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FOOD. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Abbott,  Esq.— Thomas  Birmingham,  Esq.  Agent  to  Lord  Cloiibrock.— Patrick  Byrne, 
labourer.— John  Comer,  formerly  a weaver,  now  a labourer.— James  Comvn,  Esq.— Manns 
Gavin,  labourer. Gill,  steward  to  Mr.  Wade.— John  King,  smith.— Thomas  Lally, 

labourer.— John  Lloyd,  formerly  a steward  to  Mr.  Wode.—Mr.  P.  Maher,  farmer,  holding  200 
acre.s.— Pev.  Henry  Martin,  rector.— William  M‘Dermott,  carpenter.— Michael  O’Neill, 
baker.— William  Perry,  weaver.- Mr.  Poe.— 'Fhomas  Wade,  Esq. Ward,  labourer. 

Potatoes  coii^itute  the  principal  food  of  tlie  peasantry;  labourers  thinlc  it  a treat,  to  liave 
buttermillc  with  their  potatoes.  » I know  persons  who  possess  a horse  and  a cow  (and  some- 
times two  cows)  who  cant  afford  to  eat  either  butter  or  eggs,  they  must  sell  them  to  make 

up  the  rent.  — {Larkm.) The  number  of  meals  used  in  the  day  by  a labourer's  liimily,  as 

M ell  as  tho  quantity  used  at  each,  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  quantity  of  em- 
pJoymont.  _ “ u a labourer  got  constant  employment,  at  fair  wages,  he  would  use  two  meals 
a-day  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer;  during  about  two  months  in  summer  the  maioritvof 
the  labourei-s  must  do  with  two  meals  a-day  (on  an  average)  three  days  in  the  week,  owimr  to 

^ i and  their  small  earnings.”— (P.  Byrne.) “ Three  stones  and 

a n.ut  in  the  day  would  be  suffieieut  food  to  keep  a labouring  man.  Iris  wlio,  and  three  or  four 
young  children  in  good  health  and  strength.”— ( Comer.) 

‘‘Potatoes  are  bad  in  the  latter  end  of  July;  if  taken  good  care  of,  they  could  be  used  up 
to  the  l oth  of  August,  but  otherwise  they  would  be  unfit  for  human  food  about  the.  1st  of 
August.  — {luaherty.) 

If  potatoes  are  planted  early,  they  will  be  fit  for  digging  about  the  1st  of  Aumist  but  the 
general  crop  IS  not  npe  till  about  the  loth  ol'Oetober.  “ When  a poorman  takes°con  acre  he 
uont  plant  his  potaloes  till  it  is  almost  too  late;  he  strives  to  earn  somethinor  bv  working- 
ior  others,  and  Ins  crop  is  consequently  later,  by  two  or  three  weeks,  than  that  of  the  farmer, 

01  (he  gentleman.  —[Plaherty.) The  longer  the  time  that  intervenes  between  tl’e  failure 

ot  the  old  crop  and  the  coming  m of  the  new,  the  greater  the  distress  of  the  peasantry-.  Some 
aie  ohiiged  to  take  out  the  potatoes,  when  not  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg;  and  many  who  iiave 
m t die  new  potatoes  to  dig,  are  reduced  to  one  meal  of  potatoes,  and  a'  meal  of  cabbaoe,  in 
the  day.  “ 1 know  more  than  ten  families  in  the  parish  who,  for  three  days  in  the  week 
anriiig  a month  every  year,  have  not  more  potatoes  each  <lay  than  would  give  them  one  meal 

and  have  nothing  to  support  nature  but  that  and  cabbage.”— (P.  Byrne.) "The  labourer 

never  has  any  of  liis  con  acre  potatoes  remaining  at  the  period  at  which  they  become  unfit  for 
use ; the  greater  number  have  used  them  ail  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  scarcely  one  lias 
a potato  . emaining  at  the  1st  of  May;  from  that  until  tho  time  when  their  potato  crop  is  fit 
loidigging,  they  have  nothing  to  depend  on  but  their  labour.” — {Flaherty) 

i here  IS  no  means  known  by  whicli  potatoes  can  be  preserved  for  the  next  season,  when 
theie  IS  a superabundant  supply.  « Life  or  doalh  depends  upon  1he  potato  crop;  and  when 
the  years  crop  fails,  starvation  must  ensue,  for  none  of  a former  year’s  crop  can  be  preserved 
and  here  is  not  enougli  ot  corn  grown  in  tlie  country  to  feed  th'e  people  after  supf.lyincr  the 
(i  nierchants,  who  must  be  supplied  first,  because  they  have  plenty  of  money.” 

Oats,  wheat,  or  barley,  would  keep  perfectly  sound,  and  good  for  food,  for  three  y< 

wheat  was  not  talien  care  oi  it  ivould  got  malty  in  three  years.”— (O’ A’d//.) There  would 

be  less  likelihood  of  starvation  being  the  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a year’s  crop,  if  corn 
were  the  principal  lood  of  the  peasantry;  for  if  there  were  a superabundance  of  potatoes  any 
year  they  must  be  given  to  the  cattle:  whereas,  if  there  were  a superabundanciof  corn,  k 
m ^iit  be  preseived  lor  t he  nc.xt  year;  “ but  I don  t think  corn  would  answer  instead  of  po- 
tdtoes  in  this  country,  where  the  population  is  so  great,  for  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoe.s 

would  teed  twice  as  many  persons  as  that  of  an  acre  of  oats.”— (P.  Byrne.) “ If  all  the  land 

that  IS  sown  with  potatoes  were  sown  with  oats,  the  produce  would  not  feed  the  people.”*— 
(C  ome?  ) It  I had  plenty  of  land.  I would  rear  oats  for  my  own  use  instead  of  potatoes.” 

( Laity. )■  A uorking  man  would  cat  a stone  of  potatoes  every  day;  tlie  barrel  (in  this 

'■emarked,  lhal  m llils  rlistricf  a less  proportion  ofland  is  micler  lillaRC  than  el.sewhere, 
so  tiai  the  aliove  oliservalioii  may  be  lakeii  as  applicable  not  to  the  resources  of  tlie  arable  soils,  but 
to  Uit  poitioii  ol  them  winch  is  at  present  under  cultivation. 
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2 APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

place)  contains  48  stones,  so  that  a barrel  of  potatoes  would  subsist  a man  48  days.  A barrel 
of  oats  contains  14  stones,  and  each  stone  of  oats  would  produce  half  a stone  of  sifted  meal, 
each  stone  of  meal  would  subsist  a man  four  days,  so  that  a barrel  of  oats  woidd  subsist  a 
man  for  28  days.” — (Lloyd.) 

Potatoes  are  often  scarce  and,  consequently,  dear  in  one  place,  when  at  the  distance  of  20 
miles  there  may  be  an  abundance.  “ In  all  such  cases  they  are  brought  from  one  place  to 
another;  last  year  potatoes  were  brought  from  the  town  of  Roscommon  to  Maryborough,  a 
distance  of  .50  miles.” — (P.  Byrne.) 

The  carriage  of  corn  or  meal  for  provisions  w’ould  be  much  cheaper  than  tlie  carriage  of 
potatoes,*  for  a cart  laden  with  meed  would  feed  five  times  as  many  as  one  laden  with  potatoes. 
— (£o%) 

When  potatoes  are  very  scarce,  occasional  riots  take  place,  but  not  amounting  to  what 
might  be  called  disturbance;  they  are  generally  produced  by  the  poor  people  endeavouring 
not  to  let  the  provisions  out  of  their  own  district  or  parish. — (P.  Byrne.) 

No  labourer  is  able  to  grow  oats  for  his  own  use;  and  when  buying  food,  his  low  wages, 
and  the  not  haring  constant  employment,  compel  him  to  buy  potatoes,  as  being  cheaper  than 
meal ; and  the  small  farmer  finds  that  he  can  feed  a greater  number  of  men  on  the  pi’oduce 

of  an  acre  of  potatoes  than  on  that  of  an  acre  of  oats.t — (Lolly.) “ While  the  competition 

for  land  is  so  great,  and  the  rents  so  high,  no  working  man  can  afford  to  use  corn  food;  a 
com  crop  is  not  profitable  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent  (at  its  present  rate)  and  sup- 
port his  family;  and  even  if  it  were,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  a sufficient  quantity  of  land, 

the  competition  for  it  is  so  great.” — (Flaherty.) If  the  rents  were  not  too  high,  and  if  the 

present  undue  competition  for  land  were  done  away,  there  would  be  much  more  corn  grown, 
and  every  labourer  would  use  meal  once  a-day.  “ We  w'ould  all  prefer  having  one  meal  of 
meal  every  day,  and  the  other  of  potatoes,  to  having  both  of  potatoes.  I think  if  a man  got 
stirabout  and  milk  for  his  breakfast,  and  bread  or  potatoes  and  milk  for  his  dinner,  he  might 

work  like  a horse.” — (Coiner.) “ I am  a baker,  and  am  in  the  habit  of  selling  meal,  flour, 

and  bi'ead,  and  I never  knew  a labourer  or  cottier  ^vho  was  able  to  purchase  one  or  the  other ; 
they  sometimes  run  themselves  short  trying  to  buy  meal  for  a few  days  at  Christmas  and 
Easter.” — (Neill.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  BnuimoHAM,  Esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Clonbrock,  and  several  other  proprietors. — 

Campbell,  labourer. — James  Comyn,  Esq.  Ballinderry. — Mr.  John  Connolly,  of  Banniville, 
farmer. — Mr.  John  Connor,  an  extensive  farmer. — Captain  Davis,  Hampstead. — Rev.  John 
Delnege,  Rector  of  Kilconnel. — Edmund  Donnellan,  Esq.,  Hillswood. — John  Evans,  Esq., 
of  Cross,  landholder. — Edmund  Fallon,  Esq.,  Brooklodge. — Ch.arles  Filgate,  Esq.,  agent  to 
Sir  Ross  Mahon. — Patrick  Flaherty,  an  unemployed  labourer. — Mr.  John  Fox,  shopkeeper 
and  fanner,  Kilconnel. — John  Ginessy  and  Martin  D.aly,  cottiers. — Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p. 
Killane  and  Grange. — Rev.  Henry  Hunt,  Rector  of  Ahascragli. — Rev.  Mr.  L.awless,  p.  p. 
Killalatoii. — Alexander  Lynch,  Esq. — John  Neil  and  John  Nutley,  labourers. — Rev.  Mr. 
O’Connor. — Charles  O'Kelly,  Esq. — John  P.arker,  Ballyglass. — Peter  Salmons,  labourer, 

Killalatoii. — Rev.  Seymour,  Bollymacvvard. — Charles  Stanford,  Esq.,  Grange. — John 

Trench,  Esq.  of  Woodlawn. 

Potatoes  are  almost  the  exclusive  food  of  the  peasantry.  Barden,  a weaver,  said,  " that  he 
never  had  a pound  of  bacon  in  a quarter  of  a-year.”  The  eggs  of  his  fowls  are  seldom  tasted 
by  the  labourer;  they  are  generally  viewed  as  one  of  tho  easiest  modes  of  procuring  a little 
ready  money,  and  often  go  to  purchasing  tobacco.  Salt  herrings,  brought  from  Galway,  are 

used"  as  “ kitchen’  in  winter  and  spring,  when  they  are  to  be  had  at  a low  price.' — (Lynch.) 

A labourer’s  family  generally  uses  three  meals  a-clay,  but  when  in  distress  they  have  but  two. 

— (O'Kelly.) Tho  prevailing  opinion  among  those  present  seems  to  be,  that  a labourer, 

his  wife,  and  three  young  children  would  at  the  vei*y  lowest  consume  two  stones  of  potatoes  in 
the  day-  In  periods  of  distress,  labourers  can  obtain  provisions  on  credit,  but  at  a great  sacri- 
fice. it  is  their  only  resource ; but  if  a man  have  not  some  credit,  he  cannot  obtain , them  at 
all.  In  all  cases  they  pa,y  high  for  the  accommodation,  sometimes  200  per  cent.;  at  the  time 
of  this  Inquiry  meal,  for  money,  was  lOj.,  but  they  charge  from  IG.v.  to  18^.  for  it  on  credit, 
till  November.  Potatoes  are  now  2d.  a stone  in  the  market,  and  they  are  Ad.  on  credit  till 
after  harvest. — Eonnellan. 

There  is  a general  opinion  that  after  Garlick  Sunday  (the  first  Sunday  in  August),  the  kind 
of  potatoes  most  in  use,  viz.,  “ lumpers,”  have  acquired  an  unwholesome  quality ; al'ter  that  day 

* It  was  stated  that  a cart  would  contain  2-1  barrels  of  potatoes,  10  barrels  of  oats,  20  ewt.  of  meal : 
2^  barrels  of  potatoes  contain  120  stones,  and  would  feed  120  men  for  one  day ; 10  barrels  of  oats 
would  produce  70  stones  of  meal,  winch  would  feed  280  men  for  one  day ; 20  cwt.  of  meal  would  feed 
640  men  for  a day : thus  it  appears  ilial  a cart  of  meal  would  feed  nearly  five  limes  as  nnmy  men  as  a 
cart  of  potatoes. 

t Allowing  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  to  be  40  barrels,  i.  e.,  1,920  stones,  it  would  feed 
1,920  men  for  one  day,  at  one  stone  per  man  ; and  allowing  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  oats  to  be  14 
barrels,  i.  <?.,  196  .stones,  which  would  yield  98  stones  of  meal,  it  would  feed  only  392  men  for  one  clay, 
at  one  stone  of  meal  for  four  men. 

N.R. — These  quantities  were  given  in  evidence  as  being  each  the  respective  produce  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes  and  an  acre  of  oats. 
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those  who  can  afford  it  cease  to  make  these  their  sole  food,  and  substitute  oatmeal  in  some 
degree  and  use  their  deteriorated  potatoes  for  feeding  pigs.  However,  there  are  many  cottiers 
who  have  no  alternative  but  continuing  to  eat  them,  or  procuring  othcre  on  credit  at  a hicrh 
price.  Under  these  circumstances  much  unjvholesome  food  is  consumed,  which  accounts  In 
part  for  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases  towards  the  close  of  summer. — (Mr.  Birminrrham.) 

By  the  latter  end  of  August,  a large  proportion  of  the  new  potatoes  is  fit  for  consumption  • bT* 

but  the  potatoes  of  those  who  from  inability  to  purchase  seed  have  not  planted  their  ground  Rev.  Charles  ciatke, 
until  July  (of  whom  there  are  many),  are  not  fit  to  dig  until  Michaelmas;  still  it  is  not  iincom-  Molloy,  Eaq. 

mon  to  see  the  poor  anticipate  their  crops,  and  dig  them  not  only  before  they  have  acquired  „ ^ 

their  full  growth,  but  whilst  they  are  still  absolutely  as  unwholesome  as  when ‘too  old.— Vrcv 

Mr.  Hvghes,  v.  p.) When  the  peiiod  intervening  between  the  time  when  the  old\rop 

becomes  unfit  for  use,  and  that  when  the  new  comes  in,  is  long,  the  distress  of  the  peasantry 
increases  in  proportion;  this  was  more  particularly  the  case  in  former  times,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  did  not  pei-mit  the  cheap  introduction  of  potatoes  from  other  places,  where 

they  were  at  a low  price — (Mr.  Comyn.) “ The  potatoes,  if  they  be  ol'  a good  kind,  may  be 

preserved  until  October,  but  I know  of  no  mode  of  keeping  them  over  to  the  next  year  ”— 

(Mr.  Birmingham.) In  consequence  of  the  potato  being  the  principal  food  of  tlie  iieasantry 

they  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  production  of  each  year,  and  even  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
failure  m the  crop  there  is  each  year  a fixed  period  of  distress,  viz.,  the  interral  between  the 
exhaustion  of  the  produce  of  the  last  year’s  con  acre,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop ; tliis 
period  varies  from  one  to  two  or  three  montlis,  and  during  it  tiie  labourer  is  quite  at  the^  mercy 
of  the  usurious  dealer  in  meal  and  potatoes.  If  the  peasantry  could  be  supplied  u-ith  means 
to  purchase  corn  food,  there  would  be  less  danger  of  starvation  from  failure  of  a crop,  which 
must  from  many  circumstances  be  of  home  growth ; circumstanced  as  they  are  at  present 

they  cannot  afford  to  use  corn. — (Captain  Davis.) “ I tbinlc  if  you  could  once  gi\'e  them  a 

desire  for  com  food  and  make  them  regard  it  as  a necessary  article,  instead  of  a luxury  to  be 
only  occasionally  enjoyed,  that  they  would  soon  exert  themselves  so  as  to  acquire  the  mrans  of 
procuring  what  they  would  deem  indispensable.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  would  subsist  a man  during  about  eight  or  nine  days.  I 
am  a single  man,  having  neither  brother,  sister,  nor  serrant  lii  ing  in  my  house ; I li\-e  chiefly 
on  rneal,  and  find  that  half  a stone  of  meal  goes  as  for  as  two  stones  of  potatoes,  but  it  costs 
nearly  twice  as  much;  two  stones  of  potatoes  now  cost  4ri.,  and  meal  is  selling  at  l.y.  ‘2rf.  a 
stone ; for  the  firet  time  these  many  years,  wheatmeal  is  as  cheap  as  oatmeal.” {Parker.) 

The  large  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  a small  space  makes  corn  much  more  easy  Fovtablencss. 
and  cheap  of  carriage  than  potatoes;  the  effect  of  this  is  sensibly  felt  here;  the  mealmonccrs 
{i.  e.  those  who  sell  meal  and  potatoes  on  credit)  will  make  well  by  the  scarcity  this  vear”for 

many  of  them  are  sending  their  carts  off  to  the  Queen’s  County.— (Mr.  Tretick  and  Parker )~ 

"It  every  year  happens  that  potatoes  are  scarce  and  dear  in  one  part  of  the  country,  ivhilo  at 
the  distance  of  20  miles  they  are  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap.  It  is  the  case  at  the  present 
moment;  within  the  last  few  days  men  ivho  possess  horses  and  cars  have  gone  to  the  Queen’s 
County  and  purchased  potatoes  at  \\d.  a stone,  whilst  here  they  are  2d.  (upwards  of  30  per 
cent,  dearer);  and  more  to  the  westward,  at  Ciif'den  in  this  county,  thev  are  sellino-  at  4^d. 
and  are  still  higher  in  Mayo,  where,  in  consequence,  there  is  nearly  a Tamine.  I \ave  also 
been  told,  as  another  consequence,  that  vagrants  make  but  little  stay  this  summer  in  Con- 
naught, but  turn  their  steps  all  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sliaiiuon.” — (Mr.  french.) Tbefeelimr 

among  all  the  ivitnesses  seems  to  be,  that  were  coni  the  staple  food,  famine  and  extreme  di.rtres's 
would  be  rendered  less  frequent  on  account  of  the  facility  ivitli  which  it  miglit  bo  transported. 

" So  far  as  this  part  of  the  country  afibi-ds  an  oppor'tunity  of  judging,  I should  say  that  Moral  Effects, 
scarcity  ot  potatoes  was  rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  disturbances  and  general 
outrage.  In  the  neighbouring  barony  of  Longford,  the  year  1S20  was  one  of  abimdance,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  the  leaders  were  men  of  (en  and  tiventy 
acres;  the  following  year  there  was  a very  general  deficiency  from  neglect  of  tiilai>-e  and  there 
was  great  miseiy.” — (Mr.  Comi/n.)  ” 

W hen  It  was  asked  n-hetber  the  peasantry  prefer  potatoes  to  meal  or  bread,  John  Gine.v.'a/  Causes  ofceneral 
and  others  exclaimed  "Arrah!  then,  sir,  why  should  u’e  prefer  that;  tliat  ive  feed  our  pig's  on  Useof  Potato  Food, 
to  better  food  ; don  t you  like  it  better  yourself  and  why  sliould’nt  we  ? Never  believe  them 

< ^ think  that  we’d  eat  wet  Inmjjer.v  if  we  could  get  good  bread.” 

“There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  ■ that  the  peasantry  in  any  degree  prefer  potatoes  to  bread  • 
whenever  they  can  afford  it  they  substitute  meal,  but  in  general  they  only  use  wheateii  bread 
on  certain  festivals  and  occasions  of  rejoicing,  such  as  marriages,  &c.’’— (Rev;  Mr.  Huo-hes  v p ) 

-—-The  general  ciilt'u  atioii  of  potatoes,  and  their  almost  universal  use  as  food,  anses  ' nearly 
altogether  from  their  cheapness.  The  only  change  that  would  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
corn  food,  would  be  the  establishment  of  ari  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  by  which  tlie  smidl 
holders  would  annually  obtain  some  return  from  all  their  ground  instead  of  merely  from  a 
portion. — (Mr.  Birmingham.)  ^ 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


Food. 

Connaught. 
County  Leitrim. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Dromahair. 


Comparative 
Advantages  of 
Potato  and  Corn 
Food. 


Porlableness. 


Persom  tvho  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Armstrong,  farmer. — Simon  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Hollymount. — Cassidy. — John 

Crawford,  farmer, — Rev.  G.  Crook. — John  Evans  Collin,  Esq.,  Taiiganboy. — Henry 
Ducgan,  Cormick  Ferguson,  and  James  Green,  farmers. — Robert  James,  Esq.,  Manor 

Hamilton.' — ^Joiin  Kell,  Esq,  ag-eiit  to  Mr.  Fox. Keon. — Rev.  Mr.  Labatt,  Curate, 

Manor  Hamilton. — Rev.  Thomas  Maguire,  p.  p.,  Innismajratli. — Rev.  James  M‘Gouran,  p.  p. — 
Rev.  P.  M'Manus,  r.  c.  c. — Laurence  Meahan,  Patrick  Meehan,  Allen  Nixon,  James  Nixon, 

and  Thom.as  Nixon,  fanners. — John  O'Donnell,  Esq.,  Larkfield. O'Donnell,  Esq., 

barrisler-at-law. — Rev.  C.  Postlethwaite,  Curate.- — 'Phelim  Rooneen. — John  Rutherford, 
William  Rutledge,  and  John  Stewart,  farmers. — Paul  Wilson,  labourer. — Rutledge  Wilson, 
fanner. — James  Winter. 

Excepting  the  month  which  usually  intervenes  between  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  potatoes 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  neiv  crop,  the  labouring  man  at  all  other  times  is  accustomed  . to  live 
entirely  on  potatoes ; if  he  can  hy  any  contrivance  add  milk,  salt,  and  a few  herrings  when 
they  are  to  be  had  cheap,  he  endeavours  to  be  contented.  If  he  taste  meat  at  all,  it  is  on  the 
two  great  festivals  of  the  year,  when  he  procures  some  pork  at  ‘Id.  per  lb.,  or  else  some  inferior 

beef. Rev.  Thoma-s  Maguire,  v.  p.,  says,  that  "the  labourer,  when'  hired,  will  always  allow 

himself  three  meals  a day  of  the  food  described  above and  adds,  " indeed,  he  could  not  work 
on  less,  but  when  out  of  employment,  he  is  often  stinted  to  two.”  As  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
necessary  foi'  the  daily  use  of  a labourer’s  family,  J'emej  Carey  states,  that  “ for  a man,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  about  a stone  of  potatoes — more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality, — are 
boiled  for  each  of  their  daily  meals;  five  stones  of  good  potatoes  would  be  plenty  for  two 
days ; what  is  over,  if  the  man  is  poor,  he  lays  by  for  the  next  meal,  or  may  be  he’d  give  it, 
together  with,  the  skins,  to  the  pig,  if  he  has  one.”  At  periods  of  distress,  udien  his  own  stock 
of  potatoes  has  been  consumed,  the  labourer  is  placed  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealers 
in  meal  and  potatoes,  who  arc  willing  to  supply  him  with  food  on  credit,  but  always  exact  an 
exorbitant  interest.Tor'Lhe  accommodation  which  they  afford.  As  the  working  man  is  usually 
placed  in  these  circumstances  at  a season  of  the  year — viz.,  the  beginning  of  summer, — when 
there  is  less  employment  to  be  had  than  at  other  times,  he  has  less  of  his  own  resources  at 
comniaiid,  and  must  accede  to  any  terms  that  are  offered.  It  is  quite  common  that  when  meal 
can  be  had  in  the  market  for  10.?.  or  12?  per  civt.,  the  poor  man  is  obliged  to  promise  £l  for  it, 
on  four  or  five  months’  credit.  The  credit  price  of  potatoes  does  not  exceed  the  market  price  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  meal,  because  they  are  of  a perishable  nature,  and  at  that  par- 
ticular season  the  holder  begins  to  fear  that  they  will  not  keep. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  i>.) 

Those  who  can  afford  to  hai-e  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  tlicir  potatoes,  consider  that 
thev’- begin  to  deteriorate  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  they  have  become  positively 
unwholesome  by  the  end  of  the  month ; hoivever,  the  poor  sticli  to  them  as  long  as  they  last, 
and  that  is  in  general  until  the  middle  of  July. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) 

The  greater  portion  of  the  new  crop  is  not  fit  for  use  until  the  1 5lh  of  August,  but  long 
before  that  time  the  labourers  have  begun  to  dig  theirs,  especially  if  they  wish  to  ai  oid  going 
on  credit.  Tliose  who  refrain  from  digging  have  no  other  resource  than  to  buy  on  trust,  and 
they  generally  purchase  oatmeal,  as  old  potatoes  hardly  find  a market  after  the  1st  of  August. 

— (a.  Mixon.) Fortunately,  with  us,  the  interval  between  the  old  crop  becoming  unfit,  and 

the  new  becoming  fit  for  food,  has  never  been  more  than  a month,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  (as 
the  present  summer)  has  not  exceeded  a fortnight ; we  have  therefore  never  experienced  the 
distress  which  so  often  occurs  in  the  west  of  Connaught,  where  the  degree  of  misery  and 
stan^ation  may  bo  measured  hy  the  period  uhich  separates  the  old  and  the  neiv  potatoes. — 

(Mr.  Simon  Armstrong.) ^The  nature  of  the  potato  is  so  perishable,  that  so  far  from  being 

able  to  make  the  surplus  of  a year  of  abundance  supply  the  deficiency  of  a succeeding  failure, 
we  cannot,  by  any  means  known  to  us,  contrive  to  extend  the  use  of  the  last  year’s  roots  to  the 
single  fortnight  which  has  been  spoken  of;  that  I'ortnight  annually  recurs  with  the  greatest 

regularity. — (Saimid  Armstrong  and  Rev.  2\  Maguire,  r.  P.) When  the  crop  docs  fail, 

starvation  can  only  be  averted  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  benevolent. — (Mr.  O'Don- 
nell.)  If  corn  were  substituted  for  potatoes,  there  would  be  little  or  no  chance  of  distress, 

unless  the  crops  were  to  fail  throughout  the  entire  country  ; ivhere  there  is  a suipilus,  the  corn 
of  a year  of  abundance  might  be  Icept  over,  so  as  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  han-est  of  the 
three  or  four  succeeding  years. — (Mr.  Simon  Armstrong.) 

A hundredweight  of  potatoes  are  sufficient  for  a labouring  man  during  at  least  eight  days. — 

(A~ixo7i.) ^'X'he  same  weightof  meal  would  maintain  him  upwards  of  a montli. — {Rooneen.) 

■ So  much  more  easy  and  cheap  of  carriage  than  potatoes  are  all  sorts  oi’  grain,  that  it  was, 

in  one  year  of  great  distress,  found  more  feasible  to  support  the  destitute  poor  on  rice  brought 
i'l'om  India,  than  to  transfer  the  potatoes  (which  they  would  have  preferred)  from  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  they  could  have  been  procured  at  a comparatively  low  price. — (Rev. 

2’.  Maguire,  p.  p.) It  has  frequently  happened  this  year,  that  carriers  have  had  a good 

traile  in  buying  potatoes,  both  at  Ballysliannon  and  at  Enniskillen,  neither  place  20  miles 
distant,  at  1?.  8d.  per  cwt.,  and  selling  them  here  at  2s.  6d.  "I  doubt,  hou^ever,  if  it  would 
repay  to  carry  them  30  miles,  especially  if  the  roads  were  bad,  unless  the  difference  in  price 

was  \'ery  considerable  indeed.” — (Nixo}i.) In  the  more  western  parts  of  this  province  there 

have  been  instances  of  the  peasantry  being  in  a state  of  stan  ation  in  one  district,  while  in  a 
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neighbouring  district  potatoes  have  been  abundant  ^ such  instances  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
there,  but  have  never  been  known  in  this  county. 

The  general  use  of  potatoes  as  food  does  not  arise  from  any  preference  on  tlie  part  of  the 
peasantry  for  it.  “A  man  that  had  his  bellyful  of  either  bread  or  potatoes  ought  not  to 
complain;  but  what  weed  like,  u^ould  be  to  have  our  dinner  of  potatoes,  and  have  bread  to 

work  upon  in  the  morning.” — (James  Carey,  Winter,  and  Wilson.) ^Tlie  true  reason  of 

it  is,  that  as  population  and  rents  have  alone  increased,  while  wages  and  the  demand  for  labour 
have  decreased,  the  people  have  gradually  been  obliged  to  restrict  themseh'es  to  that  kind  of 

food  which  can  be  raised  in  the  greatest  quantity  from  a given  portion  of  land. (Rev. 

T.  Maguire,  Y.  V.) Corn  can  never  become  the  main  article  of  food  whilst  holdings 

remmn  of  their  present  size,  even  were  the  rents  reduced;  a man  who  occupies  three  acres, 
considers  himself  very  fortunate  if  the  entire  of  the  grain  which  his  exertions  can  extract  from 
It  suffices  to  pay  his  rent : from  the  portion  of  land  not  devoted  to  corn  he  must  feed  himself; 
and  that  he  cannot  manage  through  any  other  crop  tlian  potatoes. — (Mr.  O'Donnell, 
Armstrong,  and  Nixon.) 
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Food. 

Connaught. 
County  Leiirim. 

ExnmiDaiions 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Moliuy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Dromahair. 

Causes  of  the  gene- 
ral Use  of  Potato 
Fojcl. 


County  Mayo. 
Bar.  Murrisk, 


Persons  ixho  attended  the  Examination. 

Theobald  Burke,  Esq.  j.  Rev.  Patrick  Dwyer,  p.  p.— John  Ellis,  architect— Rev.  Mr. 

Feeny.  R.C.C.— John  Garvey,  Esq.— David  Gibbons.— Mr.  Richard  Gibbons,  farmer. — Rev. 

Mr.  Hansbrow. — Mr,  Michael  Harn,  farmer. — Mr.  Philip  IIeveran,  farmer. — E.  Higgins, 

Esq,,  j.  p, — Daniel  Hogarty,  farmer. — Timothy  Kearns,  farmer. — John  Kearney,  farmer. 

Gourtney  Kenny,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Keveney.  r.c.c. — Michael  Luddane. — M.  M'Donnell, 

Esq,,j.  p. — Rev.  P.  M'Manus,  r.c.c. — Sir  Samuel  0‘Malley,  Bart. — William  Read,  farmer. — 

Mr.  Joseph  Suche,  under  agent  to  Lord  Sligo.— Owen  Toole,  farmer.— James  Wilks,  farmer. 

In  their  own  houses  the  principal  food  of  the  labouring  classes  consists  of  dry  potatoes; 
when_  hired,  they  sometimes  get  milk  in  addition,  or,  perhaps,  one  meal  of  oatmeal  Tliose 
W'hohv^  along  the  sea-shore  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure  a little  fish  in  the  winter  months ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  tlieir  eggs  for  herrino-s ; the 
people  are  very  dpirous  to  liave  a little  meat  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  will  make  a 
sacrifice  to  obtain  it.  “But  I can  state  that  one-hall'  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clare  Island  did  • 
not  taste  meat  last  Christmas  day ; and  that  I never  knew  such  a thing  to  occur  in  any  other 

part  of  the  country  before.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyei-,  p.  p.) “Akbouring  man  takes  three  meals 

a-clay  if  he  get  his  due;  if  he  is  employed  he  always  has  three,  but  if  he  is  at  home  he  more 

connnonly  gets  but  two.” — (D.  Gibbons.) A man,  his  ivife,  and  three  children,  would 

require  24  stones  of  potatoes  in  the  week— (/o7m  Kearns.) John  Winter  estimates 

the  consumption  of  such  a family  at  18  stones;  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Majius,  r.c.c.,  at  15;  Mr.  John 
Burke,  at  12.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hansbrow  thinks  that  two  stones  of  potatoes  per  day  would  be 
a fair  support  for  such  a family;  he  adds,  that  “they  n'ould  eat  that  quantity  dry but  when 
they  have  milk,  herrings,  or  other  ‘ kitchen,’  they  certainly  eat  more.”  A poor  man  here  can 
get  credit  only  from  a i'rieiul  or  relative;  no  stranger  will  ti-ust  him, generally  speakino-.  When 
he  does  take  provisions  on  time,  security  is  always  required,  and  apromise  to  pay  much  liieher 
than  the  market  price  is  passed.  When  oatmeal  sells  at  IOj.  or  llj.  per  cwt,  the  credit 
price  is  never  lower  than  from  16s.  to  18s.— (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Manus,  r.c.c.,  and  D.  Gibbons) 

\\hen  an  animal  dies  m the  mountains  it  is  brought  secretly  into  town,  and  the  butchers 
retail  It  at  Id.  and  2d.  a pound ; the  venders  of  such  meat  don’t  compel  labourera  to  purchase 

It;  poverty  often  induces  them  to  buy  bad  meat.— (Rev.  Mr.  M'Manus,  R.c.c.) -A  man 

ivould  get  eight  pounds  of  such  mutton  for  8d.— (D.  Gibbons.) But  it  ne\  er  occura  tliat 

labourers  are  compelled  by  their  employers  to  purchase  from  them  inferior  Ibod  of  any  kind  at 
a high  price.  •’ 

After  the  beginning  of  August  the  old  potatoes  are  not  considered  good.  The  Rev  Mr  r- 
J)HH/cr,P.P.,  states  that,  “then  the  people  believe  they  begin  to  be  imwliolesome,  but  they 
would  be  very  gkd  to  get  them,  nevertheless.  The  main  crop  of  potatoes  is  not  fit  lor  digging  Potato  and  Corn 
or  for  storage  tiU  Is'ovemher,  when  the  stallcs  begin  to  wither.  However,  the  digain°  of 
potatoes  for  daily  use  commences  after  Garlick  Sunday,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
a gi^at  rise  m the  price ; and  a considerable  quantity  of  that  crop  is  prematurely  used,  and 
much  loss  ■thereby  incurred : but  tile  people  cannot  wait  when  their  last  year’s  crop  has  been 

exhausted.  —(Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) Although,  in  reality,  no  time'  intervenes  between 

the  old  and_  the  new  crops,  yet  the  majoriLy  of  small  holders,  owing  to  various  causes  are 
^ways  late  m sowing  their  potatoes ; the  crops  of  these  people  are,  of  necessity,  late  and  the 
intervening  period  with  them  is  one  of  great  distress,  and  the  high  prices  continue  to  be 

demanded  kr  throe  or  four  months.— (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.p.) The  witnesses  state  that  a 

great  lo.ss  IS  incurred  by  those  who  hold  over  potatoes,  from  the  loss  in  u-eighl,  and  the  fre- 
quent picking  out  of  those  which  are  only  fit  for  pigs.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  season  potatoes 
equne  to  be  shifted  throe  times  a week  ; it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  means  yet  devised  to 
preserve  them  more  than  one  year.— (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.,  and  ^Ir.  'Burke.) 

Where  the  potato  forms  the  sole  subsistence  of  the  peasantry,  their  Ibod  is  eniirelv  depend- 
ent on  the  success  of  the  crop  in  the  ground;  so  that,  should  the  crop  of  any 'year  fail, 
extreme  distress  is  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  corn,  when  properly  stored  and  taken  care 
ot,  remains  sound  and  m good  order  during  several  years,  and  may  he  held  over  to  meet  a 
Jficient  harvest  for  at  least  four  years.  If  the  peasantry  were  oimbled  to  make  corn  iheir 
cliiet  diet,  the  periodical  recurrence  of  distress  would  be  in  this  counti-y  nearly  stopped,  as  a 
laiiure  m the  gram  crops  hardly  ever  takes  place.— (.S'.  O'Malley,  Bart.) 
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“ A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  would  not  maintain  a mail'  during  more  than  eight  days, 
but  a hundred  tveight  of  meal  would  last  him  for  more  than  six  weeks.” — {D.  Gibbons^ — ^ 
“ A pint  of  meal  would  make  a quart  of  stirabout,  and  allowing  a man  three  meals  a-day, 

three  pints  (a  pint  weighs  half-a-pound)  a-day  will  suffice.”' — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.c.c.) 

D.  Gibbons  adds,  that  “'a  pound  and  a half  of  meal  is  a fair  allowance  for  a man,  but  that  he 
would  not  want  so  much,  as  labouring  men  prefer  potatoes,  at  least,  once  a-day.”  The  large 
amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  a given  space  makes  corn  much  easier  of  conveyance 
than  potatoes.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  potatoes  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  one  district, 
■whilst  in  another,  not  20  miles  distant,  they  are  scarce  and  dear.  “ Last  Monday  potatoes 
were  selling  at  Ballina,  a distance  of  15  miles,  at  2cf.  a stone,  and  on  the  same  day  they  could 
not  be  had  here  under  3d.;  although  the  road  is  excellent  many  people  who  brought  loads 

from  the  former  place  did  not  find  the  trade  profitable.” — (Sir  S.  O.  Malley,  Bart.) 

Potatoes  cannot  be  conveyed  any  distance  by  a pei-sou  whose  object  is  profit,  and,  besides, 
they  do  not  bear  carriage  in  the  summer  months.  On  the  3d  of  August  a sloop  arrived  at 
the’ quay  ofWestport,  freighted  with  40  tons  of  potatoes,  the  contributions  of  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Neiv  Ross,  county  of  Wexford,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  this  neighbourhood.  , The 
cargo  was  consigned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  town.  The  freight  amounted  to 
£38.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Keveney,  r.c.c.,  experienced  much  difficulty  in  collecting  this  sum; 
after  some  delay  he  collected  so  much  as  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  the  cargo  to  the  poor, 
some  at  1 Jd,,  others  at  Id.  per  stone,  and  to  the  most  distressed  they  were  given  gratuitously. 
Had  he  not  obtained  some  contributions  in  money  the  freight  alone  would  have  raised  the 
price  of  the  cargo  to  very  nearly  as  much  per  stone  as  potatoes  could  have  been  purchased 
for  in  the  market.  On  the  5th  the  vessel  was  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
although  the  potatoes  had  been  but  twelve  days  on  board,  and  had  been  shipped  in  a sound 
and  dry  state,  they  had  already  become  soft,  and  had  commenced  putting  forth  rootlets  in 
abundance;  fermentation  had  partially  set  in,  and  they  had  become  quite  warm:  had  they 
remained  a few  days  more  in  the  close  hold,  they  would  have  been  unfit  for  human  food. 
Notwithstanding  their  state  of  incipient  disorganization,  the  quay  was  crowded  with 
peasantry,  w'hose  eagerness  to  obtain  them  was  ■\vith  difficulty  restrained  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Keveney,  R-  c.  c.,  vvho  superintended  the  sale.  Were  it  not  for  the  money  subscribed  these 
potatoes  would  not  have  been  available  to  the  poor  of  Murrisk,  owing  to  the  necessary 
expense  incurred  by  freight ; had  contrary  u’inds  detained  the  vessel  but  four  days,  her  cargo 
would  have  been  rendered  useless.  The  difficulties  attending  transport  could  not  have 
occun-ed  if  corn  had  been  in  the  place  of  potatoes. 

Although  tile  people  of  Clare  Island  are  indebted  in  great  part  for  their  present  scanty 
support  to  charity,  there  is  not  a policeman  in  the  island,  nor  has  there  been  any  outrage 
committed  arising  from  destitution.  The  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  may  in 
great  measure  be  traced  to  their  frequent  distress. — (Mr.  M'Donnell.) 

The  small  occupiers  present  declare  their  dislike  to  an  unmixed  diet  of  potatoes,  some  of 
them  exclaimed,  “’.Tust  try  the  potatoes  for  six  months,  and  you’ll  never  wish  to  eat  another.” 
An  acre  of  land  mamired  with  sea-weed,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  yields  a far  greater 
quantity  of  food  than  an  acre  of  corn  under  any  system ; potatoes  tilled  in  such  a manner  are 
found  a good  preparation  for  the  ensuing  corn,  and  alternations  of  the  two  crops  constitute 
the  whole  husbandry  of  this  country.  “The  average  produce  of  potatoes  may  be  about 
12  barrels  (^of  96  stone  each)  to  tfie  acre,  which  quantity  (after  having  picked  the  refuse 
potatoes  for  the  pig)  would,  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  more  than  two  stones  a-dav,  feed  a 
family  of  five  persons  for  upwards  of  a year.  The  average  crop  of  oats  is  about  16cwts.  to 
the  acre,  and  allowing  five  stones  of  meal  to  be  the  produce  of  each  cwt.  of  oats,  and  41bs.  to 
be  the  daily  consumption  of  a family  of  five  persons,  an  acre  of  oats  will  only  give  them  food 

for  280  days.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dtn/er,  p.  p.) “The  holdings  are  in  general  so  very  small  that 

the  tenants  are  obliged  to  limit  themselves  to  the  cheapest  food,  in  order  to  enable  them 

to  pay  the  rent.” — (Sir  6'.  O'Malley,  Bart.) “ If  a man  cultivates  two  acres  of  land  it  may 

be  said  that  the  only  remuneration  he  receives  for  the  time  and  labour  spent  on  his  acre  of 
oats,  which  is  intended  to  pay  the  rent,  is  the  permission  of  the  landlord  to  expend  the 
remainder  of  his  time  and  labour  in  raising  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  his  own  subsistence.”—- 

(Rev.  Mr.  Dvyer,  p.  p.) “ Corn  can  ne\er  become  the  ordinary  food  of  the  labourijig 

class  wlhle  the  holdings  remain  so  small,  and  the  present  dearth  of  employment  exists.” — - 
(Rev.  Mr;  M‘Manns,  R.  c.  c.) 
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Persons  icho  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  James  Barber,  under  agent  to  Sir  R.  G.  Booth.— Mr.  Francis  Barber,  farmer,— Rev.  Mr  Count” 
Brennan,  p.  p.,  Drumcliff.— Owen  Casey,  labourer. — Mr.  William  Christian.— Mr.  Follis 

Clarke,  agent  to  Mr.  Wynne. — Sir  A.  Creighton,  Bart. — Rev.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  p.  p. George  Examinations 

Dodwell,  Esq.,  agent  to  Sir  R.  G.  Booth. — Rev.  Mr.  Dunleavy,  p.  p. — Laurence  Egan,  holds  Rev.  Chas.  C^atke, 
five  and  a half  acres  of  land. — Rev.  E.  Elwood. — Gowan  Gilmour,  Esq.,  p,  p. — James  Gorman, 
labourer. — James  Gorman,  labourer, — Jones  Booth,  Esq. — Mr.  Robert  Kerr. — Peter  Kilcool,  Bar.  Carherxj. 

a man  ejected  from  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  estate. — John  Logan,  a thatcher. — Mr.  Lomey,  large 

farmer. — Mr.  Lynch. — Abraham  Martin,  Esq. — James  M‘Dermott,  labourer. Rev.  Mr. 

M‘Hugh,  p.  p, — Mr.  M‘Kinn,  corn  dealer. — Patrick  Molloy,  labourer. — Patrick  Mulligan, 
labourer.^Rev.  Mr.  0‘Callaghan,  p.  p.— Mr.  C.  0‘Connor,  24  acres.- E.  Patterson,  Esq. 
agent  to  John  Jones,  Esq. — Mr.  Pye. — Johnston  Shaw,  and  Young  Shaw,  small  farmers.— Mr. 

Henry  Simpson,  large  farmer.— H.  H.  Slade,  Esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  Sodan,  of  Grange,— Mr.  M. 

Tucker.  Rev.  Mr.  R,  C.  C.  Walker. — James  Walker,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Mr.  M.  W.ALSH.— George  Waters,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  West,  Rector  of  Ahamlish. — John  Wen- 
NIGAN,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Woodward,  chaplain  to  Sir  R.  G.  Booth. — Owen  Wynne,  Esq,— Rev. 

Mr.  Yates,  Rector  of  Dnimcliffe, — Richard  Yates,  Esq. 

“A  VERY  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  never  take  any  other  food  than  potatoes.” 

—(Mr.  Lvmey.) “ Potatoes  and  milk  are  their  Ibod  at  the  best  of  times,  but  often  salt 

as  their  only  kitchen.” — (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) “ The  labourers  and  persons  holding  only 

an  acre  or  two  cannot  afford  meat  unless  they  make  a struggle  to  procure  a bit  on  one  or  two 
set  nights  in  the  year;  those  who  live  near  the  sea  can  sometimes  obtain  fisli,  but  they  are 

more  frequently  without  milk  than  those  who  Hve  inland.— (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  y.)- 

During  10  months  of  the  year  labourers  are  accustomed  to  ha\  e three  meals  a-day,  such  as 

t'i®“selves  to  tw'O  in  many  instances. 

When  a labourer  is  engaged  by  a farmer,  the  latter  gives  him  but  two  meals;  he  gets  his 

supper  ''’nen  he  returns  home. — (Mr.  Charles  O'Coxinor  and  Laurence  Egan.) A stone 

and  a half  of  potatoes  for  a day  would  be  a fair  allowance  for  a man,  nis  wife,  and  four 
^ildren,  but  if  the  children  be  grown  up  they  would  require  more. — (G.  Waters  James 

Gorman,  and  Mr.  Richard  Yates.) Mr.  Dodwell  states,  that  -before  the  latter  end  of 

May  the  labourer  has  not,  in  general,  to  buy  potatoes;  until  that  period  he  subsists  on  his 
con  acre  potatoes,  and  on  those  grown  in  his  garden,  but  after  May  he  is  too  often  oblicrod  to 
resort  to  a desciiption  of  men  who  profit  highly  by  his  necessities,  and  make  him  pay  dearly 
lor  the  potatoes  or  meal  they  let  him  have  on  credit.”  “As  bad  as  trust  (credit)  is,  the  half 
ol  the  people  would  die  in  the  ditches  if  it  ivere  not  for  it : it  comes  dear  enough  to  us  too  • 
potatoes  are  a peck  in  the  market,  and  oatmeal  is  10s.  per  cwt.  If  I take  the  meal  on 
credit  I must  promise  to  pay  £1  per  cwt.  for  it  at  Christmas,  and  to  pay  for  the  potatoes  file 

highest  price  they  may  reach  during  the  year.”— (/c;nes  Gorxnan) Mr.  Pye  saws 

or,“®  common  credit  price  for  meal  when  it  is  10s.  in  the  market;”  he  adds,  tliat 

“ from  20  to  30  per  cent,  interest  is  generally  looked  for  by  those  who  lend  on  trust.” “ No 

instances  are  known  of  labourers  being  compelled  by  their  employers  to  buy  inferior  food  from 
them  at  a high  price;  but  they  are  often  glad  to  tiuv  portions  of  beasts  that  have  died,  as 

they  have  no  other  opportunity  of  getting  meat.”— (]\lr.  Lumey.) “A  neighbour  of  mine 

had  a cow  that  died,  and  his  labourers  took  it  from  him  at  2s.  ^d.  a quartei-,  and  were 
allow'ed  to  give  five  days’  labour  for  the  money.” — {Young  Shaxo.) 

By  the  month  of  July  all  potatoes  have  become  bad,  except  “apple  potatoes,”  which,  im-  Comparatii-e 
louimately  are  not  the  produce  of  the  poor  man’s  garden;  “lumpers  ” and  “cups  ” beo-in  to  Advanfaees  of 
deteriorate  m June,  and  they  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people. — (l\Ir.  ^The  and  Corn 

season  at  which  the  new  potatoes  are  fit  for  consumption  depends  on  the  time  at  which  they 
were  planted.  “From  many  circumstances,”  remarks  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'JLxfgh,  r.  p.  “of  ail  o'f 
ot  which  poverty  is  at  the  root,_  the  labouring  man  iiei'er  plants  his  ground  before  April,  and 
such  potatoes  will  not  be  fit  to  dig  before  the  15th  of  August  The  shortest  period  known  to  have 

intervened  between  the  old  crop  becoming  unfit,  and  the  new  crop  becoming  fit,  for  human 

lood,  IS  a fortnight,  hut  with  many  it  extends  to  two  montlis;  and  in  proportion  to  its  length 
that  prevails,  and  the  debt  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  living  on  credit.”— (Mr. 

Dodwell.)  “I  have  known  those  ivho  could  not  get  credit  to  dig  tlieir  new  potatoes  ivhilst 
the  roots  were  not  bigger  than  plums.  I should  say  that  the  too  early  use  of  the  new-  potato 
IS  woi-se  than  the  too  long  use  of  the  old.  I am  sure,  that  in  the  first  month’s  digerino-  d'  new 
potatoes  there  is  as  much  destroyed,  as,  if  allowed  to  arrive  at  full  growth,  would  have^sufficed 

lor  three  mouths’  consumption.— (Rev.  Mr.  Yates.) There  are  no  means  known  of  makino- 

tile  superabundant  crop  of  potatoes  of  one  year  provide  for  the  scarcity  of  the  next.— (Mr 

Lumey.) It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  just  stated,  that  where  the  peasantry  rely 

on  the  potato  as  their  principal  food,  the  produce  of  one  year  falls  short  of  supplyintr  them 
by  a period  varying  from  a fortnight  to  two  months,  and,  in  cases  of  an  unusual  lailm-e,  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  (as  the  various  Icinds  of  corn  may  bo  presoiTed 
lor  several  years,)  were  corn  their  principal  food,  the  surplus  of  a year  of  abundance  might  be 
made  to  meet  any  possible  deficiency  of  a succeeding  year,  not  only  in  the  place  ol‘  its  growth, 
but  at  a distance.  If  the  people  lived  on  bread,  or  even  on  meal,  we  should  very  seldom  hear 
1 occurring  in  several  parts  of  Connaught— (Rev.  Mr.  Woodward 

and  Mr.  Barber.) 

A stone  ot  potatoes  is  tlic  usual  allowance  for  a labouring  man’s  daily  food. (Messrs.  Borlableness. 
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O' Connor  and  Hennigan.) If  a man  use  fflbs.  of  meal^  in  a day,  (which  is  more  than  the 

averacre  qiianlity,)  a hundred  weight  of  meal  will  last,  him  for  37  days,  whereas  a hundred 

^veigA  of  potatoes  wiU  not  last  more  than  eight  days. — (Mr.  Lumey.) ^This  is  not  one  or 

the  districts  where  distress  recurs  with  such  regularity  as  elsewhere ; but  of  late  years  a dear  th 
of  potatoes  has  prevailed  annually  in  the  barony  of  Erris  a part  of  Mayo,  not  more  than  oU 
miles  distant,  and  it  has  happened,  that  at  the  same  time,  potatoes  have  not  been  very  dear 
here  • however,  it  would  require  a very  considerable  difference  in  price  to  leave  a profit,  alter 
conveyiniT  a load  thither,  and  the  speculation,  after  a few  attempts,  has  not  been  continued— 

it  did  not  pay.— (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) “ At  one  time,  this  season,  potatoes  were  selling  at 

Killibeers,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Donegal,  for  £1,  while  here  they  were  so  low  as  Ids. 
per  barrel  of  96  stones.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  peasantry  in  one  district  are  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  while  potatoes  are  in  abundance  in  the  neighbouring  district;  it  periodically 
occurs,  as  has  been  already  said,  with  respect  to  certain  parts  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
though  sea-carriao-e  thence  is  feasible,  it  n^ould  not  answer  in  point  of  pecuniary  advantage. 

—(Mr.  DodwelUndSk  Alexa7ider  Creighto7i,  Bart.) The  facility  of  transporting  corn 

would  alone,  if  the  people  were  enabled  to  purchase  it,  be  a great  security  against  the  existence 
of  distress  in  any  single  district. — (Mr.  Dod-well.)  __  _ • , i.-  f 

In  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  the  constant  liability  to  distress  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
reckless  feelings,  and  total  want  of  forethought,  which  are  observable  amongst  the  peasantry. — 
(Sir  Alexander  Creighton,  Bart.) 

The  peasantry  seem  most  in  favour  of  a mixed  diet,  consisting  of  both  meal  or  bread  and 
potatoes.  “ We  like  potatoes  very  w^ell,  but  we  don’t  like  never  to  get  anything  else:  if  a 
labourino-  man  had  even  apples,’  instead  of  wet  Tumpers,  or  ‘cups,’  he  would  not  grurnble 

much."— (James  Gorman.) “ The  real  cause  of  the  universal  adoption  of  potatoes  as  food 

is,  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  at  least  five  times  as  many  people  as  an  acre  of  corn,  and 
the  land  will  trive  a good  corn  crop  the  year  after : formerly  the  people  consumed  a portion 
of  both  crops,  but  as  rents  got  high,  and  the  price  of  labour  fell,  they  gradually  were  com- 
pelled to  reserve  the  grain  to  meet  the  demands  on  them. — (Mr.  Lnmey.)  -A  rood  of  po- 

tatoes pays  as  well  as  an  acre  of  oats,  and  a man  cannot  eat  the  meal  and  pay  his  rent  at  the 

same  time.— (Mr.  Lmmey.) As  matters  stand  now  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  the 

general  use  of  corn  food ; that  cannot  take  place  so  long  as  the  peasantry  continue  to  depend 
mainly  on  small  portions  of  land  for  their  subsistence. — (Mr.  O'Coimor  and  Mr.  Lumey.) 


Persons  tcho  atte7ided  the  Rxaminalicm. 


Rich.ard  Cannon,  owner  and  occupier  of  2^  acres. — Patrick  Carton,  farmer,  IS  acre.s,  parish 
of  Balscadden. — O.  Casey,  labourer. — Michal  Cody,  labourer. — John  Coleman,  12  acres, 
parish  of  Balrothery,— John  Craton,  occupier  of  four  acres,  parish  of  Balrothery.— Thomas 
Dardis,  labourer.— Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  farmer,  180  acres,  parish  of  Balrothery  and  Balscadden.— 
Mr.  B.  Ennis,  farmer,  180  acres,  parish  of  Balscadden. — Mr.  Joseph  Ennis,  farmer  and  miller, 
350  acres,  parish  of  Naul.— Mr.  Nicholas  Fallon,  fanner  of  80  acres,  parish  of  Naid.— P.\trick 
Garvey,  labourer. — Christopher  Goff,  farmer,  24  acres,  parish  of  Balscadden. — George 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  Hampton  Hall,  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  county,  and  justice  of  peace. — John 
Hogan,  labourer.— Thomas  Howard,  labourer.— A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq.,  Westowii,  justice  of  peace 
for  tlie  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin.— Mr.  F.  Hynes,  farmer,  parish  of  Hollywood,- Mr.  John 
Johnston,  agent  to  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Slieep-liill,  and  farmer.  Skerries.— Daniel  Keigiily, 
labourer.— John  Kelcu,  labourer, — Mr.  John  King,  farmer,  155  acres,  parish  of  Balrothery. — 
William  Locke,  Esq.,  manufacturer.— Mr.  P.vraiCK  M‘Cabe,  farmer,  50  acres,  parish  of  Bal- 
rolhery.— James  M'Daniel,  labourer.— John  M‘Donald,  labourer.— John  M‘Dowal,  labourer.— 
Mr.  Michael  M‘Nally,' farmer,  33  acres,  parish  of  Hollywood. — Mr.  M.  M‘Nally,  farmer,  140 
acres,  parish  of  Balscadden.— Mr.  A-  Machin,  corn-dealer  and  farmer,  200  acres,  pari.sh  of  Naul.— 
Mr.  Patrick  Magee,  publican  and  provision  dealer,  under  rent-collector  or  driver  to  Colonel 

Tennyson. B.  May,  occupier  of  five  acres,  Balrothery- — William  0‘Reilly,  Esq.  Sea-farm. 

P.  Rooney,  farmer,  12^  acres,  parish  Balrothery.— John  Rockford,  Esq.,  Walcherstown.— 
Charles  Sconard,  labourer.— Rev.  John  Smith,  p.p.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  Balrothery, 
includin-t  the  parisl.es  of  Balrothery  and  Balscadden.— James  Tuite,  labourer.— James  Wade, 
farmer,  12  acres,  parish  Balrothery.— John  Wade,  farmer,  12  acres,  parish  Balroihery.— Mr. 

George  Wilson,  farmer,  110  acres.,  parish  Grallagh.— George  Woods,  Esq.,  Miiveriou,  j.  v. 

Independent  of  the  above  witnesses  there  were  many  other  small  occupiers  and  labourers  who 
assisted  in  affirming  or  correcting  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  principal  witnesses. 


The  food  of  the  labourers  consists  of  the  commonest  quality  of  potatoes,  called  “lumpers,” 
which  are  used  for  feeding  cattle;  when  they  can  have  oven  a herrmg  with  them  it  is  con- 


sidered a treat.  They  cannot  afford  to  eat  eggs,  meat,  or  fish,  and  even  the  small  iarmers  can 
do  so"  but  seldom.  They  usually  divide  their  food  into  three  meals,  though,  as  already  stated, 
tliev  often  have  but  a sufficiency  for  two  or  even  one.  A labourer,  his  ivife,  and  three  or  tour 
voiiii2  children  would  require,  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength,  from  a stoneand  a halt  to 
two  stones  of  potatoes,  with  three  or  four  pints  of  meal  each  day.  In  periods  of  distress  a 
labourer  cannot  procure  provisions  on  credit  beyond  a loaf  or  two,  or  the  value  of  a few  pence. 

T’he  potato  b^nns  to  be  unfit  for  human  food  in  the  middle  of  June  in  most  cases,  this, 
however,  entirely  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  crop,  as  potatoes  will  keep  much  better  and 
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longer,  some  years,  than  others.  The  season  at  which  the  new  potato  crop  becomes  generally  Food. 

fit  for  consuinption  is  the  middle  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  October,  the  labourers  say  “ they  

are  too  soft  till  then,  a man  cannot  w'orlc  upon  them.”  The  longest  period  known  to  have  Leinslor. 
jntenened  betw'een  the  fitness  of  the  old  and  the  new  crop,  was  from  the  1st  of  June  to  tlie  County  Dublin, 
middle  of  October.  The  distress  of  the  peasantry  is  always  in  proportion  to  tlie  time  that  , “ — '. 
inteiTenes.  At  this  season,  which  is  also  a very  slack  time  of  work,  until  harvest,  there  is 
great  distress  every  year,  its  decree  forming  the  only  difference  between  one  year  and  anotlier.  Jolui  Puwerf  Esq. 
r 0 the  labourer  with  a large  family,  and  not  having  constant  employment,  I't  is  sure  to  prove  Sadleir,  Esq. 

a regular  annual  return  of  scarcity  and  the  severest  privations.  Of  tliis,  beinc^  now  in  tile  »>  n 

middle,  though  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  this  period,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  saw  hut 
too  many  proofs  when  visiting  the  labourere’ cabins,  having  taken  the  opportunity  of  calliiur 
at  their  usual  meal  hours,  on  purpose  to  see  the  quantity  of  food ; the  Assistant  Commissionei^ 
found  the  dish  of  potatoes,  of  which  the  meal  consisted,  to  be,  in  numbers  of  instances,  only 
sufficient  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  one  or  two  pemons,  although  intended  for  the  meal  of 
five  or  SIX.  This  deficiency  of  quantity  too,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  an  equal  deficiency  in 
the  quality  of  the  potato,  which  circumstance  would  require  the  quantity  to  be  considerably 
increased  instead  of  being  diminished.  The  squalid  appearance  of  the  men  would  be  alone 
sufficient  to  announce  the  reason  of  this  periodical  scarcity  of  food.  When  it  is  more  than 
usuaOy  great  the  poorest  class  are  obliged  to  resort  to  boiling  weeds  (especially  the  prassash 
or  wild  mustard,  which  renders  their  skin  yellow,)  as  the  only  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  that  the  potatoes  or  meal  are  dear,  as  that  the  people  having  no  employ- 
ment, have,  consequently,  no  money  to  buy  food,  however  cheap  it  may  be ; the  produce  of 
their  own  crop  being  exhausted,  partial  or  total  starration  is  the  result. 

Even  though  an  abundant  crop  of  potatoes  should  arise  in  one  year,  it  is  believed  impossible 
to  provide  from  it  against  the  failure  of  succeeding  years,  and  the  English  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner can  state,  that  though  the  farina  is  easily  extracted  from  the  potato,  and  will  keep  for 
years,  it  is  done  by  an  expensive  process,  and  never  can  be  used  as  a cheap  article  of  food. 

I his  manufacture  has  long  been  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  carried  on 
to  _a  very  considerable  extent  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  in  France  and  Germany;  but  the 
farina,  on  account  of  its  price,  is  only  used  by  starch-makers  and  pastry-cooks,  and  by  maiiu- 
facturci-s,  for  dressing  muslins,  gauzes,  and  other  fine  goods.  Corn  is  found  to  keep  here  very 
well  for  three  years,  Mr.  Machin  has  known  it  to  Iceep  well  for  five  years,  and  Mr.  Mao-ee 
stated  that  the  flour  and  meal  of  some  corn  which  he  had  for  three  years  was  preferred  byTiis 
custorners  to  that  of  more  recent  growth.  Corn  is  found  to  keep  for  a number  of  years  in  all 
countries,  if  occasionally  turned,  properly  stored,  and  well  dried,  either  from  good  harvestino- 
and  a fine  season,  or  from  kiln  drying  before  being  housed  in  the  granaries;  com,  therefori” 
by  the  suiplus  of  a year  of  abundance,  would  meet  the  deficiency  of  several  succeedino-  vears. 

It  was  to  meet  this  case  that  Napoleon  built  the  farmers’  public  granaries  in  France,  Vvain 
being  purchased  by  the  Government  in  years  of  great  abunclance,  and  sold  out  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  to  support  the  poor  and  keep  down  prices.  In  Great  Britain  the  extensive  mer- 
chants, dealers,  and  other  large  capitalists  supply,  to  a certain  extent  in  this  as  in  many  other 
cases  the  place  of  Government,  although  actuated  only  by  private  interest;  the  substitution  of 
corn  for  potatoes  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  chance 
of  starvation,  now  annually  arising  from  the  deficiency  or  unsoundness  of  the  potato,  but  the 
necessities  of  the  farmer  generally  oblige  him  to  begin  selling  immediately  after  the'  harvest, 
and  his  stack-yard  is  usually  cleared  before  the  winter  is  over;  and  with  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  and  the  average  number  of  family  to  be  fed,  clotlied,  and  sheltered  out  of  the  manv 
earnings,  it  would  be  far  too  dear  an  article  of  food  for  the  labourers. 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  ivould  subsist  a man  eating  nothing  else  for  seven  days,  a Portableness 
fiundi'cd  weight  of  meal  for  a month  if  he  messed  with  others,  but  not  so  long  if  he  lived  alone, 
in  which  case  tliere  would  be  some  waste;  food  is  therefore  much  more  easy  and  cheap  ofear- 
riage  in  corn  than  in  potatoes ; potatoes  are  so  bulky  that  they  are  never  carried  by  land,  espe- 
cially the  commoner  sort,  further  than  20  miles  at  most,  and  even  that  is  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of  can-lage.  They  are  often  dear  in  and  near  Bal- 
bnggan,  ivhile  they  were  comparatiiely  cheap  at  Drogheda,  only  seven  miles  distant,  and  Mr. 

V ■ witnesses,  stated  that  they  had  frequently  known  them  to  be  very  scarce 

at  Balbriggan,  while  they  were  very  abundant  at  Navan,  although  tlie  two  towns  are  only  20 
miles  distant  from  each  otlier,  and  communicate  by  good  roads.  This  u'ould  be  another 
advantage  of  corn  as  a general  food  over  potatoes,  that  by  its  facility  of  carriage,  the  scarcity 
of  one  district  might  be  relieved  from  the  abundance  of  another. 

No  disturbances  are  known  to  have  been  caused  in  this  barony  by  the  scarcity  of  food.  Moral  Effects  of 
lotalo  fields,  indeed,  have  been  pilfered,  sacks  cut  in  the  markets  or  on  carts,  and  other  petty  insufficient  Food, 
robberies  committed,  but  all  of  potatoes  and  other  articles  of  food.  It  was  not  the  opinion  of 
^e  witnesses  that  disti-ess  produces  any  feeling  of  recklessness  among  the  peasantry.  Mr. 

stated,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  several  formei-s,  that  the  peasantry  here  have  no 
such  feeling,  it  is  inculcated  by  their  religion,  and  they  generally  follow  the  precept,  never  to 
lose  hope,  but  to  wait  patiently  for  better  times,  and  to  trust  confidently  that  Providence” 
will  help  them.  'They  consider  that  to  despair  of  God’s  providence  is  a mortal  sin ; as  a proof 
that  they  do  not  give  themselves  up  to  recklessness  it  was  mentioned,  that  although  necessity 
sometimes  obliges  them  to  eat  the  potatoes  intended  for  seed,  they  carefully  scoop  out  the 
eyes  and  plant  them,  eating  only  the  remaining  part. 

The  peasantry  would  prefer  meal  to  potatoes,  especially  when  made  into  broad;  hut  with  Causes  ofthe  g;e- 
the  present  rate  of  rent  and  wages  they  must  use  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  food.  Althouo-h  1?'  Useof  Potato 
the  potato  is  the  dearest  crop  put  into  the  ground,  it  yields  a greater  quantity  of  human  food  - 

to  the  acre  than  any  other,  and  is  not  more  precarious  than  corn  crops. 
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10  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 
Persaas-who  attended  the  Examination. 

llev.  Dr.  Bjienxan,  p.  p.,  Galmoy. — John  Butler,  Esq.,  Wilton. — Michael  Byrne,  Esq.,  of 
Bayswell,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  J.  Cahill,  tradesman.— Mr.  Sylvester  Campion,  holds  19 
acres.— Mr.  Timothy  Corm.ack,  holds  300  acres.— Mr.  Coyne,  farmer,  shopkeeper,  and  manu- 
facturer, Urlingford.— Captain  Delany,  Ballyshellan.— Mr.  Michael  Delany,  holds  above  300 
acres.— Mr.  Dermody,  under-agent  to  Captain  Delany.— J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  Urlingford,  holds 
500  or  600  acres.— Mr.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  a builder,  — Mr.  William  Fitzpatrick,  high 
constable.- Charles  Healy,  Esq.,  agent  to  George  Healy,  Esq.— George  Healy,  Esq., 
Violet  Hill.— Michael  Hoolahan,  labourer.— John  Kelly,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Lodge,  of 
Belview.— Mr.  Patrick  M'Evoy,  a builder.— Mr.  M‘Evoy,  land  surveyor.— Mr.  M.  Murphy.- 
Robert  Neville,  Esq.,  j.  r.,  Marymount.— Mr.  Michael  Phelan,  holds  17  acres.- Rev.  Robert 
Power,  p.  p.,  Lisdowney. — Timothy  Quin,  labourer. — Mr.  Ridge,  magistrate’s  clerk. — Dr.  Ryan, 
dispensary  surgeon.— Mr.  Richard  Ryan,  butcher.— Pierce  Scully,  Esq.,  seneschal  of  several 
manors  under  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. — Robert  St.  George,  Esq.,  J.  p.,  Bailiff. — Mr.  William 
"Walsh,  holds  1 34  acres. 

Potatoes  may  be  said  to  be  the 'Only  food  of  the  labourer. — (Mr.  Walsh.') “When 

potatoes  are  scarce  in  summer  the  labourers  use  meal,  but  as  they  pay  a high  interest  for  it 

on  credit,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  potatoes  always.” — {Michael  Hoolahan.)- 

“ Labourers  and  small  farmers  use  meat  only  on  festivals,  sometimes  they  use  a salt  herring ; 
those  that  have  fowls  eat  a few  eggs,  but,  in  general,  they  either  sell  or  bai’ter  them.  (Mr. 

Copie.) “ With  the  exception  of  milk,”  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.p.,  “there  is 

little  difference  between  the  diet  ef  small  farmers  and  of  labourers.” 

A labourer’s  family  usually  obtains  three  meals  a-ds^ , two  of  these  the  labourer  himself,  if  he 

be  engaged,  usually  receives  from  his  employer. — (Mr.  Robert  NeviUei) “ From  two  and 

a half  to.  three  stones  of  potatoes  are  requisite  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a labouring  man, 

his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children.” — {All.) A greater  or  less  number  of  labourers, 

according  to  seasons  and  other  circumstances,  are  every  year  compelled  to  resort  to  persons 
who  give  them  either  potatoes  or  meal  on  credit  (meal  more  generally),  and  obtain  an  exor- 
bitant interest  for  the  accommodation.  If  a man  have  not  a good  character,  hell  hardly  get 
credit  from  any  one,  and  it  is  never  given  without  the  security  of  some  one,  who  is,  in  many 

cases,  the  labourers’  parish  priest. — (Mr.  Fitzpatrick-) As  to  the  average  rate  of  interest 

charo-ed  in  these  transactions,  the  witnesses  differ ; — Messrs.  Healy  and  Coyne  state  it  to  be 
about  50  per  cent.,  but  Michael  Hoolahan,  labourer,  asserts  that  it  is  often  100  per  cent.,  and 
R.  Procten-  mentions  a case  in  which  judgment  was  recently  pronounced  at  the  petty 
sessions,  where  an  individual  laid  obtained  a promissory  note  from  a labourer,  to  pay  10^.  hd. 
a barrel  for  potatoes,  the  actual  price  at  the  time  in  the  market  having  only  been  ‘Is.  ^d. 
Many  cases  iv’ei'C  also  mentioned,  where,  in  the  year  1833,  notes  were  passed  to  pay  £1.  4,?.  for 
meal,  at  a time  when  the  current  price  was  only  14i-. — {Timothy  Quin  and  Mr.  J.  Cahill.) 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  states,  that  “ the  old  potatoes  remain  fit  for  use  until  the  latter  end  of 
August,  by  which  time  the  early  portion  of  the  new  crop  has  become,  fit  to  dig.”  Mr.  J. 
Cahill  denies  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  obsen^es  that  “ towards  tlie  latter  end  of 
summer,  the  price  of  potatoes  usually  rises  by  degrees,  until  it  often  becomes  double  what  it 
is  at  the  cheapest  season,  viz.,  November,  so  that  some  of  the  poorer  labourers  at  that 
time  are  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  meal  a day.  The  summer  before  last,  from  the 
scarcity  of  that  article,  the  price  was  so  excessive,  that  a public  subscription  ibr  the  relief  of 
the  more  destitute,  was  had  recourse  to.”  Mit /.  Cahill  goes  on  to  say,  that  “when  such 
things  recur. with  any  degree  of  regularity,  the  cause  must  be  that  the  new  crop  does  not  over- 
take the  old  one  ; and  the  distress  in  each  year  must  be,  and  is,  in  proportion  to  the  interval 
that  separates  them.”  All  the  witnesses  say,  that  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  potato  crop  of 
one  year  could  not  be  kept  over  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  another  year.  Where  the  potato  is 
the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  they  are  altogether  dependent  on  the  year's  production, 
and  should  the  crop  fail,  extreme  distress  would  be  inevitable. 

Tho  substitution  of  corn  for  potatoes,  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  would  reduce 
the  chances  of  stan'ation,  inasmuch  as  corn,  whether  wheat,  bai-ley,  oats,  or  rye,  will  remain 
good  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  surplus  of  one  year  s crop  might  be  kept  to  meet  any 
deficiency  that  might  occur  in  a succeeding  crop. 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  subsist  a man  for  eight  or  nine  days,  whereas  a hundred 
weight  of  meal  would  maintain  a man  for  37  days  at  three  quarts  (three  pounds)  a-day,  which 
is  the  quantity  mentioned  by  the  witnesses,  as  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  a labouring 
man.  “ From  the  superior  portability  of  corn  food  to  potatoes,  it  always  occurs  in  seasons  of 
distress,  that  although  potatoes  are  not  only  abundant,  but  also  cheap.  In  a district  at  some 
distance  from  that  iii  which  the  distress  exists,  meal  is  the  ai-ticle  of  food  selected  to  relieve 
the  existing  want.” — (Mr.  Fitzpatrick.) 

“ This  immediate  district  is  one  rather  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  its  potato  crops, 
and  it  often  happens  that  carriers  clear  Is.  in  four, by  talving  potatoes  from  here  to  the  markets 
in  the  collieries,  no  part  of  which  is  20  miles  distant.  This  neighbourhood  does  not  afford  an 
instance  of  the  peasantry  being  in  a state  of  staiwation  in  one  district,  while  in  a neighbouring 
one  potatoes  are  abundant,  but  it  is  known  to  have  occurred  elsewhere.” — (Mr.  Coijne.) 

The  substitution  of  corn  food  for  potatoes,  would  not  only  render  less  the  chance  of  extreme 
distress,  but  the  exertions  rendered  necessary  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  a dearer  article, 
would  create  a greater  spirit  of  industry,  and  so  indirectly  render  that  supply  less  precarious.— 
(Messrs.  Coyne  and  Fitzpatrick.) 
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“ Disturbances  have  been  most  frequent  iu  those  years  in  whicli  potatoes  have  been  most 
scarce,-  and  the  poor  have  certainly  a general  feeling  of  jealousy  to  the  richer  classes,  at  the 
times  that  distress  presses  heavy  on  them : at  such  seasons  I have  myself  heard  them  saj', 

more  than  a hundred  times,  that  “ they  didn’t  care  what  they  did” — (Mr.  J.  Cahill.) 

“ The  reckless  feeling  of  the  peasantry  can  arise  from  no  other  cause  than  the  eonstiuit 
liability  to  disti'ess. — (Mr.  Fitzjiatrick.) 

“ The  peasantry  certainly  do  not  prefer  a potato  diet  to  meal.” — (Mr.  Coyne.) “ What 

a man  would  like  is  some  of  both,  but  without  milli,  meal  is  a poor  thing.” — {Michael 
Hoolahan.) 

All  the  witnesses  say  that  the  potatoes  usually  yields  an  abundant  crop,  rvitlr  less  expense 
and  care  than  any  description  of  corn.  “ When  the  wheat  and  oats  go  to  pay  the  rent,  the 

farmer  must  of  course  live  on  potatoes.” — (Mr.  Coyne.) “ And  when  hands  are  numerous 

and  labour  cheap,  the  labourer  can’t  afford  to  live  on  any  thing  else.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Power,  p.  p.) 

All  the  witnesses  agree,  that  corn  food  never  can  be  introduced  whilst  miits  are  raised  and 
wages  depressed,  as  at  present,  by  the  great  competition  for  land  and  for  empdoyment. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Simon  Blackiuore,  Esq.,  Low  Grange. — John  Brophy,  labourer; — David  Burtchell,  Esq.,  agent 
to  the  Earl  of  Clifden. — Mr.  Patrick  Dangan  Cantwell,  farms  150  acres. — The  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  Mount  Juliet. — ^Edward  Clifden,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Garrick. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Cody,  p.  p.,  Thoinastown. — Mr.  John  Coburn,  chief  constable  of  police. — Mr.  Cronin, 
shopkeeper,  Thomastown. — Mr.  William  Cullin,  shopkeeper,  and  proprietor  of  several  cabins. — 
Sydenham  Davis,  Esq.,  sovereign  of  Thomastown. — Mr.  John  Doyle,  of  Bramblestown,  farms 
100  acres. — Mr.  Nicholas  Doyle,  of  Blanchfieldsfown,  farms  100  acres. — Dr.  Duke,  dispensary 

surgeon. — John  Flood,  Esq.,  Flood  H-all. — James  Gorman,  small  farmer. — Hutchinson, 

Esq.,  Dangan. — ^Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  rector  of  Thomastown. — Mr.  Joseph  Keefe,  ColiimbkilJ,  90 
acres. — Mr.  Patrick  Keefe,  Coliimbkill,  190  acres. — Mr.  Matthew  Kenny,  of  Graigue,  40  acres. — 

Mr.  John  Lanigan,  Dunbell,  a large  farmer. — M'Henry,  Esq.,  attorney. — John  Murphy, 

small  farmer. — Mr.  Paul  Murphy,  farms  lOO  acres. — Mr.  Timothy  Murray,  Timakenly,  a con- 
siderable farmer.' — Mr.  O’Connor,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — Michael  Power,  labourer. — James 
Reilly  and  John  Reilly,  small  farmers. — Edward  Robbins,  Esq.,  of  Firgrove. — Rev.  Mr. 
Ryan,  R.  C.C.,  of  Thomastown. — David  Ryan,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Ryan,  road  contmetor  and 
farmer. — Edmond  Shea,  small  farmer. — Mr.  Joshua  Splint,  brewer,  and  farms  TO  acres — Rev. 
Mr.  Stack,  rector  of  Graigue. — Mr,  Taylor,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — John  Walsh  and  Michael 
WiiOLEHAN,  small  farmers. 

Potatoes  are  the  principal  food  of  all  classes  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  the  only 
food  of  a great  part  of  the  labourers.  No  class  of  farmers  use  much  butchers’  meat ; the 
smaller  ones  consume  a good  deal  of  eggs,  and  occasionally  some  poultry,  but  the  cottier,  and 
above  all  the  chance  labourer,  hardly  over  taste  anything  better  than  potatoes  and  milk. — 

(Mr.  Keefe.) Labourers’  families  eat  “ three  meals  a-day  in  the  plentiful  season  of  the 

year,  but  in  summer  a good  many  must  contrive  to  do  on  two.” — {J.  Ryan.) 

A labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  ymung  children,  would  consume  about  three 
stone  ol'  potatoes  a-day. 

In  periods  of  distress,  labourers  may  get  provisions  upon  credit,  if  they  can  give  adequate 
security.  “ In  such  cases  they  have  to  pass  a note  for  the  value,  at  40  or  50  per  cent,  above 
the  market  price.” — (Mr.  John  Doyle.) 

The  witnesses  have  nei'cr  knoivn  employers  compel  their  labourers  to  purchase  inferior 
food  from  them  at  a high  price.  % 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  the  better  descriptions  of  potatoes  begin  to  deteriorate,  but 
before  that  period,  the  potatoes  on  which  the  poor  chielly  subsist,  viz.,  the  Iv-wjjer  has 
begun  to  fail,  and  at  last  becomes  quite  unfit  for  human  food.  The  new  potato  is  generally 
fit  for  consumption  about  the  latter  end  of  August.  The  period  inten'ening  between  the 
fitness  of  the  two  crops  for  use,  has  sometimes  extended  to  a month;  last  summer  12  months 
it  lasted  about  a fortnight,  but  every  year  there  is  a space  of  time  recurring  about  the  season 
alluded  to,  during  which  potatoes  attain  a price  which  can  only  result  from  the  greater  or 
less  scarcity  of  the  article  during  the  interval  between  the  two  crops ; so  far  as  scarcity  de- 
pends on  this  period,  the  distress  is  always  proportioned  to  the  length  of  it.” — (Mr.  S.  Davis.) 

" I do  not  think  there  are  any  means  capable  of  geiieiul  adoption,  by  which  the  produce  of 
potatoes  of  one  year  can  be  rendered  available  for  another ; howe\-er,  I am  sure  that  the 
people,  through  ignorance,  diminish  the  period  that  their  potatoes  would  otherwise  lieep ; tliey 
are  in  the  habit  iu  the  spring  of  the  year,  of  leaving  the  ])its  open  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
after  they  have  removed  the  quantity  required  I'or  immediate  consumption ; by  tliis  means  the 
light  and  air  have  fuU  opportunity  of  causing  I'egetation  and  decomposition.” — (Mr.  S. 
Davis.) 

The  supply  of  the  principal  food  of  the  labouring  classes,  therefore,  is  altogether  dependent 
on  the  produce  of  one  year,  and  (from  the  bulkiness  of  the  article)  almost  of  one  place ; and 
il  the  crop  of  any  one  year  fails,  distress  is  inevitable  to  the  extent  of  the  failure,  as  the  people 
aj-e  unable  to  resort  to  corn  food. 

Corn  will  remain  good  for  two  or  three  years,  or  more,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
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Leinster. 
County  Kilkenny. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jobn  Power,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Gowran. 


Portableness. 


Causes  of  the  gene- 
ral Use  of  Potato 
Food. 


King-'s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  l.y 

W.  .T.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  \ aiiglian.  Esq. 

Bur.  C/onlisk. 


Comparative  AJ- 
vantaires  of  Potato 
and  Corn  Food. 
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grain  produced  in  one  year  is  not  consumed  until  the  next  or  subsequent  years.  The  sub- 
stitution of  corn  for  potatoes,  therefore,  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  would 
undoubtedly  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of  starvation  or  disease,  now  annually  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  former  crop. 

The  witnesses  calculate  that  a hundred  weight  (8  stone)  of  potatoes  will  subsist  a man  six  or 
seven  days. — Mr.  J.  Ryan  states  that  the  jail  allowance  is  5 lbs.  at  each  of  the  three  meals,  or 
one  stone,  one  pound  in  the  day. 

A ^varm  discussion  arose  among  the  poorer  witnesses,  as  to  the  quantity  of  meal  a man 
would  consume  in  the  24  hours ; the  estimates  varied  from  2 to  3 quarts,  which  would  be 
equal  to  a consumption  of  1 cwtinfrom  35  to  40  days.  When  the  discussion  had  terminated, 
Mr.  S.  Davis  remarked,  that  “ the  people  knew  nothing  of  the  consumption  of  any  food  but 
potatoes,  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question.” — Several 
of  the  witnesses  then  admitted  that  such  w'as  almost  the  case ; and  that  their  guesses  were- 
rather  at  what  they  would  u'ish  to  get,  than  u-hat  they  vecoUected  to  have  eaten. 

“ Potatoes  were  rather  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood  last  summer,and  at  the  same  time  they 
w'eve  one  half  cheaper  in  New  Ross,  which  is  only  12  miles  distant.  Several  small  farmers, 
whose  horses  and  carts  were  otherwise  unemployed,  were  enabled  to  bring  several  loads  here, 
and  to  sell  them  at  a profit ; but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  transport  ot  so  bulky  an 
article  could  not  be  undertaken  to  any  extent,  with  a view  to  remuneration.” — (Mr.  S.  Davis.) 

The  almost  exclusive  adoption  of  potatoes  as  an  article  of  food,  arises  not  from  a pr/erence- 
of  them  to  corn  or  bread,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  plant  which  yields  in- 
comparably the  largest  produce  of  human  food  from  a given  quantity  of  land.'^ 

The  present  low  wages  and  high  rents  compel  the  peasantry  to  use  potatoes  as  their  sole 
food,  and  while  they  continue,  must  prevent  the  introduction  of  corn  food. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

WiH/iAM  Abbott. — J.  Ashton.* — D.  Ashton.* — Gory  Atkinson,  Esq,  j.  p. — T.  Bailey,* — 
William  Blackwell. — William  Bowler.* — G.  Byrne. — G.  Byrne,  Jun. — William  Carry. — 
John  Carty.* — J.  Cleary. — T.  Corcoran. — M.  Costello.' — J.  Cooghlan.* — J.  Dancer. — 
A.  P.  Doolan,  Esq.,  J.  p.— Thomas  Doolan.— Mr.  Egan. — Mr.  Faulkner.— Rev.  Mr.  Frye. — 

William  Gill.* — Gleeson. — J.  Hallett. — R.  Hammerly,  Esq.,  j.  p. — J.  Harden. — 

P,  Hynds. — D.  Hogan. — J.  Howard. — F.  Jackson,  Esq. — M.  Keary.— M.  Keary. — J.  Ken- 
nedy.— J.  Lewis. — Colonel  Loyd,  j.  p. — William  Lucas.* — William  Lucas. — Dr.  M‘Arthur. — 

M‘Dermot. — J.  M‘Dermot. — M'Laughlin. — William  Mullins. — P.  Murray. — 

M.  Oldham.* — M.  Oldham. — John  Proud. — J.  Proode. — F.Pye.* — T.  Redding. — Riv- 

ington. — A.  Richardson,  j.  p. — Wm.  Smith  and  M.  Smith,  farmers. — Mr.  Spinner. — James 
Tennet. — T.  Tigoin.* — Wm.  Trench,  Esq. — Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell. — J.  Walker.* — Mr.  Walker 
— ^T.  Woods.* 

All  marked  thus  * are  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes  and  salt,  a little  milk  in  summer,  and 
lierrincrs  in  winter.  They  do  not  often  eat  meat,  eggs,  or  fish;  some  eggs  are  eaten  where  men 
got  no°milk;  meat  is  eaten  twice  or  thrice  a year,  and  a few  herrings  in  winter.  They  and 
their  families  generally  eat  three  meals  a day.  The  witnesses  mention  three  stone  per  day  as 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  that  a labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children 
would  consume,  using  enough  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength ; but  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Gleeson  Jo  not  think  that  quantity  quite  sufficient. 

When  labourers  in  times  of  distress  are  obliged  to  purchase  potatoes  on  credit,  the  bargain 
most  usually  made  with  them  is  that  they  shall  pay  Id.  per  stone  for  them  above  the  market 
price,  at  the  time  of  purchasing  or  the  highest  price  they  shall  rise  to,  during  that  year.  It 
has  very  rarely  been  known  here  that  employers  have  compelled  their  labourers  to  purchase 
inferior  food  I'rom  them. — Mr.  Gleeson  says,  tliat  he  knows  one  instance  where  a labourer  in 
KUcommon  parish  this  year  applied  to  his  employer  for  potatoes  to  purcliase,  and  the  farmer 
gave  him  a quantity  of  such  as  were  very  unfit  to  eat ; the  labourer  afterwards  refused  to  pay 
for  them,  and  he  brought  an  action  against  him  for  the  amount,  and  obtained  a decree,  but 
the  labourer  left  the  country  and  went  to  America  before  it  could  be  enforced. 

The  old  crop  of  potatoes  usually  becomes  unfit  for  human  lood  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  new  potato  is  generally  fit  for  consumption  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  witnesses 
have  never  known  the  old  crop  to  have  become  unfit  before  the  new  had  become  fit  for  use. 

The  potato  being  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  no  plan  having  ever  been  prac- 
tised here  to  preserve  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  crop,  to  meet  the  possible  failure  of  the 
crops  of  succeeding  years,  they  are  each  year  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the  produce  of 
that  crop,  and  always  suffer  distress  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  failure.  Corn,  if  pro- 
perly taken  care  of,  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  abuiitlant  crop  of  one  year 
may  thus  be  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  one  or  more  succeeding  years.  If  it  could  be 


* The  Assistant  Commissioners  met  with  a very  striking,  though  not  uncommon,  example  of  the 
prolific  character  of  the  polato,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  P.  Murphy,  in  this  barony.  Mr.  Murphy  had 
obtained  on  seven  acre.s  an  average  of  150  barrels  per  acre  of  the  best  kind  of  potatoes ; each  acre 
giving,  therefore,  375  cwt.,  yielded  according  to  the  estimate  given  above  of  a labouring  man’s 
consumption,  sufiicient  'food  for  one  man  about  375  weeks,  or  upwards  of  seven  men  for  one  year. 
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substituted  for  potatoes  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  it  would  greatly  mitigate  the  Food. 
distress  now  annually  arising  from  the  deficiency  or  unsound  state  of  the  potato.  ’ 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  subsist  a man  for  about  eight  days ; the  same  w'eight  Leinster. 
of  meal  for  about  thirty-seven  days.  Potatoes  are  so  bullcy  an  article  that  they  are  often  dear  County. 

m one  district,  while  they  are  cheap  in  a neighbouring  one.  Potatoes  have  been  cheap  here  

and  dear  within_20  miles_  at  Portumna.  There  could  not  be  the  difference  oi'  starvation  ami 
abundance  within  that  district,  but  there  was  starvation  in  Mayo  last  year  at  a distance  of  70  W-  J.  Gisbome,  Esq. 
miles  from  this  place,  \vhile  potatoes  were  abundant  here.  Corn  possesses  this  advanta^^e  also  ^.N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 
over  potatoes,  that  it  is  easy  of  transport,  and  if  introduced  as  a common  article  of  food,°would  ,>  77" , . , 

render  local  scarcities  less  frequent.  Llonlisk. 

■ Mr.  Trejich  and  Mr.  Atkinson  say,  that  disturbances  have  not  become  more  frequent  in  Pnviableness. 
years  or  seasons  in  which  potatoes  have  been  more  scarce  than  usual.  When  tliey  have  taken  Moral  effects, 
place,  it  has  been  m winter,  when  food  is  comparatively  plentiful,  and  not  in  summer  when 
potatoes  are  frequently  scarce. — Mr.  Atkinson  says,  “ I think  the  constant  liability  of  the 
peasantry  to  distress  has  a great  tendency  to  produce  a feeling  of  recklessness  among  them,  but 
there  are  instances  of  men  far  removed  from  distress  joining  in  disturbances. 

The  labourei-s  like  meal  as  a change,  but  prefer  potatoes  as  constant  food. — Mr.  Gleeson  Causes  of  the  gene- 
^ys,  “ I think  they  would  always  prefer  bread  or  meal  for  breakfast,  and  potatoes  for  dinner.” 

Potatoes  are  eaten  because  they  are  the  cheapest  food,  and  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  eat  a 
dearer.  Corn  cannot  be  eaten  by  them  until  a considerable  change  talces  place  in  their  con- 
dition, as  respectsivages  and  employment— Mr.  Walker  says,  “Even  though  the  rents  were 
lower,  I do  not  think  the  small  tenants  could  eat  corn ; a reduction  in  rents  would  not  alone  be 
sufficient.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Simon  Boliing,  labourer. — J.(lmes  Brock,  labourer. — John  Brophy,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Dowlan  Examin.itiona 

f"™”-  '-S'  labourer.-  k,,. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton. — Wm.  Harper,  labourer. — Mr.  Kelly,  schoolmaster. — Mr.  Ke.n.vedy,  farmer. James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Malone,  sergeant  of  police.— Mr.  Lewis  Morriss,  farmer.— Mr.  Murray,  farmer.—  o.  . 

Mr,  James  O’Connor,  farmer, — R.  Odlum,  Esq. — Mr.  Porter,  farmer. — Raite,  Esq. 

Thomas  Renkins,  labourer.—  Ridgeway,  Esq.— Mr.  Sunney,  farmer.— Mr.  E.  Walsh, 

farmer. 


Mr.  Odhnn  states  that  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  food  of  the  labourei-s  in  this 
barony,  especially  in  winter ; the  families  of  day-labourers,  though  potatoes  are  very  cheap 
are  frequently  obliged  to  beg  in  the  winter  season.  The  diet  of  labourers  consists  of  the  veiV 
worst  description  of  potatoes,  “lumpers,”  and  salt,  or,  at  least,  buftcrmillc.  Simon  BoUini 
says,  “We  vciy  seldom  eat  eggs  or  fish,  and  flesh  meat  we  never  touch.”  He  furtlier  addl 
that  “in  summer,  when  the  work  goes  on,  the  labourers  get  three  meals  in  the  clay,  but  in 
winter  they  are  glad  enough  to  get  two.”  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  “When  labourers 
are  out  of  employment  it  is  almost  starving  with  them.”  The  quantity  of  potatoes  requisite 
for  a labourer,  with  a wife  and  three  or  four  children,  is  considered  to  be  from  two  to  three 
stones  in  the  day.  And  S.  Bolling  says,  that  in  periods  of  distress,  when  a labourer  has  no 
means  of  procuring  what  is  necessary  for  his  family,  “if  he  is  at  work  with  a farmer  he  may 
give  him  provisions  on  credit,  but  he  will  charge  him  double.”  And  Barney  MansranA 
labourer,  states,  “ I paid  £I  last  year  for  1 ewt.  of  meal,  got  on  credit,  the  price  of  which  at 
the  time  was  only  ll.y.  in  the  market  for  ready  money.” 

f states,  that  at  the  end  of  summer  potatoes  are  generally  consumed;  and  he  Comparative Acl- 

urttior  stated,  “J,  have  frequently  known  the  poor  man  to  suffer  severely,  beim?  obliged  to  die/  vantages  otPotato 
his  potato  ground,  where  he  wouM  have  more  than  three  times  the  produce  in  lix  ivcclcs  after”  and:Com  Pood, 
this  IS  often  a matter  of  great  suffering.”  A month  is  sometimes  known  to  intervene,  after 
the  old  crop  IS  consumed,  before  the  new  is  fit  for  use,  during  which  period  the  distress  is 
p-eatly  aggravated,  inasmuch  as  the  deficiency  of  one  year’s  potato  crop  cannot  be  supplied 
by  the  surplus  of  the  former;  for  potatoes  cannot  be  kept  over  from  year  to  year  as  corn  can, 
which  lasts  for  several  years,  and,  as  food,  has  this  advantage 'over  potatoes,  that  the  surplus 
ot  one  harvest  prevents  the  destitution  arising  from  the  deficiency  of  the  next : besides 
wherever  the  potato  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  the  supply  of  food  must  be  in  a great 
measure  dependent  on  the  i>roductioii  of  the  year,  so  that,  distress  to  the  extent  of  the  failure 
IS  utmost  the  inevitable  consequence.  With  regard  to  diseases  arising  from  the  want  of  food 
conseqiieut  on  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  “ Diseases  are 
undoubtedly  spread  from  the  destitution  of  the  labourers;  nor  do  I believe  the  world  contains 
a more  wretched  place  than  this  in  some  seasons.” 

One  cwt  of  potatoes  wiU'last  a man  for  eight  days,  while  one  ewt  of  oatmeal  will  last  five  Portabltness. 
times  as  long ; but  Mr.  Odlim  remarks,  that  meal  cannot  be  so  well  used  as  potatoes  without 
_ tutchen.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  often  a considerable  difference  in  the  price  of  potatoes 
in  districts  not  many  miles  asunder;  this  was  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  bulk  of  potatoes 
as  a tood,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  convey  them  in  sufficient  quantities  from  place  to  place ; 


, • . . — v^uauiiuu'O  llUlll  DiUCC  (O  pidCC  ; 

Whereas  corn,  containing  so  much  more  nourishment  in  a smaller  compass,  is  in  that  proportion 
so  much  more  easy  of  conveyance. 

The  labouring  classes  in  this  barony  were  stated  to  be  both  wretched  and  reckless  “What  Moral  Effects. 
Sfyr— {S  remedy  for  our 

The  labourers  in  this  barony  are  unacquainted  with  the  general  use  of  bread  as  food,  Use 

Food.  . 
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Food. 
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Jonatban  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O'Hea,  Esq. 
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John  Power,  Esq. 
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rtieir  diet  consisting  of  “lumpers”  and  salt;  and  they  complain  of  not  having  a sufficiency 
even  of  that  But  the  peasantry  are  obliged  to  use  the  cheapest  food,  and  an  acre  ot  potatoes, 
is  far  more  productive  than  one  of  corn ; so  that  corn,  as  food,  cannot  possibly  be  introduced 
while  the  present  condition  of  the  people  continues;  that  is,  •while  rents  and  wages  aie  in 
their  present  state. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Kev.  John  Baiilie,  Clonealconan.— Rev.  Wm.  Baillie.— Mr.  Turner  B.arret,  Dundalk  parish, 
farmer.— L.  Bicoer,  Esq.,  J.  p.,  Dundalk.— Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  farmer,  Dundalk  parish. 
—Thomas  Byrne,  Eossmakey.— Mr.  Terence  Colman,  Ballybarraclc,  farmer.- Mr.  Con- 
nelly, farmer. — Mr.  Laurence  Cunninqham,  Donaghmore. — Mr.  Robert  Dickie,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Owen  Duffy,  farmer. — J.  Eastwood,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Castletown. — Faithful  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  J.  p.,  Corderoy. — Mr.  James  Ferguson,  farmer,  Blackrock. — Rev.  J.  Finlay,  rector  of 

Faughart. John  Garthy,  occupier  of  four  acre.s. — Mr.  William  Hacket,  farmer  and  baronial  col- 

lector,- Mr.  John  Kairne,  farmer,  Louth.— Felix  Kelly,  occupier  of  four  acres  in  Faughart 
parish  —Mr  Joseph  Kelly,  farmer,  Balriggan.— Lawrence  Kelly, labourer,  Dundalk.- Patrick 
Kelly,  occupier  of  two  acres.-Rev.  Henry  Kierney,  p.  p.,  Faughart.-Rev.  Alexander  Kin- 
DELLAN,  p.  p,,  Enniskeen.— Thomas  Koyle,  labourer.— Rev.  Michael  Lennan,  p.  p.,  Creg- 
gan.- Terence  Lennan,  64  years  of  age,  now  a labourer  at  Dundalk,  but  formerly  an  occupier  of 
24  acres  of  land,  who,  being  inaiTcar  one  and  a half  year’s  rent,  was  ejected  three  years  ago  from  the 
land  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  occupied  for  80  or  90  years. — Mr.  John  M‘Allister,  Cam- 
brickville,  brewer  and  landholder. — Mr.  John  M‘Ardill,  farmer,  Rossan.- Rev.  Dr.  M‘Can,  p.  p., 
Dundalk,  Roche  and  Kane,  and  Castletown.- James  M'Crave,  farmer,  Dowdalshill.— 
Mr.  Michael  M‘Garth,  farmer,  Haggardston.— J.  M‘Gusty,  Esq.,  Derryfalone.— John  M'Hardy, 
occupier  of  eight  acres.— Philip  Martin,  labourer.- William  Mathis,  Esq.,  Dundalk.— Mr.  P. 
Mathis,  farmer. — Dennis  Murphy,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Murphy’,  farmer,  Louth. — Thomas 
Murphy,  occupier  of  four  acres.- Paul  Parks,  Esq.,  Dundalk.— Thomas  Philip,  occupier  of 

three  acres.—  Piggot,  Esq.,  J.  p.,  Dundalk.— Wm.  II.  Richardson,  Esq,,  Prospect.— 

Mr.  VYilliam  Reilly,  farmer,  Castle  Roach.— Mr.  H.  Robb,  farmer,  Tavanamore.— John  Robin- 
son, labourer,  Faughart. — Wm.  R.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Dundalk, — Rogers,  Esq.,  Dundalk.— 

Patrick  Savage,  Hamslown.— Mr.  Owen  Trainer,  farmer. — John  Turner,  occupier  of  eight 
acres. — Mr.  Patrick  Wyme,  Dundalk.- There  were,  besides  the  above,  a great  number  of  per- 

sons present  at  the  public  examinations  whose  names  are  not  given  as  they  did  not  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes,  very  few  being  able  to  afford  the  use  of  meal. 
Labourers  never  use  meat,  eggs,  or  fish.  Small  farmers  eat  a few  eggs  and  herrings,  but 
seldom  can  afford  to  consume  any  of  even  their  own  pork.  Labourers  almost  always  divide 
their  food  into  three  meals,  though  sometimes  it  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one.  John 
Robinson  knows  several  families  in  his  neighbourhood  who  frequently  have  but  one  meal 
a-day.  A labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  using  the  quantity 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength,  would  consume  four  stones  of  potatoes  per  day. 
In  times  of  distress  labourers  may  borrow  a few  potatoes  from  a neighbour,  or  may  procure 
provisions  on  credit,  but  to  a very  small  extent,  perhaps  5j.  worth ; when  they  do  obtain  credit 
they  are  crcncrally  charged  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  above  the  market  price.  Labourers  are 
never  compelled  by  their  employers  to  purchase  inferior  provisions  from  them  at  a high  price. 

The  potato  usually  becomes  unfit  for  human  food  after  the  month  of  June,  and  sometimes 
sooner.  The  new  potato  is  generally  fit  for  use  about  the  middle  or  end  of  August.  The 
longest  penod  linoivn  to  have  intervened  between  the  two  crops  is  three  months,  from  the  1st 
of  June  to  the  1st  of  September,  1817.  The  distress  of  the  peasantry  is  almost  always  very 
great  at  this  season,  from  the  united  causes  of  the  want  ol  potatoes,  and  the  absence  of 
employment,  the  month  of  July  and  the  firet  half  of  August  being  a time  during  which  work 
is  extremely  scarce.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  amount,  for  those  wlio  have  lai-go  families  and 
not  regular  work,  to  an  annual  return  of  temporary  famine.  Those  persons  are  under  the 
necessity  of  beginning  to  take  up  their  new  crop  of  potatoes  long  before  they  come  to  maturity, 
and  as  they  are  frequently  at  that  time  not  larger  than  marbles  or  walnuts,  the  dread  of 
encroaching  on  their  next  years  means  of  subsistence,  induces  them  to  put  themselves  upon  the 
shortest  possible  allowance  which  will  support  nature.  Mr.  IP.  Hackett,  Mr.  Trainer,  and 
several  other  witnesses  knew  many  families  who  were  frequently  thus  situated  ; and  one  of  the 
witnesses  stated,  that  the  widow  and  orphans  of  a respectable  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood 
were  frequently,  at  that  period,  in  the  habit  of  not  getting  up  till  10  or  12  o’clocli,  to  sleep 
away  the  breakfast  time,  because  they  had  not  food  enough  to  supply  that  meal. 

There  are  no  means  discovered  of  making  the  surplus  potatoes  from  an  abimdaiit  year  supply 
the  deficiency  of  any  succeeding  year.  The  art  of  extracting  the  flour,  or  farina,  has  been 
known  and  practised  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent ; but  it  is  only  done  by  an  expensive 
process,  which  prevents  it  from  being  used  as  an  article  of  common  food,  and  confines  the 
consumption  of  it  to  pastry-cooks,  starch-makers,  and  manufacturers  for  dressing  tine  goods. 
The  peasantry  are  entirely  dependent  for  a sufficient  supply  of  food  each  yeai-  on  the  produce 
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of  the  potato  crop,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  failure  extreme  distress  is  inevitable.  Corn  hashoen 
kept  here  for  several  years ; and  it  can  be,  jand  is  done  in  all  countries,  by  means  of  crood  }jra- 
naries,  ventilation,  and  occasionally  turning  the  grain  ; if  kept  in  the  straw  it  will  remain  o-oodfor 
several  years  longer.  Corn,  therefore,  obviously  supplies  the  means  of  providing, ''by  the 
abundance  of  some  years,  for  the  deficiency  of  others;  and  this  is  done  in  France,  and  se\^oral 
other  countries  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere,  by  means  of  public  granaries.  The  introduc- 
tion of  corn  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  in  this  countiy  would  undoubtedly  diminish 
the  chances  of  starvation,  now  annually . arising  from  tho  defieiency  or  unsound  state  of  the 
potato.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  things/ the  consumption  of  corn  by  the  labouring  classes 
would  be  impossible,  since  they  have  not  the^meaHS  of  ^always  ensuring  tlremsehes  a supply 
of  the  much  cheaper  food  of  potatoes.  ' " ^ 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  would  subsist  a man  from  five  to  seven  days,  accordino-  to  his 
appetite  and  worlc ; a hundred  weight  of  meal  ivould  subsist  him  from  four  to  five'’weeks. 
Potatoes  are  so  bulky  an  article,  and  tiierefore -so  difficult  of  conveyance  to  any  distance,  that 
they  have  been  selling  for  a stone  at  Ballybay,  w^hile  they  sold  for  and  7cL  at  Dun- 
dalk, these  pUices  being  distant  but'.22  miles  from  each  other.  It  has  never  occurred  here  tliat 
potatoes  have  been  abundant  in  onerdistrict,  while  the  peasantry  . were  stanfing  fi-om  tlie  dearth 
of  them  in  neighbouring  districts ; nor  could  it  v^ell  occur  in  districts  nearer  to  each  other  than 
from  30  to  40  miles,  as  a great  rise  of  price  would  immediately  cause  potatoes  to  be  carried  so 
far  to  any  place  needing  them.  When,  howei^er,  the  people  are  extremely  poor  they  may, 
from  want  of  employment  and  money,  be  starving  in  one  district  u here  their  potatoes  have 
fculed,  or  are  exhausted,  while  that  produce  may  be  cheap  and  abundant  in  a neighbouriim 
district.  The  substitution  of  coni  food  for  potatoes  would,  in  consequence  of  its  'facihty 
transport,  render  distress  less  frequent;  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  provide  the  labourers  with 
the  means  of  living  upon  corn. 

Disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  only  as  far  as  they  related  to  food. 
This  was  the  case, in  the  years  I8’26  and  1830,  and  other  years  of  general  scarcity,  during 
w'hich  the  labouring  classes  were  obliged  to  beg  for  potatoes,  or  meal,  and,  in  some  cases, 
where  they  were  refused,  they  took  them  forcibly. 

The  labourers  would  prefer  meal  and  bread,  if  they  could  get  them,  to  potatoes,  or  at  least 
with  a very  few  potatoes,  “ just  for  old  acquaintance  sake.”  The  jiotato  crop  was  usmilly 
abundant,  until  the  failures  within  the  last  few  years,  but  otherwise  it  is  the  dearest  crop 
which  is  put  into  the  ground.  The  peasantry  must  use  the  dieapest  food  ; nor,  durino-  the 
present  state  of  rents  and  wages,  can  corn  food  be  introduced.  ° 


Iversons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Aughery,  labourer.— Ciiidley  Barxes,  Esq.,  Newtown.— Thomas  B.arnes,  Esq,  West- 
lands,  j.p. — Dr.  Bexnett,  Kells. — Mr.  James  Booker,  Kells. — Terexce  Briex,  farmer,  Shul- 
verstowii, — Thomas  Byrxe,  labourer. — Charles  C.-urdan,  labourer, — James  Clarke,  labourer. — 
Patrick  Clarke,  labourer. — Mr.  H.  Colstan,  Kells,  farmer,  and  ag-eiit  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
Meath. — P.atrick  Carrax,  labourer. — John  Cus.ack,  labourer. — Mr.  Lawrence  Daly,  farmer 
and  miller,  Blackwater-mills. — Thomas  D.avis,  labourer. — James  Drum,  labourer. — Joiix  Dyas, 

Esq.,  Berfords,  landed  proprietor  and  extensive  grazier. — John  Farell,  Esq..  Moynalty,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Mr.  Farrelly,  p,  p,,  Dulaiie. — John  Fitzpatrick,  labourer. — Mr.  Edward  Flood,  farmer 
Shulverstown, — Hugh  Gearty,  labourer. — Rev.  Messrs.  Gibney  and  Brian,  Roman  Catbolic 
curates.— James  Gilshinnan.  — Mr.  P.  Gilshinnan,  farmer,  Ash  Park. — Captain  William 

Graham,  Oakly  Park. — John  Gurran,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Kearney,  Etholstown,  farmer. 

Mr.  Peter  Kearney,  farmer,  Wallerstown.— Mr.  Daniel  Kellett,  farmer,  Kells.— Rev.  Mr. 
Kiernan,  p.  p,  of  Screen. — John  Larisy,  labourer. — Patrick  Lynch,  labourer. — Dr.  M'Dermott, 
Moynalty, — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Evoy,  p.  p.,  Union  of  Kells. — P.atrick  M'Guire,  labourer. — Richard 
M'Nally,  labourer. — Mr.  J.ames  Masterson,  farmer,  Rathboyne. — ^The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 
of  Meath,  Mr.  Henry  Melview  Molloy,  farmer. — James  More,  labourer. — John  Morphy 
labourer.— John  Murray,  labourer.— Mr.  Owen  Newman,  farmer,  Ellenskeer.— Mr.  Patrick 
Newman,  farmer,  Kelmanham,— Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  curate  of  Croskeel,— John  Ratcliff,  Esq,, 
Willmount.— Mr.  Terence  Reilly,  farmer,  Drewstown,— Mr.  William  Reilly,  farmer,  Kells.— 
Peter  Rogers.  labourer.-RicnARD  Rothwell,  Esq.,  Rockfield,  i.  p.— Rev.  Robert  Sarc.eant, 
Kells,  j.p. — Henry  Sheridan,  labourer. — John  Smith,  labourer. — Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  Cherry- 
mount,  j.  p.  for  Meath  and  Cavan,- Rev.  P.  Smith,  curate  of  Moynalty.— Samuel  Smith,  Esq., 
Chcrryinount.— Dominick  Swift,  labourer.— Morris  Swift,  labourer,— John  Tully,  labourer.— 
Thomas  Tully,  labourer. — John  Ward,  labourer. — Besides  whom  many  other  small  occupiers  and 
labourers  assisted  in  the  inquiry,  but  took  a less  prominent  part  in  giving  evidence. 

Potatoes  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labourers ; oatmeal  is  only  used  in  summer  (when  potatoes 
are  bad)  by  men  in  good  employment  on  some  particular  occasions,  and  on  those  only  la- 
bourers may  have  a morsel  of  bacon,  a herring,  or  an  egg,  as  a treat.  Small  farmers  eat 
herrings,  eggs,  and ' butter,  generally,  and  sometimes  a slice  of  bacon.  Labourers  usually 
have  three  meals  a-day,  but  in  spring  and  summer  they  often  have  only  two,  because 
potatoes  and  work  are  generally  botii  scarce  at  that  time ; and  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  they  have 
otten  to  trust  to  one  meal  a-day  for  support,  or  to  divide  into  two  or  three  meals,  what,  in  many 
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cases  is  barely  sufficient  for  one.  A labouring  man,  his  wife  and  three  or  four  young  children, 
to  support  themselves  in  health  and  strength,  should  consume  about  three  stones  of  potatoes 
per  day.  In  periods  of  distress  labourers  cannot,  generally,  procure  provisions  on  credit  to  any 
extent,  unless  they  are  men  of  very  excellent  character,  and  in  constant  employment ; the  rest 
may,  perhaps,  get  a little  meal,  or  a few  ban'els  of  potatoes,  on  the  credit  of  their  next  crop,  or 
their  harvest  work,  but  seldom  beyond  that;  they  are  generally  charged  from  20  to  35  per 
cent,  above  the  market  price,  for  this  credit.  It  is  not  at  all  the  practice  with  employers  here 
to  compel  their  labourers  to  buy  inferior  food  from  them  at  a high  price.  Contractors  for 
roads,  however,  often  do  so.  Some  doubtful  cases  were  mentioned  of  apnts  having  done  so, 
but  it  was  not  generally  believed ; and  if  it  occurred,  it  was  unknown  to  their  employers.  La- 
bourers have  never  been  obliged  here  to  purchase  the  meat  of  cattle  which  died  of  disease,  and 
even  if  it  were  attempted  to  force  them,  tlie  feeling  against  eating  such  meat  is  so  strong  that 
it  could  not  be  overcome. 

The  potato  is  generally  unfit  for  use  after  the  middle  of  June  or  the  1st  of  July.  Of  the 
new  crops,  “ the  cups”  (middle  quality)  are  fit  to  eat  by  the  1st  of  September;  "lurnpers” 
are  not  eaten  here,  they  are  not  fit  for  human  food  till  the  middle  of  September,  oi-  beginning 
of  October,  until  then  they  are  generally  too  soft  for  a man  to  'svork  upon.  The  longest  period 
known  to  have  intervened  between  the  crop  being  unfit,  and  the  new  crop  becoming  fit  for 
human  food,  was  from  tire  beginning  of  June  to  the  month  of  October : it  was  in  the  year 
1817,  when  there  was  a great  scarcity,  the  year  preceding  having  been  a wet  one:  the  oats 
were  being  reaped  at  Christmas.  Undoubtedly  the  distress  of  the  peasantry  is  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  time  that  thus  intervenes,  and  the  universal  opinion  that  it  is  the  most  frightful 
evil  in  Ireland,  is  but  too  strongly  confirmed  by  the  wretchedness  that  it  annually  renews  or 
increases,  in  the  shape  of  a regular  pcnodical  visitation  which  only  varies  from  great  pri- 
vations to  absolute  famine,  according  to  the  season,  the  price  of  food,  employment,  and  other 
local  circumstances  of  the  district.  Every  one  states  that  the  present  year  (1835)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  favourable,  in  every  way,  that  can  be  remembered,  except  that  employment  is  as 
scarce,  or  more  so,  than  in  late  years ; the  last  crop  of  potatoes  was  generally  excellent,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and,  as  far  as  is  yet  knowm,  or  can  be  ascertained,  the  same  opinion 
is  formed  of  the  present  one  ; potatoes  have  consequently  been  very  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
this  has  also  been  the  case  with  meal  and  all  other  provisions. 

The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  would  here  remark  that,  besides  the  abundance^  of 
late  seasons,  there  are  several  very  important  circumstances  connected  \vith  agriculture  which 
are  beginning  to  operate  powerfully  as  a mitigation,  at  least,  of  this  periodical  calamity.  They 
arise  from  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  consist— in  drilling  potatoes,  by  which 
method  the  ground  is  better  tilled,  and  the  crop  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  old  “ lazy- 
bed”  mode— in  stall-feeding  cattle,  which  being  done  here  on  potatoes,  the  surplus  quantity 
of  these  roots  is  available  either  for  stall-feeding,  or  for  human  food,  according  to  the  demand 
for  the  latter,  when  the  result  of  the  crop  is  ascertained — and  in  having  improved  the  potato 
itself  by  more  judicious  cultivation  and  other  treatment,  and  the  introduction  of  better  sorts ; 
so  that  the  old  crop  now  keeps  longer,  and  the  new  one  becomes  sooner  fit  for  taking  up  and 
consumption  than  was  the  case  formerly.  The  low  price  and  increased  abundance  of  grain, 
meal,  and  agricultural  produce,  have  also,  of  course,  a similar  though  indirect_  tendency. 

The  witnesses,  and  other  persons  of  all  classes,  gave  the  Assistant  Commissioners  the  most 
appalling  accounts  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  the  want  of  food,  between  the  two  crops  of 
potatoesriiad  reduced  the  poor  in  many  former  years.  Privation  (the  usual  allowance  of 
potatoes  being  curtailed  by  one-half  or  two-thirds)  tvas  the  common  lot  of  almost  all  labourers 
only  occasionally  employed,  but  numerous  families  were  obliged  to  live  on  a few  penny  worths  of 
meid,  weekly,  (which  they  begged,  or  borrowed,  during  that  time)  made  up  into  a kind  of  soup 
by  boiling  it  with  the  weed  commonly  called  prassagh  in  Ireland,  and  charlock  (wild  mus- 
tard) in  Eno-land.  This  plant  is  decidedly  unwholesome,  and  when  eaten  in  the  manner  just 
described,  is  said  to  render  the  skin  nearly  as  yellow  as  its  own  flower.  To  such  an  extent  is 
this  practice  carried  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  such  are  its  noxious  effects  on  the  health  oi  the 
poorfthat  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  forbid  their  eating  this  weed;  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
priests  and  farmers  set  persons  to  prevent  them  from  gathering  it.  This  year,  however,  as 
already  mentioned,  is,  in  these  districts  at  least,  a fortunate  exception  to  this  general  rule  of 
misery ; as  far  as  bare  necessary  sustenance  in  potatoes  goes,  the  rule  seems  to  be  reversed  this 
year,  most  labourers  haring  potatoes  enough  to  satisfy  nature,  and  the  exception  being  that 
some  are  obliged  to  curtail  their  usual  quantity  by  from  a fourth  to  a half,  or,  perhajjs,  some- 
times more.  \)f  this  deficiency  the  Assistant  Clommissioners  met  with  quite  as  many  instances 
amon<5-  the  very  small  occupiers,  say  of  from  one  to  three  acres,  in  these  two  baronies,  as  among 
the  labourers.  , . ■ 

In  a number  of  cases  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  families  subsisting  entirely  on  their 
new  crop  of  potatoes ; and  this  circumstance,  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  August,  is 
sufficient  alone  to  prove,  even  had  there  been  no  other  proofs  of  it,  the  great  want  of  food 
‘wkich  they  must  have  been  labouring  under,  as  ivell  as  the  short  allowance  that  they  must 
then  have  been  subsisting  upon.  The  average  size  of  the  potato  did  not,  at  the  time,  exceed 
the  size  of  a walnut;  ancf,  as  they  were  thus  consuming  their  crop  about  ten  times  as  fast  as 
if  it  had  obtained  its  full  maturity,  the  effect  of  such  a knowledge  must  have  been  (and,  it  is 
well  known,  always  is)  to  enforce  the  smallest  possible  allowance  on  those  of  whom  that  crop 
was  to  form'  almost  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  for  the  ensuing  year.  Independently  of  the 
ocular  proofs  of  this  lamentable  anticipation  of  the  crop,  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
had,  by  seeino-  the  new  potatoes  boiling,  or  being  eaten  in  a number  of  the  cabins  which  they 
visit’ed the  existence  of  the  practice  was  confinned,  in  many  other  cases,  by  seeing  w'omen  and 
boys  in  the  act  of  digging  them  up,  and  by  occasionally  meeting  with  ridges  already  partly 
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cleared  of  their  produce.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  found  sevei-al  instances  of  very  great 
privation  in  this  way  among  labourers  and  little  tradesmen  (shoemakers,  tailore,  &c.)  in  po- 
pulous villages  and  bogs;  but  they  were  scarcely  equalled  by  some  cases  among  small 
occupiers,  who,  as  already  stated,  are  ireqiiently  more  wretched  than  labourers,  when  they 
have  little  or  no  employment,  no  cow',  no  children  old  or  industrious  enough  to  help  them,  or 
when  they  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  industry  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  their 
land.  The  most  deplorable  instance  of  misery  seen  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  these 
baronies  was  one  already  alluded  to,  of  the  occupier  of  a cabin,  and  half  an  acre  of  land,  at 
Fears,  in  the  lower  barony : the  state  of  the  cabin  and  its  furniture  has  already  been  described. 
In  this  case,  the  chief  causes  of  the  family’s  w'retchedness  were  the  youth  of  the  children,  and 
the  want  of  the  means  and  the  knowledge,  or  industry,  to  till  the  land,  which  was  extremely  . 
poor,  and  covered  with  weeds,  and  part  of  it.  then  lying  waste  for  want  of  seed  to  plant  pota- 
toes last  spring.  This  family,  consisting  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  four  young  children,  was 
then  subsisting,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  the  usual  allowance,  upon  their  new  crop  of  potatoes, 
which  were  literally  not  so  large  as  walnuts.  The  man  was  out  digging  peat  at  the  bog,  for 
their  fuel;  the  woman  looked  wretchedly  iU,  and  said  she  had  not  heen  well  for  some  weeks. 
She  appeared  to  be  suffering  under  one  of  those  attacks  of  low  fever  to  which  the  poor  are 
very  subject  at  this  season,  when  reduced  by  the  insufficiency  and  bad  quality  of  their  I'ood  : 
she  had  not  been  to  the  public  dispensary,  saying  she  thought  the  doctor  could  do  her  no 
good ; both  her  mental  and  physical  powers  appeared  entirely  prostrated ; and  she  seemed  to 
Save  sunk  into  a state  of  apathy  which  made  her  indifferent,  or  at  least  completely  resigned  to 
whatever  might  befal  herself  and  family,  under  the  evident  impression  tliat  they  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent,  or  even  to  mitigate  that  calamity.  When  the  English  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner entered  the  cabin,  this  w'oman  was  sitting  on  a stool,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand ; 
her  fixed  and  vacant  stare,  exhibiting  every  sign  of  mental  and  bodily  stupor,  and  her  clothes 
and  personal  appearance,  of  complete  destitution  : around  her,  on  the  floor,  sat  three  children, 
in  rags,  and  half  naked ; and  what  with  this  group,  the  bare  walls  of  the  cabin,  and  the  dirty 
and  neglected  state  of  tlie  land  around  it,  a more  complete  picture  of  misery  and  desolation 
could  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  met  with  the  following  proof,  among  others,  of  the  difficulty 
which  labourers  in  populous  places,  and  who  have  only  occasional  employment,  experience 
in  maintaining  themselves  at  the  season  alluded  to : one  of  these  men  had  taken  up  the  trade 
of  making  and  selling  heath  brooms  to  support  himself  and  family  until  harvest;  it  took  him 
one  day  to  get  the  heath,  another  day  to  make  a dozen  brooms,  and  a third  to  sell  them,  it  lie 
could ; for  which  dozen  he  got  only  U.  Gd. : the  hollow  cheeks  and  emaciated  appearance  of  tltis 
man,  though  of  a powerful  frame  and  make,  bespoke  his  destitution,  and  his  clothes  were  so 
patched  and  ragged,  that  his  bare  body  was  seen  in  a dozen  places,  and  showed  that  he  had 
no  covering  whatever  but  his  jacket  and  breeches. 

No  means  is  known  here  (and  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  may  add,  anywhere 
else)  of  pro\  iding,  by  the  abundant  potato  crop  of  one  year,  against  the  possible  failure  oi  a 
succeeding  year. 

Tlte  mode  of  extracting  and  preserving  the  farina  of  the  potato  has  long  been  practised  in 
Scotland,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent;  but  it  is  too  dear  for  common  I'ood,  and  is 
only  used  for  pastry,  starch,  &c. ; the  chief  consumption  of  it  is  for  dressing  mmuiraclurecl 
goods.  The  food  of  the  peasantry  must,  therefore,  be,  in  each  year,  entirely  dependent  on  the 
production  of  that  year,  except  as  far  as  tlie  small  quantity  of  oatmeal  which  the  labourers 
and  small  occupiers  can  afford  to  consume  ; and  the  evil  is  only  mitigated  by  the  circmnstancos 
mentioned  above  (the  surplus  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  for  stall-feeding,  and  available  for 
human  food,  the  improved  mode  of  cultivating  them,  &c.).  Corn,  on  the  contrary,  keeping 
for  several  years,  may  be  made  to  supply,  from  the  abundance  of  one  year,  the  deficiency  ol 
another.  Corn  has  often  been  kept  here  for  three  years,  by  careful  housing  and  turning ; if 
kept  in  the  straw,  and  on  a rick-stand  to  be  safe  from  the  vermin,  it.  may  be  preserved  good 
for  six  or  seven  years.  Mr.  Nicholson,  a large  proprietor  here,  has  kept  oats  for  se\-en  years. 
Mr.  Magee,  a corn-dealer,  has  kept  wheat  I'or  three  years  in  the  gmin  ; and  Mr.  MT'Ceeii  has 
known  wheat  to  be  kept  five  years.  The  substitution  of  corn  for  potato  food  would,  therefore, 
remove  the  enls  now  annually  arising  from  the  deficiency,  or  unsound  state  of  the  potato; 
but  the  diffieidty  is,  whence  the  peasantry  are  to  derive  the  means  of  living  on  corn. 

A working  man  will  consume  a full  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day,  or  a hundred  weight  in 
eiglit  days.  Three  pounds  of  meal  will  subsist  a man  for  a day,  being  a hundred  wei^it  for 
37  days ; if  several  persons  were  messing  together,  less  would  do.  Potatoes  are  generally 
cheap  at  Kells,  and  dear,  tiot  8 miles  off,  at  Na\’an;  but  this  can  only  happen,  of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  for  when  the  difference  of  price  exceeds,  and 
will  pay  for  carriage,  they  are  immediately  taken  from  the  cheap  place  to  the  dear  one,  until 
the  balance  of  price  is  restored.  They  have  been  known  to  pay  for  carriage  to  the  distance  of 
40  or  50  miles.  It  could  not  happen,  therefore,  that  the  peasantry  in  one  district  would  be  in 
a state  of  .starvation,  while  potatoes  would  be  abundant  in  a neighbouring  district,  unless  the 
people  in  the  starved  district,  had  no  money  at  all  to  pay  for  them.  The  general  substitution 
of  corn  for  potatoes  as  the  principal  food  would  of  course  also,  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
transport,  render  extreme  distress  less  frequent,  if  the  labourers  could  afford  to  consume  corn. 

^^'hen  scarcity  existed,  the  people  stopped  cars,  and  cut  the  sacks  containing  potatoes, 
which  they  strewed  on  the  road,  not  with  the  object  of  plundering,  but  to  prevent  strangers 
from  coming  to  purchase,  and  take  them  out  of  the  country.  Such  constant  liability  to  dis- 
tress must  have  a tendency  to  produce  a reckless  feeling  in  the  peasantry,  but  thi.s  is  not 
thought  to  apply  so  much  to  this  district,  as  to  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

If  the  labourers  could  get  meal  and  bread,  they  would  a great  deal  rather  have  them  than 
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potatoes,  “ except  perhaps  a meal  a day,  just  for  old  acquaintance  sake.” — (Pat.  Maguire  and 
other  labourers.) 

Potatoes  yield  the  most  abundant  crop,  and  were  not  subject  to  failure  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  they  require  more  care  and  attention,  and  are  the  most  expensive  crop  the  farmer 
puts  into  the  ground. — 7he  peasantry,  in  order  to  subsist  on  their  present  wages,  must  use  the 
cheapest  food,  and  as  a proof  of  this  necessity,  it  is  a common  practice  for  men  in  this  country, 
for  want  of  other  employment,  to  collect  and  break  stones  for  the  roads  ; they  get  from  6rf.  to 
lOcZ.  a ton  for  this,  at  which  rate  they  can  only  earn  from  6d.  to  9d.  a day,  besides  which,  they 
have  to  wait  till  the  stones  are  wanted,  perhaps  a year,  before  they  are  paid  for.  While  rents 
and  wages  continue  at  their  present  rates,  corn  food  cannot  be  introduced. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Ch.\rles  Barnwell,  Esq.,  extensive  farmer. — R.  Bolton,  Esq.,  J.  p.,  Bective  Abbey. — Peter  Bryde, 
labourer. — Rev.  Richard  Butler,  rector  of  Trim,  j.  p. — Dr.  Clifford,  Trim. — Walter  Cochran, 
and  Michael  Cormack,  labourers. — John  Costello,  extensive  farmer. — John  Cowley  and  Peter 
Gumming,  labourers. — Thomas  Disney,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Rock  Lodge. — Charles  Drake,  Esq.,  Roris- 
town. — Michael  Fagan,  and  Richard  Fagan,  labourers. — Rev.  Mr.  Flood,  p.  p.,  Longwood, — 
Joseph  Fox,  Esq.,  Doolistown. — M.  Gibbons,  extensive  farmer. — Thomas  Gilshenan,  labourer. — 
P.  Gorey,  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Halligan,  r.  c.  c.,  Trim. — Hugh  Hanbury,  and  Rickard 
Hanbury,  extensive  farmers. — John  Hughes,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  rector  of  Laricor. — 
Patrick  Jones,  extensive  farmer. — John  Kale,  labourer. — Patrick  Kennedy,  Thomas  Kennedy, 
and  John  King,  extensive  farmers. — ^Thomas  M‘Cormac,  and  James  Magrath,  labourers. — Wil- 
liam Maher,  extensive  farmer. — John  Manning,  labourer. — Captain  Mockler,  j.  p.,  Trim.— - 
James  Monaghan  and  Thomas  Monaghan,  labourers, — Charles  Nangle,  Esq.,  Newhaggard. — 
Mr.  B.  Newnan,  merchant.  Trim. — Rev.  J.  O.  O’Connell,  p.  p.,  Kildalkey. — Mr.  Henry  Par- 
sons, agent  to  Mr.  Percival. — W-estlev  Peucival,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Reilly,  r.  c.  c.,  Trim. — 
Charles  Reynolds,  extensive  farmer. — Owen  Reynolds  and  Patrick  Reynolds,  labourers. — 
Rev.  R.  Ryan,  rector  of  Rathcore. — P.  Sherlock,  Esq.,  extensive  farmer. — Thomas  Smith  and 
Patrick  Taylor,  labourers. — David  Thompson,  Esq,,  Trim — John  Thompson,  Esq,,  j.  p.,  Ralli- 
nally. — Rev.  Mr.  Tuite,  p.  p.  of  Kilbride  and  Moymet. — Peter  Ward  and  Patrick  Wilkinson, 
extensive  farmers. — John  Pratt  Winter,  Esq,,  j.  p.,  Agher. — Samuel  Winter,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Tul- 

laghard. There  were  many  other  farmers,  labourers,  and  other  persons  present,  but  they  did 

not  take  any  part  in  the  Inquiry. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes ; few  of  them  can  now  afibrd  to  eat  oatmeal. 
The  consumption  of  the  latter  is  much  diminishing,  and  it  is  now  hardly  used  but  during 
harvest,  and  lor  a short  time  when  the  old  potatoes  are  consumed,  or  very  bad,  and  before  tlie 
new  crop  is  fit  for  use.  The  labourers  seldom  eat  meat,  eggs,  or  fish,  except,  perhaps,  a hard 
boiled  egg  or  a herring  occasionally  for  their  dinner,  when  working  far  from  home.  The 
■small  farmers  eat  no  meat,  except  sometimes  a little  of  their  own  bacon.  They  eat  usually 
herrings,  and  eggs,  and  butter.  The  labourers  usually  divide  their  food  into  three  meals, 
though  in  the  shortest  days  in  winter  they  sometimes  make  but  two.  This  is  usually  done  from 
habit,  but  in  seasons  of  failure  and  scarcity  the  quantity  of  food  thus  divided  into  three  meals 
is,  perhaps,  not  more  than  sufficient  for  two  meals,  and  even  sometimes  for  one.  The  quan- 
tity of  potatoe.s  requisite  to  sustain  a labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children, 
in  health  and  strength,  is  about  3^  stones  per  day  (14  lbs,  to  the  stone).  Labourers  cannot 
often  procure  provisions  on  credit  in  periods  of  distress,  or  only  to  a very  small  extent  j the 
profit  charged  above  the  marlcet  price,  in  this  case,  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  labour  perl'ormed  for  road-makere,  that  labourers  are  compelled  to  purchase  pro- 
visions from  their  employere  at  higher  tlian  the  current  prices;  the  labourers  then  get  orders 
on  a miller  for  meal,  which  is  often  charged  them  Mj'.  or  15.s‘.  per  cw't.  instead  of  12j.  La- 
bourers are  never  compelled  to  purcliase  the  meat  of  cattle  ivhich  die  of  disease,  nor  would 
anything  induce  them  to  do  it,  so  strong  is  the  I'eeling  on  that  point. 

The  potato  begins  to  be  unfit  for  use  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June ; the  taking  up  of 
the  new  potatoes  commences  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August,  but  they  are  not  well 
fit  for  use  until  the  end  of  that  month.  The  longest  period  known  to  have  intervened  between 
the  exhaustion  of  the  old  crop  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new  one  is  tliree  months,  i'rom  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  September,  but  this  period  is  now  much  shorter  than  it 
used  to  be,  from  the  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  by  ivliich  the  sorts  now  used 
keep  longer,  and  arrive  sooner  at  maturity,  than  formerly.  The  ivant  of  potatoes  being  so 
much  aggravated  by  the  general  absence  of  employment  during  June,  July,  and  the  beginning 
of  August,  this  season  is  regularly  one  of  great  privation  and  suffering  for  the  poor,  which  only 
varies  in  degree  in  different  yeare  and  places,  and  may  be  said  to  amount  to  an  annual  return 
of  periodical  scarcity.  This  year,  however,  this  scarcity  has  been  much  less  felt  than  usual, 
in  consequence  of  the  goodness^■  of  the  last  crop,  and  of  the  low  price  of  meal,  and  all  other 
provisions.  T’he  Assistant  Commissioners,  also,  not  having  arrived  in  this  barony  until  the 
taking  up  of  the  new  crop  of  potatoes  was  generally  commencing,  and  the  employment  arising 
from  the  harvest  had  replenished  the  means  of  the  labourers,;  they  had  little  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  as  they  had  done  in.  other  places, , the  actual  operation  of  this  periodical  dearth ; 
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but  the  accounts  given  by  the  witnesses  and  others  of  the  distress  experienced  at  that  season 
in  former  years,  and  especially  in  years  of  scarcity,  were  most  melancholy.  “ At  this  season,” 
said  Gilshinnan,  “ there  is  always  great  distress ; and  although  there  is  not  so  much  this  vear 
as  last,  and  most  other  years,  yet  I know  many  people  in  my  neighbourhood,  even  this  year, 

who  have  often  had  only  one  or  two  meals  a-day,  instead  of  three.” Michael  Fagan  has 

known  50  persons  in  his  neighbourhood  who  could  only  get  one  meal  a-day  during  that  time. 
“ None  but  an  angel  from  heaven,  w'ho  would  be  invisible,”  observed  Gilshinnan,  could  ever 
know  the  wants  and  privations  of  the  poor,  or  the  hardships  they  go  through,  before  the  new 
crop  of  potatoes  is  fit  to  take  up,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  Irishmen  that  they  \\dll  not  let  even 
their  neighbours  know'  their  distress,  if  they  can  help  it ; and  many  a poor  man  puts  a cheerfid 
face  upon  an- empty  belly,  and  tries  to  keep  up  a decent  appearance  while  he  is  only  getting 
a meal  a-day,  and  has  not  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  house  for  his  laraily,  and  no  work,  or 

means  to  buy  food.” ^This  was  confirmed  by  Fagan,  and  all  the  other  labourers  present. 

Mr.  D.  lliompson  said  he  knew  this  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  that  so  far  from  proclaim- 
ing or  exaggerating  their  distress,  the  labourers  often  boasted  of  possessing  means  which  they 
had  not,  in  order  to  conceal  their  real  situation. 

There  has  been  no  means  yet  discovered  of  making  the  abundant  potato  crop  of  one  year  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  the  succeeding  year,  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  of  such  a discovery 
being  made.  The  farina,  or  flour  of  the  potatoes,  has  long  been  extracted  and  preserved  by  an 
expensive  manufacturing  process  carried  on  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent,  but  the  process 
is  too  costly  for  common  food,  and  the  farina  is  only  used  for  fine  pastry,  making  starch,  &c. 
The  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Great  Britain  is  dressing  manufactui'ed  goods  with  it, 
instead  of  with  wheaten  starch.  The  peasantry  are,  of  course,  each  year  entirely  dependent 
on  the  produce  of  the  potato  crop  of  last  year,  for  the  small  quantity  of  meal,  which  only  the 
better-employed  labourers  can  afford  to  buy,  is  so  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  total  consumjj- 
tion  of  food  by  the  labouring  classes,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  totally  dependent  for  s\ib- 
sistence  upon  the  potato  crop.  T'he  effects  of  the  partial  and  temporary  deprivation  of  this 
food  (betw'een  the  tw'o  crops)  has  been  just  stated.  What  then  must  be  the  consequence  of  a 
general  failure  of  the  crop  ? I’he  chances  of  such  a failure  are  now,  however,  much  dimi- 
nished in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  general  abundance  of  the  crop  has  been  much  increased 
by  improvements  in  the  potato  crop  itself,  by  the  introduction  of  new  kinds,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  the  drill  system,  and  of  stall-feeding;  the  crop  intended  for  the  latter  purpose 
being  immediately  available,  and  sold  for  human  food,  whenever  a scarcity  raises  the  price : 
nevertheless,  should  the  failures  which  took  place  two  or  three  years  ago  to  so  considerable  an 
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extent,  ever  become  very  general,  famine,  in  its  most  dreadful  shape,  would  be  inevitable,  and 
almost  without  any  proportionate  remedy,  in  consequence  of  its  extent.  Corn  will  keep  in  the 
straw  for  five  or  six  years,  and  for  three  or  four  years  in  the  grain,  if  well  housed,  turned,  and 
ventilated  (this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  all  countries) ; and,  therelbre,  where  it  is 
used  as  the  common  article  of  food,  the  suiqilus  ol‘  a year  of  abundance  may  be  made  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  the  harvest  of  several  succeeding  years  ; and  this  is  done  by  means  of  large 
capitalists,  and  rich  dealera,  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  government  in  France  and  several 
other  countries  of  the  Continent  where  public  granaries  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose. 

The  substitution  of  corn  for  potatoes  as  the  principal  I'ood  of  the  peasantry  in  this  country, 
would,  if  it  could  be  adopted,  evidently  reduce  the  chances  of  starvation  now  annually  arising ; 
but  as  the  labouring  classes  here  have  scarcely  the  means  of  living  “ upon  dry  potatoes,” 
it  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  them  to  procure  the  means  of  living  upon  corn,  which  is 
so  much  moi'e  expensive  a food. 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  subsist  a man  during  eight  days ; a hundred  weight  of  Portabieness. 
meal  will  subsist  one  for  37  days,  being  at  the' rate  of  stone  per  week ; but  if  several  persons 
messed  together  less  would  do,  much  being  wasted  in  the  former  case  by  what  adheres  to  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  pot.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  potatoes  have  been  dear  in  one  dis- 
trict and  cheap  in  another,  not  very  far  distant ; this  has  been  the  case  even  in  Trim  and  Kells, 
which  are  only  11  miles  distant  from  each  otlier.  Potatoes  are  so  bulky,  and  consequently  so 
expensive  to  carry  any  distance,  that  only  a very  high  price  will  pay  for  the  carriage.  'Tiiis, 
however,  has  never  occurred  here  to  such  an  extent  that  the  peasantry  of  one  district  should  be 
in  a state  of  starvation,  and  those  of  the  other  en  joy  abundance ; this  could  happen  only  where 
the  distance  between  the  two  districts  exceeded  40  or  50  miles,  beyond  which  hardly  any  price 
that  they  can  be  worth  to  the  consumer  will  pay  for  the  carriage  of  potatoes  by  land  ; besides, 
unless  meal  were  also  dear  and  scarce,  it  would  be  used  when  potatoes  became  very  dear.  If, 
however,  the  labourers’  own  crop  of  potatoes  had  failed,  and  they  had  no  means  of  buying 
either  potatoes  or  meal  (as  happens  occasionally  at  seasons  when  work  is  very  scarce),  starva- 
tion might  exist  even  in  one  part  of  a parish,  and  abundance  in  another,  but  this  case  ajjplies 
more  to  individuals,  than  to  the  population  of  whole  districts. 

Disturbances  have  become  move  frequent  in  years  of  scarcity  only  so  far  as  these  distur-  Moral  Effects 
bances  related  to  provisions.  In  such  seasons  the  labourer.s  stole  bread,  broke  open  potato- 

stores,  and  stopped  corn  and  potato  carts,  in  the  mid-day  on  the  high  road. Gilshinnan 

recollected  that  in  the  last  j'ear  of  great  scarcity  of  potatoes,  the  working  classes  brolce  open 
his  potato  house  and  some  of  his.  neighbours’  bams,  and  that  some  sent  their  corn  into  town 


stores,  for  safety.  This  constant  liability  to  distress  must,  more  or  less,  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a reckless  feeling  in  the  peasantry,  but  such  afeeliugdoes  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent 
here  as  it  does  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  because  there  is  much  more  regular  employ- 
ment here  for  the  labouring  classes. 

All  the  labourers,  both  in  court  and  elsewhere,  said  that  they  were  tired  of  living  on  potatoes  Causes  of  the 
alone,  and  would  much  rather  have  meal  and  bread,  but  they  wovild  like  to  have  some  of  cacli,  senei  al  Use  of 
fora  change.  Potatoes,  they  said,  were  not  “staying  enough”  (nourishing)  for  a man  to  Potato I'ooL 
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work  hard  upon.  Potatoes  are  the  most  expensive  crop  that  is  put  into  the  ground  j hut  until 
the  failures,  a few  years  ago,  have  always  yielded  an  abundant  crop,  and  it  is  only  the  great 
quantity  of  human  food  which  they  offer  to  the  acre,  that  renders  them  a considerable  crop. 
The  peasantry  must  live  on  the  cheapest  I'ood,  in  order  to  meet  their  high  rents  and  low 
wages ; but  it  must  be  added,  that  the  farmers  have  not  generally  availed  themselves,  a-s  much 
as  they  might  have  done,  of  the  superabundance  of  labour  to  reduce  wages. 


Persons  loho  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  B.^ker,  and  Mr.  GEoacE  B.^ler,  farmers. — Patrick  Bann.an,  John  Bryan,  John  Bogan, 
and  Michael  Bulger,  labourers- — Lewis  Byrne,  cottier. — Mr.  R.  Carter,  Mr,  Nathaniel 
Chevers,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke  (Green  Mills),  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke,  (RathlecU). 
and  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  farmers. — W.  Clarke,  Mar3'borough. — Michael  Conneran,  and  Patrick 
Conroy,  farmers. — Edward  Cullen,  labourer. — Mr.  Robert  Dexter,  and  John  Dillon,  farmers. 
— M.  Dillon,  Esq.,  Knockgrove. — Mr.  Patrick  Dillon,  farmer. — Michael  Doolan,  steward 
to  Miss  Fallon. — Mr.  R.  Downey,  Mr.  C.  Donne,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Dunne,  farmers. — David  Finlay 
and  Patrick  Farrell,  labourers. — Mr.  F.  Gowan,  publican. — Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  Mr.  John  Halin, 
and  Mr.  C.  Harpur,  farmers. — Rev.  Thomas  Harpur,  rector  of  Maryborough. — Mr.  John  Has- 
orove,  Mr.  David  Healey,  Mr.  A.  Hipwell,  and  Mr.  Martin  Hogan,  farmers. — W.  Hugo, 
Maryborough. — Dr.  Jacob,  Maryborough. — Mr.  C.  Kelly,  farmer. — Thomas  Kinnardin,  labourer, 
• — Mr.  J.  Lalor,  farmer.' — P.atrick  Lalor,  Esq.,  Teneldll.— Mr.  D.  Lock,  farmer. — Mr.  J.  Lu- 
theran, Maryborough. — ^W.  Martin,  Esq.,  Maryborough. — Mr.  John  Marnell,  farmer. — Mr. 
John  Maxwell,  farmer. — John  M‘Evoy,  labourer. — Mr.  Martin  M‘Evoy,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Molloy, 
farmers. — Mr.  John  Morgan,  pawnbroker. — A.  M.  Mosse,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  and 
occupier  of  150  acres  of  land. — John  Myhan,  labourer. — Mr.  H.  Nicholson,  and  Mr,  R.  Onions, 
farmers. — J.  Myles  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  Queen’s  County,  Heath  House. — 
Mr,  Andrew  Phillips,  farmer.— Thomas  Quigley,  and  Peter  Quin,  labourers. — Mr.  S.  Sale,  and 
Mr.  Thom.as  Sale,  farmers. — John  Sinnot,  and  PeterSinnot,  labourers. — Dr.  Smith,  New  Park, 
Montralli,  j.  p. — Thomas  Turbin,  Esq.,  attorney,  Maryborough. — Mr.  M.artin  Weyland,  farmer. 

—Peter  Weyland,  labourer. — Wilson,  Esq.,  governor  of  Maryborough  gaol. — Peter 

Willis,  labourer. — H.  13.  Wray,  Esq.,  j.  p.  and  sub-inspector  of  police  for  the  county. — Mr. 
Samuel  Young,  farmer. 

Potatoes  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  labouvei-s. — {All.)- Mr.  Martin  says,  they 

scarcely  get  any  but  “’lumpers,”  which  are  very  coarse.  “They  never  get  any  others,”  added 
Mr.  Carter.  Labourers  never,  and  small  farmers  but  very  seldom,  consume  meat,  eggs,  or 

fish. — {All.) They  generally  have  three  meals  a day,  except  when  they  become  pinched 

for  food,  and  then  they  have  only  two. — (All  the  farmers  and  labourers  present.) If  labourers 

can  get  a responsible  person  to  join  them  in  a promissory  note,  they  can  generally  get  credit, 
but  they  are  charged  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  market  price  for  meal  and  pota- 
toes.— {John  Sinnot  and  Mr.  John  Marnell,  confirmed  by  all  present.) “If,  however,” 

added  Mr.  John  Marnell,  “ they  cannot  get  this  scarcity,  they  must  starve  or  heg ; a poor 
woman  in  tliis  situation  came  last  summer  to  my  father,  and  if  he  had  not  let  her  have  some 
potatoes,  taking  his  chance  of  her  ever  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  she  and  her  children  must 
have  starved.”  Labourer  are  very  seldom  compelled  by  their  employers  to  buy  inferior  food 
from  them  at  a high  price ; but  it  is  common  for  farmers,  chiefly  small  ones,  and  for  stewards 
(but  without  their  employers’  knowledge),  to  get  their  labourers  a little  into  debt  to  them, 
and  then  to  oblige  them,  in  lieu  of  wages,  to  take  provisions  from  them  at  the  highest  price  of 
the  whole  season,  so  that,  by  thus  keeping  them  always  in  debt  to  them,  they  get  their  labour 
for  little  more  than  half  its  value. — (Mr.  M.  Dillon.) 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  17  labourers  once  applied  to  him,  as  magistrate,  and  made  afiidaiit 
that  they  could  not  get  their  wages  from  a stewai'd,  and  were  in  consequence  unable  to  purchase 
either  food  or  potatoes  to  plant  their  ground  with ; this  was  done  to  oblige  them  to  take 
provisions  from  him  at  an  exorbitant  price,  instead  of  money.  This  steward  also  made  frequent 
deductions  from  their  wages,  in  the  shape  of  fines,  w'hich  he  levied  upon  the  slightest  pretence. 
This  system  of  imposition  is  so  prevalent,  that  Dr.  Smith  considei-s  that  nothing  is  more 
imperatively  required  for  the  protection  of  the  labouring  classes  than  to  oblige  all  employers 
to  settle  with  them  every  week. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Onienis  are  of  opinion  that  the  old  potatoes  remain  good  till  the  12th 
of  August,  mid  that  the  new  ones  are  then  ready  to  be  taken  up.  Mr.  Martin  thinks  the  old 
ones  are  bad  after  the  middle  of  July.  John  Sinnot  and  Mr.  John  Marnell  say,  the  new  crop  is 
not  good  until  September.  Last  year  three  weeks  intervened  between  the  old  crop  becoming 
unfit,  and  the  new  crop  becoming  fit  for  human  food.  Mr.  Onions  gave  bread  at  tliat  time  to 
his  labourers,  instead  of  potatoes,  and  Mr.  Wilson  (governor  of  the  gaol)  did  the  same  in  the 
gaol,  in  consequence  of  the  very  high  price  and  scarcity  of  potatoes.  The  distress  of  the 
peasantry  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the  old  and 
new  crop  of  potatoes.  The  effects  of  this  scarcity  are  described  in  that  part  of  the  preceding 
evidence  on  this  barony  which  treats  of  the  “ Effects  of  insufficient  Wages.” 

Potatoes  might  be  preserved  longer  if  greater  care  were  taken  in  procuring  the  best  sorts 
in  cultivation,  and  in  storing  them,  and  in  excluding  light  and  air  from  them  in  the  pits  or 
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houses,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  preserving  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  crop  in  any  one  year 
against  the  possible  failure  of  the  crops  of  succeeding  years. — (Messrs.  Mosse,  Onions,  and 
others.) 

Where  the  potato  is  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  their  subsistence  must  therefore  be 
certainly  in  each  year  entirely  dependent  upon  the  production  of  that  year ; as  the  potato 
scarcely  keeps  during  a year,  should  even  the  crop  of  one  year  fail,  extreme  distress  is 
inevitable  to  the  extent  of  the  failure,  and  this  distress  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  even  from  the  partial  failures  of  the  crop.  All  the  'witnesses  stated  that  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  districts  these  partial  failures  occasion,  e^'cry  fe:v  years,  an  enormous 
rise  in  potatoes,  and  proportionate  distress  before  the  next  crop  is  tit  to  take  up.  This  was 
the  case  during  the  summer  of  last  year,  and  to  a still  greater  extent  a few  years  before.  Corn 
will  remain  good  during  from  three  to  five  or  six  years,  in  the  straw,  if  kept  in  good  stacks,  or 
during  three  or  four  years  or  more  in  the  grain,  if  it  be  kept  in  well-ventilated  n'archouses, 
and  occasionally  turned.  As  corn  will  keep  for  several  years,  the  surplus  of  a year  of 
abundance  will  of  course  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest  in  any  of  the  succeeding  three  or 
four  years,  and  this  is  done  in  all  great  commercial  countries  by  rich  dealers  and  mei'chants, 
and  in  others,  by  the  Government,  in  public  granaries.  The  substitution  of  corn  for  potatoes, 
as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  reduce  the  chance  of  starvation 
or  disease,  now  annually  arising  from  the  deficiency  or  the  unsound  state  of  the  potato,  but 
the  difficulty  is  how  to  furnish  the  labourers  with  means  to  purchase  the  more  expensive  diet 
of  corn  food,  while  they  ha^  e already  so  much  difficulty  in  providing  themselves  even  with 
potatoes. 

John  Sinnot,  ~M.r.  John  Marnell,  and  Edward  Cullen,  say  that  a hundred  \veightof  potatoes 
will  subsist  a man  for  one  week  ; Mr.  Carter  thinlcs  for  eight  days.  Rev.  Mr.  Uarpur  and  Mr. 
Wilson  add,  that  the  prisoners  in  gaol  (who  work  as  hard  labourers  at  treadmill,  &c.)  get  nine 
pounds  of  potatoes  and  one  quart  of  milk  in  the  24  hours,  and  are  in  better  health  than  when 
at  home.  John  Sinnot,  Thomas  Kinnardine,  and  other  labourers,  observed  that  men  get  into 
bad  health  from  the  low  diet  they  get  in  gaol  5 and  Mr.  Carter  also  had  heanl  this  reported. 
Mr.  Wilson  admitted  that  some  of  the  prisonere  diet  themselves,  and  eat  one  stone  of  potatoes 
per  day.  The  gaol  allowance  for  breakfast  is  one  pint,  or  half  a pound  of  meal,  and  milk.  John 
Sinnot,  Edward  Cullen,  and  Mr.  John  Marnell,  say,  they  eat  a quart  or  pound  of  meal  each 
for  breakfast,  or  about  three  quarts  a-day. 

The  large  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  a small  space  renders  corn  of  course  infinitely 
more  easy  and  cheap  of  carriage  than  potatoes.  There  has  been  sometimes  a difference  of  L’. 
or  2^.  per  barrel  in  the  price  of  potatoes,  within  a distance  of  15  miles.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
dear  in  one  place,  and  so  cheap  in  another,  that  they  have  been  sent  to  and  from  Connaught 
to  this  place  by  the  canal,  and  have  been  sent  by  land  the  distance  of  45  or  50  miles,  which 

has  added  from  2v.  to  3s.  per  ban-el  to  the  price. — (All.) Potatoes  were  sent  for  from 

Connaught  last  year,  and  brought  here,  and  also  about  eight  yeai-s  ago  ; but  it  more  frequently 
happens  that  they  are  sent  from  here  to  other  places. — (All.) 

The  general  substitutioir  of  corn  lor  potatoes,  as  the  principal  food,  on  account  of  the  facility 
of  transport,  would  certainly  render  extreme  distress  less  frequent. — (All.) 

Disturbances  have  not  been  most  frequent  in  those  years  or  times  in  which  potatoes  liave 
been  most  scarce ; if  a)iy  difference  existed,  there  were  fewer  in  those  seasons. — (Air.  Wray  and 
All.) Mr.  Wray  added,  that  there  were  then  more  petty  thefts,  but  less  crime  and  dis- 

turbance, for  that  the  distressed  and  poor  were  not  in  general  the  perpetrators  oi'  crime.  Jlr. 
Wray  and  the  other  witnesses  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  constant  liability 
to  distress  creates  the  recldess  feeling  of  the  peasantry. 

The  peasantry  would  prefer  a mixed  diet  of  potatoes,  meal,  and  bread,  but  if  oi)liged  to 
choose  one,  they  w'ould  have  bread.  Independently  of  their  cheapness,  they  use  potatoes  on 

account  of  the  offal  for  pigs  and  i'owl. — (John  Sinnot  and  Mr.  John  Marnell.) Mr.  Martin 

tbinlcs  they  would  prefer  potatoes  to  meal.  The  potato  generally  yields  an  abundant  crop,  but 

is  the  dearest  that  is  put  into  the  ground. — (All.) Mr.  Carfer  thinks  potatoes  a surer  crop 

than  corn.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harpur  considers  com  surer.  The  peasantry  are  obliged  to  use  the 
cheapest  food,  in  order  to  pay  the  rent ; they  grow  “ lumpers,”  because  most  hai-dy  and  pro- 
ductive.— (All.) Mr.  Wilsan  and  Mr.  C.  Harpur  say  that  “ lumpers”  are  good  food  when 

well  cultivated  and  preserved.  Corn  ibod  cannot  be  introduced  whilst  rents  are  so  raised  and 
wages  so  depressed  as  they  are  now,  and  especially  at  the  present  prices  of  agricultural 
produce. — (All.) 
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Food. 

Leinster. 
Queen’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Portnahinch. 


Comparative 
Advantages  of  Corn 
and  Potato  Food. 


Portableness. 


Causes  of  the 
general  Use  of 
Potato  Food. 


Persons  'who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  William  Beale,  manufacturer  and  landholder. — Mr.  Richard  Bayley,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — 
Mr.  A.  Barrey,  farmer. — Mr.  Joseph  Beale,  manufacturer  and  landholder. — Mr.  Brxnnef£ELD, 
farmer. — Michael  Carbery,  day-labourer. — Thomas  Carroll,  day-labourer.  — Mr.  Felix 
Conolly,  farmer. — Mr.  Andrew  Conroy,  farmer, — Messrs.  Edward  and  John  Conroy,  land- 
holders and  distillers. — Mr.  D.  Conroy,  farmer. — Murtaoh  Conroy,  day-labourer. — Mr.  Wm. 
CdRCORAN,  farmer. — John  Cosbey,  daj'-labourer.' — James  Deegan,  day-labourer. — Mr.  John 
Delany,  farmer. — Peter  Delany,  day-labourer. — Mr.  Thomas  Dempsey,  pawnbroker. — Mr. 
Thomas  Devine,  farmer  and  publican. — Mr.  John  Dillon,  farmer. — Westman  Douglas,  small 
occupier. — Mr.  James  Donne,  farmer, — Mr.  Timothy  Dunne,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.' — Mr.  James 
Fitzgerald,  pawnbroker  and  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  A.  Gaghan,  farmer. — Mr.  Arthur 
Garrioan,  farmer. — Mr.  James  Gorman,  farmer  and  labourer. — Mr.  John  Gorman,  dealer. — 
Mr.  J.  Graham,  farmer. — Mr.  John  Gr.vham,  farmer. — Mr.  Hyans,  farmer. — Captain  Johnston. — 
Mr.  John  Juce. — Mr.  Patrick  Kearns,  farmer, — Mr.  James  Keirans,  bailiff. — Rev.  Thomas 
Kemmis. — Mr.  M.atthew  Lalor,  farmer. — Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  shopkeeper  and  agent. — Mr. 
Stewart  Lane,  farmer,' — Thomas  Marchant,  day-labourer. — Mr.  John  Millner,  manufacturer 
and  farmer, — Dr.  Owens. — Mr.  Joshua  Pim,  farmer  and  merchant. — Mr.  Thomas  Pim,  merchant 
. — Mr.  Samuel  Shane,  brewer,  corndeuler,  and  farmer. — Mr.  John  Shannon,  farmer. — Henry 
Smith,  day-labourer. — Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  fanner. — John  Tibeaudo,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes ; they  never  haye  meat  but  on  holidays ; 
they  sometimes  use  salt  herrings,  which  cost  a halfpenny  a piece, instead  of  milk  for  “kitchen;” 
they  now  and  then  eat  eggs,  if  they  have  hens. 

Small  farmers  seldom  live  better  than  labourers,  except  that  they  have  a greater  plenty  of 
potatoes  and  of  milk.  Labourera  usually  eat  three  meals  a-day,  except  in  the  short  days  of 
winter,  when  they  sometimes  have  only  two ; but  in  times  of  distress,  they  have  only  two  meals 
a-day,  and  not  unfrequently  only  one. 

A labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  using  a sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  strengtli,  would  consume  a bcQ'rel  of  potatoes  (24  stone)  every  week,  but  the 
refuse  of  this  quantity  would  besides  feed  a small  pig. 

iV  labourer,  at  a period  of  distress,  may  procure  provisions  on  credit,  if  he  be  constantly  em- 
ployed, or  can  get  a neighbour  to  be  security  for  him,  but  even  then  he  will  be  charged  pro- 
bably one  half  above  the  market  price,  and  sometimes  even  more;  he  is  often  charged  the 
highest  price  which  the  provisions  reach  on  any  one  marlcet  day  during  the  w'hole  season. 

Roadmakers  often  oblige  labourers  to  take  provisions  from  them  as  wages,  and  charge  them 
20  to  40  per  cent  aboi'e  the  market  price  ; farmer.s  never  do  so. 

The  potato  usually  becomes  bad  about  the  middle  or  end  of  July;  the  new  potato  crop  is 
generally  fit  for  use  about  the  end  of  August ; it  is  generally  six  w'eeks  from  the  time  the  old  ones 
become  unfit  for  human  food,  before  the  new  ones  are  ready  to  be  taken  up  ; the  longest  period 
known  to  have  intervened  w’as  from  two  to  three  months.  The  distress  of  the  labourei-s  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  this  period,  but  is  ahvays  great.  Their  own  crop  of  potatoes  being 
exhausted,  and  those  remaining  in  tlie  market  having  risen  50  per  cent,  above  their  usual  value, 
the  labourers  who  have  large  families,  and  little  or  no  land,  get  only  one  or  two  meals  instead  of 
three;  and  the  quality  of  the  potato  being  bad  at  that  season,  they  suffer,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  unwholnsomeness,  and  the  short  quantity  of  their  food.  As  the  potato  cannot  be  pre- 
served longer  than  one  year,  the  abundant  supply  of  one  year  cannot  possibly  avail  against  the 
deficiency  of  another,  and  thus  the  peasantry  are  each  year  entirely  dependent  for  food  upon 
that  year’s  production  of  potatoes,  and,  as  has  been  repeatedly  experienced  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land, distress  immediately  follows  to  the  extent  of  any  failure  of  that  crop  which  may  occur. 

Wheat  will  remain  good  for  three  or  four  years,  oats  for  two,  but  the  quality  of  barley  will 
become  deteriorated  after  the  end  of  the  first  year;  in  all  countries  where  corn  is  the  general 
food,  the  surplus  of  these  crops  in  one  year,  is  made  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  one  or  more  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  could  that  food  be  substituted  for  the  potatoes  in  this  country,  the  like  benefit 
would  accrue  here,  but  the  difficulty  still  remains — how  are  the  peasantry  to  be  enabled  to 
afford  it  ? 

One  cwt.  of  potatoes  will  subsist  a man  for  eight  days,  the  same  weight  of  meal  for 
37  days,  that  is  about  3 lbs.  a-day,  which,  of  course,  vendei-s  corn  food  far  more  easy  and  cheap 
of  carriage  than  potatoes.  Potatoes  have  been  frequently  dear  in  one  district,  and  cheap  in  a 
neighbouring  one,  within  the  distance  of  not  more  than  12  miles.  This,  however,  could  not 
continue  long,  under  a distance  of  30  or  40  miles  (land  carriage),  as  the  demand,  and  conse- 
quent rise  of  price,  would  soon  cause  a supply  to  be  sent  from  the  nearest  places  u’here  the  same 
scarcity  did  not  exist.  The  expense  of  carriage  would  not  be  an  obstacle  within  that  distance ; 
potatoes  have  been  sent  to  this  district  from  Connaught,  a distance  of  30  or  40  miles. 

No  disturbances  respecting  food  have  taken  place  here  for  the  last  16  or  20  years;  at  that 
time,  from  the  scarcity  which  prevailed,  the  stores  ivere  broken  open  by  the  peasantry  to  obtain 
food. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  generality  of  the  peasantry  are  sufficiently  distressed  to  be  ren- 
dered reckless,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  distress  produces  such  an  effect  in  some  cases. 

The  peasantry  ])refer  a mixed  diet,  proportion  of  meal,  bread,  and  potatoes,  to  being  confined 
to  any  one  of  these  as  food,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  they  would  choose,  if  they  ivere  con- 
fined to  one. 
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The  potato  crop  is  usually  the  most  productive,  though  the  most  expensive,  crop,  that  is  put  into 
the  grouim.  In  some  years,  however,  it  yields  perhaps  one-fourth  less  than  on  the  averao’e  of 
others.  The  lood  that  it  supplies  being  the  cheapest,  the  peasantry,  at  their  present  wages, 
have  no  alternative  but  to  use  it,  and,  low  as-wages  are,  they  can  get  very  little  work,  so  that 
land  is  their  only  resoui-ce  for  subsistence,  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  whatever  rent  the  pro- 
prietor chooses  to  ask ; as  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  impossible  for  the  peasantry 
to  use  any  better  food  than  potatoes.  ^ 


Leinster. 
Queen’s  County^ 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Pon  ert  Esq. 
Francis  Sadieir,  Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Wicklovr,' 

Bar.  Talbolstown, 
Upper. 


Mr.  J.  Bmphy,  Mr.  BmpBT,  Loke  B.yi»,  farmers. Birgey,  seriesnl  orihe  police,  Ballin- 

eluss^-Mr.  JOSEPH  Eyrhe.  Mr.  Morris  Bvrhe,  Mr.  Charles  Case,  Mr.  Johh  Coodihotoh, 

Mr.  Thomas  Colb.ian,  Mr.  Dimis  Coooah,  Mr.  Jo™  Coogah,  larmsrs,— Michael  Coooay 

occuprer  of  focr  acres  .H.l  , half.-PAT.icE  Coy.hpry,  James  Colleh,  kl,„„rcrs.-Mr.  Johh  

Chlleh  fermsr.-THOMAs  Dbsh.s,  Esr,„  ,.  p.,  Forl-Gr.„ilc.--Caplain  De  Rehei,  Baltin- 
gIa»s.-M.OHAEL  Dohegah,  publico,  B.lti„glas,,.-JA„ES  Fagan,  ten  acres  and  a half-Mr 
Michael  Fenton,  agent  .0  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  and  farmpr.-RrcHA,.  Fenton,  ascot  to 
Coi.  Howard,  and  other  proprietors.— Martin  Flinter,  farmer.- Rct.  J.  Gahan,  p.  p.,  Kilrane- 
lagh.— Patrioi  Graham,  labourer.— Rc.  T.  F.  Greene.- F.  W.  Greene,  Esq.,  j p Kilranolct 
-Rev.  Grgoan,  Rector  of  Baltinglass.-Mr.  Francis  Harby,  Mr.  Michael  Hcches' 
ftrmers.  Capt.  Jackson.- Mr.  John  Jackson,  farmer.— Will, a.m  Jackson,  brewer  and  farmer 
B.It,nsl.ss,-Mr.  Ebwarb  Jones,  John  Jones,  farmcrs.-JoiiN  Kehoe,  labourer.-Mr  jAM.i 
Kelly,  farmer.-LEWis  Kelly,  laboorer.-Mr.  William  Kelly,  l.rmer  and  shopkeeper,  B.l- 
linglasB.— Mr.  Jambs  Kboh,  Mr.  John  Keoh,  Mr.  Michael  Kboh,  fanners.— David  Kino 
lahocrer.-ReY.  Daniel  Laloo,  p.  p„  Balli„glass.-Mr.  James  Mortlev,  f.rmer.-Mr,  John 
Keale,  agent  and  farmen-PATRiCK  Neal,  labonrer.-Mr.  Robert  Park,  agent  and  farmer - 
Mr  J.  Roach,  farmc.-H,  W.  Rowan,  Esq.,  stipend,.,.,  ,nagis„,„..-Ge„.  S.dnbe.s,  i,  p , 

Golden  Fnrt.-Re,.  William  Scott,  Rector  of  Itibegac.-PATR.CK  Shea,  iabourer- Mr  John 
Slater,  Mr.  John  Slater,  M,-.  Thom.is  Valentine,  farmers.— James  Wall,  Esq  , j p Knockri- 
-niLLMM  Westby,  Esq.  J.  P„  High  Park,-Mr.  Stephens  Wilson,  M,-.  WilliaL  Wilson 
Mr.  John  Wynne,  Mr.  William  Wynne,  farmers. 

Till!  labom-eiB  eat  litto  or  nothing  but  potatoes,  they  never  have  eggs,  except  if  working  at  a 
distance  from  home,  when  they  sometimes  might  have  one  hoiled  liavdfo  help  with  their  diner  ■ 

hmlln'LTrroty  “I”  T 'l«y  W a few 

g^cTAyhav:SS:i-r;si^^ 

™rL7:n  miiTi? 

In  tunes  of  general  distress,  lahourers  call  obtain  credit  to  a very  small  extent  when  thee 
are  always  cIi.aTged  much  ahove  the  market  price  ; a very  common  pSe  is  to  ’ll  hem  ,1.7 

lErserol ‘'aS’.’h'’”’  “”b‘'’T  *e  market  may’. 

itt-ar" ““  ‘’“‘- 

foT  ?'■  't'TT  givingthem  orders  on  millers  and  olhers 

10  meal  and  piovisions,  for  which  they  arc  charged  considerably  above  the  market  price  No 

otlier  employers  are  known  to  act  ill  this  manner  ^ ^ ^ 

The  old  crop  of  potatoes  becomes  unfit  for  use  about  the  end  of  July  n *■ 

of  Illgrsrby  5.1 ’Z  'n  f»'-~ptio.i  ah„„t  ,1.0  middle  SrnTaZef 

• ’<■  ’ y the  inferiority  of  their  seed  •'’o^ato  and  Corn 

period  has  been  i-nown  to  ex  Jd  to  t-o 

St  SS  al  dS  b“  P™P“"rj*Uy  This  is  alivays  a season  of  a eti 

Zls  n 1 ti  “‘I  '>■»  part  of  the  populatio,,.  For  tlmm  i 

^ounte,  in  f^act,  to  an  annual  return  of  a temporary  half  famine.  To  this  dreadful  urivatiou  th.. 
poverty  of  the  numerous  labourcre’  families,  in  and  near  Baitinglass  renders  llieni^Darfim ^ 
subject.  Mr.  Jac/c.yc-N,  Cooean,  and  several  other  wifnessp^i  wbr,  ,vp,  'ti 

oniie  locM  board  of  health,  or  appofiited  to  vilr’tt tom 

tho  poor  during  the  months  of  June  anti  July 
^d  that  this  being  insufficient,  they  applied  to  Goiernmeiit,  and  had  £60  lent  them  for  thJ 
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Food. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq,. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbolstown, 
Upper. 


Portableness. 


Moral  Effects. 


Causes  of  the 
general  Use  of 
Potato  Food. 


24  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

No  means  are  known  here,  nor  indeed  in  any  place  else,  liy  which  the  abundance  of  one  crop  of 
potators  could  be  made  available  against  the  failure  of  succeeding  years  In  Scotland,  and 
ieveral  parts  of  the  continent,  the  flour  or  farina  of  potatoes  is  extracted,  and  wib  keep  tor 
several  years,  but  it  is  only  effected  by  an  expensive  process,  which  renders  it  too  dear  for 
common  food.  It  is  used  by  pastry-cooks  and  starch  makers,  and  for  dressing  manufactured 

Until  employment  and  the  rate  of  wages  can  be  sufficiently  increased  to  enable  the  laboiirera 
to  use  oatmeal  and  other  corn  food,  the  occasional  partial  famines  which  now  occur  m Roland 
must  continue  to  take  place.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  oven  of  one  year,  is  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  extreme  distress,  and  this  is  exemplified,  not  only  by  what  has  been  a ready  stated  of 
the  dist/ess  produced  by  occasional  failures  In  this  barony,  but  by  the  dreadful  distress  which 
such  failures  occasion  almost  every  year  in  some  part  or  other  of  Ireland. 

Corn  has  been  kept  for  three  or  four  years  in  this  district,  and  remained  perfectly  good,- 
and  if  will  keep  good  anywhere  for  that  time,  or  longer,  either  m the  straw,  m stack,  or  m the 
grain,  if  turned  and  moved  and  kept  in  proper  granaries.  Tta  surplus  corn  of  one  year  will, 
therefore,  meet  the  deficiency  of  succeeding  years;  and  this  has  been  effected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  several  countries  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere  in  public  granaries,  and  in  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  &c.,  by  rich  dealers  and  speculators.  For  these  reasons,  the  substitution 
of  corn  for  pot  atoes  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  would  obviously  mitipte  tlie  distiess 
now  annuallv  arising  from  the  deficiency  or  unsound  state  of  the  potato  crop;  but  the  question 
still  remains' how  to  give  the  Irish  population  the  means  of  using  corn  food  which  is  so  much 
dearer,  while  at  present  they  are  not  always  able  to  ensure  themselves  a sufficiency,  even  of  the 

A^huiidred  weight  of  potatoes  will  subsist  a man  for  eight  days,  a hundred  weight  of  nieal 
about  37  days,  being  at  the  rate  of  3 lbs.  a-day,  but  if  several  messed  together,  something  less 
M-ould  suffice.  The  bulk  of  potatoes  makes  it  difficult  to  convey  a sufficient  quantity,  with 
which  to  feed  a large  number  of  people  from  any  distance,  wherever  land  carnage  is  the  only 
means  of  conveyance.  There  is  no  increase  of  price  which  could  enable  them  to  be  carried 
willi  profit  more  than  about  40  Irish  miles,  for,  above  that  price,  it  would  become  cheaper  to 
use  corn  food.  It  has  been  frequently  known,  that,  even  within  the  distance  of  lU  or  12  miles, 
potatoes  have,  been  scarce  and  dear  in  one  district,  and  cheap  and  abundant  in  another ; though 
this,  of  course,  could  not  last  long  under  a distance  of  30  to  40  miles,  as  they  couW  be  carried 
to  the  dear  dlslricts  from  the  cheaper  ones,  if  not  exceeding  that  distance.  The  superior 
facility  of  transport,  therefore,  ivould  be  another  advantage  in  the  substitution  of  com  lor 

potato  food.  1 

The  scarcity  of  potatoes  has  not  been  productive  of  any_  disturbances  here,  not  even  as 
connected  with  the  plunder  of  provisions.  No  reckless  feeling,  such,  at  least,  as  leads  to 
disturbances,  is  considered  to  exist  in  this  district.  , , . v ^ t it 

The  peasantry  would  rather  have  bread  or  meal,  if  they  could  get  them,  than  pofatoe^  but 
would  prefer  a change  of  all.  The  potato  crop,  though  it  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  that  is 
put  in  the  ground,  yields  the  most  abundant  and  cheapest  food,  winch  the  peasantry,  therefore, 
Le  obliged  to  use  in  order  to  pay  high  rent,  or  accept  low  wages ; and  for  the  sarne  reason 
they  eat  the  coarsest  kind  of  potatoes  (lumpas),  and  those  who  have  no  land  are  obliged  to 
wo4  for  anything  that  is  offered  them.  Whilst  an  unlimited  competition  for  land  and  for 
employment'^exists,  as  at  present,  to  itiise  rents  and  to  depress  wages,  corn  food  cannot  be 
introduced. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinaiioas 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Enq. 
T.N.  Vaugban,  Esq. 

Bar.  CoTComroe. 


John  Blackhall. Brady.— Mr.  B.  G.  Brew,  chief  constable. — John  Bunn.— John  Bunn, 

farmer. — Mr.  Richard  Calcott,  clerk  petty  sessions. — A.  Cancy,  farmer. — Mr.  H.  Canill. 

J.  Carmancy.— W.  Carroll. — William  Carroll. — T.  Cummin.— J.  Curran. — P.  Daly,  John 
Doherty,  farmers.— T.  Ferns. — James  Flanagan.— E.  Galdy,  farmer.— D.  Ganaiiatty.— James 

Gorman.— John  Haley.—  Hanlon,  farmer.— Mr.  Hare,  farmer,— John  Hayles.— Mr. 

D.  Kean.— A.  Kernon,  farmer.— M.  Liddy.— A.  Lysaght.— George  Lysaght,  Esq.— J.  Lysaght. 
—Joseph  Lysaght.— J.  MUarthy.— J.  M'Namara,  Esq.,  j.p.-John  Maheney.— Dr.  Murray, 

E.  Naylor,  John  Naylan,  farmers. — Rev.  Mr.  Nelly,  i>.  p. — A.  O’Brien.  J.  O Brien, 

farmer.— Henry  O’Brien,  Esq. O’Donnel.— Mr.  Richard  Power,  Revenue-officer.— 

Rev.  Mr.  Quin.— William  Ragh.— John  Reilly,  John  Roche,  farmers.— John  Shannon.— 
John  Shannon,  P.  Shanny,  farmers.— Rev.  Mr.  Sheahan,  p.p.— M.  Slattery.— L.  Stack.— 
R Stack.— Very  Rev.  Dean  Stackpole,  j.  p.— Andy  Thynne,  farmer.— J.  Vaughan.— J.  P. 
Welsh  M.  A.  Welsh,  farmers.— M.  Welsh.— P.  Welsh.— Venerable  Archdeacon  Whitty,  j.  p. 


’OTATOES  and  salt  are  the  principal  food  made  use  of  by  labourers.  They  never  eat  eps  ; m 
Vinter  they  sometimes  get  a little  fish.  They  only  eat  meat  twice  a-year.  They  usua  ly  have 
hree  meals  a-day;  but  ofientiraes  they  only  eat  twice.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  n Inch  are 
•equisite  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young 
•hildren,  in  order  to ‘keep  them  in  health  and  strength,  is  about  three  stone  a-day.  ^ a 
abourcr  gets  potatoes  on  credit,  the  bargain  often  is,  that  the  highest  pnee  shall  be  paid  to 
ivliich  potatoes  shall  rise  before  the  new  crop  comes  in.  Mr.  Dahj  said  he  had  neiei  heaid 
in  instance  of  a num,  who  had  good  potatoes  in  his  possession,  selling  to  his  labourers  those 
ivhich  wore  unfit  to  eat. 
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Laljouvers  have  often  been  knotvii  to  eat  the  flesh  of  cattle  ’i\'hich  vere  diseased  and  killed ; 
and  they  have  been  known  to  pay  a price  for  it. 

The  season  of  the  year  at  wliich  the  potato  usually  becomes  unfit  I'or  human  food  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  July-  The  people  bcfim  to  use  the  new  potatoes  in  the  beginnins  of  August. 
Tiie  witnesses  had  not  known  the  old  potatoes  to  become  bad  through  decay  before  new 
potatoes  could  be  dry,  except  through  neglect. 

The  witnesses  stated  that  no  method  had  e\-er  been  invented  to  presen  e potatoes  for  more 
than  one  season. 

The  potato  being  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  they  must  be  in  each  year  entirely 
dependejit  upon  the  production  of  that  year;  and  as  the  potato  scarcely  keeps  during  a year,  . 
should  even  the  crop  of  one  year  i’ail,  extreme  distress  is  inevitable  to  the  extent  of  the  failure.  ( 
The  mimber  of  years  during  which  corn  will  remain  good  is  very  considerable.  In  stacks  it  ‘ 
would  remmn  good  for  seven  years,  if  kept  from  vermin ; and,  conseqricntly,  the  surplus  of  a I 
year  of  abundance  would  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest  of  any  of  the  succeeding  tiiree  or  ^ 
four  years.  If  the  people  could  aft'ord  to  licep  corn  for  food,  it  -would  vary  much  reduce  the 
chance  of  their  suffering  from  ^vant. 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  afibrd  a man  subsistence  from  8 to  10  dap.  The  witnesses  ^ 
U'erc  unable  to  calculate  satisfactorily  the  length  of  time  during  ivhich  a man  may  be  supported 
on  a hundred  weight  of  meal,  ^^'’hen  there  has  been  a scarcity,  corn  has  always  been  sent 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  instead  of  potatoes,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  of  carriage. 

Tliis  year  (1835)  potatoes  were  scarce  in  most  parts  of  this  county  (Clare),  and  plentiful  in 
the  county  of  Galway.  When  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  food  to  a certain  distance,  corn  is  sent 
in  preference  to  jiotatoes,  because  it  is  easier  of  carriage ; however,  no  instances  have  occurred 
of  the  peasantry  being  actually  in  a state  of  starvation  here,  whilst  potatoes  have  been  abundant 
in  a neighbouring  district. 

The  general  substitution  of  corn  for  potatoes  as  the  principal  food,  on  account  of  the  facility 
of  transport,  would,  perhaps,  render  extreme  distress  less  frequent. 

It  has  not  been  found  that  disturbances  have  been  more  frequent  in  those  yeai-s  or  times  i 
in  -which  potatoes  have  been  most  scarce.  The  year  of  disturbance  in  this  county  was  1831, 
but  potatoes  were  not  then  scarce;  they  ha-\'e  been  scarce  in  other  yeare  when  the  country  was 
quite  quiet. 

Tile  Assistant  Commissioners  inquired  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
constant  liability  to  distress  that  creates  the  reckless  feeling  of  the  peasantry ; but  no  answer 
could  be  obtained  to  the  question. 

Mr.  J.  M'hamara  stated,  in  reply  to  the  question,  W'hether  tlie  peasantry  would  prefer  ' 
potatoes  to  bread  as  constant  ibod?  that  the  prisoner  in  the  gaol  at  Ennis  objected  to  be  fed  I 
entirely  on  bread,  and  declared  that  they  preferred  potatoes  as  constant  food  to  bread.  Potatoes  ^ 
will  give  more  Ibod  from  one  acre  of  land  than  any  other  kind  of  produce,  and  can  be  grown 
and  sold  cheaper  than  anjlhing  else.  The  farmers  use  potatoes,  because  they  wish  to  sell 
ei  erything  else  to  pay  their  rent,  and  the  ivages  of  labourers  u'ill  not  allow  them  to  buy  dearer 
food. 


Causes  of  tlie 
general  U.se  of 
Potato  Food. 


Persons  who  aiiended  the  Examination. 

Di . B.Miav,  J.\MES  B L'TLER,  Esq.,  magistrate, — Mr.  Carroll. — J.  Carroll,  farmer. — J.  B.  Chute,  County  Kerry. 

Esq. — Rev.  G.  Chute. — Dennis  Clifford. — Andrew  Connell,  Daniel  Connell,  Dennis  Con-  

NELL,  J.  Connell,  John  Connell,  John  Connell,  Martin  Connell,  M.wrice  Connell,  liciagh. 

Michael  Connell,  Patrick  Connell,  D.  Falv.w,  farmers.— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  p.  p.-^Rgv. 

E.  Fitzgerald,  p.  p. — P.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. — Mich.vel  Fogarty,  Patrick  Fogarty,  David 
Hoare,  Daniel  Ke.atinge,  Dardy  Keatinge,  farmers.— Kean  Maiiony,  Esq.,  j.p.— Thom.as 
Mallick,  Dennis  M'Crouchan,  fanners. — M.  M'Sweeney,  Esq. — John  Moran,  John  O'Con- 
nell, farmers.- J.AMES  O'Connell,  Esq.,  j.  p.— Jeremiah  O’Donoghoe,  D.  O'Leary,  farmers. 

John  Spotiswood,  Esq, — M.  Spotiswood,  Esq. — E.  Sullivan,  landholder. — James  Sullivan, 

John  Sullivan,  John  Sullivan,  M.  Walsh,  farmers. — M.  Walsh,  valuator. 

Potatoes  and  salt  form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry.  " All  other  things  are  beyond 
mere  necessaries,  or  reclioned  so.  They  eat  some  fish,  but  they  sell  their  eggs.  Ilrii^wife 

gives  eggs  to  her  I'amily  she  boasts  of  \t:’— (Fitzgerald.) Two  meals  a-day  is  the  usual 

number  lor  labourers  when  ivorkiiig,  as  well  as  when  unemployed.— (^’n/Zifai?,  Connell,  &c.) 

- The  quantity  of  potatoes  requisite  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a labourer,  his  wil'e,  and 
three  or  four  young  eliiidren,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength,  may  be  estimated  at 
three  stone,  or  42  lbs. ; but  this  is  considered  to  be  above  the  ai'cmge  of  the  food  consumed  by 
such  families.  In  periods  ot  distress  a labourer  gets  provisions  on  credit  at  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  casli  prlcxj. — (SvlUvan  and  Fitzgerald.) Labourers  are  ne\  er  com- 

pelled by  their  employers  to  buy  inl'erior  food  Irom  them  at  a high  price ; but  in  scarce  seasons 
they  might  be  driven  by  Imiiger  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  died  of  disease  if  they 
hatl  the  opportunity,  u-hich,  however,  they  have  not 

Potatoes  begin  to  fail  early  in  August,  but  many  Iceep  good  until  the  end  of  that  month. — Comparative 

(On?ro//,  &c.) “ On  an  ai'evage  ot  seasons,  the  new  potatoes  are  thought  to  be  good  food  Advantages  of 

about  the  1st  of  August;  in  some  years  they  are  a fortnight  earlier.”— (5nZ/Zua?i.) The 

new  crop  has_  always  been  ready  to  eat  before  the  old  potatoes  have  become  unfit  through 
decay,  bcarcity  has  arisen  not  uncommonly  from  the  failure  of  tlie  crop,  but  not  from  the  too 

early  decay  of  the  old  potatoes.” — (Sullivan,  &c.) As  to  the  possibility  of  reseii'ino-  the 
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surplus  of  one  year  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  another,  it  is  said,  “ We  have  not  heard  that 
potatoes  have  been  ever  kept  longer  than  the  succeeding  autumn.  Some  experiments  have 
been  made  by  reducing  potatoes  to  meal;  but  we  believe  they  did  not  succeed  well.” — 
(^Fitzgerald  and  J.  Connell.') 

In  answer  to  questions  respecting  the  comparative  advantages  of  potato  and  corn  food,  it  was 
agreed  on  by  the  ^vitnesses,  that,  potatoes  being  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  their  food 
must  in  each  year  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  production  of  that  year ; that  as  the  potato 
scarcely  keeps  one  year,  the  failure  of  a single  crop  is  inevitably  productive  of  extreme  distress ; 
that  as  corn  will  keep  for  several  years,  the  surplus  of  a year  of  abundance  would  meet  a 
deficiency  in  the  harvest  of  any  of  the  succeeding  three  or  four  years ; and  that  the  substitution 
of  corn  for  potatoes  as  the  princip^al  food  of  the  peasantry  would  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of 
scarcity  and  distress  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  potato  crop. 

A man  will  subsist  for  eight  or  perhaps  nine  days  on  1 cwt  of  potatoes. — (^Sullivan  and 

Carroll.) It  is  commonly  said  that  a quart  of  meal  (1  lb.)  is  a breakfast  for  a man;  and 

supposing  him  to  eat  two  such  meals  a-day,  he  would  live  on  1 cwt.  of  meal  for  56  days ; but 
we  have  little  experience  in  the  use  of  meal  as  food. — (Fitzgerald,  Connell,  and  Sullivan.) — ~ 
The  larger  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  a small  space  makes  corn,  of  course,  infinitely 
more  easy  and  cheap  of  carriage  than  potatoes.  “ Potatoes  can  be  carried  20  miles  for  1.?.  per 
cwt. ; this  would  not  add  above  20  per  cent,  to  the  usual  price : a horse  will  draw  12^  cwt. 

20  miles,  and  go  three  journeys  in  a week.” — (Sullivan.) The  bulk  of  potatoes  makes  it 

difficult  to  convey  to  any  distance  a quantity  sufficient  to  feed  a lai-ge  number  of  people ; and 
meal  has  been  sent  to  siipply  the  place  of  potatoes  in  times  of  scarcity  in  consequence  of  that 
difficulty.  The  witnesses  added,  “ We  believe  that  times  of  scarcity  are  not  so  much  felt  in 
countries  where  they  use  corn  tis  food,  but  ive  cannot  speak  from  experience.” 

There  ha\  e been  no  disturbances  in  this  barony  for  the  last  30  yeai-s.  In  1830  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  potatoes,  but  there  u'ere  no  disturbances.  In  the  present  year  also  potatoes 
were  very  scarce  and  dear,  Init  there  was  nothing  lilce  disturbance. — (Carroll '-avi  Fitzgerald.) 

“ The  peasantry,  it  is  said,  would  prefer  dry  potatoes  (that  is,  potatoes  without  milk),  to  dry 

bread  for  a continuance.”— and  Fitzgerald.) Mi'.  Sullivan  says,  “ If  I were  to 

offer  a man  his  choice  for  one  meal,  he  would  choose  the  bread  ; but  for  a week,  he  would 
rather  lii  e on  potatoes ; he  is  more  accustomed  to  them  as  regular  food,  and  he  likes  the 
feeling  of  fulness  which  he  experiences  from  the  quantity  of  them  that  he  can  eat.”  The 
potato  is  stated  to  bo  more  uncertain  and  more  dependent  on  changes  of  the  weather  than  any 
other  crop ; but  the  labour  of  one  man  produces  more  food  in  potatoes  than  in  corn.  Corn 
food  cannot  be  introduced  in  the  present  condition,  or  ndth  the  present  wages,  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Labourers  must  use  the  food  which  they  can  buy ; and  they  cannot  now  buy  any 
other  food  than  potatoes. 


Person.^  who  attended  the  Examination. 

J.\HES  Bi-.\nd,  Esq.,  high  sheriff. — A.  Bresh.vn.'in. — A.  Brosnan.' — J.  Burke, — R.  Burke. — 
T.  Burke. — D.  Casey. — J.  Casey. — J.  Casey. — William  Chute,  Esq.,  J.  p. — R.  Chute,  Esq. 
— D.  Clancjiy. — T.  Coal. — C.  Connor. — J.  Connor. — J.  Connor. — P.  Connor,  farmer. — 
R.  Connor. — T.  Connor. — P.  Denehy,  farmer. — T.  Divane. — R.  Dobyn,  farmer. — P.  Dowling. 
— Rev.  P.  Drew.' — Rev.  R.  Fitzgerald. — F.  Foster. — Rev.  T.  Herbert,  p.  p. — D.  Hogan. — 
J.  Hogan. — D.  Houran. — J.  Husey,  Esq. — J.  Kelcher,  J.  Kelcuer,  farmers. — D.  Kelligan. 
— T.  Kelligan.' — T.  Kennedy. — W.  li.  Knight. — R.  Mason. — E.  M'Carthy.— J.  M'Donald. 
— William  Meredith,  Esq.,  j.  p. — R.  Meredith,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Miles. — E.  Moore. — 
T.  Murphy. — W.  O’Connell.' — C.  O’Connor. — James  O’Connor. — Jeremiah  O'Connor. — 

T.  O’Connor. — O'Keeffe. — Rev.  J.  O’Leary,  p.  p. — P.  O'Leary,  Peet,  

Powell,  farmers. — A.  Quinlan. — M.  Reedy. — J.  Roche,  R.  Roche,  R.  Roche,  farmers. — 

Ruttle,  pawnbroker. — Wjlli.am  Sealy,  Esq.,  j.  p.. — C.  Sullivan. — J.  Twiss,  Esq. — 

Rev.  J.  Weir. 

“Tiib:  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes  and  sour  milk.  In  winter  they  cannot  get 
milk,  they  oat  some  eggs  in  winter,  but  in  general  the  eggs  are  sold  to  buy  salt  and  tobacco.” — - 

(Mr.  Milea.) “They  have  usually  three  meals  a-day,  a stone  of  potatoes  to  each  meal” — 

(Kelcher.) “For  six  months  in  every  year  the  majority  of  the  labourers  can  get  no  other 

food  than  potatoes  and  salt;  some  milk  is  got  by  most  of  them  in  summer,  and  a few  herrings 

in  winter  by  those  that  are  best  off.” — (Mr.  O'Learij.) “ Labourers  very  seldom  grow  as 

much  us  they  can  consume,  and  in  consequence  offen  buy  potatoes  on  credit;  the  credit  price 
is  in  general  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  market  price.” — (Kelcher.) 

“The  potato  becomes  unfit  for  food  in  July  and  August;  they  generally  coraineiiee  digging 

the  neiv  crop  on  the  1st  of  August.” — (Kelcher.) “ I have  never  known  it  general  through 

the  country  that  the  old  potatoes  should  be  unfit  to  eat  before  the  new  crop  was  ready.  It 
would  sometimes,  however,  be  advantageous  to  defer  digging  until  a later  period  than  that  at 

which  they  commence.” — (hlr.  Miles.) “ I have  heard  of  experiments  'being  made  to  keep 

potatoes  two  yearn,  but  they  hai'o  not  been  successful.  In  individual  cases  potatoes  have  been 

kept  a few  months  beyond  the  usual  time.” — (Mr.  Miles.) All  the  witnesses  agreed  that 

the  food  of  the  peasantry  iii  each  year  being  dependent  on  the  production  of  that  year  the 
failure  of  a single  crop  must  inevitably  produce  extreme  distress ; that  as  corn  will  keep  good 
for  many  yeai-s  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  year  may  be  preserved  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  a 
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scarce  one ; and  that  therefore  the  substitution  of  com  for  potatoes  as  the  food  of  the  peasantry, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of  distress. 

“A  hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  support  a man  for  eiglit  days.” — (Mr.  Miles  and 

Doolan.) “ A quart  of  meal  weighs  1 lb.,  and  two  quarts  would  be  sufficient  for  a man  for  one 

day.  At  this  ratea  hundred  weight  of  meal  would  support  a man  56  days.”' — '(Mr.  O'Leary  and 

M‘Donakl.) “The  large  amount  of  nourishment  in  a small  weight  makes  corn  much  easier 

of  carriage  than  potatoes.  Potatoes  could  be  carried  20  miles  by  land  on  a gooil  road  for  L. 

per  cwt.,  this  would  increase  the  price  50  per  cent,  in  most  seasons.” — {Kelcherf It  is 

stated  that  when  there  has  been  extreme  scarcity  in  any  district,  flour  and  meal  have  been  sent 
to  them  as  being  more  easy  of  transport  than  potatoes. 

“In  1822  and  1823  the  county  was  disturbed,  and  potatoes  were  very  dear;  in  1816  the 
county  was  tranquil, and  potatoes n-ere  dear;  in  1825  also  they  'Vere  dear,  and  the  county  was 
quite  tranquil:  we  do  not  expect  disturbances  because  we  foresee  a scarcity  of  food.” — 
{O'Keeffe.) 

Potatoes  are  generally  more  liked  by  the  peasantry  tha3i  corn  food.  "Tf  a man  were  offered 

meal  or  potatoes  to  take  home,  he  n ould  choose  the  potatoes.” “ We  would  prefer  bread  for 

breakfast  and  potatoes  for  dinner.” — {Murjjhy  and  Coimor.) The  potato  requires  more 

care,  labour,  and  manure,  than  any  other  crop  and  often  fails,  hut  the  usual  jjroduce  is  greater. 
It  is  stated  “ Labourers  could  not  afford  to  use  corn  food  if  they  wished  it ; if  their  wages  were 
paid  all  in  money  every  week,  they  could  not  buy  enough  of  flour  to  keep  their  families.” 
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Mr.  John  B.4RRY,  farmer. — G.  Blennerh.^sset,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  George  Bruvenize,  J.  Bridge-  County  Limerick. 
M.A.N. — D.  Brown,  farmer. — J.  L.  Brown,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Brown,  T.  Brown,  W.  Bunting,  R.  ^ 

Condon,  C.  Connell,  T.  Costello,  farmers,— Capt.  Creagh,  j.  p.— Mr,  T.  Culhane,  Mr.  E.  Lower.  ’ 
Cummins,  Mr.  J.  Deely,  Mr.  B.  Deely,  Mr.  J.  Delmege,  Mr.  John  Delmeoe,  farmers. — Col. 

Dickson,  j.  p,— Mr.  S.  Doge,  farmer.— Mr,  H.  Down,  publican.— Mr.  J.  Eg.an,  Mr.  John  Fer- 
guson, Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald, Gorman,  farmer.s. — 

Capt.  Hamilton,  j.  p. — Mr.  J.  Hayes,  Mr.  S.  H.ayes,  Mr.  J.  N.  Healy,  fanners. — Rev.  Mr. 

Hogan,  p.  p. — Rev.  T.  Hog.an,  p.  p. — Hunt,  Esq.,  j.  p. — T.  Inwright,  labourer. — Mr.  J. 

Jameson,  J.  Lagerman,  farmers. — J.  Lagerman,  labourer. — The  Knight  of  Glin,  j.  p. — Mr. 

O’Maginn,  T.  Maginn,  farmers. Maunsell,  Esq,,  j.  p. — J.  T.  Massey,  Esq.,  j.  p, — Mr. 

C.  M‘Carthy,  fanner. — Rev.  Mr,  M‘Coy,  p.  p. — Mr.  P.  M‘Cov,Mr.  W.  M‘Coy,  farmers. Rev. 

Mr.  M'Mahon,  p.  p. — James  M‘Namara,  labourer. — Mr.  M‘Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Vi'’.  Maha.v,  Mr 
C.  Mulcahv,  Mr.  VV.  Mulcahy,  Mr.  T.  O’Brien,  farmers.- Mr.  O’Connor,  exciseman  -Rev.  iifr. 

P’Hanlon,  p.  p. — Mr.  VV,  O'Leary. — Mr.  T.  O’L.auchlin,  apotliecai-y. — Mr.  W.  Potter,  driver. 

— Mr.  J.  Power,  Mr.  M.  Power,  farmers, — Mr.  J.  Rees,  butcher. — Mr.  C.  Roscrea,  farmer. — 

T.  Royal,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  T.  Ruckle,  pawnbroker. — Mr.  A.  Shire,  Mr.  Michael  Shire,  farmers. 

— M.  Studdart,  Esq.,  j.  p. — John  Sullivan,  labourer, — Mr.  A.  Switzer, — Mr.  N.  Switzer. 

G.  Teskey. — Mr.  J.  Teskey. — Mr.  J,  Troohey,  exciseman. — Archdeacon  Warburton,  j.  p. 


The  principal  food  of  tho;  peasantry  is  potatoes;  they  sometimes  have  milk  ; they  do  not  use 
meat ; they  sell  their  eggs  to  buy  soap  and  tobacco ; they  eat  herrings,  hut  it  depends  on  the 
amount  of  employment  which  a labourer  has,  whether  his  family  can  have  them  frequently : 
they  eat  more  herrings  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  the  seasons  when  it  is  difficult  to  ^et 
ivovk  the  families  of  labourers  do  not  obtain  more  than  two  meals  per  day ; when  employment 
IS  plentiful  they  get  perhaps  three,  “^^e  think  that  four  stones,  16  lbs.  to  the  stone,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a man,  liis  wife,  ami  threo  or  four  youno-  children,  so  as 

to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength.”— (Mr.  Broun,  See.) In  periods  of  distress  the 

labourer  buys  potatoes  from  a farmer  or  small  occupier,  and  pays  probably  50  per  cent,  aboi'o 
the  market  piice  for  them. — (Mr.  Brown,  &c.) 

The  potato  usually  becomes  unfit  for  human  food  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  about  the  Comparative 
same  time  the  new  potato  is  generally  fit  for  consumption.— (Mr.  Condon,  6c.)  Advantages  of 

_ It  is  stated  that  the  poor  constantly  eat  the  young  potatoes  liefore  they  are  healthy  food,  but  pood*° 
it  chiefly  arises  from  their  stodc  of  old  potatoes  being  consumed.  Mr.  Condon'  says,  “A 
labourer  of  mine  has  a severe  affection  of  the  boivels  annually  at  the  season  when  lie  begins  to 
eat  young  potatoes.  He  suffers  so  much  that  it  considerably 'lessens  his  strength;  indeed  lam 
so  well  aware  of  it  that  I neicr  give  liim  sncli  hard  work  to  do  then  as  at  any  other  season  of 
the  yeai.  None  of  my  labourers  are  so  strong  when  they  first  begin  to  eat  vounrr  potatoes  as 
at  any  other  season,  and  it  is  commonly  remarked  among  themselves.  They  also  know  that 
the  white  potato,  commonly  grown  for  its  prolific  and  hardy  qualities,  is  not  such  strong  food, 
nor  so  supporting  as  ‘enp’  potatoes.  This  is  shown  by  their  different  eftecis  njioii  cattle; 

white  potatoes  will  not  make  a bullock  so  fat  as  the  'cup’  sort.” “We  do  not  remember  that 

tliere  lias  ever  been  an  inteival  of  any  length  between  the  old  crop  becoming  unfit  and  tlie  new 
one  becoming  fit  for  human  food.  Sometimes  the  okl  ci-op  has  been  consumed  before  the  new 
one  was  ready,  and  tliis  has  produced  much  suffering.”— (Messrs.  Co)7don  and  MCartky.) 

_ I otatoes  could  not  be  preseired  longer  than  they  are  at  present.— (Mr.  Condon.) — —As  it 
IS  impossible  to  preseiTe  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  crop  of  potatoes  to  meet  the  deficiency  of 
a succeeding  year,  and  as  corn  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  it  is  agreed  that  the  substitn- 
1011  ot  corn  lor  potatoes,  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  if  it  u erc  possible,  would 
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greatly  reduce  the  chance  of  distress  and  disease  now  annually  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
potato  crop. — (Mr.  Condon,  &c.) 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  support  a man  for  eight  days ; the  same  weight,  of  meal 

will  support  a man  from  40  to  48  days. — (Mr.  Deehj.) The  large  amount  of  nourishment 

contained  in  a small  space  renders  corn  infinitely  more  easy  and  cheap  of  carnage  than  pota- 
toes. Potatoes  can  be  conveyed  20  miles  at  3s.  per  barml  of  64  stone.  The  usual  price  in 
this  market  varies  from  l’2s.  to  £1,  according  to  the  season.  Thus  in  two  places  20  miles 
asunder  the  price  per  barrel  of  potatoes  cannot  differ  many  shillings,  the  expense  of  carriage 
varying  from  about.  15  to  25  per  cent.  “We  have  known  instances  of  people  suffering  much 
irom  want  when  potatoes  have  been  plentiful  ^\dthin  50  miles ; that  could  not  occur  at  a less  dis- 
tance.”— (Messrs.  Condon,  M‘Carihy,  and  Hayes.) Respecting  the  introduction  of  com 

food  Mr.  Condon  says,  “The  whole  system  oi'  Irish  labourers  must  be  changed  before  corn 
can  be  substituted,  as  their  food,  for  potatoes.  If  I was  to  offer  a man  meal  or  potatoes,  contain- 
ing eqxial  quantities  of  substantial  food,  he  would  choose  the  potatoes ; he  would  say  that  they 
would  give  him  more  refuse  food  for  his  pig ; tliat  they  coidd  be  thrown  into  a corner,  whilst 
the  meal  ought  to  be  put  into  a cupboard,  a thing  wliicli  he  has  not  in  his  cabin  ; that  if  the 
potatoes  are  tvasted  by  his  children,  or  dropped  in  tlie  nmd  or  dirt  outside  his  cabin,  the 
pig  eats  them,  and  they  are  not  lost,  and  that  he  has  no  oven  or  place  to  bake  and  keep  his 
bread ; in  fact  an  Irisli  labourer  must  have  a better  cabin  and  belter  furnished  before  he  can 
economically  use  com  food.  Pie  must  also  give  over  keeping  pigs  for  profit.” 

We  do  not  think  that  disturbances  have  been  most  frequent  at  seasons  when  potatoes  have 
been  scarce.  In  our  opinion  the  most  disturbed  years  have  not  been  marlced  by  any  peculiar 

'scarcity. — (Messre.  Rrojcwe  and  Maunsell.) Mr.  jSoyoJ  says,  “I  know  several  instances 

where  disturbances  that  became  very  important  originated  in  this  way;  for  instance,  during 
years  of  scarcity  labourers  have  collected  and  gone  round  the  district  administering  oaths  to 
provision  merchants  and  farmers,  which  afterwards  ended  in  very  general  disturbances.” 
Mr.  Blennerhasset  so.)-s,  “In  1821  the  first  acts  of  violence  were  entering  into  houses  and 
insisting  on  the  price,  of  milk  being  lou’ered ; aftenvaixls  these  disturbances  spread  to  other 
obi'cct's.”  The  witnesses  agree  in  stating  that  the  constant  liability  to  distress  creates  a reckless 
feeling  among.st  the  peasantry.  Colonel  Dickson  “ I consider  (hat  men  who  are  badly 

clad,  and  whose  houses  are  badly  roofed,  are  careless  \vhether  they  are  out  patrolling  at  night 
or  not.”  Mr.  licyial  says,  “ I know  men  who  have  committed  petty  thefts  for  the  puqjosc  of 
being  transported.” 

The  peasantry  would  prefer  broad  to  potatoes.  An  acre  of  potatoes  will  produce  more 
subsistence  than  an  acre  of  corn,  but  it  requires  more  raamire,  care,  and  labour,  than  any  de- 
scription of  corn. — (Messrs.  Egan  and  CnLhane.) ^The  witnesses  agree  in  stating  that  the 

peasantry  are  obliged  to  use  the  cheapest  food  by  the  lowne.ss  of  their  wages,  and  until  ivagcs 
arc  raised  corn  can  never  be  substituted  for  potatoes  as  food. 


Persons  tcho  attended  the  Examination. 

T.  J.  Adams,  E.=q.,  j.  p. — G.  W,  Bennett,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  J.  Campion,  Mr.  M.  Cleary,  farmers. 
— C.  CooTE,  Esq.,  J.  p. — Mr.  W.  Dillon,  Mr.  N.  Dillon,  farmers. — Rev,  J.  Ellard. — E.  Evans, 

Esq.,  J.  p. Evans,  j.  p. — Rev.  J.  Gabb.^tt. — Mr.  Michael  Gilberson,  clerk  petty  session. — ■ 

Mr.  T.  Halpin,  Mr.  C.  Hinchy,  Mr.  W.  Hurley,  Mr. Ivers,  Mr.  J.  Maccarthy,  farmers. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Moran,  p.p. — J.  Mortal,  labourer. — Mr.  J.Naugten,  farmer. — B.  O’Donnell,  Esq., 
J.P.— Mr.  P.  O'Donnell,  Mr.  L.  Roche,  Mr.  L.  Roche,  jun.,  Mr.  M.  Roche,  farmers.-— James 
Russell,  Esq.,  j.p. — Mr.  J,  Ryan. — Mr.  J.  Sheedv. — Mr.  T.  Walsh, — Mr.  T.  Weldon. 

The  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes,  they  sometimes  have  milk,  but  are  more  often 
without  it.  They  consume  no  meat  except  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  and  Easter;  they  buy 
very  little  fish  in  ivintev,  and  some  of  them  eat  a fciv  of  the  eggs  laid  by  their  own  hens:  at 
the  present  period  of  the  year  (the  potato  digging  season)  a labourer’s  family  usually  eats  three 
meals  in  the  day ; from  'March  until  August  they  never  have  more  than  two,  and  during  a 
great  portion  of  that  lime  they  have  only  one.  Mr.  Quinlan  says,  “ I have  often  known  the 
labourei-s,  in  May,  June,  and  Jidy,  obliged  to  eat  nettles  and  a weed  called  &c.” 

witness  also  says,  “ I have  known  labourers  who  have  not  had  more  than  one  meiU  of  potatoes 
for  their  ivivcs  and  families,  consisting  of  five  cbildrcu,  during  the  24  hours.”  Another  i\dtness 
adds,  “This  is  most  common  at  those  seasons.”  The  quantity  of  potatoes  i-equisite  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
health  and  strength,  is  stated  to  be  three  stones.  In  periods  of  distress  labourers  can  very  seldom 
obtain  provisions  on  credit,  from  its  being  knmvn  that  they  would  scarcely  have  the  means  of 
paying  tlie  debt.  When  credit  is  given  the  article  is  usually  charged  50  per  cent,  above  flic 
market  price.  At  such  seasons  they  are  not  compelled  by  fai'iners  to  purchase  inferior  food  at 
a high  price,  but  their  necessities  drive  them  to  do  so.  The  same  cause  obliges  them  to 
consume  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  lia\-e  died  of  disease,  and  sometimes  to  pay  l^cZ  per  lb.  for 
it.  Denis  Malony,  butcher,  says,  “I  have  often  sold  a quarter  of  it  to  labourers  for  os."  A 
policeman  states  that  at  one  period  he  knew  “’when  the  farmers  bled  their  calves  the  blood  was 
given  to  the  labourei-s,  who,  through  want,  boiled  it  and  eat  it  with  their  food.” — James  Ryan 
adds,  “ I know  this  frequently  to  have  been  done.” 

The  old  potato  usually  becomes  unfit  for  human  food  about  the  lOtli  of  August,  and  the 
new  crop  is  generally  fit  for  consumption  about  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  However  the 
witnesses  “ have  not  known  the  old  potatoes  to  become  so  bad  as  to  be  unfit  for  food  before  the 
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new  crop  was  ready  to  dig ; ’’when  any  such  period  intervenes,  the  distress  of  the  peasantry  is 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.  It  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  sui-j)lus  of  an  abuudiiut 
crop  of  potatoes,  to  meet  a deficiency  in  the  crop  of  a succeeding  year.  It  is  considered  that 
potatoes  are  very  well  preserved  if  they  keep  until  September  ; hence  the  peasantry  are  wholly  ^ 
dependent  for  food  on  the  crop  of  each  year,  and  the  failure  of  a single  year  must  inevitably 
produce  extensive  distress.  Corn  remains  good  during  a number  of  years,  and  the  surplus  of 
an  abundant  harvest  may  be  easily  preser\'ed  to  meet  a deficiency  in  any  of  the  three  or  four  ^ 
succeeding  han'ests.  Hence  it  is  thought,  that  if  the  peasantry  could  feed  on  com,  the  chances 
of  suffering  from  w^ant  would  be  reduced ; but  it  is  said,  “ in  this  part  of  the  country  suffering 
from  failure  of  the  potato  crop  has  been  very  rare.”  _ 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  support  a man  for  about  eight  days ; the  same  weight  y 
of  corn  will  support  a man  lor  about  a month.  The  large  amount  of  food  contained  in  a small 
space,  makes  corn  easier  and  cheaper  of  freight  than  potatoes.  It  has  Irequently  happened 
that  potatoes  have  been  scarce  and  dear  in  one  district,  while  they  have  been  abundant  and 
cheap  not  more  than  20  miles  distant.  It  is  said,  “ it  has  often  occurred  that  potatoes  were 
abundant  liere,  and  sold  at  2d.  per  stone,  when  at  Fermoy,  distant  about  20  miles,  they  were 
from  7d.  to  9d.  per  stone.”  The  expense  of  carriage  is  “fed.  a cwt.  from  this  to  Limerick,  16 

miles,  and  the  general  load  is  about  8 cwt.” Jlr.  Gilherson  says,  “ The  scarcity  of  potatoes 

in  the  neighbouring  districts  has  been  a most  grievous  cause  of  fighting,  at  one  time  the 
labourers  being  collected  in  a body  to  prevent  the  fanners  hoarding  up  the  potatoes  to  sell  to 
the  buyers  coming  from  the  scarce  districts  ; when  they  were  sold,  they  generally  ' way -laid,’ 
the  carriers  bringing  them  off,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  consequence.”  Tliis  occurred  in 
the  year  1816.  The  witnesses  do  not  remember  any  instances  of  persons  being  in  a state  ol 
starvation  in  one  district,  -while  potatoes  were  abundant  in  a neighbouring  district.  The 
general  substitution  of  corn  for  potatoes  as  the  principal  food,  would  render  extreme  distress 
less  frequent  ■,  but  the  peasantry  would  infinitely  preler  potatoes  u'ithout  milk,  to  com  food 
■ivithout  milk. 

“ For  some  years  this  barony  has  been  peaceable,  but  a few  years  back  disturbances  arose  in  ■ 
consequence  of  some  merchants  from  Cork  buying  up  the  potatoes  during  a season  of  di.s- 
tress,  and  the  people  having  congregated  to  prevent  their  being  carried  auay.” — (Mr.  Code.') 

Generally,  however,  the  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  considered  to  be  most 

patient  under  their  sufferings. 

“ The  peasantry  are  constrained  to  use  the  cheapest  food,  in  order  to  accept  the  lowest  ( 

wages.” — (Mr.  Adamson.') They  ^voidd  prefer  using  bread  at  breakl'ast,  and  potatoes  at  f 

dinner.  Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  the  potato  food,  there  is  less  care  and  expense  in 
cultivating  an  acre  of  corn,  than  in  cultivating  an  acre  of  potatoes.  It  is  considered  that  corn 
food  can  never  be  introduced  among  the  peasantry  while  rents  are  raised  and  wages  depi’essed 
by  an  unlimited  competition  for  land  and  for  employment. 


Persons  v:ho  attended  the  Examination. 

J.  Bowler,  labourer. — Cornelius  Brien,  farmer. — ^Thom.^s  Butler,  Pierce  Butler,  labourers. — County  Tipperat 

J.  Byrne,  M.  Cahill,  victuallers. — Ck.arles  Clark,  Esq.  j.  p.,  Holv  Cross  House.— P.  Con-  ,7777.  .. 

’ ’ , . -o  Uax.MiddlcIhir 

NOLLY,  Thomas  Connolly,  farmers. — J.  Coughlin,  victualler. — oamuel  Cooper,  Esq.,  j.  p., 

Rockview. — T.  Cullen,  cooper. — D.  Cunane,  Edmond  Cusack,  William  Dalton,  P.  Daniel, 

M.  Deely,  farmers. — W.  Duggan,  labourer. — John  Dunne,  John  Dwyer,  William  Dwyer, 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  stipemiiary  magistrate. — T.  Gorman,  John  Hanley,  Denis 
Heffernan,  M.  Herrick,  L.  Hessv,  John  Hogan,  W.  Hogan,  farmers. — M.  Ke.vting, 
labourer. — Tdiotiiy  Kennedy,  farmer. — Rev.  M.  Lafpan,  r.  c.  c. — John  L.aughlin.' — ^Robert 
Linton,  Esq. — Richard  Long,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Longfield. — J.  M'Gratii,  labourer. — J.  M‘Namara, 
chandler. — John  Magher,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Magr-ath. — Rev.  P.  Maher,  p.  p. — Rev.  3Ir. 

M.andeville. — John  Mill,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Molony,  r.  c.  c. — T.  Morch.ym,  carpenter. — 

William  Murphy,  Esq. — Cornelius  O’Brien, 0’L.auglin,  farmers. — W.  Prendergast, 

labourer. — M.  Pennefather,  Esq.,  j.  p.  d.  l.,  Newpark. — William  Phelan,  Esq.,  attorney. — 

Andrew  Prior,  labourer. — M.  Purtill,  cooper. — J.  Quinlan,  W.  Quinl.an,  T.  Rexton,  la- 
bourers.— P.  Roche,  farmer. — Roe,  Esq.,  J.  p. — T.  Rv.an,  labourer. — Rev.  J oiin  Ry.an,  p.  p. 

— William  Ry.an,  J.  Sc. anlan,  labourers. — E.  Scully,  Esq. — James  Scully,  Esq. — John  Scully, 

Esq,,  Denis  Slattery,  William  Sl.attery,  farmers. — O.  Sullivan,  labourer. — -'Iaylor, 

Esq.,  J.  p. — q’.  Toomey,  labourer. — Mr.  William  B.  Upton. — J.  Walsh,  chandler. — J ames  Walsh, 
farmer. — T.  Ward,  labourer. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  is  white  potatoes. — (James  WaUh.) Tliey  do  not  taste 

meat,  except  perhaps  three  or  lour  times  in  the  year ; while  employed,  a labourer  gets  three 
meals  of  potatoes  a-day,  his  wife  and  family  only  two.  For  the  daily  consumption  of  a labour- 
ing man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
strength,  about  three  stones  of  potatoes  would’ be  requisite.  In  periods  of  distress  a labourer 
finds  the  greatest  cHfficulfy  in  procuring  provisions  on  credit.  He  must  get  solvent  security, 
and  lie  must  give  one  or  two  day’s  work  to  the  man  who  secures : he  is  genendly  obliged  to 
agree  to  pay  double  tlie  market  price  for  the  potatoes  wliich  ho  obtains.  Cattle  dying  of 
disease  are  never  made  use  of  as  food.  _ Potato  and^Corn 

After  the  1st  of  July  the  old  potatoes  are  very  bad  food.  The  new  crop  is  generally  fit  for  poo^i, 
consumption  about  the  end  of  August.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Molony  says,  “ I know  that  a great  Quality. 
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Food.  many  deaths  ensue  from  the  use  of  new  potatoes  before  they  are  fit  for  consumption ; produe- 

■ ing  bowel  complaints,  cholic,  &c.” In  the  year  1823  the  new  potatoes  were  not  fit  to  use 

(•  ' until  the  middle  of  September.  There  was,  in  the  same  year,  a scarcity  of  old  potatoes,  and 

^ also  a fatal  typhus  fever,  which  was  thought  by  medical  men  to  have  arisen  in  some  measure. 

Examinations  h’oni  bad  food. — (Mr.  Scully.) “ Young  potatoes  are  unwholesome  as  regular  food.  The 

taken  by  period  between  the  going  out  of  the  old  and  coming  in  of  the  new,  is  generally  one  of  distress. 
^'N'Vau^°haa  Es*^'  season  in  the  present  year,  potatoes  have  risen  50  per  cent.” — (Messrs.  Heffernan, 

au^aa,  sq.  Murphy.) James  Mul alley  states,  “ I knew  seven  in  family  subsisting  for  18 

Bar.  Middlethird  ^’hen  they  often  had  not  a stone  of  potatoes  for  their  food  in  a day,  never  more.” 

— Mr.  John  Laney  (farmer  60  acres)  says,  “ I l^new  last  July  a man  to  come  to  my  door  with 

five  children;  my  wife  gave  him  some  potatoes  which  he  divided  amongst  the  children,  which, 
as  soon  as  he  did,  he  fainted  from  want  and  fair  staiwation.” 

It  is  agreed  by  ail  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  preserve  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  crop 
of  potatoes  until  the  following  year.  Great  care  is  taken  at  present,  and  the  preservation,  so 
far  as  it  takes  place,  depends  upon  that  care. 

To  a question  regarding  the  comparative  advantage  of  potato  and  corn  food,  it  was  replied, 
that  the  potiito  being  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  their  food,  in  each  year,  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  production  of  that  year;  that  as  the  potato. scarcely  keeps  during  a sint^le 
year,  extreme  distress  is  the  inevitable  res\dt  of  the  failure  of  a single  crop ; that  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  or  rye,  will  remain  good  for  a great  number  of  years,  the  surplus  of  a year  of  abundance 
would,  of  course,  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest  of  any  of  the  succeeding  tliree  or  four 
years  : and  that  the  substitution  of  com  for  potatoes,  as  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  be  a great  improvement. 

The  last  season  of  great  scarcity  in  this  barony  ^\-as  in  1826-27.  The  distress  was  so  gi’eat, 
that  a subscription  was  made  amongst  farmers  and  landlords  to  buv  oatmeal.  The  greater 
landlords  being  absentees,  nothing  was  given  by  them,  except  in  one  instance. 

A hundred  ^^•cight  of  good  potatoes  will  support  a man  for  eight  days. — {Meagher.) 

A hundred  weight  of  the  inferior  sorts  would  be  consumed  by  a man  in  six  days. — (Messrs. 
Scully  and  Heffeiimn.) A hundred  weight  of  metil  will  siq>port  a man  for  48  days,  allow- 
ing two  quarts  for  each  day  to  be  made  into  porridge. — {James  WaUh.) The  larger 

amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  a small  space,  of  course,  rendere  corn  more  easy  and  cheap 
of  carriage  than  potatoes. 

It  is  agreed  that  potatoes  are  often  scarce  in  a district  neighbouring  to  one  where  they  are 
plentifiii ; but  in  such  a case,  starvation  could  hardly  take  place. — Mr.  Scully  says,  “ I have 
kno^vn  them  dear  in  Garrick,  (24  miles  off,)  whilst  they  are  cheap  here ; the  difference  was  50 
per  cent. : the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  Is.  per  c\vt.  The  price  of  potatoes  this  year  has 
been,  on  the  average,  l.v.  6c/.  per  cwt.  The  general  substitution  of  corn  for  potato  food,  on 
account  of  ihe  facility  ol  transport,  would,  of  course,  render  extreme  distress  less  frequent. 

To  the  question,  “ Whether  distuihances  have  been  most  frequent  in  those  years  or  times  in 
t\’hioh  potatoes  have  been  most  scarce ?”  Mr.  Fitzyerntd  says,  “’they  have  not.”  '•  It  is  the 

genci-al  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  that  scarcity  and  disturbances  are  'not  at  all  connected.” 

{Farmers,  FriesU.) 

Upon  the  point,  whether  the  constant  liability  to  distress  creates  a recldess  feelino-  in  the 
peasantry,  Mr.  Fitzgei-ald  says,  “ I consider  that,  as  an  abstract  question,  a reckless  feeling 
may  be  produced  by  long  continued  distress,  but  tracing  the  disturbances  in  this  country,  I 
would  say  that,  practically,  distress  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  disturbance.” 

The  peasantry  prefer  meal  and  bread  to  potatoes. — {Herrick,  Laney.) ^I'he  potato  yields 

a more  abundant  crop,  and  with  less  expense  and  care  than  any  description  of  corn.  The 
manure  and  labour  which  a poor  man  has  in  his  power,  give  him  more  food  in  potatoes  than 

in  meal. — {Herrick,  Laney.) The  peasantry  are  obliged  to  use  the  cheapest  food,  in  order 

to  pay  the  rent,  and  to  accept  the  lowest  waiges.  John  Lava/  says,  “they  are  obliged,  of  course, 
to  eat  the  cheapest  food ; they  cannot  afford  more,  because  if  the  landlord  heard  of  their  having 
better  thaii  the  oixlinary  food  (potatoes),  ho  would  oppress  the  tenant  ibr  the  arream  of  rent 
At  this  period  of  the  year  (July)  it  is  customary  for  the  dri\'cr  to  go  round,  and  take  a list  of 
the  pigs  and  stock  of  the  tenant.  I'lie  tenant  must  account  to  the  landlord  for  the  sale  of  the 
pigs,  and,  furtlier,  give  xip  to  the  driver  the  ticket  of  his  corn.  It  is  very  customary  for  the 
driver  to  go  with  the  tenant  to  the  market,  and  when  the  corn  is  sold,  to  recei^•e  the  payment, 
instead  of  the  tenant.” 

Corn  Ibod  cannot  be  introduced  until  the  labourers  get  higher  ^vages. — (Messre.  Lafav, 
Roc,  Herrick.)  = . > 


Moral  Effects. 


Causes  of  the 
general  Use  of 
Potato  Food. 


Persons  u-ho  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Waterford.  Pierce  Barron,  E.sq,  .t.  p. — Beresfoud  Boate,  Esq.  j.  p. — Mr.  Connell,  farmer. — Rev.  Svephen 
Bar  Dcc/cj'without  Dickson,  Vicar. — Mr,  Dickson,  am!  Mr.  Docev,  farmers. — Rev.  Mr.  Fog.arty,  r.  c.  c. — John 

Drum.  Matthew  G.alway,  Esq, — D.  IIanagan.-— Pierce  Hely,  Esq.,  d.  l.  j.  p. — J.  Hickey. — Mr. 

IIoLAN,  farmer. — Hudson,  Esq,,  Seiiesclial. — Robert  Langley,  Esq.,  j,  p. — Mr.  Leany, 

Mr.  Macarthy,  Mr.  Macan,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  farmers. — Edmond  O'Dell, 
Esq.,  ,T.  p, — Mr.  Patterson,  pawnbroker. — Mr.  Power,  ami  Mr.  Power,  farmers. — J.  Power. — 
T.  Power. — Mr.  Qualey,  farmer. — Edmond  Siie.a. — Ricard  Usher,  Esq. — Mr.  D.  Welsh. — Mr. 
P.  Welsh. 

The  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes,  salt  and  milk.  Labourers  often  eat,  instead  of 
selling  the  eggs,  ivhen  they  are  ivorking  for  themselves.  They  get  more  or  less  fish,  ivhen  it  is 
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abundant.  A labourer’s  family  usually  obtains  three  meals  a day.  If  the  labourer  lives  at 
home,  he  and  his  family  wiU  eat  two  stones  of  potatoes  in  a day,  at  tlii-ee  meals.  Labourers 
can  only  get  potatoes  on  credit  by  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  them,  from  20  to  50  per  cent, 
above  the  ready  money  price ; and  at  that  advanced  rate  they  often  do  buy  food  on  credit. 
Labourers  are  not  compelled  by  their  employers  to  buy  from  them  inferior  food,  but  they  are 
often  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  take  inferior  potatoes  from  those  who  sell  them. 

The  potatoes  become  deteriorated  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  not  unfit  for  human  food. 
The  new  potato  is  fit  for  consumption  about  the  first  of  August.  The  longest  period  known  to 
have  inteiwened  between  the  deterioration  of  the  old  crop,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new,  is  two 
months,  but  labourers  and  othei-s  continue  to  cat  the  old  crop  until  the  nnw  is  ready,  althoua-h 
it  has  become  much  injured  in  quality.  The  peasantry  suffer  wlien  potatoes  are  scarce,  but 
not  from  their  becoming  actually  rotten.  There  has  been  no  system  of  preserving  potatoes 
practised  here  to  any  extent  farther  than  pitting  them,  and  keeping  them  from  air;  as  potatoes 
cannot  be  kept  for  more  than  one  year,  the  peasantry  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  crop  of  each 
year,  and  distress  must  be  the  result  of  a single  failure.  But  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve  for 
several  years  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  corn  harvest,  the  chances  of  distress  would  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  corn  as  food. 

A hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  support  a man  for  eight  days ; the  same  weight  of  corn 
would  support  a man  for  50  days.  The  large  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  a small 
space,  makes  corn  infinitely  more  easy  and  cheap  of  carriage  than  potatoes.  Potatoes  can  be 

carried  20  miles  for  about  per  cwt.,  which  would  add  about  .50  per  cent,  to  their  price. 

(jMessrs.  Usher,  Boate,  Langley,  Ilealy, &nd  Galnay.) Wherever  great  scarcity  has  existed, 

corn  has  always  been  sent,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  coiweying  the  necessary  bulk  of  potatoes. 
Partial  failures  of  the  potato  crop  are  very  common,  but  starvation  could  not  take  place  in  a 
district  neighbouring  to  one  where  they  are  plentiful. — (Messrs.  Usher,  Boate,  Healy,  Langley, 
and  Galway.) 

Potatoes  were  scarce  in  1827,  in  1833,  and  in  1821  or  1822,  but  the  witnesses  do  not  think 
that  there  were  any  general  disturbances  in  those  years. 

The  peasantry,  it  is  said,  would  prefer  potatoes,  as  a general  food,  to  bread,  but  they  would 
like  to  have  bread  once  a-day.  “ I fed  my  men  one  summer  on  bread  alone,  and  they  \vere 

sadly  tired  of  it,” — (Mr.  Usher.) Islv.  Boate  says,  “Bread  is  much  more  used  as  food  in 

the  town  and  neighbourhood  than  it  was  fonnerly,  and  its  use  has  increased  in  a much  Greater 
proportion  than  the  population;  35  yeare  ago  there  were  only  two  bakers  in  the  town  of 
Dungarvon,  there  are  now  nearly  50,  and  some  of  them  sell  a great  quantity.  The  tradesmen 
and  artisans  of  the  towns  generally  eat  bread,  at  least  at  one  meal  in  the  day.”  Small  farmers, 
as  well  as  labourere,  eat  potatoes  because  they  cannot  aft'ord  to  eat  bread.  Potatoes  can  be 
raised  cheaper  than  any  other  food.  The  introduction  of  corn  food  is  impossible  while  rents 
are  raised  and  wages  depressed  by  an  unlimited  competition,  for  land  and  for  employment. 


Persons  %oho  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Abbott,  gardener, — James  Anderson,  Esq. — John  Barron,  Esq. — Pierce  G.  Barron, 
Esq.,  high  sheriff, — Daniel  Bourke,  labourer. — Simon  Brien,  fanner  and  carman. — Mr.  Butler. 
— Rev.  Walter  Cantwell,  r.  c.  c. — Thom.as  Carew,  Esq.,  j.  p. — William  Carney,  farmer. — 
"William  Christmas,  Esq.,  j.  p. — John  Coffie,  William  Commes,  and  M.attuew  Connelly, 
farmers. — Rev.  John  Cooke. — Richard  Cullinan,' farmer. — Andrew  Davis,  labourer. — James 
Dempsey,  farmei-. — Charles  Doyle,  blacksmith. — P.atrick  Doyle,  labonre.r. — ^David  Drohan, 
labourer. — Richard  Duckett,  Esq,,  ,i.  p. — Paprick  Domphy,  farmer. — James  Esmonde,  Esq. 

P-  William  Fitzgerald,  farmer.— Michael  Fitzgerald,  carman. — William  Flyng,  farmer. 

Francis  Gamble,  Esq,,  coroner. — Walter  Halley,  farmer. — James  II.ayes,  Michael  Hayes, 
and  Jonh  H.ayes,  farmers. — Ambrose  Hears,  cottier. — Daniel  Hearn,  farmer. — A.  Powell 
Hunt,  Esq.  William  Kearney,  farmer. — AVilliam  Keily,  farmer. — Thomas  Keohan,  house- 
holder.—Mr.  KiiOLLis,  supervisor  of  e.xcise. — Henry  Lane,  Esq.— John  Langley,  Esq,— Mr. 
Lawlor,  gentleman. — Richard  Lester,  farmer. — William  Lumsden,  Esq.,  chief  con.stable. — 
James  M‘Gr.\tii,  labourer. — James  Meant,  John  Meary,  Walter  Murphy,  and  Michael  Nolan, 
farmers.  James  Phelan,  labourer. — Mr.  Philips,  gentleman. — Andrew  Power,  John  Power, 
Matthew  Power,  and  Patiuck  Power,  farmers.— Patrick  Power,  labourer.— Richard  Power, 
cottier.— Richard  Power,  labourer.— William  Power,  farmer.— Garrett  Roache,  linen-weaver, 

Mr.  ScuLiMORE,  officer  of  the  coast  guard  at  Tranmore  station. — Mr.  Scully,  gentleman. 

Michael  Shea,  householder.— John  Sheehan,  labourer.— Alexander  Sherlock,  Esq.— Mr. 
Shirley,  gentleman. — John  Sinnott,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  Sullivan,  labourer. — Richard 
Walsh,  Esq.— Walter  Walsh,  fanner.— George  W.aters,  Esq,,  m.  d.— William  Whelan,  and 
William  Wilson,  farmers. 

Potatoes  and  salt  form  the  usual  food  of  the  peasantry ; they  have  a little  milk  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year,  and  a few  herrings  in  winter.  'J'hey  do  not  consume  above  oue-fhird 
of  the  laid  by  their  own  hens.  A labourer’s  family  has  usually  three  meals  per  day.  It 
is  stated  that  about  three  stone,  14 lbs.  each,  of  potatoes  per  day,  are  requisite  for  the  con- 
sumption of  a labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
nealth  and  strength.  A labourer  in  the  country  generally  grows  as  many  potatoes  as  he 
consumes ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  buy  on  credit,  he  pays  nearly  double  the  money  price.  A 
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Munster. 

County  Waterford. 
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taken  by 

■\V.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 
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Food. 

Munsler. 
County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.Vaugiian,  Esq. 

Bar,  Mkldleihird. 


Comparative 
Advantages  of 
Potato  and  Corn 
Food. 

Quality. 


Portableness. 


Moral  Effects. 


Causes  of  the 
general  Use  of 
Potato  Food. 


ULsier. 

County  Armagh. 

Exaiitiuations 
taken  liy 

Jonathan  Biniis.  Esq. 
James  O’llea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Fcks.  Lower. 
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labourer  always  buys  potatoes  that  are  fit  for  food.  The  witnesses  have  not  known  instances 
of  persons  being  forced  to  purchase  bad  potatoes.  ^Vhen  cows  die  of  disease  they  are  always 
eaten  by  labourers  and  cottiers,  but  they  nevci-  pay  for  such  meat. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  wliole  month  of  July  potatoes  become  deteriorated  and  disagree- 
able, at  least,  to  eat.  The  new  crop  comes  into  use  before  the  middle  of  August.  There  is 
about  six  weeks  or  a month  betiveen  the  two  crops,  during  which  the  old  potatoes  are  i.ised 
alter  they  have  begun  to  sprout.  Howe\'er,  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  ever  distress  from 
the  old  potatoes  having  become  actually  decayed  before  the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop.  Mr. 
Butler  states,  that  the  year  before  last  there  was  a fiiilure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  a great  deal 
of  distress  was  the  consequence.  “We  are  not  aware  that  the  surplus  of  an  abundant  crop  of 

potatoes  of  one  year  has  ever  been  preserved  iintil  the  following  year.” — (Mr.  Carew.) 

Potatoes  being  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  they  are  therefore  completely  dependent  on 
the  production  of  each  year,  and  ebstress  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a single  failure.  The 
sniplus  corn  of  tliis  barony’  is  always  sent  (o  England  before  the  year  is  out,  but  supposing  it  to 
remain  at  home,  it  ivould  of  course,  as  corn  will  keep  for  a long  time,  supply  a deficiency  in  the 
har\-est  of  any  of  the  three  succeeding  y’ears.  Plence  it  is  agreed  on,  by  the  witnesses,  that  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  have  corn  partly  substituted  for  potatoes  as  the  food  of  the 
peasantry. 

One  hundred  weight  of  potatoes  u'ili  support  a man  for  about  eight  days ; the  same  weight 
of  meal  will  support  a man  for  50  days.  The  large  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  a 
small  space,  makes  corn  much  more  easy  and  cheap  of  carriage  than  potatoes. — QAv.Esmonde, 

Edmund  Doyle,  labourer.) It  has  I'requently  happened  that  potatoes  have  beeii  scarce  and 

dear  in  one  district,  wdiilst  they  have  been  abundant  and  cheap  not  more  than  20  miles  distant. 
They  have  been  at  the  samo- period  cheaper  at  Dungaiwan  by  per  stone  than  at  Waterford. 
The  bulk  of  potatoes  malces  it  diflicult  to  convey  from  any  distance  a quantity  sufficient  to  feed 
a large  nun^ber  of  persons.  In  other  disti’icts,  but  not  in  this,  it  has  occurred  that  the  peasantry 
have  been  in  a state  of  gmit  distress,  ivhile  potatoes  were  abundant  in  a neighbouring  district. 
The  substitution  of  corn  for  potatoes  would  render  it  possible  to  relieve  distress  in  a much 
shorter  period  than  can  be  done  at  present. 

Any  disturbances  that  have  occurred  here  have  been  traced  to  the  hostility  existing  between 
the  “factions,” — the  “Gowes”  and  the  “Poleens.”  It  is  considered  that  the  constant  liability  to 
distress  creates  the  reckless  feeling  of  the  peasantry. 

The  peasantry,  it  is  said,  prefer  potatoes  to  bread  as  general  food ; but  if  they  could  have 

bread  for  breakfast,  and  potatoes  for  dinner,  they  would. — {T'koniae  Keohan,  liouseholder.) 

Potato  food  can  be  grown  at  a cheaper  rate  than  anything  else.  Labourers  are  obliged  to  eat  the 
cheapest  I'ood  in  order  to  accept  the  lowest  wages.  Corn  food  cannot  be  introduced  ^\'hile  rents 
are  raised  and  wages  depressed  by’  an  unlimited  competition  for  land  and  for  employment. 


Persons  ndio  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Scotch  agriculturist  on  the  Richardson  estate. — Capf.  Atkinson,  j.  r. — Rev.  Mr 
Atkinson. — Edmond  Bacon,  Esq.,  high  sheriff. — Capt.  Barker,  .t.  p. — .Tohn  Barnes,  Esq.,  j.  p, — 
Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Bl.ack,  farmers — Rev.  Dr.  Blacker. — ^William  Bl.acker,  Esq.,  j.  p. — James 
Branagan,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Branigan,  farmer. — Mr.  Bruce,  Scotch  agricuUuvist  on  Lord 
Gosford’s  estate. — Patrick  Campbell,  labourer. — Col.  Close. — John  Cullen  and  Michael 
Farrell,  labourers. — John  Glassy,  labourer. — Mr.  Thomas  Grant,  farmer. — Mr.  B.  Halley, 

farmer. — John  Hanlon,  labourer. Harding,  Esq. — Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Ingram,  farmers. 

Felix  Lampii  and  James  Lennell,  labourers. — Mr.  Lennon. — Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  M‘Clean, 
farmers. — Bernard  M‘G.arevin,  labourer, — Mr.  M'Kee, — Mr.  MT’arlan,  farmers. — Robert 
Neal,  James  O’Neill,  Peter  Rocks,  labourers. — Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Spence,  farmers. — John 
Singleton,  labourer. — Rev.  Dr.  Stuart. — Mr.  Tatten,  farmer. — Mr.  Thompson,  farmer. — 

Tomlinso.v,  labourer. — Mr.  Edward  Wall.ace,  farmer. 

“ The  principal  Ibod  of  the  labourers  consists  of  potatoes,  ami,  for  a couple  of  months  in  sum- 
mer, sirVaboitMor  breakfirst.” — (Robert  Neal.) Labourers  very  seldom  eat  meat,  eggs,  or 

fish.  “ They  sometimes  fall  in  with  an  egg.” — (Robert  Neal.) “The  number  of  meals  per 

day  is  never  less  than  three,”  said  Patrick  Canvpbell, — “ potatoes  and  buttermilk  are  no  diet  for 
a man  to  labour  out  of.  A labouring  man,  w’ith  his  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  require  about 

three  stones  of  potatoes  in  the  day.” — (Same  v'ilne.\s.) Labourers,  in  periods  of  distress, 

I'requently  obtain  provisions  on  credit.  “ Robert  Blade,  my  neighbour,”  said  John  Singleton, 
“ was  side  last  year,  and  he  got  some  cw'ts.  of  meal  at  6j.  or  7j.  a cwt.  above  the  market  price, 
and  got  in  debt  this  way  up  to  £20  or  £22.  When  he  got  well  Campbell  made  him  give  him 
several  days’  labour  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  note,  and  never  allow'ed  him  for  one  of  those 
days,  and  refused  to  take  £8  in  part  pay’ment:  Blade  offered  him  his  potato  ground  to  sow 
flax  in  as  ^lart  pavment,  but  nothing  would  do,  ai\d  he  decreed  him  at  last  sessions.  Mr.  Blacker 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Blacker,  and  all  of  them,  know  this  to  be  the  truth.” 

Thomas  Grant,  farmer,  stated,  “ that  he  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  a small  farm,  and  that 
he  had  not  all  the  money  himself  when  he  went  to  the  oflice  to  agree  about  the  payment  ■,  the 
money  not  being  ready,  the  farm  was  about  to  be  given  to  another  tenant,  but  he  got  half  an 
hour  to  procure  the  money’,  so  off  he  w’ent  to  Henry  Campbell,  and  he  gave  him  the  money  on 
condition  that  he  should  buy  two  stacks  of  corn  from  him  at  1^.  per  stone ; the  corn  w'as  only 
worth  8f/.  per  stone,  and  that  was  w'hat  it  brought  in  the  market  afterwards.”  Being  asked 
why  he  agreed  to  such  an  arrangement,  he  replied,  “ Because  I had  but  half  an  hour  to  get 
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the  money,  and  could  not  want  it,  and  Campbell  said  to  me  that  the  legal  interest  for  money  Pood. 

was  too  little,  and  that  he  would  not  give  tile  money  on  any  other  terms ; and  so  I took  it,  though  

I iciiew  he  was  charging  a deal  too  much  Ulster. 

The  beginning  of  August  appears  to  be  about  the  time  at  which  the  potato  usually  becomes  County  Armagh. 

unfit  for  food;  the  new  potato  becomes  fit  for  use  “in  general  about  the  1st  of  August.” — • ,,  ~ 

j)  \ ° ” r.xaminiitions 

(hL  . Rl'liCe.)  taken  by 

Captain  Atkinson  could  not  exactly  say  how  long  a pei'iod  I'.ad  been  known  to  intervene  J'lnathan  Bimis,.  Esq. 
between  the  old  crop  becoming  unfit  for  use,  ancl  the  nciv  crop  fit  for  human  Ibod ; but  0’H«a,  Esq. 

observed,  that  “ that  is  the  very  worst  time  for  the  labourers ; in  this  part  of  the  country  there  is,  „ r-  r 

hoivever,  no  very  extreme  distress  at  any  period,”  Lower. 

No  method  is  known  of  preserving  the  surplus  of  one  year's  potato  crop  against  the  possible  Comparative 

failure  of  the  next.  “ We  should  feel  obliged  for  the  information.” — (Mr.  Atkinson.) The  Advantases.ifCorn 

peasantry  are  undoubtedly  in  a great  degree  dependent  eacli  year  upon  the  potato  crop  of  that  I'otato  1-oud. 
year,  but  in  this  part  of  the  country,  when  the  potatoes  are  out,  the  people  eat  oatmeal.  There 
was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  appalling  distress  was  even  of  occasional  occurrence  hero, 
at  least  no  instances  of  the  kind  were  stated  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  Stanation  is  for- 
tunately unknown  in  the  district. 

“ A man  will  not  eat  a stone  of  potatoes  in  a day.” — {Tomlinson.) “ A stone  of  meal  is  Portableness. 

equal  to  five  stones  of  potatoes  in  feeding  a family.” — (Mr.  .Spence.) “Potatoes  are  some- 

times dear  here  and  cheap  elsewhere ; of  course  if  they  were  more  easy  of  carriage  it  would 
diminish  the  difference  ol  price.” — (Captain  Atkinson.) No  disturbances  have  been  occa- 

sioned by  scarcity  of  potatoes. 

The  people  seem  to  prefer  potatoes  to  meal  or  bread.  I would  like  some  meals  of  one.  Causes  of  the 
and  some  of  the  other,  but  I would  rather  have  potatoes  three  times  a-day  than  bread  three  general  Use  ofthe 
times  a-day.” — {Patrick  Campbell.)  Potato  Food. 

Mr.  y^it/cm^on  said,  and  till  concurred  with  him,  “that  the  potato  field  gave  far  more  food 
than  any  other  description  of  crop.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Exa7ninaticn. 

Major  Bazley,  j.p, — Mr.  Chahles  Bell,  farmer. — Richard  Bell,  Esq.,  j.  p. Booth,  Esq,,  Bar  Low  liicc 

J.  p.  — Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  p.  p. — Mr.  Andrew  C.armiciiael. — Mr.  Duggan,  farmer. — Michael  -i— .. 

Flaherty,  labourer. Fleming,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Owen  Gray,  labourer, — Humphreys  Gumley, 

Esq. — John  Gumley,  Esq. — Lieut.  M‘CarthyColclough,  ebief  constable  of  jrolice. — Mr.  M‘Shea, 
farmer. — Mr.  Morton,  provincial  collector  of  county  cess. — Mr.  Molvey,  Mr.  Nixon,  farmers. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Nugent, — Mr.  Pogue,  fanner. — John  Reilly,  labourer. — Mr.  Renney,  Mr.  George 

Sheridan,  Mr.  Storey, Thornton,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Walch,  Mr.  Willlams,  farmers, — And 

many  others. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  consists  of  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  often  of  dry  potatoes, 
and  sometimes  in  ivinter  a herring.  “ The  larailies  of  labourers  usually  have  tiiree  meals  in  the 
day,  but  these  are  sometimes  very  slender.” — (Rev.  T.  Brady,  r.  p.) 

I'rom  two  and  a halt  to  three  stones  of  potatoes  are  requisite  for  the  daily  con.sumption  of  a 
labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  throe  or  lour  children.  In  periods  of  distress  labourers  can  get 
meal,  but  always  at  an  increased  price.  Meal,  when  at  IOj.  in  the  marlcet,  is  sold  to  them  at 

15.y. ; it  seldom  exceeds  that  interest  in  three  months. — {Mv.  Muhey.) Labourers  are  not 

compelled  by  their  employers  to  buy  inferior  food  from  them  at  a liigh  price,  nor  obliged  to 
buy  cattle  w hich  have  died  of  disease. 

The  potato  usually  becomes  unfit  for  human  food  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  the  new  potato  Comparative 
is  fit  for  consumption  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  the  year. — (Mi-.  M7tlvey.)  It  was  men-  Advantages  of 
tioned  that  the  labourers  are  often  obliged,  at  great  loss, 'to  dig  their  potatoes  before  they  are 
ripe.  I he  distress  of  the  peasantry  is  said  not  to  increase  in  jiroportion  to  the  extent  of  time 
that  may  inteivene  bet\veen  the  two  crops;  because  in  Ulster,  during  that  period,  labourers  use 
meal,  which  they  get  on  credit,  and  which  is  a means  of  ob\'iating  the  want  of  tlie  potato  at 
that  season.  No  means  have  been  discovered  here  of  preserving  the  overplus  of  an  abundant 
potato  crop  in  one  year  a.^inst  the  possible  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  succeeding  years. 

It  potatoes  were  the  only  food  of  the  peasantry,  their  support  in  each  year  would  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  production  of  that  year,  f)ut  in  summer  they  use  a considerable  quantity  of 
oatmeal.  M''heat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  will  remain  good  for  four  or  five  years;  and  thus 'the 
surplus  of  a year  of  abundance  ivoulcl  be  adequate  to  meet  the  dofidency  in  the  harvest  of  any 
of  the  succeeding  three  or  four  years. 

In  this  barony  want  amounting  to  starvation  very  rarely  occurs ; and  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners could  not  hear  of  any  disease  arising  from  the  unsound  state  of  the  potato. 

A labourer  will  eat  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day ; a hundred  weight  of  meal  will  subsist  a Poi'tableness. 
man  five  times  as  long  as  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes,  but  meal  requires  some  “ kitchen ;” — 
labourers  consider  potatoes  the  only  food  that  can  be  eaten  without  “ kitchen.”  Corn,  as  con- 
taining a larger  amount  of  nourishment  in  a small  space,  is  far  more  easy  of  carriage  than  pota- 
toes.  ^ Potatoes  are  very  abundant  in  this  barony ; there  is  a great  deal  of  con  acre,  and  the 
description  of  potato  called  “ cups  ’ seldom  iails ; it  does,  ho^ve\-or,  occasionally  happen  that 
owin^  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop,  potatoes  are  scarce  and  dear  in  one  district,  ^vhilst  in 
another,  not  more  than  20  miles  distant,  they  are  abundant  and  cheap. 

Ibis  is  the  way  in  which  almost  all  the  small  fm-nis  arc  purchased;  the  greater  porlioti  of  the 
purchase-money  is  borrowed,  and  in  some  cases,  besides  six  per  cent.,  a prcmiiun  is  given  lor  the  loan ; 
thus,  at  the  very  outset,  the  farmer  “ has  to  struggie  with  a millstone  round  his  neck." 
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Food.  The  hulk  of  potatoes  does  cei-tainly  make  it  difficult  to  convey  from  any  district  a quantity 

sufficient  to  feed  a large  number  of  people.  No  instances  could  be  recollected  of  the  peasantry 

Ulster.  beino-  in  a state  of  starvation  in  one  district  whilst  potatoes  were  abundant  in  a neighbouring 

County  Armagh. 


There  have  been  no  disturbances  in  this  barony  except  the  one  previously  mentioned  (under 
^taken\y  the  hecid  of  “ Earnings  of  Labourers”)  as  having  arisen  from  the  intrusion  of  strange  labourers. 
Jonathan  Binns.  Esq.  “ Xhe  constant  liability  to  distress  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  the  peasantry  unhappy.” — 
James  O’Hea,  Esq.  P.  P.) 

„ P , The  peasantry  prefer  potatoes  because  of  their  requiring  less  “ kitchen,”  especially  the  pota- 

ar.  ews,  ower.  called  cups,”  which  are  considered  both  palatable  and  nutritious. 

The  potato,  with  less  expense  and  care  in  cultivation,  usually  yields  a more  abundant  crop 
than  any  description  of  corn.  ‘'A  great  deal  more, — no  comparison.” — (Mr.  Charles  Bell.) 

“ The  peasantry  live  on  the  cheapest  food,  and  in  this  respect  the  farmers  themselves  are  not 
near  so  well  off  as  formerly.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  p.  p.) 


County  Down. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Uppei'. 


Comparative 
Advantages  of 
Potato  and  Corn 
Food. 

Quality. 


Portableness. 


Persons  U'ho  attesided  the  Examination. 

John  Bankhead  Esq. — James  Branigan,  labourer. — Ch.ahles  Cadell,  Esq.,  attorney. — John 
Cowan,  farmer,  11  acres. — M.alby  Crofton,  Esq.,  s.  p.,  sub-inspector  of  police. — Edward 
Davenport,  labourer. — John  Dawson,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Dobourdieo,  rector. — Adam  Finlay, 
labourer. — Mr.  Hamilton  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  Temperance  Society. — John  Hardison,  super- 
intendent of  labourers  on  roads.' — Andrew  Hardsiiaw,  farmer,  12  acres. — James  IIardshaw, 
farmer,  13  acres. — Mr.  William  Hart, shopkeeper. — Hugh  Hillen,  labourer.' — John  M'Alunden, 
labourer. — Mary  M'Alunden,  employed  in  spinning. — John  M'Crome,  labourer. — Samuel 
M‘Crome,  labourer. — 'Brace  M‘Mullen,  labourer. — John  Mackay,  farmer,  four  acres,  and 
weaver. — John  Magee,  labourer. — John  Martin,  labourer. — Edmund  Morgan,  farmer,  ISacres. — 
Canter  Murphy,  labourer. — Joseph  Murphy,  Esq. — Samuel  Murphy,  Esq. — James  O’Hagan, 
farmer,  nine  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Poland,  p.  p. — John  Rohan,  farmer,  22  acres. — William 
Rohan,  farmer,  20  acres. 

The  principal  food  of  the  kbourers  is  potatoes.  Upon  the  question.  Whether  labourers  often 
eat  meat?  M‘Crome  replied,  “Do  you  mean  flesh  meat,  Sir?  we  never  do,  except  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter.”  They  sell  their  eggs  and  sometimes  they  have  salt  herrings,  but  are  never 
in  this  district  reduced  to  less  than  the  ordinary  number  of  meals,  three  in  a day.  AH  agreed 
that  I'or  a labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  children,  two  stones  of  potatoes  per  day  wei-e 
required.  “ Consider,  Sir,”  said  M'Cromc,  “ there  are  six  mouths.” — “ It  has  been  very  usual  for 
labourers,  in  times  of  distress,  to  get  provisions  on  credit.  There  was  a class  of  men  here 
called  usurers,  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the  world,  who  used  to  plunder  the  people  most 
shockingly.  There  are  a great  many  of  these  petty  usurei-s,  who  made  more  fortunes  hero  than 
in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  For  that  which  ivas  wortla  i'rom  ll.v.  to  13^.,  in  three  months  after, 
their  charge  would  be  £1.  The  people,  before  the  provisions  were  given  to  them,  were 
obliged  to  get  bail  for  the  payment,  and  the  bail  and  the  usurer  would  be  in  league.  I have 
been  engaged  in  a thousand  cases  against  them  and  defeated  them.  The  assistant  barrister  at 
the  last  had  to  put  them  doivn.  The  people  for  the  first  year  felt  the  loss  of  them,  but  noiv  they 

are  more  careful  of  their  provisions.” — (Mr.  Cadell.') ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Poland,  p.  r.  thought 

“ they  were  in  some  degree  a convenience  in  times  of  temporary  distress,  though  they  after- 
wards, perhaps,  were  the  cause  of  involving  people  in  lasting  trouble.  I know  persons  now,” 
said  he,  “ who  have  land,  and  their  provisions  have  been  out  for  some  time,  and  were  it  not  for 
some  charitable  persons  they  would  be  obliged  to  beg;  but  if  they  could  get  provisions  on 
credit  they  would  be  very  well  able  to  pay  it  now.” — “Ay,”  said  Mr.  Cadell,  “they  watch 
the  people  at  that  time  and  there  is  not  a hank  of  yarn,  nor  a piece  of  cloth  sold  in  the 
market,  that  the  usurers  don’t  seize  the  price  of.  They  watch  the  people  at  ma.i’ket  as  a 
cat  would  watch  a mouse.”  Labourers  on  the  roads,  if  they  can  wait  for  their  wages  till  the 
assizes,  will  receive  1.?.  a day,  but  if  not  they  are  often  obliged  to  take  provisions  of  meal  or 
potatoes,  at  the  rate  of  10d.per.day. 

..  From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  August  potatoes  are  less  fit  for  use ; about  tlie 
24th  of  Jidy  the  new  potatoes  give  some  relief,  and  about  the  end  of  August  they  come 
properly  in.  M'Crojne  said,  “ All  that  time  the  potato  co/?<'ng7i.j.”  The  meaning  he  gave  of 
this  n'as,  “becomes  ropy  or  gluey;  the  cords  run  through  the  heart  of  it.”  'X'he  interval 
between  the  old  crop  becoming  unfit,  and  the  new  crop  becoming  fit,  for  food,  depends 
entirely  on  the  season,  whether  the  potatoes  were  taken  in  in  wet  weather,  and  what  care  was 
taken  in  tuniing  them,  and  keeping  them  from  heating  and  groiving.  The  people  were  not 
aware  of  any  plan  for  preserving  potatoes  from  one  year  to  another,  but  Mr.  Cadell  stated  that 
ho  knew  them  to  be  kept  in  clay  pits  at  a certain  depth,  and  that  they  kept  very  well,  and  also 
that  he  himself  had  left  them  in  the  field  not  dug  out,  and  continued  now  and  then  covering 
them  over  with  the  plough,  ami  that  they  kept  good  for  a long  period.  M‘Crome  said,  “This 
system  would  not  answer,  because  a poor  man  could  not  keep  his  ground  idle.”  As  the 
potato  (the  sole  food  of  the  peasantry)  is  thus  produced  only  from  year  to  year,  the  failure  of 
even  one  year’s  crop  must  render  in  that  district  extreme  distress  inevitable.  “ In  a year,  when  the 
potatoes  fail,  many  people  go  over  to  the  sea-side  and  gather  dhnlimdeeu,  a sea-weed  growing 

on  the  rocks,  to  live  011.” — (Mr.  Cadell.) “I  have  seen  scores  of  them  doing  so.” — (Rev. 

Mr.  Poland,  p.  p.) 

“ A stone  of  potatoes  is  little  enough  for  a man  in  the  day,  and  he’d  want  something  with 
it  to  work  upon.” — {Finlay.) “A  labouring  maii,”saidjF/i7?ei!,  “will  consume  a stone  of pota- 
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toes  in  a clay.”  “ Ay,”  said  M‘Crome,  “ and  he’d  be  hard  set  to  do  oit  it — would  he  not, 
Mr.  Cadell  ? ” Meal  is  not  used  here  to  any  such  extent  as  could  enable  the  people  to  compute 
the  length  of  time  a man  could  subsist  on  a given  quantity  of  it.  Potatoes  ha^•e  been  often 
scarce  and  dear  in  one  district,  cvhile  in  another  adjoining  they  have  been  abundantand  cheap. 
“Ay,  and  when  they  bring  them  any  distance  they  charge  well  lor  the  carriage.  I have 
known  them  to  be  sold  at  Banbridge,  eight  miles  oftl  ibr  8d. ; and  when  they  brought  them  here 

they  charged  I5.” — {M‘Crome.') Sometimes  the  peasantry  are  badly  ofl'  in  one  district  for 

provisions  and  tolerably  cvell  off  in  a neighbouring  one,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
starvation  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  such  destitution  here  as  would  cause  any  disturbances,  nor  did  any  of  the 
persons  present  remember  any  disturbances  i'rom  such  a cause. 

“We  would  prefer  potatoes  to  meal  or  bread,  because  we  have  not  good  ‘ /ctYc/ieu besides 
We  are  more  used  to  potatoes  than  bj-ead ; we  can’t  afford  bread ; we  would  prefer  bread  and 
milk  to  potatoes  and  milk,  and  would  prefer  the  potatoes  to  oatmeal  bread,  because  the  oat 

bread  is  heating.” — (^M'Crome.) The  people  are  of  opinion  that  they  get  more  food  from 

an  acre  of  potatoes  than  they  could  i'rom  any  kind  of  corn.  The  Rev.  Mr.  J’olaiid,  i>.  p.,  related 
that  a few  years  ago  there  were  corn-mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  fully  employed  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  end  of  June,  but  that  now  the  mills  ai'e  nearly  closed,  the  small  tenantiy 
being  obliged  to  sell  oats  ; he  observed,  also,  that  they  A^^ere  I'orced  to  sell  even  the  seed  oats, 
and  to  buy  them  at  a dear  rate  again  in  the  sowing  season.” — “ We  are  obliged  to  use  the  cheapest 
victuals  we  can  get;  Ave  can’t  afford  ourselves  anything  delicate.” — (^M‘Crome.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Anderson,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Lord  Viscount  B.\ngor. — .Mr.  Blaney,  high  constable. — Mr. 
Bornext,  large  farmer. — Captain  Browne,  j.  p. — Bev.  Mr.  Campbell,  rector. — Mr.  P.atrick 
Crane,  small  farmer,  under  12  acres. — Patrick  Curak,  labourer. — Mr.  Bernard  Fitzsi.m.aions, 
small  farmer,  under  12  acres. — John  Gillchrist,  labourer. — Henry  Gill,  labourer.— Mr.  Graca", 

large  farmer. — Hall,  Esq, — Daniel  Hampton,  labourer. — Mr.  Henry,  large  farmer. — 

Mr.  Henderson,  agent  over  Lord  de  Roos’s  estate. — Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  p.  p. — John  Keoavn, 
labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  P.  Knox,  curate. — Lieutenant  Martin. — Hugh  M‘Garrv,  labourer. — Mr. 
M'Keating,  large  farmer. — Mr.  Moone. — Mr.  Munse,  large  farmer. — Mr.  Newell,  large  fanner. — 
George  Porter,  labourer. — Mr.  Thomas  Rog.an,  small  farmer,  under  12  acres.  — Captain 
Saunders,  j.  p. — Mr.  Seed,  large  farmer. — Mr.  Sjiitii,  large  farmer. — C.  Trotter,  E.sq.  j.  p. — 
Ellen  Watson,  Avife  to  a carman. — Rev.  Mr.  Wolsely,  rector. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes ; they  use,  hoAvever,  a good  deal  of 
“ stirabout.”  and  some  groceries.  In  summer  they  get  a little  fish;  they  seldom  get  flesh 
meat,  “ they  can’t  reach  it.”  They  all  have  three  meals  a-day ; the  quantity  of  potatoes 
Avhich  is  requisite  for  daily  consumption,  so  as  I0  preserA'e  health,  is  stated  to  be  “ Iavo  stone 
for  a man  and  his  family.’*^ — {Hugh  M'Garrt/.) 

“ In  periods  of  distress,  labourers  offen  pi'ocure  pro\  isions  on  cretlit,  and  the  cliarge,  Avhen 
they  get  them  from  the  faimei-s,  is  not  much  above  the  market  price.  The  small  farmers. 
hoAvever,  arc  often  charged  double  by  the  ‘ usurers.’  I have  IcnoAvn  a sovereign  to  be  charged 
for  a stone  of  meal  Avhen  it  Avas  only  12.v.  in  the  market ; Avliene\-er  payment  avus  resisted, 
and  the  case  Avent  before  the  assistant  barrister,  he  ah\  ay8  reduced  the  price  to  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  sale.  In  order  to  obA'iatc  this  difficulty,  the  usvirere  adopted  a system  of 
lending  a sovereign  to  the  farmer  and  getting  his  note  for  it,  and  then  getting  the  sovereign 
for  IOj.  Avorth  of  meal,  but  the  assistant  barrister  found  out  this  also,  and  still  only  allows  the 

price  of  the  article.” — (Mr.  Smyth.') Labourers  are  not  compelled  by  their  employers  to 

buy  inferior  food  from  them  at  a high  price,  nor  are  tliey  obliged  to  consume  cattle  that  have 
died  of  disease. 

“ The  apple  potato,  which  is  common  among  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  this  barony, 
keeps  good  for  a longer  time  by  tAvo  months  tlian  the  ‘ apple  potatoes  go  out  early  in 

July.  The  season  at  Avhich  the  neAV  potato  is  gciierully  fit  for  consuniptiuu  is  tlie  beginning 
of  August,  but  ’tis  late  this  year,  (1835.)” — (Mr.  Bernard  Fitzsimmons.) 

The  people  “ continue  to  eat  the  old  potatoes  until  the  ucav  are  fit  to  Jig-’ — (Mr.  Seed.) 

The  peasantiy  are  seldom  or  never  in  distress  in  this  distrii'f,  on  account  of  tlie  old  potatoes 
becoming  unfit  for  human  food  before  the  ucav  crop  is  fit  for  use.  There  is  no  method  knoAA  ii 
here  of  preseiving  potatoes.  In  case  of  an  unusually  abundant  crop  of  potatoes,  no  mean.s 
aj-e  knoAA'u  here  of  preserving  the  surplus  against  the  possible  failure  of  succeeding  crops. 
To  the  question.  Whether  the  substitution  of  corn  for  potatoes  as  the  principal  food  of  the  pea- 
santry might  not  be  producti\'e  of  benefit?  it  Avas  replied,  “ If  the  potato  Avere  not  tlie  best  of 
food,  the  Avorld  avouIcI  be  dead  long  ago.” — {John  Keoivn.) 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  consumed  by  labourers  Avas  then  stated.  “ A labouring  man  Avill 
eat  a stone  in  the  day,  taking  into  account  that  all  are  not  fit,  and  that  there  must  be  some 

refuse.” — {Hugh  M‘Garry.) As  to  meal,  “ I'd  like  a pound  of  meal  at  ray  breakfast  Avith 

some  milk  ; less  Avould  do  me  for  supper.”  And  for  dinner  ? “ Oh,  Ave  have  ahvays  potatoes 
for  dinner.”— (/o/m  Keoum.) 

Having  inquired  Avhether  instances  of  starA  ation  had  occurred  in  this  district  Avliilst  potatoes 
were  abundant  in  a neighbouring  one,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  Avere  informed  that,"  there 
IS  no  such  thing  as  starvation  knoAvn  here,  nor  anything  like  it ; the  potatoes  have  never 
missed  to  that  extent,  that  destitution  shoidd  follow.” — (Mr.  C.  Trotter.) 
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APPENDIX  fo  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 
Disturbances  are  altogether  unknown  here. 

The  peasantry  prefer  potatoes  to  corn  food ; and  both  farmers  and  labourers  agree  that 
]Jotatoes  yield  a more  abundant  crop  of  food  than  any  corn  ; “ There  is  three  times  as  much 

food  in  apotato  field." — (Mr.  Boriieti.) “ An  acre  that  will  produce  one  and  a half  tons  of 

onts  will  produce  8 or  10  tons  of  potatoe.s.” — (Same  vutness.') May  there  not  be  more 

nutriment  in  the  oatmeal?  The  same  witness  replied,  A ton  of  oats  will  not  produce  more 
than  half  a ton  of  meal.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Ad.«ims,  farmer. — Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  farmer. — Mr.  Armstrong,  farmer. — Mr.  John 
Armstrong,  farmer. — Mr.  Beatty,  fanner. — Mr.  R.  Beatty,  farmer. — Mr.  Black,  farmer. — 
Captain  Chartres. — Mr.  Copel.and,  agent,  farmer. — Mr.  II.  Copeland,  farmer. — Mr.  Charles 
CoRRiKAN,  farmer. — Mr.  John  Coulter. — Mr.  Dignam,  fimner. — Mr.  Gillespie,  farmer. — Mr. 
Graham,  farmer. — Mr.  Hard,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Harris. — John  Lee,  labourer. — Mr.  Lindsay, 
farmer. — Mr.  Innis  M'Coont. — Charles  M'Quade,  labourer.. — Mr.  Anthony  Morrison,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Scott,  farmer. — Mr.  Charles  Summerland,  fanner. — Mr.  Taylor,  farmer. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  is  potatoes  and  buttermilk 
ill  summer,  that  is,”  said  he,  when  they  live  at  home  ; but  the  fanner  with  whom  they 
may  be  at  work,  is  obliged  to  give  them  something  better.”  In  winter  they  get  a herring. 
The  usual  number  of  meals  per  day  is  three.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  v'hich  is  required  for 
the  daily  consumption  of  a labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  is 
between  two  and  three  stone.  Mr.  Taylor  stated  that,  in  periods  of  distress,  “ the  farmers  with 
whom  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  working,  generally  advance  them  some  provision  and  do 
not  charge  them  above  the  market  price.”  Labourers  arc  not  compelled  by  their  employers 
to  buy  inferior  food  from  them  at  a high  price,  or  to  consume  cattle  which  died  of  disease. 

There  is  about  a month  in  the  end  of  summer  during  which  the  labourers  live  to  a con- 
siderable extent  on  meal,  not  that  potatoes  are  then  considered  unfit  for  human  food,  hut  tliey 
become  scarce  and  dear,  and  meal  is  cheaper.  No  means  are  known  of  preserving  the 
surplus  crop  of  potatoes  of  one  year  against  the  possible  failure  of  the  crops  of  the  succeeding 
season ; the  idea  entertaiu6d  by  many  as  to  the  superiority  of  corn  food  over  potatoes,  is 
answered  by  those  of  a different  opinion,  by  simply  stating  the  fact,  that  an  acre  of  potatoes 
contains  three  times  as  much  human  food  as  an  acre  of  com.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
found  no  experienced  man  who  rated  this  difterence  at  less  than  three  to  one.  Potato  food  is 
decidedly  more  palatable  to  the  peasantry,  and  requires  less  of  what  is  termed  “ kitchen.”  It 
is  considered  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  potato  that  there  is  a short  period  during  which 
it  is  not  as  wholesome  as  at  other  seasons.  The  Irish  poor,  however,  never  object  to  potatoes 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  unwholesome,  it  is  the  want  of  them  that  they  complain  of. 

A labouring  man  will  consume  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day  ; if  he  lives  on  meal,  ho  will 
require  three  pounds  of  it  per  day. 

Want  has  not  occasioned  disturbances  in  this  district.  Fortunately,  want  of  that  distressing 
nature  is  not  known  in  tliis  part  of  the  country. 

All  those  present  at  the  examination  concurred  in  stating  that  the  peasantry  prefer  potatoes 
to  meal  oi‘  bread.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  potato  usually  yields  an  abundant  crop,  with  less 
expense  and  care,  than  any  description  of  corn.  “ It  will  give  three  times  the  produce  or 
more, — farmers  who  could  afford  to  cat  bread,  prefer  to  eat  potatoes.” — (Mr.  Lindsay.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Boyd,  farmer. — Barry  Connolly,  labourer. — William  Dawson,  labourer. — Mr.  Donnelly, 

farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Duffy,  ii.  c.  c. — Fleming,  Esq, — Dacre  Hamilton,  Esq. — Mr. 

Heazlett,  farmer. — Bess  Hogues,  labourer’s  wife. — II.  Jackson,  farmer  and  occasional  labourer. — 
Alice  Kelly,  labourer’s  wife. — Edward  Lucas,  Esq.,  m.  p. — Captain  Lewis. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Mahon, 

P.  p. — Patrick  M‘Piiilxps,  labourer. — Mitchell,  Esq. — Major  Montgomery. — Major 

Richardson. — Mr.  Simpson, farmer, — Mr.  Skelton,  farmer. — Mr.  Watson,  farmer. — Mr.  Wright, 
farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  rectory  besides  many  other  witnesses. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  was  stated  to  be  “ dry  potatoes  ; we  get  no  milk  excejit  in 

summer.  I eat  10  meals  without  kitchen  for  one  ivith  it.” — (Connolly.) Some  one  present 

remarked,  “ How  can  araan  ivork  on  such  food  ?” — Connolly  replied,  “ Providence  supports 

him.” ^T’o  the  inquiry.  Whether  the  labourers  and  small  farmers  can  consume  meat,  eggs,  or 

fish  ? Bess  Hughes  replied,  “ I have  a child  on  my  breast  now,  and  since  May  last,  as  I stand 
before  God,  four  quarts  of  milk  have  not  been  consumed  by  my  husband  and  myself  and  six 
children— we  have  nothing  but  potatoes  and  salt ; we  thinlc  as  much  of  a drink  of  buttermilk  as 
you  gentlemen  do  of  the  finest  breakfast.” — As  to  a labourer's  daily  consumption  of  potatoes, 
Jnc/cjo?i  stated,  that  “three  stone  will  do  a man,  his  wife,  and  four  children.” — “When  my 
potatoes  are  out,  I get  them  on  credit  from  my  landlord,  and  he  does  not  charge  me  anything 

more  than  the  market  price,”— (Co«/io??y.) “ The  general  charge  is  id.  a stone  above  the 

market  price.” — (Jackson.) The  sanie  witness  stated,  that  “ potatoes  generally  are  about 

2d.  per  stone,”  and  said,  “it  is  not  too  much  to  charge  Id.  on  every  2d.— not  at  all,  what  would 
we  do  but  for  such  help  ? I am  often  verv  glad  to  get  tliem  at  that  rate.  The  farmers  give  the 
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same  potatoes  they  have  themselves.” — {Connolly.) " There  is  one  Robert  Killens  herein  this 

country,  and  he  gives  out  potatoes  and  meal  at  a profit ; he  is  the  best  nmii  for  the  poor  iti  this 

part.” — {Jackson.) That  Robert  Killens  is  worth  £8,000  or  £10,000,  that  he  has  made  in 

this  way,  from  tlie  poverty  of  the  people. — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  p.  p.) 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  potatoes  usually  become  unfit  for  h\iman  food  was 

stated  to  be  about  the  beginning  of  August. — (Mr.  Bichardsov.) The  ne\v  potato  crop  is 

generally  in  by  the  time  the  old  one  is  out. — {Jackson.) No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 

made  to  presen'e  potatoes  from  year  to  year ; it  has  never  been  done  here. — (Mr.  Watson.) 

“ I believe  if  they  were  buried  eight  feet  below  the  surface  they  would  keep.”' — (Captain  Lewis.) 

It  was  stated,  that  a man  labouring  will  eat  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day. — {Connolly.) 

“ A man  will  eat  ratlier  less  than  3 lbs.  of  meal  in  the  daj’,  but  he  could  not  eat  meal  without 
something  with  it.” — {Jackson.) 

Rev.  Mr.  Dvffy,  r.  c.  c.  said,  “ It  has  frequently  happened  that  potatoes  have  been  scarce 
and  dear  in  one  district,  \vhilst  they  have  been  abundant  and  cheap  not  more  than  20  miles 
distant,  but  no  instance  has  occurred  of  the  peasantry  being  in  a state  of  stan'ation  in  one 
district  while  potatoes  have  been  abundant  in  a neighbouring  district.  That  could  hardly  be 
the  case.” 

The  peasantry  prefer  potatoes  to  bread  or  meal  as  constant  food. — “ I would  rather  have  pota- 
toes always  than  bread  always.” — {Connolly.) It  was  also  stated,  that  there  is  three  times  as 

much  food  in  an  acre  of  potatoes  as  in  any  acre  of  grain. — (Mr.  Watson.) On  the 

Assistant  Commissioners  observing  that  the  %vitnesses  had  just  stated  that  a man  will  eat  nearly 
five  times  as  much  potatoes  as  meal,  Mr.  Watson  airswered,  “ This  is  the  way  I calculate  it — 
an  acre  of  potatoes  will  produce  60  barrels  of  32  stone,  that  is,  240  cwts. ; the  same  acre  under 
oats  will  not  give  more  than  15  cwts.  of  meal,  that  is,  just  one-sixteenth  of  the  potatoes  : now, 
though  a man  can  eat  five  times  as  much  of  potatoes,  there  would  be  a little  more  than  three 
times  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  acre  of  potatoes,  above  the  acre  of  oats. 


Persons  v:ho  attended  the  Examination. 

D.iNiEL  Auchinleck,  Esq. — Mr.  Blaney,  farmer. — George  Buchannan,  Esq. — Mr.  Buchannan, 
farmer. — Mr.  Cohan,  farmer. — Mr.  Colwell,  farmer. — Mr.  Crawforu,  farmer. — Mr. Delap,  fanner. 
— Rev.  P.  Gordon,  p.  p. — James  Grier,  Esq. — Mr.  Grogan,  farmer. — Dr.  Hark.an. — Mr.  Love, 
farmer. — William  M'Hogk,  labourer. — Mr.  M‘Mullen,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Sorlv,  r.  c.  c. — 

Thomas  M'Carmel,  labourer. — Martin,  Esq. — Rev.  Mr.  Monahan,  r.  c.  c. — Mr.  Quin, 

farmer. — Hugh  Quin,  labourer. — Mr.  Rogers,  fanner. — Mr.  Short. — Rev.  Thomas  Stack. — 
Lieutenant  Wade,  inspector  of  police. — James  Wilson,  Esq.' — Mr.  Young. 

The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  consists  of  potatoes,  and,  for  part  of  the  year,  of  oatmeal. 
Labourers  never  get  meat.  They  sell  the  eggs.  It  was  mentioned,  as  a proof  of  the  decline  of 
the  farmers,  that  the  farmers’  ivives  now  sell  their  eggs,  a thing  seldom  done,  till  of  late. 
Potatoes  are  very  abundant  and  cheap  in  this  barony ; and  the  Assistant  Commissionens  did 
not  hear  of  any  cases  of  extortion  practised  on  a labourer  who  was  obliged  to  purcliase  on 
credit. 

In  July  the  potato  usually  becomes  unfit  for  food.  Instances  were  mentioned  of  the  cottiers 
being  obliged  to  dig  out  potatoes  in  one  month  which  would  have  been  sufficient  provision  for 
three  months  if  the  poor  cottiere  could  afford  time  for  Uie  potatoes  to  ripen. 

The  opinion  of  all  the  farmers  was,  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  contains  three  times  the 
quantity  of  human  food  that  an  acre  of  corn  contains. 


Food. 

Ulster. 

Co.  Moiiag-han. 

Ex.iminationa 
taken  by 

Jonatlinn  Bisins.  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Monaghan. 


Comparativeadvan- 
tagesof  Potato  and 
Corn  Food. 

Quality. 

Portableness. 


Causes  of  the  gene 
ral  use  of  Potato 
Food. 


County  Tyrone. 
Bar.  Omagh. 


Comparative  advan- 
tages of  Potato  and 
Corn  Food. 

Causes  of  the  gene- 
ral use  of  Potato 
Food. 
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Cottages  and 
Cabins. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations 
talten  by 

Francis  Diggens,Esq. 
W.T.  M‘Cullagh,Esq. 

Bar.  Aughrim. 

Fuel. 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Kilconnel. 


State  of  Cottages. 


CO’rTAGES  AND  CABINS. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination^  vide  p.  1. 

“ The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  parisli  is  turf : the  bogs  are  plentiful  enough,  but  I may  say  they 
are  closed  against  the  poor,  for  turf  is  set  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  a perch,  and  three  perches  are  little 
enough  for  any  cabin.” — (P.  Byrne.) 

Three  perches  would  cover  a rood  of  ground.  “ One-third  of  the  householders  are  not  able 
to  cut  turf,  and  some  have  sometimes  to  leave  it  on  the  bog  for  the  rent,  after  having  cut  and 
saved  it.” — ( Thomas  Bally.) 

“ Any  turf  that  is  left  late  on  the  bog  is  stolen ; bushes  and  the  branches  of  trees  are  often 
cut  do^vn  for  fuel ; but  the  creatures  would  perish  if  they  had  not  a fire,  and  they  must  steal  it 

when  they  caii’tbuy  it,  or  ivon’t  get  it  from  the  rich.” — (^Michael  O' Beil.) “ Colds,  fevers,  and 

pleurisies  are  frequently  brought  on  by  the  w^ant  of  fire.” — {Thomas  Bally.) “Wherever 

the  turf  is  plenty,  beggars  go  often;  if  they  come  into  a house  at  night  and  find  a bad  fire, 
they  won’t  come  there  again.” — {Butler.) 

“ Childien  who  are  sent  out  by  iheir  parents  to  steal  fuel  in  their  youth  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, when  they  grow  old,  feel  little  hesitation  in  stealing  more  valuable  articles.” — {Michael 
O'Neil.)  


Po2-  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  labouring  class  may  he  set  doum  as 
from  18  to  21  feet  for  the  length,  and  about  13  feet  for  the  width,  with  walls  varying  from  six 
to  eight  in  height.  The  walls  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  loose  stone,  covered  externally  and 
internally,  or  only  on  the  one  side,  with  mortar;  no  mud  cabins  were  to  be  seen.  The  number 
of  apartments  I’ei'y  rarely  exceeds  two;  the  second  is  usually  behind  the  fire-place,  and  this  is 
the  sleeping  room  of  the  owner  of  the  cabin,  on  account  of  tlie  warmth ; it  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  Their  cabins  never  have  a second  story,  if  they  had, 
they  would  not  bear  the  name  of  cabins  : very  frequently  a few  hurdles  are  laid  over  some  of 
the  beams  to  form  a place  for  storing  potatoes ; they  never  have  lath  and  plaster  ceilings : 
they  are  thatched  with  wheaten  or  oaten  straw,  as  a preparation  for  which,  the  rafters  are  in 
the  first  instance  covered  with  a layer  of  thin  sods,  w’hich  forms  a ground-worlt  for  the  thatch ; 
amongst  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  renew  this  roof,  it  becomes  quite  pervious  to  the  rain, 
which  is  hardly  kept  out  by  repairs  made  with  potato  stalks  and  thistles.  The  floors  are 
universally  made  of  earth,  never  either  boarded  or  bricked,  and  rarely  even  of  compost.  The 
floor  is  never  a protection  against  damp,  and  is  sometimes  so  inclined  from  the  door  that 
water  finds  easy  admittance,  and  settles  in  the  numerous  inequalities.  About  one-half  of  the 
cottages  may  be  said  to  possess  chimneys  of  one  sort  or  another,  many  being  merely  wicker- 
w'ork,  coated  over  with  mud,  some  few  have  them  of  stone ; the  other  half  discharge  their 
smoke,  either  through  the  door,  or  through  a rent  in  the  thatch.  They  have  no  grates,  turf 
alone  being  the  fuel.  At  the  building  of  the  cabin,  windows,  of  about  two  feet  by  one  and  a half, 
are  generally  inserted,  incapable,  however,  of  being  opened;  in  tlie  progress  of  time,  as  the 
panes  of  glass  are  broken,  they  are  replaced  by  boards,  or  by  mud,  so  that  at  last  not  more 
than  eight  inches  square  remains  open  for  the  entrance  of  light.  Those  inhabited  by  the  very- 
poorest  are  frequently  altogether  without  windows. 

The.  cabin  doors  and  shutters  ge.nerally  have  iron  hinges,  latches,  bolts,  and  padlocks.  The 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  aware  that  there  was  a privy  in  the  entire  village  of  Kil- 
connel, except  that  attached  to  the  schoolhonse,  and  that  was  kept  closed  by  a rusty  padlock. 
IVe  were  inlbrmed  that,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
tlic  habitations  of  the  labourers;  more  glass  windows  are  to  be  seen  now  than  there  ivere  for- 
mei'ly;  and  it  was  stated  that  any  cabins  now  built  would  not  be  ivithout  a separate  shed  for  a 
cow.  The  cottages  recently  erected  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Clonbrock,  and  other  large  pro- 
prietors, are  lav  superior  to  those  described  above.  Those  built  on  Lord  Clonbrock’s  estates 
are  30  feet  long.  His  lordship  provides  timber,  oave-stones,  and  iron  ■^\'iiidow-frames,  which 
move  on  central  pivots,  and  afford  tolerable  facilities  for  ventilation.  The  panes  of  glass  cost 
but  Id.  each,  and  the  tenants  are  bound  to  replace  them  when  broken.  It  is  estimated  that, 
on  an  average,  such  cabins  as  have  been  described  may  he  erected  and  thatched  at  an  expense 
of  aliout  £1.  10s.  a couple,  i.  e.,  for  each  pair  of  rafters  that  supjioit  the  roof,  each  pair 
standing,  in  general,  at  a distance  of  between  four  or  five,  feet  asunder. 

Cabins  without  land  attached  are  not  often  met  with,  except  in  towns.  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioners met  with  some  miserable  hovels,  consisting  of  walls  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar, 
covered  with  a tliatching  of  thistles  and  potato  stalks.  These  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by 
mendicants,  or  by  dispossessed  tenants  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country ; they  were  Ibr 
the  most  part  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a ividc  ditch,  and  the  occupiers  did  not  pay  any  rent  to 
the  middle-man  on  whose  ground  they  stood ; one  of  the  occupiers,  Patrick  Ftalierty,  a man  of 
40  yeai-3  of  age,  was  ejected  some  years  ago  from  the  lands  of  Captain  Davis,  in  Ballymacward. 
The  hut  he  now  inhabits  (with  his  wile)  is  about  nine  I'eet  square,  and  six  high,  to  the  spring- 
ing of  the  roof;  he  states  that  it  cost  him  15s. ; vis.,  7s.  7d.,  which  he  paid  for  the  door-posts 
and  raftei-s,  and  tlie  remainder  to  the  man  who  raised  the  walls,  and  thatched  it;  Hugh  Far- 
rell, tlic  blacksmith,  lets  him  have  the  ground  (part  of  a ditch)  for  nothing,  and  he  heffds  half 
a rood  of  con  acre  (oue-eiglil  h of  an  acre)  from  a shopkeeper,  in  Kilconnel,  for  £1.  His  labour 
has  not  nearly  supported  him  for  several  yeai-s ; to-day  he  had  got  his  dinner  from  a farmer. 
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without  giving  any  work  in  return.  His  wife  got  hers  by  begging  a few  potatoes  among  the 
neighbours.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  pay  £2.  13^.  to  £3.  5^.  for  a cabin  and  a rood  of  land 
in  towns,  but  in  the  counti-y  parts  the  holdings  are  not  so  small,  nor  so  dear. — (Rev.  Mr. 

Hughes,  P-  P.) Rent  is  never  paid  for  the  mere  ground  on  which  the  cabin  is  built.  The 

farmer  seldom  charges  his  labourer  less  than  one-third  more  than  he  paj^  himself  for  the  land,. 

and  at  the  same  time  he  gives  him  less  than  the  average  wages. — (Mr.  Svans.) ^The  cabin 

is  almost  always  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenant. 

In  all  parts  of  the  barony  the  greater  part  of  the  small  holders  and  labourers  reside  on  their 
land,  but  there  are  three  or  four  considerable  villages.  It  is  stated  that,  in  some  cases,  land- 
lords have  located  their  cottiei-s  on  the  verge  of  bogs  at  high  rents,  and  that  when  these  lands 
have  been  reclaimed,  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenants,  the  latter  have  been  moved  further  into 
the  unreclaimed  moor,  still  at  a high  rent,  and  thfit  thus  the  landloi’d  has  reaped  all  the  benefits 
of  the  poor  man’s  industry. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) A considerable  portion  of  the  land  occu- 

pied by  small  holders  is  tilled  by  the  spade ; uLere  it  is  not,  the  cottier  generally  pays  for  the 
ploughing  by  giving  his  labour  in  exchange ; if  horses  be  hired,  it  may  amount  to  about  8j.  an 
acre. — (Mr.  Comyns.) 

The  witnesses  concur  in  stating,  that  seizures  or  distraints  on  cottier  labourers  for  rent  due 
are  very  rare.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  there  is  no  objection,  on  tl\e  part  of  farmers, 
to  the  accumulation  of  arrears  of  rent  by  their  tenants,  as  thereby  they  insure  their  labour  at  a 
low  rate. 

Turf  is  the  only  fuel  made  use  of  in  this  barony,  of  which  no  part  is  two  miles  distant  from 
bog.  The  right  of  turbary  is  generally  included  in  the  lettings  of  land  made  by  those  u'lio 
have  hogs ; but  there  are  some  middle-men  who  have  none,  and  a few  others  who  demand 
separate  payment  for  permission  to  cut  fuel.  Some  poor  cottiei-s  pay  lOi'.  a perch  for  bog,  and 
have  to  expend  much  time  and  labour  before  they  get  it  home.  It  is  computed  by  Parker 
and  others,  of  the  witnesses,  that,  between  labour  (his  own)  and  money,  a year’s  firing  costs  a 
holder  of  six  acres  about  £1.  lOi'.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  pei-sons  pilfering  wood  for 
fttel,  but  there  have  been  many  of  its  being  stolen  for  other  purposes,  such  as  to  make  harrows, 
&c.  There  is  liardly  any  wood  in  this  country,  except  about  the  residences  of  the  wealthy. — 
(Mr.  Trench.') Want  of  fuel  is  not  felt  here. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p,  4. 

Mk.  Crawford  states,  that  “■  the  cabins,  as  occupied  by  his  cottiers,  cost  him  about  £5  each.” 
Mr.  Nixon  says,  “ he  would  undertake  to  build  any  number  of  ordinary  labourers’  cabins 
at  £5  apiece.’  The  rent  of  such  cabins,  when  built  by  the  landlord,  which  is  usually  the 

case,  varies  from  15^.  to  £1,  and  often  to  £1.  10^.  in  towns. — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Gouran,  p.p.) 

“ I think  £1.  5s.  is  the  average  price.” — (Mr.  Cranford.) For  a cabin  and  a rood  of  land, 

a labourer  would  gladly  pay  from  £2.  5s.  to  £2.  lOs.,  ready  money,  and  a great  deal  more  if 

he  would  be  allowed  to  work  out  his  rent  in  labour. — (Carey.) It  seldom  happens  that  tlie 

labourer  rents  merely  the  land  on  which  his  cabin  stands;  but  I have  known  instances  where 
5s.  a year  ground  rent  was  paid  for  20  feet  of  land  by  13. — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Goiiran,  P.  P.) 

The  farmer  has  always  a profit  rent  from  the  land  he  sublets  to  his  cottier ; according  to 
Rev.  Mr.  M‘Gouvan,  p.  p.,  never  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  he  pays  to  the  landlord,  and  often 
half.  There  are  instances  about  Lurgau  Bay  where  the  difficulty  of  procuring  land  is  extreme, 
and  where  the  cottier  pays  double  and  treble  what  the  head  landlord  receives ; if  the  farmer 
get  £1  an  acre,  he  will  readily  get  £3  foi-  a cabin  and  one  rood  of  it,  or  about  £1  for  the  cabin, 
and  £2  for  the  quarter  acre ; the  landlord  undertakes  to  keep  the  cabin  in  repair,  and  it  is  his 
interest  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  which,  however,  he  seldom  does,  and,  as  the  cottier  does  not  like 
to  expend  his  money  on  a place  from  u'liich  he  may  at  any  time  be  removed,  the  whole  house, 
and  particularly  the  roof,  is  often  in  a wretched  condition.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Goiiran,  v.  p.) 

Wherever  the  land  is  held  under  old  leases,  the  houses  of  the  occupiei-s  and  their  cottiers  are 
found  collected  in  groups  or  villages;  but  under  new  leases  landlords  insist  on  the  contrary 
arrangement,  and  each  man  resides  on  his  holding,  allotting  to  his  cottier  a portion  of  his  land, 
which  is  seldom  of  the  best  part.  Kell  states,  that, on  Mr.  Fox’s  estate,  it  is  always 
endeavoured  to  provide  that  the  cottier  shall  not  pay  a higher  rent  to  the  farmer  than  the  latter 
pays  to  the  landlord,  but  very  seldom  with  success.” 

^r.  Nixoii  states,  that  “ in  some  places  it  is  common  for  labourers  to  be  allowed  to  build  a 
cottage  oil  a bog,  and  to  ha\'e  permission  to  take  three  crops  off  a certain  portion  of  the  bog, 
generally  about  three  acres  ; for  these  three  crops  they  do  not  pay  rent ; but,  if  they  choose  to 
retain  the  land  afterwards,  they  must  be  satisfied  to  give  ivhalever  rent  may  be  demanded.” 
In  reply  to  some  questions,  Mr.  A ixon  added,  that  “ such  labourers  ha\  e to  drain  and  reclaim 
the  bog  uithoiit  any  assistance  whatsoei'er  from  the  owner,  and  that  they  may  be  seen  drawing, 
in  baskets  on  their  backs,  the  gravel  and  lime  necessary  for  the  purpose  ; if  they  be  unwilling 
afterwards  to  undertake  the  land  at  an  annual  rent,  they  are  sometimes  permitted  to  falce 
another  portion,  and  go  oi'er  it  in  the  same  way,  in  no  case  devil  ing  any  benefit  from  their 
exertions  beyond  three  years. 

Seizures  for  cottage  rent  are  rare  ; the  labourer  is  always  anxious  to  prevent  such  an  extreme ; 
he  knows  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a cottage  elsen  here.  When  seizures  are  made,  1j.  in  the 
ponml  value  of  the  {hings  seized  is  the  expense  to  the  labourer ; but  some  landlords  keep  a 
bailiff,  at  an  annual  salary,  who  executes  such  matter’s  without  any  further  charge. — (xi.  Nixon.) 

By  a recent  Act,  the  iiiagistrates  at  petty  sessions  can  issue  a vepleiin  in  case  of  an  illegal 
distress  for  rent,  and  send  the  cause  to  the  quarter  sessions  ; if  the  plaintiff  have  a good  cause, 
he  will  readily  find  an  attorney  to  proceed  on  it  without  any  fee,  as  in  case  of  success  he  is 
entitled  to  treble  costs. — (T.  Nixon.) 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  entire  barony  is  turf ; there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  southern  part,  but  at  present  they  are  not  worked.  Bogs  are  met  tvith  in  every 
direction,  and  the  want  of  fuel  is  less  complained  of  than  that  of  any  other  necessary  : the 
tenants  of  the  several  estates  in  the  districts  have  free  leave  to  cut  as  much  turf  as  they  can  con- 
sume ; but  in  some  places  they  are  not  permitted  to  cut  any  for  sale. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  y.  p.) 

About  180  barrels,  of  16  cubic  feet  each,  will  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary 
farmer,  and  10s.  6ti  per  120  barrels  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  cutting  and  saving;  as  he  has 
the  bog  free,  his  year’s  turf  will  therefore  cost  him  about  15s.  'hd.,  if  he  has  to  hire  labour : if 
he  cuts  and  saves  for  himself  he  is  nothing  out  of  pocket,  as  his  wife  and  children  carry^a  good 
part  of  it  home  on  their  backs. — (A'ilron.) No  one  present  mentioned  an  instance  of  depri- 

vation of  fuel  having  been  used  by  landlords  as  means  of  punishment. 


For  the  Names  of  those  loho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  Appendix  D.,  p.  8. 

Tint  cabins  of  cottiers  are  always  built  by  the  person  on  whose  ground  they  stand.  A mere 
cottier,”  remarks  Rev.  Mr.  O' Ferrell,  V.  P.  “ would  not  venture  to  build  a house  from  which  he 
might  be  ejected  at  any  time.”  The  rent  of  the  most  ordinary  cabin,  without  land  or  garden, 
is  rarely  less  than  15s.,  and  is  often  so  high  as  £1  : if  any  land  be  attached,  the  lent  is  more 
than  proportionahly  increased ; it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a labourer  to  pay  £2  per 
annum  for  a cabin  and  half  a rood  of  land  ; it  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  for  this  sum  he 
has  in  general  permission  to  cut  fuel  for  his  oivn  consumption  ; even  with  the  latter  advantage 
it  is  considered  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  farmer  contrives  to  make  his  cottier  pay  fully  four 
times  the  rent  for  portions  of  bad  land  that  he  himself  pays  for  the  best  on  his  holding. — 
(Messrs.  Norris,  Holton,  O'Brien,  and  Rev.  Mr.  O'FeiTell,  P.  P.) “ The  landlord  pro- 

mises to  keep  the  cabin  in  repair ; but,  if  he  chooses  to  neglect  his  agreement,  the  tenant  has  no 
redress,  as  his  tenure  is  yearly,  and  can  easily  be  replaced  if  he  complain.” — (Mr.  O’Brien.) 

“ The  cottier  is  placed  on  the  worst  piece  of  land  the  farmer  has  ; if  any  bog  adjoins,  he 
places  the  cottier  there,  and  the  land  which  the  latter  has  improved  he  takes  info  his  own 

hands  sooner  or  later.” — (Mr.  Conboy.) “The  cottier  digs  his  own  ground ; ploughs  are 

not  used  in  the  barony.” — (Mr.  O'Brien.) 

Mr.  Norris  says,  that  seizures  of  labourers’  goods  are  rarely  heard  of;  it  does,  however, 
sometimes  happen  that  the  cottier,  having  an  opportunity  of  earning  wages  elsewhere,  neglects 
to  give  his  landlord  the  stipulated  number  of  days’  work  at  the  time  the  latter  calls  for  it ; in 
such  a case  alone  it  is,  that  the  landlord  has  recoui-se  to  harsh  proceedings  to  recover  his  debts. 
His  mode  is  to  sell  his  debtor’s  goods  by  auction,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  labourer 
are  1.9.  in  the  pound,  without  reference  to  the  total  value  of  the  property  seized. — (Mr.  Holton.) 

The  only  fuel  made  use  of  by  the  poor  in  all  parts  of  the  barony  is  turtl  which  is  to  be  had 
every  where  in  abundance ; each  labouring  man  cuts  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  saved  and  drawn  home  with  the  assistance  of  the  several  members  of  his 
family.  “ I don’t  know  any  man  that  can  complain  of  want  of  fuel  in  this  barony ; if  a labour- 
ing man  be  industrious,  he  is  accustomed  to  cut  and  save  as  much  turf  for  his  on  n use  as  in 
ordinary  years  would  sell  for  from  £1  to  £1.  10s.” — (Rev.  Mr.  O'Ferrell,  r.  p.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  vsho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

Along  the  sea-coast,  uhere  the  population  is  extremely  crowded,  the  cabins  are  of  a very 
miserable  description  ; they  frequently  consist  of  but  one  room,  of  from  12  to  18  feet  long  by 
about  12  broad,  and  are  built  of  loose  stones,  with  a thatching  of  straw  or  potato  stalks.  To 
resist  the  violence  of  tlie  westerly  winds,  the  inhabitants  find  it  necessary  to  bind  down  the 
thatch  with  ropes,  composed  of  reeds  and  other  materials ; where  these  are  deficient,  their 
place  is  supplied  -with  large  flagstones.  Inside  the  rafters  are  exposed,  and  form  the  only 
ceiling.  The  thatch  is  often  so  imperfect  as  not  to  exclude  the  rain,  which,  falling  on  the  floor 
(always  of  clay),  contributes  not  a little  to  the  dirt  and  wretchedness  of  the  inmates.  Stone 
chimneys  arc  seldom  to  be  seen  in  cabins  of  this  description ; it  will  be  ibund  that  at  the  period 
of  their  erection  a place  had  been  left  for  the  formation  of  a stone  chimney,  but,  the  intention 
is  not  often  fulfilled,  and  the  place  is  either  supplied  with  wicker-work  as  a partial  guide  to  the 
smoke,  or  else  a stone  is  laid  flat  on  it,  and  the  door  becomes  the  only  exit  of  the  smoke. 
V\’indows  are  becoming  more  general ; few  cabins  are  now  built  without  them,  hut,  ivhcn  they 
are  broken,  they  are  not  supplied  with  glass,  and  the  space  devoted  to  them  is  closed  up  in 
process  of  time  bv  stone  and  mud.  The  use  ot  privies  is  quite  unknown,  even  to  the  more 
comfortable  occupiers  of  the  mountains  ; the  filth  of  tlie  house  is  received  and  treasured  in  an 
excavation  before  the  door,  ivhich  serves  the  purpose  of  a dung-pit.  There  are  no  sheds  for 
fuel ; perhaps  they  are  not  necessary,  as  turf  admits  of  being  stacked  in  a manner  that  secures 
it  auainst  the  atmosphere.  The  majority  of  the  houses  in  the  country  have  pigsties  ; but  the 
pigs  are  not  always  confined  to  them,  as  it  is  deemed  injudicious  to  exclude  them  from  the 
u-annth  of  the  cabin. 

The  people  can  all  build  their  own  cabins ; they  set  no  value  on  their  labour,  and  only 
count  what  they  are  out  of  poc  ket  by  them.  JMany  raise  the  necessary  ivood  out  of  the  bogs, 
others  hai'c  to  pay  5s.  or  6s.  for  the  door-posts  and  rafiers ; such  is  the  price  at  ivhich  Lord 
Slio’o’s  steward  sells  timber  to  Lord  Sligo’s  tenants.  Straw  for  the  roof  comes  to  about  10s. ; 
and  a man  thatches  it  in  two  days,  at  Is.  a-day.  One  of  the  witnesses  oft'eved  to  build  any 
number  of  ordinary  cabins  at  £2.  15s.  apiece.  Mr.  E/li.s,  an  architect,  says  he  could  not 
build  one  under  £3.  There  are  very  few  cabins,  except  at  Westport,  that  have  no  land  attached 
to  them;  I have,  however,  known  some  places  where  from  10s.  to  1 5s.  a-year  was  paid  for 
liberty  to  erect  a cabin.  Where  a rood  of  ground  is  attached  to  a cabin,  the  rent  is  seldom, 
if  cc-cr,  less  than  from  £1  to  £1.  5s.  The  landlord  nc\-er  builds  the  cabin. — (Rev.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  r.  p.) 
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The  cabins  of  the  occupiers  of  land  are,  for  the  most  part,  collected  in  tillages,  situated 
towards  the  centre  of  the  farm,  held  in  common,  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
The  location  of  the  village  was  originally  determined  by  a spring,  or  stream  of  watej’,  or  with  a 
view  to  being  near  a cross  road.  Dowling  states  that  any  thing  of  a good  bit  of  land  is  never 
given  to  the  poor  under-tenant,  who  pays  £2.  15^.  for  what  his  landlord  does  not  pay  £1.  The 
so-called  villages  in  this  barony  consist  of  from  3 to  20  wretched  cabins,  inhabited  by  petty 
tenants  and  their  sub-tenants.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  them  are 
either  better  or  worae  conducted  than  those  whose  cabins  are  placed  alone. — (Rev.  Mr. 

M’Mamis,  e.  c.  c.,  and  Mr.  Burke.) All  the  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  there  are  not 

six  ploughs  in  the  barony  ; everything  is  done  by  the  spade,  and  each  man  tills  his  own  portion. 

The  goods,  but  more  especially  the  scanty  stock,  of  the  small  tenants  are  freq\iently  seized 
for  rent.  So  common  is  the  circumstance  with  respect  to  stock,  that  most  of  them  compound 
with  the  pound-keeper,  and  pay  him  L.  a-year.  Pei-sons  who  pay  this  sum  are  not  liable  to 
any  further  demand  from  the  pound-keeper  (who  is  generally  also  the  driver),  no  matter  what 
number  of  their  cattle  should  be  driven. — (Mr.  M‘Donnell.) 

When  the  landlord  is  driving  for  his  rent  in  summer,  in  Clare  Island,  the  cattle  are  brought 
down  to  the  boats  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  mainland  for  sale.  The  agent,  Mr.  Charles  Malfey, 
owns  half  of  one  of  these  boats,  and  it  is  his  interest  that  as  many  beasts  as  possible  should  be 
embarked.  He  charges  2s.  for  a cow,  and  1,?.  for  a sheep.  “ I have  known  4s.  Qd.  to  be  paid 
for  two  yearling  calves,  which  were  seized  in  mistake  from  a man  who  had  paid  his  rent ; the 
beasts  were  allowed  to  quit  the  boat  before  it  left  the  shore,  but  the  man  was  not  returned  his 

money.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) Mr.  Clvgh,  Sir  S.  O’Malley’s  driver,  admits  such  to  be 

the  case,  but  adds,  that  “ he  had  never  known  it  to  occur  but  twice.” — “ After  the  agent  has 
kept  the  cattle  for  a week  or  more  on  his  o^vn  land,  it  often  happens  that  the  poor  people, 
seeing  that  their  stock  ivould  not  be  worth  more  than  what  they  could  be  charged  for  its  keep, 

surrender  it  to  the  agent  at  the  valuation  of  his  own  men.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) “ I 

deny  what  you  say ; I have  known  cattle  to  be  valued  for  Sir  Samuel  by  the  agent’s  men,  but 
not  for  the  agent,  and  the  same  cattle  were  valued  too  high.” — (^Brown,  an  under-driver  to  Sir 

S.  O’Malley,  Bart.) “ The  expenses  of  the  bailiffs  are  certain  fixed  s\mis,  and  often  quite 

dis]-)roportionate  to  the  value  of  the  property  seized.”' — (Mr.  M‘Donnell.) 

The  univei-sal  fuel  of  the  barony  is  turf  and  bogwood ; it  is  in  most  places  sufficiently  acces- 
sible to  the  Tenants,  but  often  of  a very  poor  quality,  as  the  patches  of  bog  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent villages  have  been  worked  out. — (Mr.  Burke,  Rev.  Mr.  Feeny,  r.c.  c.,  and  Gibbons.) 

John  Kearney,  a small  ordinary  fanner,  estimates  that  it  takes  liim  about  a fortnight  to 

ciU  as  much  turf  as  his  family  requires  for  the  year ; about  14  days  more  may  be  spent  in 
drying  and  bringing  it  home.  “Altogether  I reckon,  that  firing  stands  me  in  about  10s.  a-year, 
counting  ray  own  labour.” — “Woods  are  never  robbed  for  fuel,  but  they  sometimes  are  for 

other  purposes,  such  as  flail-handles,”  &c. — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) There  is  no 

instance  knowm  of  a landlord  depriving  a tenant  of  fuel  as  a punishment. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  7. 

The  character  of  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  poor  is  altogether  alike  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  barony,  except  in  the  comparatively  few  instances  where  they  have  been  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  t^vo  or  three  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors.  It  may  be 
stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ordinary  cabins  arc  under  21  feet  in  length,  and  that  none  exceed 
13  feet  in  breadth.  When  of  these  proportions,  they  are  usiially  divided  info  two  apartments, 
a larger  and  a smaller ; but  the  number  of  them,  too  small  to  be  divided,  is  by  far  the  greater. 
They  are  nearly  aU  constructed  of  \\-alls  of  loose  stones,  coated  outside  with  a mixture  of  clay 
and  mortar,  and  supporting  the  raftere  without  the  inter\'ention  of  eave-stones.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  branches  of  trees  laid  across  the  rafters  and  covered  ^vith  “ scran  s,"  i.  e.,  sods  of 
turf,  over  which  is  laid  a very  thin  and  imperfect  thatching  of  straw.  None  have  ceilings,  and 
the  dirt  and  cobwebs  which  fall  from  the  exposed  and  damp  roof  are  the  more  felt  In  a district 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  management  of  dairies  and  the 
making  of  butter  for  exportation.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  did  not  meet  with  a single 
case  of  a boarded,  bricked,  or  tiled  floor ; even  where  the  dairy  \vas  detached  from  the  du  ell- 
ing-house,  it,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  no  other  flooring  than  the  earth.  "I'lie  floor  is  generally 
uneven,  and,  being  too  often  below  the  level  of  the  external  soil,  aftbrds  a lodgment  to  water. 
There  are  more  cabins  without  chimneys  than  'with  them,  and  in  many  where  they  were 
originally  constructed  of  yielding  materials,  such  as  wicker-woi'k  and  twigs,  the  sides  have  sub- 
sided, and  no  longer  permit  the  passage  of  the  smoke,  which  may  be  seen  rolling  in  volumes 
through  the  door.  Stone  chimneys  are  seldom  to  be  observed  except  in  the  improved  cottages 
built  through  the  interference  of  the  landlords.  Grates  arc  not  anywhere  in  use ; perhaps 
they  are  not  required  where  the  only  fuel  is  turf:  glazed  and  sash  windows  are  extremely 
rare ; the  usual  windo^v  is  a small  pane  of  glass,  retained  in  its  place  by  mortar  or  mud.  The 
number  of  cabins  unprovided  with  ivooden  doom  suspended  on  hinges  was  not  great ; however, 
several  were  visited  where  the  door  was  unattached,  and  ■was  secured  at  night  by  stones  laid 
against  it  ■,  in  some  others  the  doors  were  of  wicker-w'ork,  and  in  a few  consisted  of  mere  straw 
mats  suspended  i'rom  pegs  driven  into  the  wall ; privies  are  absolutely  unknown  j they  are  not 
considered  necessary  even  in  the  new  houses  built  by  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  Bart.,  for  famiers  occupy- 
ing 13  or  15  acres  of  land.  Pigsties  and  cow-houses,  although  imperfect,  are  attached  to  most 
cottages,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  improvement  has  set  in  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  poor,  as  landlords  have  of  late  years  adopted  the  practice  of  compelling  their 
tenantry  to  build  their  dwellings  separate  from  each  other,  and  after  a fixed  plan.  In  doing 
this  the  tenantry  receive  more  or  less  aid  in  money  or  materials. 

A cabin  consisting  of  mud  walls  may  be  built  and  covered  in  for  about  £3.  One  of  a some- 
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what  better  description,  with  walls  of  stone,  and  containing  two  rooms  under  three  pair  of 
rafters,  may  cost  from  £4  to  £5,  according  as  the  materials  are  to  be  had  near  at  liand  or  not. 

— (Mr.  Lumey.) The  generality  of  cabins  are  built  by  the  farmer  or  landlord,  and  have 

some  ground  attached,  however  small  the  portion  may  be ; in  many  instances  it  does  not 
exceed  seven  or  eight  perches,  or  as  much  as  may  be  planted  with  three  or  four  pecks  of  pota- 
toes. The  rent  of  a cabin  with  a rood  of  land  varies,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil, 

from  £1  to  £2,  and  even  more. — (Mr.  Charles  O'Connor.) Mr.  Lumey  says,  “he  believes 

the  farmer  always  charges  double  what  he  pays  the  landlord ; he  sets  it  just  as  high  as  he  can. 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is  done  by  the  tenant ; but  the  truth  is,  it 
is  kept  in  repair  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other.” 

“ The  principal  landed  proprietors  in  the  north  of  the  barony  have  of  late  years,  as  old  leases 
have  fallen  in,  endeavoured  to  break  up  the  confused  heaps  of  houses  or  villages  in  which  all 
the  occupiers  of  a farm  held  in  common  resided.  Where  they  have  been  successful  the  tenants 
have  received  aid  towaixls  building  new  dwellings,  each  on  his  own  liolding : in  those  places 
where  this  practice  has  not  been  adopted  the  labourers  or  cottiers  are  generally  collected  to- 
gether in  petty  hamlets  by  the  road-side.” — (Mr.  Richard  ^ates.) A great  many  dispos- 

sessed tenants  have  been  placed  on  piieces  of  unreclaimed  land,  utterly  incapable  of  being 
tilled,  except  by  persons  possessed  of  capital:  I know  men  under  rent  for  three  or  lour  acres, 
who,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  are  unable  to  till  more  than  one  rood  of  it,  and,  from  their 
poverty,  have  not  even  a sheep  or  a beast  to  put  on  the  rest.  It  is  thought  that  the  separation 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers  has  been  attended  with  improvement  in  their  conduct ; there 
■was  more  temptation  to  idleness  and  gossiping  in  the  crowded  inllages. — (Messrs.  Yates 

and  Woodicard.) 

The  cottier’s  gaa’den  is  never  ploughed ; he  tills  it  u'ith  the  spade  when  he  is  not  employed 
for  hire. — (Mr.  Lumey.) 

“ It  is  by  no  means  usual  to  seize  labourers’  goods  on  the  plea  of  rent  being  due,  as  they  are 
always  ready  to  pay  in  labour ; but  if  ever  keepers  are  placed  on  his  little  crop,  the  charge 

incurred  is  Is.  per  night.” — (Mr.  Sedan.) “The  expenses  of  baihffs  are  according  to  a fixed 

scale,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  seized.  It  not  unfreqiiently  happens 
that  the  poor  man  suspects  that  his  goods  have  been  illegally  seized,  but  having ‘no  one  to 
advise  with  him  on  the  subject  he  is  afraid  to  risk  his  money  by  proceeding  in  search  of 
redress  and  he  lets  the  matter  drop.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh.) 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  entire  barony  is  turf : its  price  to  the  labouring  man  or  small  tenant 
varies  much  according  to  circumstances ; some  estates  ai-e  without  bog  altogether,  and  “ the 
tenantry  on  these,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh,  “have  to  go  seven  or  eight  miles  for  their  turf; 
and  yet  their  rents  ai-e  as  liigh  as  if  they  had  bog  free.”  Occupiers  under  middle-men  and  on 
Bishops’  lands  are  also  without  “ the  liberty  of  bog,  and  yet  have  no  reduction  in  theij-  rents. 
The  tenantry  on  the  estates  of  those  proprietors  who  possess  turf  bogs  have  in  general  the  per- 
mission, but  not  the  right,  to  cut  as  much  fuel  as  is  sufficient  for  one  fire ; in  the  saving  of  this 
they  generally  employ  their  own  and  their  families’  labour.”  As  to  the  quantity  that  an  ordi- 
nary cottier  would  require  for  the  year  Arthur  Lind.say  states  that  “it  would  be  a very  poor 
cabin  that  would  not  Wrn  100  barrels  in  the  year,  and  those,  if  bought,  would  cost  16.s.  or  £1, 
and  would  take  a man  at  least  a fortnight  to  cut  for  himself,  together  ivith  the  help  of  his  wife 
and  children  in  drying  it.”  To  tenants  of  lands  to  which  no  bog  is  attached  fuel  costs  much 
more.  “ I am  a tenant  on  Bishops’  land,  and  I have  to  pay  15j.  for  the  liberty  of  mud”  (i.  e. 
of  making  into  balls  the  broken  turf-raoukl,  which  is  not  sufliciently  tbnacious  to  admit  of  being 
cut  with  the  slane,  or  turf-spade).  “I  have  to  save  it  and  dry  it  myself,  and,  if  I was  to  do  so 
much  for  another  as  I require  for  myself,  it  would  be  as  good  as  £1.  lOi'.  to  me.  Just  at  the 
time  it  is  saved  comes  the  collector  of  my  county  cess,  and  he  must  be  paid  at  any  rate ; and 
then,  as  none  of  the  crops  are  fit  to  cut,  there  is  not  a penny  to  pay  the  o^vner  of  the  bog,  and  the 

turf  must  stay  there  till  after  harvest,  and  be  spoiled  by  the  rain.” — (John  Grier.) “Instances 

are  mentioned  where  the  usual  permission  to  cut  turf  has  been  withdrawn  from  tenants  when  it 
has  been  desired  to  remove  them  from  their  holdings.  On  the  lands  of  Ballintemple  the  pound- 
keeper  was  ordered  not  to  let  the  people  cut  turf  on  the  bog,  and  now  they  have  to  pay  IJrf. 

for  liberty  to  cut  an  ass-load  on  another  and  distant  bog.” — (Pat.  Linahan.) “ A district 

■where  fuel  is  scarce  is  always  Jaiown  to  vagrants ; they  always  leave  it  before  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  seek  a night’s  lodging  in  a place  where  they  can  be  sure  of  turf  enough  to  boil  their 

potatoes;  they  generally  seek  the  neighbourhood  of  a bog.” — ^(Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 

“ Woods  in  this  barony  are  confined  to  demesnes,  and  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  robbed  for 
the  sake  of  fuel.” — (Mr.  Barber.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  S. 

The  walls  of  the  labourer’s  cabin  are  usually  about  seven  feet  high,  and  the  interior  about  16 
feet  by  12 ; they  are  built  with  clay,  and  thatched  with  straw,  and  jnst  so  much  timber  is  used 
in  their  construction  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  roof,  support  the  chimney,  and  form  the  door. 
They  arc  usually  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a partition  6 or  7 feet  high,  though  many  of 
them  consist  of  only  one;  the  kitchen  is  commonly  12  feet  by  8,  and  the  bed-room  12  feet  by  6 
or  7.  When  the  cabin  has  but  one  apartment  the  grown-up  sons  sleep  in  a corner,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  a sort  of  a screen  of  mats ; the  screen  is  otherwise  used  to  con- 
ceal  the  straw  and  rags,  wliich  so  frequently  form  the  only  bedding  and  covering  of  a labourer’s- 
family : these  cabins,  when  built  ibr  the  occupation  of  labourers,  never  have  a second  story, 
but  there  are  a few  old  dilapidated  buildings,  once  small  farm-houses,  wliich  have  a second 
story,  or  rather  loft,  and  are  inhabited  by  labourers ; they  veiy  rarely  have  lath-and-plastered 
ceilings.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  generally  in  the  cabins  of  labourers,  who,  having  built  them 
on  commons,  are  become  the  proprietors  of  them : the  tliatch  is  almost  invariably  the  only 
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coverin'^  of  their  rooms  and  protection  from  the  weather.  Tliis  thatch,  composed  of  straw,  is 
generally  in  a very  bad  condition  ; several  of  the  labourers  present  declared  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  shift  their  beds  from  one  place  to  another,  to  avoid  the  wet,  which  poured 
through  the  thatch  in  heavy  rains.  For  floors,  in  almost  every  ease,  they  have  only  the  natural 
earth,\s  found  there  when  the- cabin  was  built;  they  are  not  made  of  even  chalk,  rammed 
clay,  &c.,  as  most  earthen  floors  in  other  countries  are,  but  merely  of  the  natural  soil ; they 
are  usually  low,  uneven,  and  damp,  generally  going  down  one  step  into  the  cabin,  instead  of 
going  up  one.  This  results  from  their  having  been  originally  made  on  the  natural  level  of  the 
ground,  from  which  the  sod  and  mould  have  been  caaTied  off,  and  much  of  the  surface  has 
since  been  -worn  off  by  the  friction  of  the  feet,  especially  near  the  door ; the  floor  is  necessarily 
damp,  and  the  water  often  comes  down  the  descent  of  the  door  into  the  cabin,  no  drains  being 
made  round  the  house  to  carry  it  off'.  The  greater  part  of  the  cabins  have  chimneys,  though 
many  have  only  a hole  in  the  roof,  or  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  ; it 
seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  door  is  the  only  outlet : the  chimneys  are  made  of  mud,  with 
only  just  enough  of  wood  to  support  them ; when  coals  are  bunted  a species  of  grate  is  generally 
formed  of  a piece  of  old  iron  laid  across  upon  stones.  The  windows,  when  there  are  such,  are 
from  15  to  18  inches  high,  and  from  9 to  12  inches  wide : a great  number  ot  these  are  not  glazed, 
the  cold  and  wet  being  kept  out  in  winter  with  straw',  or  by  apiece  of  old  bagging  nailed  against 
them.  Some  of  the  cabins,  however,  have  no  windows  at  all,  the  only  light  admitted  being  by 
the  door ; in  no  case  do  the  windows  open ; shutters  are  not  known.  The  door  has  generally 
iron  hinges,  but  no  bolt  or  latch:  some  make  shift  by  fastening  to  keep  out  the  pigs,  that  being 
all  that  is  considered  necessary,  as  the  fear  of  bemg  robbed  never  enters  into  the  heads  of 
people  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Cabins  never  are  protlded  with  privies.  Some  ol  the  better 
description  have  a pigsty ; in  the  others  the  pig  is  turned  out  by  day,  and  chained  up  in  a 
comer  of  the  cabin  by  night ; the  sty  is  always  of  the  roughest  kind,  often  a bank  hollmved 
out,  and  finished  with  a little  clay  and  thatch : they  have  no  other  sheds  nor  outhouses.  ^ o 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  these  cabins;  if  any  dift'erence  exists  they  are 
rather  worse  now  than  formerly. 

All  tlic  foregoing  account  of  the  cabins,  as  given  by  the  witnesses,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners found  fully  confirmed  by  their  ow'n  personal  obseiTation.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  commoner  description  of  labourers’  cabins ; with  little  or  no  light 
but  what  is  admitted  by  the  door,  and  no  air  whatever,  w'hen  the  door  is  shut,  but  by  the 
chimney,  with  the  inside  of  the  thatch  completely  black  with  smoke  (which  finds  but  an  im- 
perfect vent  by  the.  chinmey  or  hole  in  the  roof),  often  rotten  with  age  and  wet,  bending  under 
the  frail  and  mended  poles,  which  can  scarcely  support  it,  these  wretched  hovels  u ould  not, 
in  any  other  country,  be  considered  sufficient  to  shelter  cattle ; and  ivhen  filled  with  8 or  10 
human  beings,  with  no  other  furniture  about  them  than  a few  stools,  and  a table  formed  of  old 
boards  and  sticks,  a few'  pots  and  kettles,  and  some  straw,  and  one  or  two  old  blankets  or  coats, 
in  perfect  rags,  for  bedding,  they  present  one  of  the  most  melancholy  spectacles  ^vhich  it  is 
possible  to  behold  ! This  is  but  too  faithful  a description  of  a number  oi  the  cabins,  that  let  at 
£1.  lOj.  per  annum,  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  visited. 

The  cost  of  erecting  a good  cabin  of  this  description  is  £G  or  £8.  There  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  a labourer  himself  building  a cabin,  except  on  commons  and  waste  land,  where  he 
settles  as  a squatter,”  and  runs  his  chance  of  being  ejected : the  landed  proprietors,  so  far 
from  suffering  new'"  cabins  to  be  erected  on  their  properly,  ai-e  endeavouring  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  old  ones.  ' The  usual  rent  is  from  £1.  IOj.  to  £2.  2,y.  without  land,  and  from 
£2.  IOj.  to  £3  with  about  half  a rood  of  land,  which  is  the  most  usual  quantity  attached  to 
them.  No  proportion  can  be  stated  between  the  rent  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  head  landlord, 
and  that  witli  which  he  charges  the  labourer.  The  cabins  let  with  a farm  usually  go  into  the 
general  amount  of  rent,  without  any  separate  calculation  of  their  value  Avhere  little  or  no  land 
is  attached.  The  cabin  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord ; but,  if  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
may  judge  from  tlie  state  of  many  of  those  they  saw',  some  landlords  must  have  a very  singular 
idea  of  tlie  state  of  repair  in  which  a human  habitation  should  be  kept. 

Labourers’  cabins  are  built  in  every  variety  of  situation,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  in 
villages,  or  on  cut-away  exhausted  bogs,  or  commons.  In  locating  labourers  upon  his  farm, 
the  only  consideration  with  the  farmer,  as  regards  the  choice  of  situation,  is  the  convenience 
resulting  from  locid  causes,  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  The  quantity  given 
to  labourers  is  so  small,  that  the  advantage  derived  to  the  fanner  from  placing  them  on  his 
worst  land  would  be  very  inconsiderable ; the  rent  be  charges  them  for  the  land  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  that  he  pays  himself : if  this  land  be  ploughed,  the  ploughing  is  generally  done  by 
the  farmer,  as  an  exchange  for  labour  with  the  labourer,  but  it  is  generally  dug  by  the  occu- 
pant and  his  family. 

Those  labourers  who  live  in  remote  places  on  bogs  and  commons,  though  often  irregular  in 
their  habits,  and  in  some  cases  having  led  a lawless  aiid  vagabond  life  before  they  located 
themselves,  have  generally  become  as  moral,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  as  those  residing  in 
other  parts  of  the  barony,  when  they  were  once  settled  as  permanent  residents,  and  especially 
when  they  thought  themselves,  by  long  possession,  secure  from  ejection  from  their  little  estates  : 
in  tlie  latter  case  they  became  distinguished  for  the  neatness  of  their  dwellings,  and  lhe_  high 
cultivation  of  their  gardens.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  inspected  many  ot  those  cabins  ou 
the  common  of  Balscadden  and  the  bog  of  the  Ring,  where  the  march  of  improvement  a.llnded 
to  is  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  the  sod  hut  of  the  new  squatter,  trembling  for 
ejection,  to  the  neat  whitewashed  and  well- plastered  cottage  of  the  old  settler,  who,  now  enjoying 
full  confidence  in  the  security  of  his  tenure,  thinks  only  of  improving  his  properiy . The  interior 
of  the  cabins  exhibits  the  same  difference  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  their  inmates.^  Between 
lhe  conduct  of  labourers  dwelling  in  villages,  and  those  residing  in  the  country,  there  is  scarcely 
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any  perceptible  difference,  but  in  some  cases  the  inhabitants  of  populous  villages  are  rather 
more  addicted  to  drinking  and  dissipation. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  concerning  the  hardships 
and  the  expenses  to  which  the  labourer  might  be  subjected  when  his  goods  were  seized  for  rent, 
they  were  informed  that  such  occurrences  were  so  entirely  unknown  here  that  the  question 
could  not  be  answered.  In  case  of  an  illegal  distress  for  rent  the  remedy  is  extremely  simple 
and  easy  of  practice,  and  would  only  cost 

In  this  barony  there  is  no  turl|,  and,  although  coals  are  easily  obtained,  and  now  cheap,  yet, 
being  entirely  a money  article,  the  poor  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  them,  and  suffer  greatly 
from  the  want  of  fuel,  their  only  substitute  being  rotten  -wood  from  the  hedges,  straw,  and  stubble, 
dried  horse  and  cow  dung,  dead  grass,  &c.  They  generally  bake  their  bread  with  straw.  The 
fuel  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  farmers  is  furze,  which  is  sown  in  the  side  of  the  ditches,  and  costs 
them  little  more  ldian  the  labour  of  cutting  and  stacking  it,  and  coals,  which  now  rate  here 
(Balbriggan)  from  12s.  to  15s.  a ton.  There  is  no  doubt  but  insufficiency  of  fuel  contributes  to 
the  early  decline  of  the  labourers ; and,  considering  the  great  want  of  fuel  among  the  working 
classes,  there  is  very  little  pilfering  of  woods  and  fences. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  10. 

The  Assistant  Commi^ioners  were  enabled,  from  personal  observation,  to  divide  the  cabins 
of  the  labouring  population  into  two  classes,  with  reference  to  the  degree  in  which  comfort  was 
ivanting,  as  well  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  cottiers  of  the  various  farmers  throughout  the 
country  parts  of  the  barony  contrived,  through  their  constant  employment,  thou^  at  low 
wages,  to  present  a general  appearance  in  their  dwellings  which  distinguished  them  from 
those  of  the  occasional  labourers,  which,  wdiether  in  the  country  or  in  towns,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  situation,  were  characterized  by  the  most  squalid  misery.  Much  difference 
was  not  observable  between  the  dimensions  of  the  cabins  of  the  tw'o  classes ; their  size  averaged 
about  17  feet  long  by  11  feet  broad,  and  they  w'ere  about  5 feet  6 inches  high  to  the  spring- 
ing of  the  rafters.  A minority  of  them  contained  two  rooms,  in  which  case  the  gi-eater,  or 
kitchen,  was  about  one-third  larger  than  the  other,  in  wffiich  alone,  in  most  cases,  were  crowded 
the  sleeping  places,  of  w'hatever  kind  they  might  be,  of  the  several  inhabitants  of  the  house. 
No  labouring  man  w'as  found  to  possess  a house  of  two  stories.  The  w'alls  of  these  cabins 
usually  consisted  of  a foundation,  and  of  about  2 feet  in  height  above  the  surface,  of  stone- 
work ■,  the  remainder  being  either  of  mud  w'orked  up  ivith  straw,  or  not  seldom  of  several 
coumes  of  mere  sods.  In  some  cases  the  entire  walls  were  of  mud ; the  rafters  were  almost 
always  laid  on  the  summit  of  the  walls,  without  the  interposition  of  eave-stones ; and,  from 
the  consequent  soakage  through  the  roof,  the  interior  of  the  wall  was  ahvays  damp  and 
dripping,  with  a tendency  to  moulder  away  itself,  and  to  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  straw 
with  which  the  roof  was,  in  every  instance,  covered  : inside  this  thatching  of  straw'  formed  the 
only  ceiling,  and  in  general  was  a very  impei-feet  defence  against  the  weather.  The  landlord 
of  a cabin,  even  where  he  undertakes  to  keep  it  in  repair,  neglects  his  promise  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  ; and  while  the  labourer  in  towns,  from  the  dearness  of  straw,  puts  off  the  purchase 
of  it  until  the  roof  haa  become  unsound  throughout,  the  cottier  in  the  country  is  tempted  to 
convert  his  scanty  store  of  that  material  into  manure,  or,  if  ho  has  a cow,  into  food  for  her 
during  the  winter.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  did  not  meet  with  even  one  cabin  having 
any  other  floor  than  the  uneven  earth,  w'hich,  from  not  having  undergone  any  mixture,  or 
previous  preparation,  was  always  damp  where  the  floor  had  become  below  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  surface,  which  was  frequently  the  case  from  compression  and  continual  wear  ; it  was 
found,  in  several  of  the  poorer  cabins  about  towns,  to  be  converted  into  a semi-fluid  mud,  of 
the  most  digusting  filth,  from  the  free  entrance  of  pigs  and  fowls.  In  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cabins  the  fire  was  made  on  the  ground  against  one  of  the  walls,  having  no  flue  to 
conduct  the  smoke,  so  that  e\-en  where  a hole  had  been  left  in  the  roof,  it  escaped  in  equal 
quantities  by  the  door,  and  filled  the  interior  w'ith  acrid  fumes,  ^vhich  attacked  the  eyes,  and 
were  intolerable  to  those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  it ; even  where  a flue  existed,  the  frequent 
absence  of  an  external  chimney  rendered  the  exit  of  the  smoke  almost  impossible.  Very  few 
cabins  were  without  some  kind  of  window',  which,  in  general,  consisted  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two 
small  panes  of  glass,  set  into  the  mud  wall,  without  any  sashes,  and  being,  of  course,  immove- 
able, were  useless  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  The  doors  were,  for  the  most  part,  good,  but 
the  door-frames  badly  joined,  and  not  close.  Pri\  ies  were  literally  unknown.  In  the  country 
it  was  rare  to  find  a cabin  unprovided  with  a pigsty,  however  I'ude ; but,  in  the  rows  of 
miserable  hovels  which  I'orm  the  outskirts  of  the  to^vns  and  villages,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  occupied  by  occasional  labourers,  the  reverse’  is  the  case,  and  the  dirt  occasioned  by 
poverty  is  increased  by  the  necessity  of  sharing  their  only  room  with  one  or  more  pigs.  Turb 
though  the  supply  in  market  was  not  scanty,  was  dear  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy ; and  in 
several  instances  it  -svas  found  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  store  of  it  I'rom  the  eflects  of  the 
climate,  the  inhabitants,  through  the  want  of  sheds  for  fuel,  had  filled  so  much  of  their  small 
cabins  with  it,  that  they  had  not  left  more  space  unoccupied  than  was  sufficient  Ibr  them  to 
lie  down  on  at  night.  Prom  the  information  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  it  in 
their  poiver  to  obtain,  they  were  unable  to  learn  that  any  appreciable  improvement  had,  of 
late  years,  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  except  in  the  substitution 
of  masonry  foundations  for  walls  entirely  constructed  of  mud.  The  above  account  refers  to 
the  majority  of  cabins  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes:  there  were  a few  of  a better  descrip- 
tion, but  there  were  also  many  of  which  the  wretchedness  w'as  still  more  striking : some  huts 
were  seen,  of  which  the  lateral  walls  consisted  of  nothing  beyond  the  sides  of  gravel-pits  or 
wide  ditches,  the  roofs  being  scarcely  elevated  beyond  the  surface,  and  fbnned  of  sods  covered 
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with  potato  stalk,  or  furze  bushes  ; these  were  found  to  be  occupied  by  poor  widows,  whose 
husbands  had  been  mere  labourers,  not  possessing  land,  or  strangers  who  had  been  taken  sick 
while  passing  through  the  district : in  a few  instances  they  were  tenanted  by  persons  who, 
having  thrown  down  their  old  cabins,  with  the  intention  of  building  again  on  their  sites,  had 
discovered  that  they  had  miscalculated  their  means,  and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  such  shelter  as  these  retreats  afforded  until  their  resources  improved. 

Patrick  M‘Evoy,a.  builder,  states  that  “the  ordinary  kind  of  cabins  which  are  built  for 
cottiers  are  about  20  feet  long,  and  are  usually  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  8 and  t)ie  other 
12  feet  long  :_the  cost  of  erecting  such  a cabin  is  about  £3;  for  the  better  description  of  cabins 
of  the  same  size  the  cost  is  about  £5.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  landloi-d  builds  the 

cabin ; the  rent  paid  for  the  ground  on  which  it  is  intended  to  build  a cabin,  and  for  a small  

garden  attached,  varies  from  lOr.  to  £1,  according  to  situation;  about  £3  an  acre  is  commonly  Rent  of  Cottages, 
paid  for  such  land.” — “ The  rent  of  a cabin  with  a rood  of  land  attached  is  about  £1.  lOv.  If 
a man  gives  any  land  to  a cottier  at  the  same  rent  which  he  pays  for  it  himself,  you  may  be 

sure  it  is  the  worst  bit. — (Messrs.  Delanyo.-a.il  Walsh.) On  account  of  the  inconvenience  to 

which  a farmer  subjects  himself  in  engaging  a cottier,  from  trespass  of  pigs  and  fowls,  and 

damages  done  by  children,  he  always  looks  to  clear  at  least  £ I an  acre  on  all  he  sublets. 

(Mr  Robert  Neville.) “ The  landlord  never  allows  anything  for  repairs.” — (Captain  Delany.) 

“ Without  exception  ’tis  the  tenant  keeps  up  the  cabin — that  is,  when  ’tis  done  at  aU  ” CMr 

Walsh.)  ^ 

Common  labourers,  who  have  no  fixed  employment,  are  to  be  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  Location  of  Cot- 
the  rows  of  poor  cabins  which  occupy  the  outskirts  of  most  country  villages,  many  of  them  tages. 
being  only  lodgers.  Cottiers’  houses  are  placed  according  to  circumstances,  generally  near  the 
road,  and  so  that  they  may  be  near  fo  their  employer. — (Mr.  Robert  Neville,  and  Rev.  Mr. 

Brennan,  p.  p.) “ They  are  generally  placed  on  the  worst  part  of  the  land.”' — (Mr.  Walsh.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  v.  v.  observes  that,  “ as  there  is  no  want  of  roads  in  this  barony,  no 
part  of  it  can  be  called  secluded  or  remote ; he  has  rather  found  that  those  labourei-s  wlio  reside 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  are  more  disposed  to  extravagance  from  the  temptations  tliat  are  pi-e- 
sented  to  them.”  “ The  cottier’s  garden  is  seldom  ploughed ; he  tills  it  by  the  spade  in  almost 
every  instance : where  he  docs  not  he  has  to  pay  tlie  usual  rate  for  ploughing,  whicli  is  lOj.  an 
acre ; it  takes  two  days  to  plough  an  acre.” — (Mr.  Walsh.) 

“ It  does  not  frequently  occur  that  the  labourers’  goods  are  seized  under  the  plea  of  rent  being  . f c i ' 
due;  a compromise  is  generally  made,  and  the  reason  is,  that,  as  the  labourer  has  very  few  lage^Renf^  ' 

foods  to  seize,  his  landlord  finds  it  better  to  give  him  time  to  pay  his  debt  by  labour.” — (Mr. 

Valsh) ^The  expenses  incurred  by  a seizure  for  rent  are  2.s-.  4rf.  for  the  seizure,  and  from 

Ij.  to  1j.  ^d.  a-day  for  the  keepers,  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  property  seized.  “ In 
case  of  an  illegal  distress  for  rent,  want  of  means  would  render  it  difficult  for  a labourer  to 
obtain  legal  redress : otherwise,  on  application  to  a magistrate,  he  may  replevin ; but,  in  that  case, 
he  ^vould  have  to  follow  up  the  case  tlirough  an  attorney  at  the  quarter  sessions,  which  would 
be  attended  w’ith  an  expense  of  se\'eral  pounds.” — (Mr.  Ridge.) 

Turf  is  the  ordinary  fuel  in  all  parts  of  the  baroii3^,  and  is  sufficiently  cheap  for  those  u'ho  puel 
can  afford  to  pay  for  libertj’  to  cut  it  in  summer,  inasmuch  as  thej'  can  expend  their  own  labour 
in  preparing  it,  but  the  labourer  cannot  often  do  this,  as  he  is  apt  to  let  the  proper  season  pass  by 
if  he  has  the  opportunity  of  earning  wages  elsewhere,  and,  being  obliged  to  buy  in  detail 
afterwards,  his  fuel  costs  him  at  least  £1.  5j.  a year.  An  ordinary  farmer  consume  about  £3  or 
£4  worth  of  turf  in  the  year ; if  it  be  saved  by  himself  his  annual  supply  costs  him  somethino- 

less.— (Mr.  Ridge.) Mr.  Robt.  Neville  complains  that  “ pilfering  from  woods  and  hedge” 

rows  is  extremely  common  by  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  I'uel ;”  and  Capt.  Delany  states 
that  “ for  an  obvious  reason  he  finds  his  fences  much  less  meddled  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  bog  than  at  a distance  from  it.” — “ Vagrants  are  decidedly  less  numerous  in  districts 
where  fuel  is  scarce ; a beggar,  tow'ards  evening,  is  sure  to  close  in  towards  where  there  is  plenty 
of  firing.”. — (Mr.  Robt.  Neville.) The  same  ^vitness  adds  that  “ he  has  given  up  the  culti- 

vation ol  turnips  solely  on  account  of  the  unceasing  depredations  to  which  his  crops  were 
exposed.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Exanvinaiion,  vide  p.  11. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cabins  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  in  this  barony  were  found  ' 

by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  vary  a good  deal,  according  as  they  ^vere  situated  in  towns 

or  detached  in  the  country.  In  tlie  latter  case  it  was  not  common  to  find  a cabin  consisting  Slate  of  Cotlaees 

of  less  than  two  rooms,  however  sniall.  In  the  Ibnner  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  sometimes 

more  than  one  family  occupied  the  single  aj)artment.  A cottier’s  cabin  of  two  rooms  averaged 

from  20  to  24  feet  in  length,  by  about  13  in  breadth.  A labourer’s  cabin  in  the  towns  did  not 

often  exceed  15  feet  in  length,  by  the  same  breadth.  Where  there  were  two  rooms  they  ^vere 

always  unequal,  the  larger  being  the  kitchen.  In  the  other  were  crowded,  to  a most  incon- 

vement  degree,  the  sleeping  places  of  nearly  the  entire  family,  the  kitchen  seldom,  if  ever, 

containing  a bed.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  did  not  meet  with  any  two-storied  houses 

inhabited  by  labourers,  except  in  towns,  and  there  they  w^ere  let  in  lodgings,  to  more  than  one 

family.  In  all  parts  of  the.  barony  the  walls  oi’  the  cabins  were  constructed  of  stones  ; a mud 

cabin  was  not  met  with ; but  in  many  instances  the  stone  avails  had  been  made  without  mortar, 

mid  had  but  an  incomplete  coatingof  mud,  which  excluded  the  wind  and  cold  but  imperfectly. 

A majority,  however,  were  cemented  with  mortar,  or  wore  tolerably  ^vell  dashed  on  one  or 
both  sides  with  it.  The  roof  almost  invariably  consisted  of  stra^v  laid  over  sods  of  earth,  called 
scraws,  which  were  immediately  supported  by  the  rafters,  and  thus  formed  at  the  same 
time  botli  roof  and  ceiling,  no  instance  offering  itself  of  a lath-and-plaster  ceiling.  Such  as 
it  was,  the  condition  of  the  roof  was  in  general  less  bad  than  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy  in  this 
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county  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  floors  invariably  n-ere  formed  merely  by 
the  unprepared  and  muddy  soil ; and  being  often  more  or  less  uneven  and  depressed  beneath 
the  exterior  level,  from  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  they  added  much  to  the  aspect  of  dirt  and 
wretchedness  which  characterizes  the  houses  of  the  poor.  The  general  prevalence  of  m easiiy- 
wroiirrht  building  caused  both  chimneys  and  flues  to  be  far  more  frequent  than  they  had  been 
foumf  in  other  baronies  : this  was  the  more  remarkable  when  viewed  m contrast  with  the 
painful  want  of  fuel,  to  which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  the  poor  are  subject. 
Veiy  few  cabins  were  found  unprovided  with  some  contrivance  for  the  admission  of  hght,^  but 
this  in  a great  many  only  consisted  of  a single  pane  of  coarse  glass  let  into  the  plaster  of  the 
wall,  without  the  aid  of  a frame.  The  cottages  of  gentlemen’s  labourers  alone  possessed 
moveable  sashes : everywhere  else  the  fixed  nature  of  the  windows  rendering  ventilation,  in 
one  of  the  rooms  at  least  (and  that  the  sleeping  room)  impossible,  produced  an  atmosphere 
offensive  to  a stranger,  and  to  the  inmates  positively  unwholesome.  PrivieB  were  absolutely 
unknown,  not  only  to  the  labouring  class,  but  even  on  the  premises  of  persons  wlio,  possessing 
several  acres  of  land,  might  have  been  considered  as  of  a somewhat  higher  degree. 
country  all  labourers’  houses  had  pigsties  attached  ; in  the  towns  want  of  space  compelled 
the  greater  number  of  poor  people  to  do  w'ithout  them,  and  to_  admit  their  pigs  to  the  shefter 
of  their  only  room.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  ascertain  that 
any  improvement  had  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  They  had  every 
reason,  however,  for  stating  that  their  condition  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  barony,  and 
the  difference  is  more  clearly  perceptible  in  towns.  In  Innistiogue  the  most  cursory  observer 
cannot  fail  to  remark  the  absence  of  those  filthy  and  miserable  lanes  which  branch  m every 
direction  from  the  main  street  of  Graige.  These  lanes  consist  of  cabins  inhabited  by  occa- 
sional labourers,  or  rather  in  many  instances  by  labourers  who  get  hardlv  any  employment, 
and  who  appeared,  in  a greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  town,  to  be  plunged  m the  most 
squalid  wretchedness.  They  are  the  tenants,  at  rents  more  than  usually  exOTbitant,  of 
speculators  in  cabins  who  are  for  the  most  part  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  and  who  hold  under 


the  head  landlords.  i v.  -u 

The  materials  necessaiy  for  an  ordinary  cabin  of  two  rooms  cost  about  d4,  and,  when  the 
cottier  uses  his  ou'n  labour  in  erecting  it,  such  is  the  entire  cost  to  him.  When  the  farmer 

builds  it,  it  costs  him  about  £6.— (Mr.  Cantwell.) ^T_he  rent  of  such  a cabin  without  land, 

or  with  only  a yard  or  a very  small  garden,  is  about  £2  in  towns,  and  £1  in  the  country.  If 
the  labourer  himself  builds  the  cabin,  he  is  charged  in  towns  about  205.,  or  Is.  a foot,  ground 
rent.  " When  a fanner  lets  a piece  of  ground  lor  building  on,  he  never  charges  less  than  £1 
in  addition  to  w'hat  he  pays  himself.  Less  w'ould  not  pay  him  for  the  trouble  and  damage 

caused  by  children  and  pigs.” — (Mr.  Sydenham  Davis.) The  cabin  is  kept  in  repair  either 

by  the  landlord  or  tenant,  according  to  agreement.  Sometimes  the  landlord  undertakes  it,  but 
puts  it  off  so  long  that  the  cottier  strives  to  do  it  himself,  although  he  knows  he  will  never  get 
any  allowance  for  it. — {David  Ryan.) 

Every  farmer  has  his  cottiers  near  him,  and  generally  bythe  road-side,  as  there  is  less  chance 
of  damao-e  there.  The  situation  as  to  convenience  determines  the  site  of  their  cabins  rather 
than  theVality  of  the  land,  but  of  course  the  farmer  will  not  give  them  the  best  land.— 
(Messrs.  S.  Blaclcmore  and  S.  Davis.)  , . , 

The  labourers  residing  on  bog  and  mountain  land,  so  far  from  being  less  industrious  than 
those  residing  in  towns  and  villages,  are  more  industrious,  as  in  such  places  they  often  have  the 
opportunity  of  improving  small  pieces  of  land,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cody,  p.  p.,  and  Ryasi, 
E.C.C.,  would  say  that  in  general  those  who  reside  in  the  country  are  the  best  conducted,  as 
having  less  opportunity  and  less  temptation  to  do  wrong. 

When  the  cottier  has  only  half  an  acre  of  land  or  less,  he  cultivates  it  by  the  spade.  V\  hen 
he  holds  more,  and  from  a man  of  small  means,  he  is  charged  about  65.  an  acre  for  ploughing 
it,  which  he  pays  by  labour  at  the  rate  of  14  or  16  days  for  one  acre.— (Mr.  S.  Blackmore.) 

All  the  witnesses,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  larger  farmers  plough  their  cottiere’ 

gardens  gratuitously. 

Labourers’  goods  are  veiy  seldom  seized  for  rent.  I do  not  think  I ever  heard  ot  a iarmer 

distraining  his  cottier  for  rent.— (Mr.  Cantwell.) “ The  tiufh  is,  there  is  nothing  to  seize, 

and  it  is  better  for  him  to  take  as  much  of  the  rent  in  labour  as  he  can  get,  and,  when  the  pig 
is  sold,  endeavour  to  obtain  the  rest.  It  is  in  towns  that  we  hear  most  frequently  of  the 
canting  of  labourers'  goods.  There  the  landlords  of  cabins,  being  generally  shopkeepers, 
cannot  make  use  of  the  labour  which  the  tenant  may  be  very  willing  to  give  in  payment  of  his 
debt.” — (Mr.  Sydenham  Davis.) 

The  fee  payable  to  the  baiUff  on  making  a seizure  amounts  to  25.  Q>d. ; if  keepers  be  placed, 
which  is  hardly  ever  done,  from  the  small  value  of  the  property,  they  are  entitled  to  I5.  &d.  a 
night.  This  charge  is  fixed.  The  seizing  upon  a labourer’s  goods  merely  for  the  sake  of 
heaping  expense  upon  him  is  a thing  unknown.  If  an  illegal  distress  were  made,  the  expense 
of  obtaining  legal  redress  would  be  so  great,  that  no  labourer  could  afford  it.— (Mr.  S.  Davis.) 

In  fact,”  obseri-es  Mr.  Cantwell,  “ it  would  be  better  for  him,  and  cheaper,  to  leave  tlie 

matter  alone.” 

The  quantity  of  bog  in  the  barony  is  extremely  small,  and  both  turl  and  sea  coal  are 
extremely  dear,  so  much  so  that  a fire  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  a labourer’s  house,  except  at 
meal  times,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  his  potatoes.  They  are.  driven  to  aU  kinds  of  shifts  to 
get  fuel,  and  such  a thing  as  a store  of  it  is  to  be  seen  with  none.  They  collect  brambles  and 
furze,  and  undenvood,  but  in  general  do  not  commit  much  injmy  to  the  timber.  In  summer 
the  children  occupy  themselves  in  gathering  cow-dung  and  horse-dung,  which  they  dry  and 
burn,  but  in  winter  the  poor  have  usually  to  collect  during  the  morning  the  fuel  to  boil  their 
e\-eniim’s  meal.— (Mr.  S.  Davis.) “ Turf  costs  55.  the  kish  of  four  cubic  feet,  and  is  scai-ce. 
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A labourer  of  mine  a short  time  ago  ivas  left  tu'o  kislies  by  a relation,  and  lie  thought  it  such  Cott.vges-and 

a great  matter  that  he  liired  two  cars,  and  went  nine  miles  to  fetch  tliem.” — (Mr.  CanLiceli.)  Cabixs. 

“ Strange  to  say,  trees  are  very  seldom  cut  or  stripped  of  tlieir  branches-  bv  the  iioor  ibr  

fuel.f’ — (Mr;  S-.  Davu.')  ' Leinster. 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  insufficiency  of  fuel  contributes  to.  the  early  decline  of  the  County  Kilkenny. 

labourers  health  and  strength.  The  dampness,  and  much  of  the  aspect  of  miseiy  in  their  

houses,  are  attributable  to  the  want  of  fire ; and  a proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  number  ^ 

of  old  persons-  who  are  partially  disabled  by  rheumatism.” — (Dr.  Dioke.) ^I’he  Rev.  Mr.  Jolm  Power' Ksq. 

Cody,  p.  p.,  in  visiting  the  sick  poor,  finds  that  they  suffer  greatly  from  want  of  fire.  When 

charitable  subscriptions  are  made  duruig  a severe  winter,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  lay  -o  f 

out  more  in  the  purchase  of  coals  than  food.  Right  of  turbary  does  not  exist  in  this  barony.—  C’citn-an. 

(Messrs.  S.  Davis,  CantweU,  &c..) Turnips  are  very  much  stolen,  but  the  cultivation  of 

them  is  nevertheless  increasing,  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  agri- 
cultural society  recently  formed  at  Iniiistiogue.  “ 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12. 

-The  cabins  are  made  rf  stone,  or  mud  mixed  tvith  straw,  and  their  usual  dimensions  are  altoiit 

5 feet  by  12.  (Mr.  M‘Loitghlin.) In  general  they  are  divided  inlo  two  rooms,  the  inner 

one  being  made  just  long  enough  to  hold  a bed ; they  never  have  a second  story,  nor  any 
ceiling ; the  thatch  is  of  straw  or  potato  stalks,  and  is  very  often  not  weather-proof,  and  lets  iii 
the  ram ; the  floor  consists  of  either  the  natural  earth  on  which  the  cabin  was  built,  or  a species 
ot  clay  beaten  so  as  to  form  a harder  and  level  floor.  In  low  situations  it  is  always  damn 
being  frequently  sunk  below  the  water  which  stands  in  the  hole  made  for  the  reception  of 
manure  outside.  The  chimney  flues  are  in  general  formed  of  mud  and  wattled  sticks;  a few 
of  the  best  have  stone  flues.  The  cabins  have,  in  general,  a little  glass  in  the  windows,  which 
are  about  18  inches  square.  They  have  wooden  doors  hung  on  iron  hinges,  with  ivooden  bolts 
and  padlocks  to  fasten  outside.  In  the  country  they  in  general  have  pigsties;  manv  more  have 
them  now  than  had  some  years  ago.  Of  late  years  a considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  m these  cabins  m every  respect.  If  a cabin  is  built  now,  it  is  both  higher  and  lar<^er, 
and  m every  way  better,  than  those  that  were  built  20  years  ago, 

The  cost  of  erecting  an  ordinary  cabin  is  about  £2.  lO.t.;  if  tlic  labourer  builds  it  himself  he 
pays  about  £1  per  a.nnum  rent,  if  the  farmer  builds  it  he  pays  £1.  15*.  per  annum  ; if  a rood 
of  ground  is  taken  m addition,  £1.  5.y.  per  annum  is  generally  charged  for  it.  The  fanner 
himself  may  pay  about  £1.  IOj.  per  acre  for  such  ground;  but  it  must  be  considered  that 
tl^re  IS  much  damage  done  to  the  farmer  by  the  trespass  of  the  labourer’s  familv  and  piv._ 
{Oleeson.)  - — The  labourer  does  all  kinds  of  work,  and  finds  thatch  in  repairing  'the  cabim 
Labourers’_  cabins  in  the  country  are,  in  general,  placed  by  road-sides,  and  on  the  sliirts  of 

bogs;  never  in  the  centre  of  the  farm.  Farmers,  in  general,  give  a moderately  good  piece  of 

l^d  to  the  labourer,  and  charge  him  about  four  times  as  much  as  tliey  pay  themselves. 

(^(jleesm.) Rev.  Mr.  Frye,  and  Mr.  Walker,  say  labourers  have  often  a very  had  bit  of 

land  given  to  them.  This  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the  land  that  is  near  the  road  or  hov,  or 
sitiiatmn  that  determines  the  position  of  the  labourer’s  house.  The  same  witnesses,  togeTlier 
mth  ixleeson  and  Eg-a/i,  think  that  labourers  living  in  the  villages  are  more  liable  to  be  “uilty 
of  crimes,  and  ai-e,  in  general,  worse  conducted,  than  those  li\  ing  in  more  remote  places,  as  boss 
and  mountains ; but  their  houses  are  generally  kept  in  more  decent  order. 

The  farmer  charges  about  5^.  for  plougliiiig  a cottier’s  garden  of  half  an  acre. 

Distraints  are  very  seldom  made  on  labourers’  goods  by  farmers.  Tlie  rent  has,  in  general 
been  worked  out ; and,  if  some  remains  due,  the  fan — .<• 
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and  sacrifice  the  rent.  If  the  goods  were  seized,  and  a bailiff  put  on,  tlie^expense  of  keeping 
ould  be  2i'.  a-day ; but  a labourer’s  goods  could  not  pay  such  an  expense.  The  wit- 


often  had  rather  get  rid  of  the  tenant. 


Recovery  of  Cot- 
tage Rent. 


ne^es  have  never  known  a labourer  replevin  in  case  of  an  illegal  distress. 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  barony  is  turf,  which,  in  general,  is  veiy  plentiful.  To  an  ordinary  Fuel, 
larnier  the  saving  of  his  year’s  turf  ivould  cost  about  £2.  lOs. ; the  expense  of  drawing  it 
home  depends  on  the  distance.  Rev.  Mr.  Fnje  says  that  “the  pilferinrr  of  turf  exists  to  such 
an  extent,  that  he  employs  a man  to  watch  his  turf  that  is  left  on  the  bog.  to  prevent  its 
being  stolen;  that  aU  farmers  are  obliged  to  do  the  same;  and  tiiat  many  persons  never  cut 
any  tiii-f  for  their  own  use.”  “ Stealing  turf,”  he  says,  “ is  not  considered  a crime  to  be  much 
ashamed  of,  though  bog,  and  facilities  to  cut  for  every  person’s  use,  are  plentiful.”  “ Children 
are  very  often  encouraged  to  steal  turf,  and,  no  doubt,  this  teaches  them  to  consider  it  a less 
criuie  to  commit  other  thefts,  as  upon  turnips,  orchards,  &c.”  Rev.  Mr.  Frye  says,  “ I do  not 
doubt  it  weakens  their  whole  moral  character.”  There  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  plant  turnips, 
because  that  crop  suffers  so  mucli  from  pilfering. 

The  labourers  do  not  suffer  much  for  want  of  fuel  in  this  district. 

Landlords  have  not  been  knoivn  here  to  deprive  their  tenants  of  the  right  of  turbary  by  way 
oi  punishment,  or  in  order  to  drive  them  to  quit  their  holdings. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p,  13. 

The  usual  size  of  the  cottages  in  this  barony  is  about  20  feet  long  by  12  wide.  They  are  Examinations 
usually  made  of  mud  and  straw  mixed  together,  and  are  divided  into  two  equally-sized  portions  , n -r- . 

f,!,  T^y  are  thatched  with  sods  and  straw,  and,  in  many,  are  badly  protected  Jamw  O'Hea,* ’iJsq?’ 

Horn  the  weather.  The  floors  are  made  of  earth,  and  in  this  barony  are  kept  tolerably  dry,  the  

ctieapness  and  abundance  of  turf  enabling  the  poor  to  keep  good  fires  in  their  cabins.  These  Bar.  Philipstown. 

ca  ms,  in  general,  are  without  chimneys  ; a few,  however,  on  the  upper  lands,  liave  rude  chim-  V,”’ V"  e f i, 

neys  made  of  mud  and  sticks  clung  together.  The  windows  in  these  cabins  are  little  bits  of  Cottages. 
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dass  about  three  or  four  inches  square.  Besides  these  cabins  on  the  upper  lands,  there  are, 
Scattered  in  various  directions  about  the  bog,  the  most  miserable  hovels,  without  either  window 
or  chimnev ; and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  mere  excavations  of  the  turf  bank.  v * 

The  cost  of  erecting  a cottier’s  cabin  in  the  upper  lands  was  stated  to  be  about  id ; but  the 
hovels  in  the  bogs  do  not  cost  one-third  of  that  sum.  “ The  rent  of  a oottiei-s  cabin,  witlmut 
land,  is  £1  a-year,  so  that  the  cost  of  erection  is  paid  in  three  years.  — (Mr.  Fawcett.)  1 he 

landlord,  however,  is  bound  to  keep  the  cabin  in  repair.  „ , . i ..r, 

The  cottiers’  cabins  are  generally  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  farm,  and  on  the  womt  land. 
The  farmers  give  as  the  reason  that  they  uish  to  be  free  from  the  different  annoyances  arising 
from  the  cottier’s  family.  The  labourers  in  towns  were  not  considered  to  be  so  weU  off  as  those 
living  in  the  country,  and  consequently  not  so  well  conducted.  The  labourers  m the  town  of 
Philipstown  were  looked  on  as  the  most  wretched  in  the  entire  district. 

The  system  of  seizing  a labourer’s  goods  for  rent  is  seldom  resorted  to  here.  Ihe  rent  is 

'”?^?hFs''blrOTy  thF  bog  of  Allen  supplies  turf  in  abundance  ; and  the  labourers  declare  that, 
but  for  the  comforts  this  article  affords,  they  could  not  live  under  the  difficulties  to  which  they 
are  here  exposed.  £1.  10^.  is  ample  to  procure  turf  for  the  use  of  an  ordinary  farmer  through- 
out the  year,  and  half  that  sum  abundantly  answers  for  a labourer. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  14. 

Those  cabins  which  contain  two  apartments  are  about  18  feet  by  12,  and  those  containing 
but  one  apartment  about  14  feet  by  12 ; the  walls  are  six  or  seven  feet  high ; most  ot  the 
cabins  have  a small  wall  of  the  same  height  dividing  the  interior  into  two  rooms,_  but  many 
contain  but  one  apartment ; when  the  cabin  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  the  kitchen  is  about  2 
. feet  by  11,  and  the  bed-room  12  by  6 or  7 ; they  never  have  a second  story  nor  ceiling,  nor 
any  other  protection  from  the  weather  but  the  roof;  they  are  generally  thatched  with  straw  but 
some  with  reeds,  rushes,  or  potato  stalks.  The  thatch  of  those  belonging  to  gentlemen  or  large 
farmers  is  kept  in  good  repair,  but,  where  the  landlords  are  little  farmers  or  tradesmen,  it  is 
■ generally  very  bad,  the  ralters  being  frequently  bent  and  broken,  so  as  to  form  hollows  in  the 
roof,  and  the  thatch  being  rotten,  full  of  moss  and  weeds,  and  lettnig  in  the  wet  at  ei;ery  hcaiy 
rain  Mr  J.  Kelly  stated,  that  he  had  more  than  once,  when  taking  shelter  in  cabins,  found 
that  he  was  little  more  protected  from  the  wet  than  if  he  had  remained  out  of  doors;  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  saw  many  marks  in  various  cabins  of  where  the  ram  continually 
penetrated.  The  floor  is  composed  merely  of  the  natural  earth ; it  is  generally  very  uneven, 
being  worn  into  hollows  at  the  door-way  and  other  parts  more  lyalked  over,  and  it  is  generally 
damp  in  consequence  of  being  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ground  outside ; this  arises  from  first 
cutting  away  the  turf,  and  then  frequently  excavating  what  becomes  the  interior  of  the  house, _ to 
<^et  eaki  tobuild  the  walls  with.  Mr.  James  Ferguson  stated,  that  the  floors  of  several  cabins 
m his  neighbourhood  were  five  or  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  having  a sloping 
path  outside  down  to  the  door.  The  best  cabins  have  chimneys,  but  the  great  majority  have 
only  a hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke,  and  some  only  the  door.  The  chimneys  are  made 
of  slight  wooden  frames  or  basket  work,  just  strong  enough  to  carry  the  mud  with  which  they 
are  filled  up.  The  foundation  of  a very  few  are  of  stone  or  bricks.  A small  numbei  ot 
bourers  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Dundalk,  who  bum  coal,  make  a substdute  for  a grate  vvith 
lar-^e  stones,  and  pieces  of  iron  for  bars.  In  the  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundalk,  andintho^ 
inhabited  by  labourers  constantly  employed  by  gentlemen  and  large  farmers,  there  are  usually 
small  c^lazecl  windows,  but  in  other  cabins  there  is  seldom  more  than  a hole,  about  a foot  square, 
to  adrnit  light  and  air,  and  this  is  stopped  up  with  straw  or  rags  in  bad  weather ; shutters  are 
unknown  in  country  labourers’  cabins.  The  doors  are  hung  on  iron  hooks ; the  cabins  never 
have  privies  The  best  of  them  usually  have  pigsties,  hut  in  others  the  pig  sleeps  in  a corner 
of  the  cabin.  Except  in  the  cabins  belonging  to  gentlemen  and  large  farmers,  there  has  been 
very  little  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  habitations  of  the  labouvere.  Indeed  there  has 
been  little  opportunity  for  improvement,  since  few  or  no  cabins  have  been  erected  ot  late  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  desire  among  the  proprietors  to  diminish  the  number  of  them. 

The  cost  of  erecting  such  cabins  as  have  been  described  vanes  from  £4  to  ±-5.  Itxcept  in 
or  near  a town  no  land  is  now  ever  let  to  build  cabins  upon.  In  these  situations  the  rent 
of  the  ground  varies  from  lO.y.  to  £1  per  annum.  When  the  cabin  is  built  by  the  landlord 
the  rent  is  from  £2  to  £3  10,?.  Cabins  with  a small  piece  of  land  attached  to  them  are  very 
scarce.  If  one  with  a rood  of  ground  attached  to  it  were  vacant,  £j  rent  could  be  had  for  it. 

No  proportion  at  all  is  observed  between  the  rent  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  head  landloi-d 
and  thit  paid  by  the  labourer  to  the  farmer,  for  the  labourer  will  give  any  rent  for  a small 
piece  of  land,  especially  if  he  can  get  constant  employment  from  the  farmer  with  it.  4 he 
cabin  is  generally  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord;  but  small  farmers  and  tradesrnen  are  so 
remiss  in  this  respect,  that  their  tenants  are  frequently  obliged  to  repair  then- cabins  themselves. 

Labourers’  cabins  are  situated  in  all  places,  but  chiefly  by  the  road-side ; those  situated  on 
farms  are  not  placed  with  any  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  but  just  as  it  happens, 
according  to  convenience  and  local  circumstances.  Where  they  have  laud  attached  to  them  the 

charge  is  always  exorbitantly  high,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  farmer. 

There  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  conduct  of  labourers  inhabiting  villages  and  those 
inhabiting'  bogs  and  remote  districts  if  the  permanent  and  settled  inhabitants  only  be  con- 
sidered ; but  the  bogs  almost  always  abound  with  tinkers,  beggars,  and  other  itinerants  of  loose 

^^^T^^land  held  permanently  by  labourers  is  never  sufficient  to  plough ; it  is  dug  by  them 
and  their  families.  , , n i i ^ « 

The  labourers’  goods  are  sometimes  seized  for  rent ; the  landlord  has  power  to  put  in  a 
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Icecpei^  at  the  expense  of  2s.  a-day,  but  it  is  seldom  exorcised.  The  cxjiense  of  the  keeper  is  Cottages  and 
fixed  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  goods  seized.  It  is  not  usual  to  heap  vexatious  Cabins. 

expenses  upon  the  kibourcr  : if  an  illeg'dl  distress  is  made,  redress  is  very  easily  obtained  by  ap-  

plication  to  any  magistrate  at  potty  sessions,  at  a eo.«t  of  but  1 S-.  ' ' Leinster. 

Coal  is  much  burnt  by  gentlemen  and  large  farmers;  turf  is  the  chief  fuel  of  small  farmers  bounty  Louth, 
and  labourers ; the  poverty  of  the  latter,  however,  obliges  manv  of  them  to  burn  mill  seed  i-'xara^ioiis 
(chaff  bought  from  the  miller),  dung  collected  from  the  roads  and  dried  in  the  sun,  stubble, 
dead  uood  i’rom  the  hedges,  &c.  Fuel  is  not  dearer  here  than  in  other  places,  hut  the  la-  Ksi;. 

bourcr-s  are  generally  too  poor  to  purchase  it.  Tlie  cost  of  fuel  depends  entirely  on  the  dis-  Sadleir,  Kstj. 

tanco  from  Dundalk  for  coal,  or  from  the  hogs  for  turf;  if  near  to  cither,  it 'may  cost  an  p,  . /T  / it. 

ordinary  larnier  from  £4  to  £5  a- year.  Fuel  can  hardly  be  considered  scarce,  except  in  pro-  ^ ” Upner  ^ 

portion  to  the  labourer’s  means;  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  to  them  of  procurino- it.there  is  - ' 

very  little  pilfering  of  woods  or  hedges.  It  is  not  thought  that  there  are  many  c^ses  in  this 
barony  where  the  hsalth  of  the  labourers  suffers  Ibr  want  of  fuel.  Landlords  lun'e  been  knou  n 
in  adjoining  baronies,  but  not  in  this,  to  punish  their  tenants  by  depriving  them  of  the  right  of 
turbary.  This  could  not  be  practised  in  the  case  of  labourers,' as  they  never  possess  the  rio-ht. 

Disti'iets  in  which  fuel  is  scarce  are  much  less  fi'equented  bv  labourers. 

There  are  no  orchards  here  to  suffer  from  pilfering.  The  few  turnips  grown  in  this  barony 
are  subject  to  depredation,  and  it  was  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  watching 
them,  they  ivere  now  less  grown  than  formerly.  It  -was,  however,  admitted  that  this  kind  of 
robbery  arose  much  less  from  habits  of  dishonesty  than  from  the  novelty  of  the  crop,  and  that., 
if  generally  cultivated,  turnips  u ould  be  no  more  stolen  than  potatoes.  i\Ir.  J.  Kelly  stated 
that  he  had  known  the  same  thing  to  happen  with  grey  peas,  and,  moreover,  that  several 
farmers  had  discontinued  growing  turnips  because  they  did  not  find  them  so  profitable  as 
potatoes. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  15. 

The  cabins  are  generally  from  18  to  22  feet  long,  but  those  which  cotUain  only  one  room  are  County  Meath. 

but  10  or  12  feet  long.  They  are  generally  12  to  14  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  to  7 foot  high.  

([’he  walls  are  made  of  mud  and  stone  mixed,  or  either  of  them  alone,  but  moi-o  usually  of  liars.  7v'c//.s 
mud.  They  sometimes  contain  a kitchen  and  bod-room  ; the  kitchen  12  or  14  feet,  by  10  or  Upper  am!  Lower. 

12;  and  the  bed-room  12  or  14  long,  by  8 or  10.  They  very  often  contain  but  one  apart-  

ment.  They  never  have  a second  story.  They  have  no  ceilings,'  nor  other  protection  of  any 
sort  but  the  roof.  The  thatch  is  in  general  very  bad,  and  in  heavy  rain  hardly  ei  er  keeps  out 
the  wet,  which  often  pours  through  in  tiveniy  places;  it  is  usually  of  straw,  though  ofron,  in 
the  most  miserable,  of  sods,  rushes,  or  potato  stalks;  and  the  rafters  are  bent,  broken,  and 
propped  up  in  all  directions.  The  floors  are  only  formed  of  the  natural  earth  on  ii  liicli  the 
cabin  was  built,  and  even  worse,  for  that  ivas  often  dug  out  to  make  the  walls,  so  that  the 
floor  is  frequently  considerably  below  the  natural  level  of  the  soil,  a.nd  absolutely  forms  a 
drain  to  receive  the  damp  fi-om  the  surrounding  ground.  Of  course  these  floors  are  generally 
damp  in  wet  weather,  and,  but  for  the  fire  lighted  ei'ory  day  to  boil  the  potatoes,  the  cabins 
would  not  be  habitable.  The  floor  is  also  very  unei  en  and  full  of  holes,  which  are  sometimes 
useful  to  feed  the  pig  out  of.  There  are  seldom  chimneys,  generally  only  a hole  in  the  roof, 
and  sometimes  only  the  door,  which  in  any  case  is  vent  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  smoke: 
where  there  are  chimneys  they  ai-e  made  either  of  wiclan-woi'k  and  mud,  or  mud  and  just 
enough  of  timber  to  support  it.  The  wimlows  are  merely  holes  in  the  walls,  generally  about 
the  size  of  a hat,  or  less,  and  stopped  up  with  straw  -wheti  the  air  or  light  are  not  wanted.  Tlie 
only  cabins  which  have  windows,  either  fi'amed  or  glazed,  are  the  few  built  bv  "-enflemen  for 
a small  number  of  labourers  about  their  residences.  The  doors  have  commonly  iron  hino-os, 
or  more  frequently  hooks.  As  to  shutters  and  bolts,  they  are  cqiialiy  unknown  and  unneces- 
sary to  the  Irish  peasant,  ivhose  propez-ty  causes  him  so  little  anxiety,  that  a furze  faggot 
sometimes  foi'ms  his  only  door  during  summer,  or  the  feiv  boards  of  wl'iich  tlze  door  may  be 
made  are  only  supported  inside  by  a hay-fork  or  sjiade,  set  u])  against  tliem.  Tliesc  cabins 
very  seldom  have  out-houses  of  any  sort,  except  that  some  may  have  a pigsty.  7'he  ])i<j- 
generally,  however,  lies  in  the  house,  stretched  at  his  ease  on  the  hearth,  like  a dog,  or  tied  up 
in  a corner.  There  has  been  no  improvement  in  llie  state  of  the  cabins  of  late  years,  but 
rather  the  contrary  : the  present  state  of  the  ma  jority  of  them  is  most  wretcliod.  'I'he  feiv 
exceptions  to  this  arc  the  small  number  already  mentioned  of  tlie  new  ones  built  bv  <rentlcmen 
and  resident  proprietors  for  their  own  labourers,  'i’here  is  also  a decided  improvonieiit  in  a 
few  new  ones  built  on  commons  and  bogs  by  labourers  wlio  have  little  means  ; but  there  are 
so  few  new  ones  of  any  kind  now  permitted  to  be  built,  -while  the  desire  among  proprietors  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  the  old  ones  prevents  their  being  improved,  and 
often  even  repaired,  that  it  must  follow  that  they- get  worse  and  worse  every  year.  An  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  poorest  of  them  may  be  formed  from  the  description  of  iheir  I'uniiture  given 
under  the  head  of  “ Clothing  and  Furniture,”  in  another  part  of  this  evidence. 

The  landlord  charges  from  £1.  10,1’.  to  £2  for  a cabin  without  land,  or  with  a garden  Rent  ofColla"-es. 
merely.  A cabin  with  one  rood  of  land  is  usually  charged  from  £2  to  .£3  a-year ; less  than  a 
rood  or  two  of  land  is  never  let  to  the  labourer  to  build  a cabin  on,  and  even  this  is  very  rare. 

10s.  or  £1  a rood  is  charged,  nearly  twice  as  much  (or  more)  as  the  farmer  pays  the  head 
landlord ; but  this  varies  very  much  with  pei-sons  and  circumstances.  The  cabins  built  and 
let  by  the  landlord  are  generally  kept  in  repair  by  him,  or  at  least  he  generally  undertakes  to 
doit;  but  how  he  usually  perfomis  this  undertaking  tlie  state  of  the  cabins  will  answer,  and 
the  tenant  must  often  repair  his  cabin  liimself,  or  take  his  chance  of  being  blown  or  washed 
out  of  it.  ^ 

Labourers’ cabins  are  located  in  all  situations — in  villages,  singly,  by  the  road-side,  on  the  Location  of  Cot 

II  II  tages. 
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skirts  of  bogs,  or  in  the  centre  of  farms,  almost  equally,  or  more  or  less,  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. On  farms  the  situation  depends  on  convenience  and  other  local  causes,  seldom  or 
never  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  as  the  small  patches  usually  attached  to  cabins  for  gardens  can 
form  no  consideration.  Labourers  residing  in  remote  places — on  bogs  or  mountains — are 
generally  less  industrious  than  those  living  in  more  populous  districts,  or  at  least  have  less  to 
do,  and  generally  in  those  places  get  so  little  employment,  that  it  may,  in  the  end,  bring  on 
habits  of  indolence.  They  are  as  well  conducted  and  moral,  and  often  more  so,  than  those  in 
populous  villages  and  towns,  where  there  is  generally  more  drinking  and  dissipation.  There 
are,  however,  the  exceptions  of  a few  bad  characters,  who  come  from  other  districts,  and  locate 
themselves  on  the  skirts  of  bogs,  where  they  build  miserable  huts,  and  sometimes  lead  a very 
irregular  life,  until  they  either  be(‘ome  improved  by  associating  with  the  regular  inhabitants,  or 
are  driven  away  for  their  petty  depredations  and  misconduct. 

The  groimd  of  cottiers  and  labourers,  being  too  small  to  plough,  is  always  dug. 

When  the  landlord  proceeds  to  enforce  payment  of  his  rent  from  the  laboiirer,  he  seizes  on 
his  pig  and  dunghill,  his'only  property  in  most  cases.  This  is  frequently  done  by  middle-men, 
(shopkeepers  and  others,)  who  having  no  work  to  give  the  labourer,  he  cannot  pay  his  rent 
in  that  way.  The  expenses  incurred  by  seizure  may  be  l,v.  8J.  a day,  for  15  days,  which  is 
the  expense  of  a bailiff  for  keeping  possession  and  watching  the  goods;  but  this  is  seldom  done, 
as  the  property  is  generally  taken,  and  the  matter  settled  at  once,  at  an  expense  of  from  2s.  Qd. 
to  5^'.  The  fees  being  fixed,  and  the  expenses  not  proportioned  to  the  vjdue  of  the  goods 
seized,  there  is  consequently  in  many  cases  great  hardship.  It  is  not  usual  to  seize  on  a 
laboui-er’s  goods  without  proceeding  to  sale  for  the  purpose  of  heaping  on  him  the  expense  of 
bailiffs.  If  an  illegal  distress  be  made,  redress  may  be  obtained  by  a mere  application  to  a 
magistrate,  and  without  any  expense. 

The  general  fuel  of  the  ]?arish  is  turf,  which  is  generally  sold  at  the  rate  of  £1.  Ij.  the 
square  perch ; hut,  as  this  is  far  above  the  means  of  labourers  (except  the  few  who  have  con- 
stant employment  or  small  families),  they  are  obliged  to  burn  horse  and  olhcr  dung,  ^vhich 
they  pick  up  on  the  roads  and  dry  in  the  sun,  stubble  pulled  up  out  of  the  fields  (which 
creates  much  dissension  betw'een  them  and  the  farmers),  rotten  wood,  and  sticks  out  of  the 
hedges,  and  dried  weed  and  grass  stalks.  Fuel  is  sometimes  so  scarce  with  them,  they  ha\’e 
to  burn  tlie  straw  which  forms  their  beds,  to  boil  their  potatoes.  To  a farmer  occupying  from 
30  to  50  acres,  the  cost  of  his  fuel  will  vary,  according  to'  his  distance  from  the  bog  on  which 
it  is  cut,  from  £6  to  £10  a-year.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  renders  the  pilfering  of  w^ood.s  and 
hedges  very  common,  and,  as  the  necessary  quantity  is  generally  above  the  means  of  labourers, 
it  contributes  in  very  many  cases  to  the  early  decline  of  their  health  and  strength.  'I'his 
is  caused  not  only  by  cold  in  winter,  but  also  by  damp,  both  in  the  interior  of  the  cabins,  and 
when  their  clothe.s  (especially  their  great  coats,  wdrich  form  their  chief  clothes)  get  \vet,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  wear  them  in  that  state  in  the  day-time,  and  to  cover  themselves  and  families 
witlr  them  at  night,  I'or  want  of  blankets.  This  want  of  I'uel  of  course  doubly  affects  the  health 
of  the  poor,  because  it  is  so  frequently  added  to  an  insufficient  quantity,  and  almost  always  a 
bad  qualitv,  of  ibod.  It  seems  a general  opinion  that  it  occasions  the  premature  death  of 
many  elderly  and  delicate  persons,  and,  with  the  deficiency  ol'  ibod,  (whether  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  both)  causes  declines  and  consumptions  in  many  young  people,  especially  girls. 

There  have  been  a few  individual  cases  of  landlords  depriving  their  tenants  of  fuel  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  them  to  quit  their  holdings. 

Districts  in  which  fuel  is  scarce  are  less  frequented  by  vagrants,  especially  in  winter,  because, 
though  they  can  get  potatoes  by  begging,  they  find  much  difficulty  afterwards  in  boiling  them. 

The  practice  of  pilfering  for  fuel  contracted'  by  the  children  of  labourere,  and  induced  by  its 
great  scarcity,  certainly  leads  them  into  bad  habits,  and  is  likely  to  a certain  extent  to  create  a 
looseness  of  morals  in  the  way  of  potty  thefts ; but  the  robbing  of  orchards  and  turnip  fields, 
although  they  are  probably  rendered,  more  frequent  by  this  cause,  more  generally  arise — the 
first,  from  the  fondness  of  children  for  fruit;  the  second,  from  the  rarity  of  the  crop,  which 
renders  a dish  of  turnips  a treat  to  the  labourer’s  family.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  these  robberies  are  almost  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  small  number  of  both  oi’chards 
and  turnip  fields,  and  that  if  they  were  as  common  as  in  England  they  woidd  not  be  more 
subject  to  depredation.  This  habit  of  pilfering  for  fiiel  does  not  prevent  the  maintenance  of 
hedges,  because  they  are  made  of  quickset  furze,  brier,  and  other  live  w'ood,  and  the  only  pil- 
fering in  that  way  is  taking  away  the  furze,  thorn,  brambles,  and  other  dead  cuttings  with 
which  gaps  in  hedges  are  provisionally  mended.  As  to  cultivating  turnips,  there  is  little  or 
no  inclination  to  do  this  but  by  a few  gentlemen.  The  habits  alluded  to,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  prevent  it.  Orchards  are  beginning  to  be  planted  in  a few  places,  but  are 
very  rare  in  these  baronies,  though  ib  is  not  thought  that  robberies  have  had  much  share  in 
preventing  their  extension.  It  is,  however,  invariably  found  necessary  to  have  orchards  and 
turnip  fields  watched  after  the  produce  becomes  fit  for  consumption;  and  Mr.  (a 

very  extensive  proprietor  here)  stated  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  turnips 
here,  in  consequence  of  depredations.  He  had  a man  watching  his  turnips,  and  although  there 
was  a notice  on  the  gate  of  the  field,  stating  that  any  labourer  applying  for  a dish  of  turnips 
would  got  them,  yet  a large  party  (from  Kells,  it  is  supposed)  came  one  night  with  a cart, 
bound  the  w'atehman  hand  and  loot  to  the  gate,  and  carried  away  the  cart  full  of  turnips. 
Another  robbery  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  (also  a landed  proprietor),  which  was  perpe- 
trated by  a party  ^vho  came,  provided  with  live  asses  and  sacks,  to  plunder  a turnip  field. 
These  depredations,  however,  no  doubt  arise  I'rom  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kells,  where  a sale 
could  be  found  for  the  turnips,  or  the  extreme  destitution  and  want  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs  would  induce  them  to  dishonesty,  from  absolute  necessity.  Mr.  Smil/i  was  of 
opinion  that  fi  little  firmness  and  determination  in  punishing  such  depredations  would  soon  put 
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a stop  to  them,  and  from  having  adopted  that  course  himself,  he  liad  not  discontinued  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  like  Mr.  Nidiolson  and  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pilfering 
arises  almost  entirely  from  the  scarcity  and  novelty  of  the  crop,  and  that  these  dej)redations 
would  soon  cease  when  turnips  became  general,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  not  a food  upon 
which  a man  can  subsist  like  potatoes,  and  as  turnips  are  only  fit  for  use  at  the  time  when  j)Ota- 
toes  are  ])lentiful  with  all,  ex<;ept  the  miserable  i'amilies  who  inhabit  the  worst  part  of  tile 
suburbs  of  the  towns,  many  ol'  whom  have  neither  land  to  groiv  potatoes,  nor  very  frequently 
the  means  of  buying  any. 


For  the  Names  of  those  luho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  18. 

The  usual  dimensions  of  cabins  are: — length,  from  14  to  18  feet;  width,  10  feet  to  12;  the 
side  walls  being  from  six  to  seven  feet  high.  A few  of  them  are  built  of  rough  stone,  but  almost 
all  of  them  of  mud.  The  interior  is  usually  diinded  into  two  apartments  by  a cross  wall  of  the 
height  of  the  side  walls,  but  some  only  by  mats  or  hurdles  thatched  witli  straw ; many,  liow- 
ever,  of  the  poor  cabins  have  only  one  apartment.  The  kitchen  apartment  i.s  generally  10  or 
12  feet  square,  the  bed-room  10  or  12  feet  by  6 or  8.  Labourers’  cabins  never  have  a .second 
story,  excepting  one  or  tu'o  instances  of  a few  cottages,  bnilt  by  resident  proprietors  for  their 
own  labourers ; they  have  no  ceiling  but  the  roof.  The  thatch  is  usually  of  straw,  though  some 
of  the  worst  cabins  are  only  thatched  with  potato  stalks,  reeds,  or  rushes,  or  covered  u'ith  sods. 
The  thatching  is  frequently  very  bad  and  not  water-tight,  both  from  the  thatch  itself  being 
rotten  and  worn  out,  and  from  the  bending  or  breaking  in  of  the  rafters,  which  are  often  propped 
up  in  many  places.  The  natiiral  earth  is  the  only  floor,  and  it  is  only  when  the  ground  is  so  boggy 
as  to  be  peiqietually  damp  and  soft,  that  a little  clay  is  brought  in  to  mix  with  and  spread  over 
it.  The  floor  is  very  bad  and  uneven ; it  is  also  usually  damp  in  winter,  because  in  general 
considerably  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  adjoining.  This  arises  not  only  from  the  sod 
being  cut  off,  but  also  often  from  some  of  the  earth  of  which  the  walls  are  built  being  dug  out 
of  the  very  spot  which  afterwards  forms  the  floor.  In  the  bogs  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
found  cabins  which  had  been  built  against  banks,  and  the  floor  consequently  formed  of  what  had 
been  formerly  the  bottom  of  a ditch;  and  some  others  were  made  by  raising  dwarf  walls  round 
pits  dug  three  or  four  feet  belo^v  the  surface  of  the  bog,  from  which  turf  had  formerly  been  dug, 
so  that  these  cabins  were  about  half  above  and  half  below  the  ground,  and  the  floors,  of  coui-se, 
excessively  damp,  especially  in  a soil  naturally  so  wet  and  raoory.  In  spite  of  one  of  the  driest 
and  hottest  summers  ever  known,  some  of  these  floore  were  even  then  (the  latter  end  of  August) 
soft  and  spongy  to  the  tread,  notwithstanding  wliich  most  of  the  inmates  slept  on  the  ground, 
with  only  a little  straw  or  rushes  under  them.  Lieut.  George  Desj)ard,  J.  p.,  sub-inspector  of 
police  of  this  county,  told  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  being  out  one  day  with  a body  of 
the  police  in  pursuit  of  some  malefactors,  they  suddenly  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  a rougiily 
thatched  roof  of  a cabin  but  even  with  the  surface  of  the  bog  where  it  was  situated ; upon  exa- 
mination, they  found  it  to  be  really  a human  habitation,  occupied  by  a labourer  and  his  family. 
It  was  formed  of  an  old  tnrf  excavation,  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  over  which  a roof  liad  merely 
been  put  to  form  a house,  the  only  ingress  and  egress  being  by  means  of  a ladder  of  sticks  in 
one  corner.  The  man  told  Mr.  Despard  that  they  had  once  or  twice  been  driven  out  of  their 
house  by  the  wet,  and  obliged  to  camp  on  the  surface  of  the  bog  near  it;  but  that  when  the 
weather  became  drier,  the  water  had  sunk  again,  and  they  returned  to  their  habitation.  For 
a window  these  cabins  seldom  ha^•e  anything  but  a small  hole  from  6 to  15  inches  square,  more 
generally  about  9 or  10  inches  square,  which  is  stopped  iq5  with  straw  or  an  old  bag,  in  bad 
weather.  A window  frame  or  glass  is  never  met  with  but  in  a lew  cabins  built  by  gentlemen  or 
large  fanners,  for  their  own  labourei's.  There  are  never  any  window  shutters,  and  the  only  iron 
work  in  the  cabin  is  the  hooks  upon  which  the  doore  are  hung.  Tliey  never  have  privies,  and 
the  majority  have  not  even  pigsties,  for  in  most  cases  the  pig  sleeps  before  the  fire,  or  is  iastened 
up  in  a corner  of  the  cabin.  There  has  been  very  little,  if  any  improvement  in  the  cabins  built 
oflate  years,  unless  ill  the  few  builtby  gentlemen  for  their  own  labourers.  Indeed  except  these, 
so  far  I'rom  new  ones  being  generally  built,  many  of  the  old  ones  are  pulled  dou  n,  and  their 
total  number  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  The  few  built  by  gentlemen  are  much  more 
roomy  and  convenient,  and  superior  in  everyway  to  the  foi’nier  ones,  hai'ing  glazctl  windows, 
chimneys,  pigsties,  and  often  sheds.  The  rest  of  the  cabins  lately  built  are  generally  still  in  a 
wretched  state.  This  arises  from  most  of  them  being  erected  on  bogs  or  other  wastes  without 
leave  or  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  ; and  tile  persons  who  build  them  being  subject 
to  be  ejected  and  have  their  cabins  pulled  down  until  they  have  been  20  years  in  undisturbed 
possession,  they  naturally  get  them  up  in  the  roughest  w ay  ami  at  the  least  possible  expense 
and  li'ouble.  In  the  very  few  instances,  however,  where  a small  piece  of  land  has  been  lot  to  a 
labourer  for  that  purpose,  the  cabins  built  of  late  years  are  certainly  better  than  formerly;  they 
usually  have  pigsties  and  are  more  substantial  and  neat,  but  windows  are  still  very  rare  in 
them.  The  cabins  belonging  to  gentlemen  and  the  larger  farmers,  usually  occupied  by  their 
labourei-s,  are  generally  also  kept  in  better  repair  than  formerly,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
impro\  ed  of  late  years ; but  those  belonging  to  little  tradesmen  and  small  occupier's,  the  repairs 
of  which  are  generally  thrown  on  the  tenant,  ai-e  as  bad  as  over,  and  remain  the  most  -rvretched 
hovels  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  without  light  or  air,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  door, 
filled  with  smoke,  which  issues,  as  it  happens,  by  the  door,  thatch,  or  hole  in  the  roof,  and 
generally  by  all  three — damp,  dark,  dismal,  and  unhealthy.  These  cabins  Avould  not  in 
England  be  considered  good  enough  to  house  cattle  in. 

I'lie  erection  of  the  better  description  of  cabins  costs  from  £6  to  £10  each.  The  common 
and  inferior  ones  from  £2  to  £G.  When  the  cabin  is  built  by  the  tenant  the  rent  of  the 
ground  sufficient  to  erect  a cabin  on,  with  little  or  no  garden,  would  vary  from  lOi'.  to  £1., 
according  to  situation,  but  ground  is  very  seldom  to  be  had  for  that  purpose.  When  they  are 
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built  by  ths  landlord  the  usual  rent  is  from  £1 . lO.v.  to  £2  in  the  country ; and  from  £2  to 
£2.  10s.  or  £3  near  towns.  Land  for  the  site  of  a cabin  is  seldom  or  never  let  by  farmerSj 
who  arc  invariably  now  prevented  by  their  leases  (and  also  indeed  by  the  Suble 
from  under  letting'.  It  is  let  by  small  proprietors,  or  middle-men,  holding  under 
and  the  rent  charged  for  these  small  patches  of  ground  is  at  least  t^vice  or  three  times  the  rate 
of  that  charged  for  farms. 

Labourers'  cabins  are  placed  in  all  situations,  as  it  happens.  The  neighbourhoo'd  of  bogs, 
however,  is  always  thickly  inhabited  on  account  of  the  facility  of  procuring  fnel,  and  also  of 
building  cabins  thei’e  without  molestation.  Some  pro]‘>riet.ors  even  let  Irom  a rood  to  an 
acre  of  exhausted  bog  to  labourers,  generally  at  about  £ I per  acre,  to  erect  cabins  upon,  and 
make  gardens;  when  they  are  situated  on  farms,  as  they  have,  in  general,  nothing  but  a 
garden  attached  to  them,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  farmer  what  is  the  quabty  of  the 
land  on  which  they  are  placed. 

In  respect  of  the  morals  of  the  labourers,  if  they  are  equally  employed,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference remarked  between  those  who  live  in  remote  places,  on  bogs,  &c.,  and  those  who  live 
more  under  obscn'ation  in  villages.  It  is  itllencss,  and  not  tlie  locality  ol  the  labourer’s  resi- 
dence, which  seems  to  affect  the  habits  and  conduct  of  himself  and  his  family. 

Tlie  labourers  have  no  land  but  their  gardens,  and  they  are  always  dug,  not  ploughed. 

The  labourers’  goods  are  often  seizeil  for  rent,  especially  by  tradesmen  and  small  occupiers 
and  middle-men,  who  are  proprietors  of  cabins.  They  take  his  pig,  bis  dung,  or  anything  else 
they  can  find.  Pie  might  be  subjected  to  great  expense  if  keeper's  fees  were  enforced  and 
could  be  recovered;  but  this  is  scarcelj^  ever  done,  for  even  if  attempted  there  would  seldom 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  pa'v  the  rent  due,  and  generally  not  enough  even  for  that.  The 
expense  of  keepers  is  fixed  at  so  much  per  day,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  or 
the  value  of  the  property  seized.  It  very  seldom  liappens  that  his  landlord  heaps  vexatious 
expenses  on  the  labourer ; never  but  when  a great  ill  feeling  exists  between  the  parties.  If  an 
illegal  distress  be  made  on  a labourer  he  can  obtain  redress  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  for 
any  magistrate  will  immediately  grant  it  to  him. 

The  most  general  fuel  here  is  turf;  but  the  poorest  labourers  often  burn  millchaff,  and 
frequently  have  for  fuel  only  the  rotten  wood  and  sticks  which  they  collect  from  the  hedges 
and  plantations,  with  stubble  weeds  and  dried  hoi-se  and  cow-dung.  Fuel  is  generally  dear  in 
this  barony,  or  rather  it  is  dear  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  labourers  who  can  hardly 
afford  to  buy  it  at  any  price  : they  are,  therefore,  very  badly  off  for  fuel,  except  those  who 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  bogs.  To  the  ordinary  kind  of  farmers  the  cost  of  fuel  amounts  to  from 
£5  to  £10  per  annum;  but  this  varies  exceedingly,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  distance  from 
bogs,  carriage  forming  one  of  the  chief  expenses  of  fuel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  fuel  is  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  labourers ; and  it  also  causes,  or  greatly 
accelerates,  the  death  of  many  old  persons,  and  others  in  bad  health,  or  of  u'eakly  constitutions. 
" In  some  districts  of  this  country  the  want  of  fuel  has  sometimes  been  so  gi-eat  among  the  poor 
as  almost  to  produce  the  effect  of  famine ; for  although  they  had  potatoes  they  had  no  means 

of  boiling  them.’’— (Rev.  Mr.  Reilly,  u.  c.  c.) The  generalwant  of  fuel,  not  so  much  from 

great  scarcity  of  turf  as  from  want  of  money  to  pay  for  it,  is  best  proved  by  the  great  number 
of  summonses  at  the  petty  sessions  for  pulling  and'  stealing  u'ood  out  ol  the  hedges,  ami  also 
by  the  number  of  the  poor  living  on  and  near  the  bogs  lor  the  mere  sake  of  fuel,  although 
em]jloyment  is  generally  very  scarce  there  from  their  great  number. 

Va<^rants  always  flock  to  the  neighbourhood  of  bogs  for  the  sake  of  tlie  fuel  which  is  plentifid 
there.*  The  habit  of  pilfering  for  fuel  contracted  by  labourers’  children,  probably  leads  to 
their  robbing  orchards  and  turnip  fields,  and  to  general  dishonest  practices  ; but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  extent  it  may  produce  such  an  effect.  These  habits  do  not  prevent  farmers 
from  maintaining  fences  and  orchard.^,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  have  been,  to  some  extent,  a 
discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 'as  it  is  always  necessary  to  have  them  iiatched 
after  they  become  large  enough  to  eat,  and  to  take  them  up  and  store  them  in  houses  before 
winter.  Many  farmers,  however,  say  that  they  have  given  them  up  more  particularly  because 
they  did  not  find  them  so  profitable  for  feeding  stock  as  potatoes.  The  habit  of  stealing 
turnips,  nevertheless,  appears  to  arise  more  from  the  novelty  of  the  crop  than  from  the 
value  set  on  them  as  food ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  ivould  greatly  diminish,  or,  perhaps, 
cease  altogether,  if  they  became  a common  crop.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  peas,  one  or 
two  farmere  having  told  the  Englisli  Assistant  Commissioner  they  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
cultivating  them  on  account  of  the  depredations  committed  upon  the  crop. 
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For  the  A'anu?.?  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  20. 

The  usual  dimensions  of  cabins  are  24  feet  by  12,  where  they  contain  two  apartments; 
where  only  one,  about  IG  feet  by  12.  They  are  generally  built  of  clay  and  straiv  ; some  with 
a foundation  of  stones,  and  a few  entirely  of  stones. 

Cabins  more  generally  contain  two  apartments;  but  many  have  only  one.  The  kitchen 
occupies  only  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cabin,  and  the  bed-room  one-third.  The 
cabins  never  liavc  a second  story,  nor  any  protection  from  the  weather,  except  thatch.  The 
roofing  generally  is  in  bad  condition,  aiid  is  composed  of  sods  covered  with  straw-thatch. 
The  few  cabins  belonging  to  gentlemen  and  large  farmers,  and  inhabited  by  their  labourei's, 
are  wind  and  waier-tiAit,  being  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord,  who  has  plenty  of  straw  ; but 
all  the  rest,  w'hich  are  almost  always  repaired  by  the  tenant,  although  the  landlord  often 
undertakes  to  do  it,  have  generally  wretched  roofs — the  thatch  rotten  and  full  of  holes,  letting 
in  water  in  twenty  places,  and  the  rafters  bent  or  broken  in,  and  propped  up  by  poles  in  every 
direction.  Yellow  clay  is  usually  laid  over  the  natural  earth  for  the  floor ; it  is  never  made  of 
bricks,  stones,  or  boards  : sometimes,  where  clay  cannot  be  got,  it  is  nothing  but  the  natural 
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earth.  The  floor  is  almost  always  danij),  in  consequence  of  its  being  usually  from  six  inches 
to  one  or  two  ibet  below  the  le^'el  of  the  surrounding  ground,  from  the  practice  of  digging  out 
the  top  spit  of  earih,  and  sometimes  two  spits,  both  to  lay  the  floor  on  the  most  solid  soil,  and 
also  lo  assist  to  build  the  wails  of  the  cabin.  Another  cause  of  dampness  is  the  practice  of 
digging  a large  hole  I'or  the  manure  of  the  pig,  the  sweepings  of  the  road  and  house  and 
other  materials  for  the  dungheap,  close  to  the'door,  and  generally  against  the  very  walls ; 
which  hole,  in  tvet  weather,  becomes  a pool  of  water,  or  liquid  filth,  and  a constant  source  of 
damp  to  the  house,  and  of  exhalations  noxious  to  its  inmates.  The  habit  of  feeding  the  pig  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  letting  him  sleep  in  it,  is  another  means  of  keeping  the  floor  wet 
and  dirty.  There  is  also  great  inattention  to  cleaning  out  and  opening  the  ditches  and  wafer 
courses  near  the  cabins  ; they  may  frequently  be  seen  running  over  with  water,  and  flowing 
back  upon  the  house  on  every  side,  while  an  Tiour  or  two’s  work  would  clear  the  whole  clian- 
nel,  and  leave  the  site  and  vicinity  of  several  cabins  quite  dry.  Cottages  have,  in  general, 
chimneys  of  some  kind;  most  are  made  of  bits  of  timber,  or  wattles,  covered  with  mud. 
There  are,  however,  many  cabins,  with  only  a hole  in  the  roof,  and  some  with  no  outlet  for 
the  smoke  hut.  the  door:  none  have  grates.  Many  of  the  cabins  have  no  windows  at  all  • 
othei-s  have  only  an  opening,  which  is  blocked  up  in  cold  or  net  weather  by  a window- 
shutter,  or  straw.  When  there  are  windo^vs  they  are  of  all  sizes,  I'rom  nine  inches  square  to 
two  feet  six  inches  high,  and  bvo  feet  wide.  The  most  usual  size  is  about  20  inches  high,  and 
12  or  14  wide,  with  four  j)anes  of  glass;  but  when  the  glass  is  broken,  it  is  generally  replaced 
by  a board,  or  the  hole  is  stopped  up  with  hay,  straw,  or  part  of  an  old  hat  or  garment.  The 
windows  never  open,  and  frequently  have  no  frame,  being  merely  a hole  made  through  iho 
wall,  which  is  stopped  up  with  a pane  of  glass.  There  are  no  hinges  to  tlie  doors,  which 
swing  upon  hooks  and  eyes,  and  have  wooden  latches  and  bolts:  fewer  none  have  shv.tters. 
The  cabins  never  ha^  e any  privies.  In  tlie  country  many  cabins  have  pigsties,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, a hole  made  in  a bank,  with  a little  mud  n'all  at  each  side,  and  a few  ruslies,  sods,  or 
rotten  straw  laid  across  some  sticks,  to  form  a roof.  Labourers  who  can  keep  a cow  or  ass, 
usually  have  a little  shed  for  it,  of  the  same  description,  erected  against  the  gable-end  of  file 
cabin,  or  high  bank.  In  and  near  towns  the  pigs  almost  invariably  sleep  in  a corner  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  donkey  in  another.  The  Rev.  'hlx.llar'pnr  stated  that  the  want  of  even  a small 
yard,  in  and  near  town,  was  a great  hardship  to  the  poor,  and  (he  cause  of  much  illness  lunong 
the  lower  classes,  by  obliging  them  to  have  those  animals  in  the  cabins,  and  the  dnng-heap 
laid  up  against  the  very  walls  of  the  house,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  incom  enience  also  of 
pedesirians,  and  injury  to  the  roads.  Mr.  Jb/m  thinks  that  both  the  cabins  and  the 

habits  of  iheir  inmates  have  greatly  improved  of  late  yeai-s ; but  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Churh-s 
Dvmi  think  that  they  are  quite  as  bad,  or  worse,  although  the  measures  adopted  by  the  local 
Boards  of  Health,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera,  certainly  rendered  the  cabins  and  their  vicinity 
more  clean  and  decent.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  the  cabins  recently  erected  in  the 
suburbs  of  towns  arc  more  substantially  built,  are  gcnerHly  larger,  have  more  and  better  u'in- 
dows,  and  are  altogether  superior  to  those  formerly  , erected.  Eeu'  or  none,  notwithstanding, 
have  pigsties,  or  outhouses  of  any  description,  and,  generally,  not  even  a yard  to  put  the  manure  in. 
Some  idea  of  their  2)reseiit  state  may  be  formed  from  the  account  of  cabins  given  in  a sxibscquent 
par!  o(  the  evidence  taken  on  these  baronies,  relatingto  thesubject  of  “Clothing  and  Furniture.’’ 

Oirinions  vary  respecting  the  cost  of  erecting  cabins.  Mr.  Charles  Dunn  says  that,  a cabin 
on  his  lather’s  land  was  \-alucd  at  £7 ; but  Messrs.  Dexter  and  Martin,  and  most  persons 
present,  thought  that  too  high,  and  named  £5  each  as  their  value.  Mr.  John,  Dillon  tJiiiiks 
£4  nearer  the  usual  cost  of  erecting  a cabin.  In  and  near  towns  the  rent  of  cabins,  containiim 
one  room,  without  land,  when  built  by  the  landlord,  is  from  £1.  IOj.  to  £2;  if  two  rooms, 
from  £2  to  £3.  In  the  country  the  rent  of  t,he  latter  is  from  £1  to  £1.  lOi'. ; but  most  of 
them  in  the  country  have  some  land.  The  Rev.  Air.  Harptir  jtays  £4.  IOj.  for  a cabin,  n ith 
a rood  of  land,  near  the  town,  for  his  gardener.  Mr.  Dexter,  and  other  witnesses,  valued 
cabins  of  this  kind  in  the  country  at  from  £2  to  £2.  IOj.  rent.  In  and  near  towns,  if  the 
cabin  is  built  by  the  labourer,  the  rent  paid  for  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  is  from  £l  to 
£1.  10.?.  In  (he  country  the  cottiers  a2id  labourers  always  have  a good  garden,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  barony  irom  half  an  acre  to  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  to  build  a cabin  upon. 
The  rent  charged  for  this  land  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  means  and  disposition  of 
the  landlord.  Many  resident  proprietors  and  large  farmers  let  it  to  their  cottiers  and  labourers 
at  tile  same  rent,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  would  be  charged  to  a farmer ; but  in  that  case  many  of 
them  required  those  cottiers  or  labourers  to  work  at  very  lott^  wages,  whctiever  they  needed  iheir 
services.  Other  farmers,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  charge  cottiers  and  labourers  twice,  and 
sometimes  three  times  as  much  as  they  pay  themselves  for  lamb  Messrs.  P.  Dillon  and  Dexter 
think  the  rate  charged  by  those  farmers  is  from  £2  to  £3  per  acre.  Near  towns  the  rent 
charged  by  small  middle-men  is  enormous,  being  from  £2.  lOi'.  to  £5  or  £6  per  acre,  and  even 
more  for  smaller  quantities.  James  Sinnot  knows  one  of  these  jiersons,  who  j^oys  £1 , 10.?.  per 
acre,  ar.d  charges  labourers  £o.  5?.  In  the  country  the  cabins  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenant. 
In  and  near  towns  the  landlords  undertake  to  do  it;  but  most  shamefully  neglect  to  fulfil  this 
part  of  tlie  contract. 

Labourers  are  located  everywhere,  according  to  convenience  and  local  circumstances,  and 
generally  two  or  three  together,  or  near  each  other. 

In  choosing  the  situation  for  cabins  some  attention  is  paid  to  convenience,  sucii  as  placing 
them  by  the  roadside,  &c.,  but  wherever  it  is  possible  the  ivorst  land  is  selected,  and  the 
labourers  are  charged  more  for  it  than  the  farmer  pays  for  the  best. — (Mr.  Dexter,  John 

Siimot,  Cullen,  and  others.) There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  difference  in  the  industry  and 

conduct  ot  the  families  of  labourers  who  reside  in  remote  places  on  bogs  or  mountains,  but  if 
any,  they  are  considered  to  be  better  in  the  country. — (Rev.  Mr,  Ilarpvr,  Mr.  John  Dillon.) 
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^The  same  may  be  said  of  the  labourers  themselves.  When  the  farmer  performs  any 

horse-tvork  for  the  cottier,  he  generally  receives  in  return  three  days’  work  for  a horse  and 
cart,  and  seven  days’  tvork  for  two  horses  and  a plough. — {John  Sinnot.) 

It  is  not  usual  to  seize  the  labourer’s  goods,  unless  when  the  labourer  is  ejected. — (Messre. 

John  Dillon,  John  Sinnot,  and  others.) ^Thc  expenses  incurred  by  a seizure  for  rent  ai-e 

2-y.  4fZ.  per  day  for  the  keeper,  but  this  is  never  done,  as  the  labourer  has  not  the  means  o^ 

paying. — (Mi\  Carter  and  all.) But  if  the  tenant  will  pay,  the  landlord  is  glad  enough  to 

get  the  rent,  and  uill  give  up  the  expense  of  seizure. — (Mr.  C.  Harpnr.) ^Tho  expense  of 

bailiffs  is  always  the  same,  be  the  value  of  the  property  seized  what  it  may.  It  is  not  usual  to 
seize  on  labourers’  goods  without  proceeding  to  sale,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  heapmg  expense 
on  him  by  the  payment  of  bailiff's,  because  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  tliem.  If  an  illegal 
distress  for  rent  is  made  on  a labourer  he  can  afford  to  obtain  legal  redress,  because  there  are 
plenty  of  attorneys  ready  to  take  his  case  up  if  it  be  good. — (Messrs.  Dexter  and  Hugo.') 

The  ordinai'j'  fuel  in  lise  here  is  turf,  of  which,  in  some  places,  there  is  great  plenty,  and  in 

others  equal  scarcity.— (AW.) Mr.  R.  Carter  says,  that  “ although  there  is  plenty  of  bog, 

it  frequently  sets  too  high  for  the  poor  to  be  able  to  t^e  any,  being  from  5,?.  to  10^.  for  a perch 
in  length,  and  from  7 to  10  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  about  £5  I'or  small  fanners,  and 

from  ^8  to  £10  for  larger  ones. — (Messrs.  Carter,  Dexter,  and  others.) If  fuel  is  scarce 

destruction  of  woods  and  fences  is  common,  but  it  is  generally  so  plentiful  here  that  this 
pilfering  is  not  very  general.  The  insufficiency  of  fuel  is  not  such  as  to  contribute  to  the 
dccline'of  the  labourer’s  health  or  strength. — (Rev.  Mr.  Ilarpvr,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  othere.) 

Mr.  Carter  thinks  that  some  suff'er  in  this  way.  James  Sinnot  ]<nows  some  families  who 
only  have  24  sods  of  turf  for  two  days,  being  so  poor,  that  even,  when  living  near  the  bog,  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  turf.  All  agree  that  it  is  not  the  dearness  of  fuel,  but  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  people  udiich  prevents  their  being  able  to  buy  it.  Labourers  are  not  deprived  of 
fuel  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  quit  their  lioldings,  but  small  occupiers  and  faraiere 
have  been  deprived  of  their  right  of  turbary  in  order  to  turn  tbem  out.  Deprivation  of  fuel  is 
used  by  many  landlords  as  a means  of  punishment,  especially  since  the  last  election. — (Messrs. 

John  Dillon  and  Carter.) Mr.  Ji  Way  has  heard  of  such  things,  but  has  never  known  them. — 

Mr.  Egan,  a tenant  of  a neighbouring  proprietor,  told  Mr.  Wray  that  he  had  been  thus 
treated!^J'Ir.  John  Dillon  saw  nine  or  ten  printed  notices  wliich  were  served  by  the  agent  of 
the  same  proprietor  since  last  election,  to  deprive  them  of  turbary.  Districts  in  which  fuel  are 

scarce  are  generally  less  frequented  by  vagrants. — {All.) The  habit  of  pilfering  for  fuel 

contracted  by  the  children  oflabourers,  frequently  leads  to  their  robbing  orchards  and  turnip 
fields,  and  generally  to  dishonest  practices. — (ilessrs.  Dexter,  Ilarpur,  Mosse,  and  othere.) 

Mv.  Mosse  knew  a gentleman  who  caught  17  persons  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  turnips  at  one 

time.  The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  that  the  few  persons  wlio  grew  turnips  in  tlio 
two  baronies,  had  them  more  or  less  pili'ored,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
them,  although  the  annoyance  and  not  the  loss  might  certainly  deter  some  farmers  of  lukewarm 
zeal  and  little  enterprizc,’  and  who  are  perhaps  already  prejudiced  against  turnips,  from  grooving 
them.  The  steward  of  a resident  proprietor  estimated  the  loss  by  pilfering  at  about  one  rood  in 
a field  of  six  acres.  He  docs  not  have  them  watched,  finding  it  a useless  expense,  as  the  men 
paid  for  watching  go  home  after  a few  hours,  and  will  not  infonu  against  their  neighbours, 
wliom  they  may  catcli  stealing  the  turnips.  The  real  cause  of  these  depredations  appears  io  be 
the  erreat  scarcity  of  the  crop,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  cease,  or  not  be  felt,  if  the  crop 
ivere  generally  culti\-atcd.  There  are  few  or  no  orchards  in  these  baronies. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

The  height  of  the  walls  of  the  labourers’  cabins  is  about  seven  feet ; the  length  of  those  containing 
two  apartments  is  from  20  to  30  feet,  and  of  tliose  having  only  one  about  14  to  IG  ; the  width 
is  from  12  to  14  feet.  When  divided  into  two  apartments,  as  the  great  majority  are,  the  kitchen 
is  about  tvo-thirds  of  the  whole  length,  and  tlie  bed-room  one-third.  They  are  built  of  mud, 
mixed  with  a little  wet  straw,  or  of  rough  stones,  or  of  both  mixed,  or  of  mud  with  a foundation 
of  stone.  None  of  them  have  a second  story.  They  ha^•e  no  ceilings,  nor  any  other  protection 
from  the  weather  than  tile  roofing,  which  is  frequently  very  bad.  It  is  composed  of  sods 
thatched  over  with  straw,  and,  in  a few  of  the  poorer  cabins  only,  of  reeds,  rushes,  or  potato 
stallcs.  Where  the  labourei-s  have  land  ol'  their  own,  or  their  cabins  belong  to,  and  they  work 
for,  gentlemen  or  large  farmers,  the  roofs  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair ; but  wlien  neither  is  the 
case,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  repairs  are  thrown  on  the  unfortunate  tenant,  the  thatch  is  in  a 
wretched  state,  black,  rotten,  full  of  holes,  covered  with  grass  atid  rubbish,  and  Idling  in  the 
wet  in  a dozen  places,  whenever  it  rains  heavily.  The  raftei-s  are  frequently  in  a very  bad  con- 
dition, bent,  brolcen  and  propped  up  iii  every  part ; they  seem,  in  some  of  the  worst  cabins,  as  if  tlie 
roof  was  about  to  fall  in,  and  it  is  only  singular  that  serious  accidents  do  not  often  occur  from 
the  state  of  tliem.  Neither  bricks,  stones,  or  boards,  arc  ever  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
floors  ; they  are  fonned  of  a tliin  coat  of  tempered  clay,  whenever  it  can  be  got,  if  not,  of  the 
natural  earth  only.  The  floor  is  almost  always  damp  in  consequence  of  its  being  usually  from 
six  inches  to  one  or  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  fi'om  the  practice  of 
digging  out  the  top  spit  of  earth,  and  sometimes  two,  both  to  lay  the  floor  on  more  solid  soil, 
and  to  assist  to  build  tlic  \valls  of  the  cabin.  Another  cause  of  dampness  is  tlie  practice  of 
digging  a large  hole  for  the  manure  of  the  pig,  the  scrapings  of  the  road,  the  ashes  and  slops, 
and  other  materials  for  the  dung  heap,  close  to  the  door,  and  generally  against  the  very  walls; 
which  hole,  in  wet  iveather,  becomes  a pool  of  water  or  liquid  filth,  and  a constant  source  of 
damp  to  the  house,  and  of  noxious  inhalations  to  its  inmates.  The  habit  of  feeding  the  pig  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  of  letting  him  sleep  on  it,  is  another  means  of  keeping  the  floor  wet 
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and  dirty.  There  is  also  great  inattention  to  cleaning  out  and  opening  the  ditches  and  water-  Cottages  and 
courses  near  the  cabins  ; they  may  frequently  be  seen  running  over  with  ivater,  and  flowino-  Cabins. 

back  upon  the  house  on  every  side,  while  an  hour  or  two’s  work  would  clear  the  whole  channel  

and  leave  the  site  and  vicinity  of  several  cabins  quite  dry.  Leinster. 

The  majority  of  cabins  have  a chimney,  made  of  wattles  or  wicker-work,  plastered  over  Q^ieeii’s  County, 
with  mud,  or  supported  by  a slight  timber  frame,  just  strong  enough  to  carry  the  mud  of  u ~ — • 

which  the  chimney  is  formed.  Very  many  cabins,  however,  have  only  a hole  in  the  rooi;  over  “ 

the  fire-place,  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which  in  such  cases  as  frequently  escapes  by  the  door  and  JolmPowerf Bsti. 
thatch  as  by  the  intended  outlet.  A few  of  the  poorest  have  no  vent  for  the  smoke  but  the  Sadleir,  Esq. 

door  itself;  grates  are  never  seen.  

The  w'indows  are  from  one  to  two  feet  square,  more  usually  15  or  16  inches.  They  are  P<’rtmhinch. 
glazed  (or  once  have  been,  but  ivhcii  broken  are  stopped  up  with  a board,  or  frequently' with 
ha>%  strav',  or  rags)  in  about  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cabins,  but  they  never  open.  The  rest 
of  the  cabins  have  merely  an  opening,  with  a shutter  or  curtain  of  canvass  to  close  it  in  cold  or 
wet  weather. 

The  doors  hove  geiierany  iron  hinges  or  hooks,  hut  the  bolts  and  latches  are  almost  alwavs 
01  wood.  •' 

The  cabins  never  have  privies;  in  the  country  many  of  them  have  a Httle  place  throum  un 
against  the  end  of  the  house,  or  an  adjoining  bank,  and  cm-ered  with  rushes,  sods,  or  old 
straw,  ill  which  the  pig  lies  in  summer,  but  he  is  usually  brought  into  the  house  in  winter  for 
the  sake  ot  the  warmth.  The  rest  of  the  cabins,  and  all  those  in  the  suburbs  and  near  towns 
have  no  pigsties  of  any  kind,  the  pig  always  sleeping  in  the  house.  None  of  the  cabins  liaise 
any  sheds  tor  luel.  The  only  sheds  found  are  for  the  ass  or  cow  (if  one  be  kept),  though  the 
former  not  unfrequently  lies  in  a corner  of  the  cabin,  or  in  a slip  of  the  bed-room  parted  off 
lor  that  purpose.  No  cabins  have  been  built  of  late  years  in  the  country,  but  many  ha.ve  been 
erected  near  the  towns,  which  frequently  contain  three  apartments,  are  more  solidly  built 
have  always  chimneys,  more  and  larger  windows,  and  ai-e  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  old 
ones,  hew,  if  any  oi  them,  however,  have  pigsties,  but  this  probably  arises  in  part  from  the 
scarcity  and  value  ol  ground  near  towns,  which  renders  e\-en  a good  yard  unusual  to  the  ma- 
jority  ot  cabins ; some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  present  state  of  the  cabins,  from  the  descrip- 
tion ot  many  given  _m  a subsequent  part  of  this  Evidence. 

The  cost  of  erecting  an  ordinary  cabin  of  two  a])artments  would  be  about  £5  or  £G.  If  the  Rent  of  Coffaves 
cabin  be  built  by  Je  tenant,  the  rent  is  usually  from  £1  to  £1.  10.. ; if  built  bv  the  landlord  ^ 

1 it-  0..  to  £-2  in  the  country,  and  from  £2  to  £3  near  towns.  With  a” rood  of  land 
^d  the  cabin  built  by  the  landlord,  the  rent  is  from  £2.  5..  to  £3  in  the  country,  and  from 
id.  lUj.  to  i5  near  towns.  If  the  labourer  hold  two  or  three  acres  of  land  he  riays  for  it 
aboiit,  twice  the  rent  ot  the  farmer;  if  only  half  an  acre,  or  an  acre,  three  or  four  iimes  as 
much ; and  it  only  a rood,  perhaps  ten  times  as  much. 

Near  towns  the  landlord  repairs  the  cabin,  (if  built  by  himself)  or  rather  he  undertakes  to 
do  so,  but  Irequently,  if  not  generally,  neglects  most  shamefully  this  part  of  his  agreement.  In 
the  country  the  rcpaire  fall  almost  ahvays  upon  the  tenant,  unless  in  a few  cabins  occupied  bv 
the  constant  workmen  of  gentlemen,  and  of  some  large  fai-mers.  ^ ^ 

Labourers  cabins  are  situated  in  villages,  or  in  single  houses  by  the  road  side,  or  in  the  Location  of  Cot- 
centie  of  farms,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  person  that  builds  tliem  ; but  more  arc  to  tages. 
be  lound  on  the  skirts  ol  bogs,  and  on  little  waste  slips  and  corners  by  the  sides  of  roads  and 
lanes,  because  ivhen  a labourer  is  permitted  to  build  one  for  himseli;  it  is  generally  on  these  • 
worthless  spots.  \Mienever  the  worst  land  of  a farm  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  the  farmer  selects  It  for  building  his  cottiere’  cabins,  and  charges  tliem  much 
niglier  than  he  pays  for  his  best  land. 

No  difference  is  perceived  between  the  conduct  of  labourers  residing  in  remote  places  on 
mountains,  and  of  those  residing  in  villages  and  towns,  except  that  labonrei-s  in 
towns  are  rather  more  addicted  to  drinking. 

The  cottier  digs  as  much  of  his  ground  as  he  can,  and  usually  exchanges  his  own  labour  for 
horse-work  upon  the  rest,  at  the  rale  of  five  or  six  days’  work  of  his  own  lor  one  day  of  a 
plough  and  two  and  a half  or  three  days  for  one  day  of  a horse  and  a cart.  ^ 

Ihe  labourers  crnnrls  svf>  r„..  . ....  . 


_ The  labourer’s  goods  are  seldom  seized  for  rent,' 


except  near  towns  where  the  landlord  has  Recovery  of  Cot- 


httle  or  no  employment  to  give  his  tenants  for  part  or  the  wliole  payment  of  their  rent  tage  I 

, .l^ecxpenses  of  seizure  are  2..  lor  the  seizure,  and  2..  4r^.  per  day  for  the  keeper  or 
bailiff,  but  this  IS  seldom  put  in  force.  The  expense  oi'  bailiffs  is  not  otherwise  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  seized,  tlian  that  the  number  of  bailiffs  might  be  increased  with 
the  value  ol  the  property  they  are  placed  to  keep.  Landlords  are  not  in  the  habit  of  puftiiiff 
the  labourei-s  to  vexatious  expense.  A labourer  may  very  easily  and  cheaply  obtain  iedress! 
sessions  the  landlord  carries  the  matter  before  the  quarter 

is  Slllfv'l'hnilfy  "-W*  the  turf  i,  cut.  Fuel. 

Lbouf  fT/  1 ^ per  perch.  If  bought  on  tl.e  bog,  ready  cut  and  dried,  the  turf  costs 

to'  b,™  “T  “ -rn  ' '“'"f'  T'ltt  hibourers  can.iot 

afforf  to  constantly  employed,  or  tvith  small  families  can  just 

tiS  . ?“/“®“e”t.  hut  mth  great  economy.  To  tl.o  ordinary  kind  ot  farmers  tho  cost  of 


tbpil- (■  i I "uu,-uiit  economy.  i o t.ie  ordmarv  knul  of  farmers  the  cost  of 

ardSco  T-r^’  ^ “t  according  to 

pu?  , The  expense,  m an  average  case,  »ill  be.  perliaps,  about  £].  iO.t.  ^ 

abm!  ant"®,ll  r .1“'  fuel  being  genorally 

sXtoT  ’ <"  t>te  »"»e  reason  it  ,s  not  likely  tliot  tho  health  of'tlie  labouring  classed 

as  to  hive  r toh  i ■ »r  “'“j  Persons,  who  are  so  unfortunate 

as  to  tidve  no  reiatives,  or  Iricnds,  to  assist  or  support  them. 
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56  APPENDIX  io  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS /or  inquiring 

Some  tenants,  botli  farmers  and  labourers,  who  had  a real  or  supposed  right  of  turbary,_  and 
had  always  exercised  it,  have  been  deprived  of  it,  but  whether  to  makethem  quittheir  holding, 
or  cabins,  or  because  turf  was  becoming  more  valuable,  and  the  landlords  wished  to  make  the 
tenants  pay  for  Avhat  they  had  previously  enjoyed  without  charge,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Some  tenants  have  been  deprived  of  turbary  for  political  causes  connected  with  elections.  One 
of  the  witnesses  stated  as  an  instance  of  this  feeling,  that  a friend  of  his  had  been  deprived  of  a 
piece  of  bog  land  which  he  held  as  tenant  at  will,  from  an  extensive  proprietor  m this  district, 
because  he  had  expressed  himself  as  being  favourable  to,  and  ready  to  \ ote  for,  reform,  (al- 
though he  did  not  vote  after  all)  and,  notwithstanding,  that  this  proprietor’s  land  and  property 
ill  that  neighbourhood  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  l alue  by  the  extensive  establishments  ot  the  in- 
dividual he  had  thus  treated,  and  the  increase  of  means  and  population  which  they  had  occ.daoned. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  E.xaminalion,  vide  p.  23. 

Those  cabins,  which'  contain  two  apartments,  are  usually  IS  feet  long  by  10  \vide  inside; 
those  of  only  one  apartment  are  usually  14  feet  by  10.  The  height  of  the  walls  is  generally 
about  seven  feet.  The  materials  arc  yellow  clay,  or  mud,  with  stone  foundations,  or  mud  and 
stone  mixed,  or  mud  alone.  Though  many  of  the  cabins  contain  but  one  apartment,  most  o, 
them  contain  two,  the  kitchen  being  11  or‘l2  feet  by  10,  and  the  bed-room  10  ieet  by  six  or 
seven,  but  they  are  only  separated  by  a partition  wall  as  high  as  the  outside  walls,  the  space 
above,  to  the  roof,  being  entirely  open.  They  never  have  a second  story  nor  a ceiling,  nor  any 
other  protection  from  the  weather  but  the  roof.  They  are  thatched  generally  with  straw,  but, 
sometimes  with  heath,  reeds,  or  potato  stalks,  with  sods  underneath.  The  roofing  is  m fan- 
condition  and  waterproof  where  the  cabin  is  inhabited  by  the  constant  worlcraen  of  gentlemen, 
or  laro-e  farmers,  and  kept  in  repair  by  tlie  landlord ; ‘but  when  the  ktter  is  done  by  the 
tenaiib  or  the  cabin  belongs  to  small  farmers  and  little  middle-men,  or  is  inhabited  by  laoourers 
who  are  not  employed  by  the  landlord,  it  is  usually  in  a wretched  condition,  the  rafters  being 
frequently  broken  or  bent  in  with  age  and  decay,  and  supported  by  props  in  many  places,  and 
the  thatch  rotten,  covered  with  weeds  and  moss,  full  of  holes  and  patches,  and  letting  in  the 
wet  in  20  places  ivhenever  it  rains  heavily,  (a  frequent  occurence  in  this^  climate).  The 
floors  consist  of  merely  the  natural  earth,  or,  at  best,  ouly  a thin  coaling  of  clay  put  over  it. 
Tliey  arc  usually  damp ‘in  wet  weather,  being  in  general  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  below-  the  level 
of  tlie  surrounding  ground,  which  arises  from  the  practice  of  digging  out  the  top  spit  of  earth, 
or  more,  to  come  at  tiie  solid  ground,  and  to  help  to  build  the  walls  with.  This  dampness  is 
further  increased  from  the  hole  for  the  dung-heap  and  refuse  from  the  house,  w/ich  is  always 
made  close  to  the  walls,  aud  becomes  a pool  of  w-ater  or  liquid  filth  whenever  it  rains  heavily. 
T.'he  best  cabins  have  large  open  chimneys;  the  rest  have  only  a hole  in  the  roof,  except  a few, 
where  the  door  is  the  only  vent  for  the  smoke.  The  largest  chimneys  that  are  vised  are  made 
with  a slight  frame  of  wood,  and  of  wattled  or  wicker-work  covered  with  mud.  There  are  no 
o-rates.  'The  hole  intended  as  a window  is  of  all  sizes,  from  nine  inches  square  to  two-and-a- 
half  feet  high  by  one-and-a-half  wide ; the  most  usual  size  being  about  16  inches  by  10  or  T2. 
In  and  near  the  towns  and  villages  the  majority  are  glazed,  or  have  once  been  so;  and  the 
broken  panes  are  covered  with  paper,  or  wood,  or  stopped  with  hay-straw , or  an  old  hat,  or 
])iece  of  a garment,  but  they  are  only  fixed  frames  and  never  open.  In  the  country  the  more 
common  mode  is  to  have  a hole  of  tlie  size  above  mentioned,  with  a wooden  shutter  to  close  at 
nii^ht,  or  in  bad  weather;  but  in  the  poorer  cabins  there  is  no  shutter,  and  the  hole  is  then 
stopped  with  hay,  straw,  or  old  clothes.  There  are  seldom  any  hinges  but  iron  hooks  and  eyes 
on  which  the  doors  arc  hung. 

The  cabins  never  have  privies  ; very  few  of  them  have  pigsties,  or  any  description  of  out- 
house : the  pig  almost  invariably  sleeps  in  the  cabin,  both  from  the  wantot  pigsties  and  for  the 
salve  of  warmth,  which  in  winter  is  so  favourable  to  his  thriving. 

“ The  cabins  erected  of  late  years  have  been  very  few ; some  have  been  erected  by  gentlemen 
for  their  own  labourers,  and  a few  by  tradesmen  and  small  middle-men,  near  Baltinglass. 
Landed  proprietors  do  not  pennit  any  to  be  erected  upon  their  estates ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  take  every  opportunity  to  pull  down  those  already  there  ; so  that  there  has  been  little 

or  no  opportunity  for  improvement.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Lmc/or,  P.  P.,  Mr.  Brophy,  and  labourers.) 

Tlie  I'ew  built,  or  repaired  and  altered  by  gentlemen  for  their  own  labourers,  are  generally  much 
improved  in  every  respect,  having  pigsties,  larger  windows  and  glazed,  better  rooms,  &c.  The 
description  of  a number  of  cabins  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  which  is  given  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Evidence  (on  “ Clothing  and  Furniture”),  will  show-  the  present  state  ot 
the  poorer  ones. 

The  erecting  of  one  of  the  common  cabins  may  cost  from  £3  to  £4 ; of  the  better  ones  from 
£5  to  £6.  if  the  cabin  be  built  by  the  tenant,  a rent  of  from  £1  to  £1.  lOi-.  is  paid  for  the 
gi-ound  ; but  ground  is  very  seldom  let  now  for  that  purpose,  and  the  labourers  are  obliged  to 
crowd  into  towns  and  villages.  If  the  cabin  be  built  by  the  landlord,  the  rent  near  towns  is 
from  £2  to  £4,  andin  the  country,  from  £l.  lOj.  to  £2.  'These  statements  were  as.sented  to  by 
all  the  witnesses. 

A cabin  witha  rood  of  land  is  worth,  in  the  country,  about  £3  a-year ; but  there  are  very  few  such. 

The  rent  charged  by  the  fanner  to  the  labourer  is  from  two  to  three,  or  even  four  times  as 

much  as  that  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  head  landlord. — {All.) ^4'he  cabin  is  generally  kept 

in  repair  by  the  landlord;  at  least  he  undertakes  to  do  it,  but  frequently  does  not. — (Sergeant 
Bergen,  and  labourers.) 

The  labourers’  cabins  are  situated  in  villages,  or  in  single  houses  by  the  road  side,  or  in  the 
centre  of  farms,  just  as  it  happens,  according  to  local  circumstances  and  convenience.  Those 
situated  on  I'arms  are  generally  placed  on  the  worst  land,  for  -which  the  labourer  pays  from  two 
to  four  times  as  much  as  the  i'armer  does  for  the  average  of  the  whole  farm. — {AH.) 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND.  5/ 

In  the  conduct  of  labourers  living  in  remote  mountainous  districts,  and  those  living-  in 
villages,  and  therefore  more  under  observation,  t!ie  Rev.  Mr.  LaJor,  p.  p.  and  othens  thoug-lit 
there  was  no  difference,  except  that  those  who  reside  on  the  moiintains  are  o-enerally  nioi-e  Imt- 
headed  than  their  low-land  neighbours,  and  more  apt  lo  get  into  broils  and  quarrels'  at  laii-s. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  farmer  to  plough  the  cottier’s  garden;  the  cottier  always  digs  liis 
ground  except  when  he  is  so  constantly  employed  as  not  to  have  time  to  do  it ; and,' moreover, 
his  garden  or  piece  of  ground  is  seldom  large  enough  here  to  be  worth  ploughing'. 

Labourers’  good.s  are  very  seldom  seized  for  rent.  In  case  of  seizure,  the  expense  of  a bailiff 
u'ould  be  2s.  6t/.  a-day;  the  same  in  all  cases  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  properly 
seized ; but  the  case  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  If  an  illegal  distress  be  made,  the  laboure'r 
can  easily  obtain  redres.s,  the  expense  being  only  2s.  Q>d. 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  district  is  turf,  which  is  generally  dear  except  near  bo<’^.  When 
the  labourers  are  unemployed  they  burn  heath  and  furze,  which  they  cut  on  the'^mountain. 
Many  of  the  proprietors,  however,  do  not  permit  this,  for  fear  of  its  dep'rivino-  errouse  and  other 
game  of  cover.  Many  of  the  poor  labourers  are  obliged  to  collect  n-eeds,  stubble,  duno-,  &c., 
which  they  dry,  and  then  use  as  fuel.  A number  of  tire  cabins  have  a kiisd  of  frame  fixed  at 
some  distance  above  the  firefordryingthesepoorsubstitutesforturf.  To  an  ordinary  fanner  the 
cost  of  fuel  may  be  about  £5  annually,  besides  drawing,  \vhich,  at  the  averat^e  distance  from 
the  bogs,  may  be  estimated  at  about  as  much  more. — (Mr.  Brophy,  and  other”farmers.) 

The  pilfering  of  ivoods  or  hedges  for  fuel  is  not  common  here';  the  labourers  can  obtain  a 
better  supply  from  the  heath  and  furze  on  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  in  many  instancesthe  early  decline  of  the  labourer’s  health  is,  to  some 
extent,  attributable  to  the  insufficiency  of  fued,  as  the  climate  here  is  extremely  damp  and  cold, 
and  the  poorer  labourers  can  generally  only  afford  to  have  fire  for  their  meals,  being  without 
it  at  other  times. — (Rev.  Mr.  Lalor,  p.  p.,  and  several  farmers  and  labourers.) 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  both  labourers  and  farmers  being  deprived  of  the  cus- 
tomary right  or  permission  to  cut  turf  on  the  neighbouring  bogs  of  the  landlords  ; and  it  is  a 
practice  which  is  daily  and  generally  increasing  in  this  barony.  It  is,  however,  seldom  done 
for  the  sake  of  forcing  them  to  quit  their  holdings  or  as  a punishment,  but  from  the  fear  in 
some  proprietors^  (at  least  so  they  say)  of  the  turf  becoming  exhausted,  and  is  more  for  tlio 
sake  of  being  paid  for  what  they  formerly  gave  for  nothing  as  an  appendage  to  each  farm  and 
cabin  near  the  bog,  and  also  Irora  the  idea  that  bog  land  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted  in 
this  part  of  Ireland,  and  that,  by  preserving  it,  they  or  their  children  would,  sonm  years  hence, 
find  it  a source  of  fortune  to  them.  This  statement,  assented  to  by  all  the  witnesses,  was  con- 
firmed by  what  the  Assistant  Commissioners  heard  and  saw  throughout  the  barony.  Of  late 
years  some  landlords  hai'e  entirely  shut  up  their  bogs;  and  one  proprietor  now  sends  his  turf 
four  miles  to  market,  although  there  are  several  bogs  mueli  nearer. 

Districts  in  which  fuel  is  scarce  are  less  frequented  by  vagrants. 
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John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Saclleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talboistoiviif 
Upper. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination.,  vide  p.  24. 

The  average  size  of  cabins  is  about  10  feet  by  9 ; the  u’alls  are  of  mud  or  stone ; sometimes  Munster 
they  contain  but  one  room;  in  general,  however,  there  is  some  kind  of  division  forming  two  County  Clare. 

rooms.  1 he  inner  room  is  never  longer  than  the  bed ; none  of  these  dwellino's  ever  have  a — 

second  story.  There  is  never  any  kind  of  ceiling,  and  the  thatch  is  the  only  roof-  it  is  com-  Examinations 

posed  of  straw  or  rushes,  and  in  many  instances  is  in  a bad  state.  The  floor  is  merely  the  w t 

naked  ground  on  which  the  cabin  is  built;  no  artificial  flooiing  is  ever  formed.  The  flo'ors  of  T.  N.  V'aSba'.^  Es?' 

cabins  are  often  extremely  uneven,  and  are  invariably  damp.  Most  cabins  have  merely  a hole  

in  the  roof  for  a cliimney;  a few  have  a sort  of  flue  formed  of  mud  and  wicker  work,  and  Corcomroe. 

attached  to  the  wall:  chimneys  of  masonry  are  very  rarely  to  be  found.  Grates  are  never  seen  • VV, 

turf  burns  better  on  the  hearth  than  in  a grate.  ’ Cottages. 

The  poor  people  never  have  glass  in  their  ivindows,  wliich  are  merely  holes  not  above  afoot 
square,  fs  ot  above  half  the  labourers’  cabins  have  wooden  doors,  the  fastenine-  is  then  seldom 
anvthnig  more  than  a string  ; the  cabins  in  the  most  public  parts  ha\-e  b'ettcr  doors,  and 
padlocks  to  lock  them  with.  Tlie  raajoritv  of  cabins  have  no  pigsties  or  privies,  but  it  is  much 
more  usual  now  to  have  the  former  than  it  was  a dozen  yeai-s  ago;  on  tlie  whole,  however,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  tliere  has  been  an  improvement  both  in  the  cliimnevs  the 
doors,  and  the  windows  of  cabins.  “ Any  man  building  a house  iioiv,  erects  one  very  Vmicli 
better  than  was  usual  20  years  ago.”— (Archdeacon  Mr.  J.  M‘Xa,nara.  and  F/aii^an) 

The  usual  cost  ol  electing  cabins  is  about  £3  or  £d.  The  rent  of  cabins,  without 'land.  Rent  of  Collases 
vanes  from  £L5s.  to  £2;  m general,  grass  lor  a pig  is  gzrea  m for  that  price.  If  the  labourer  ^ 

rents  only  a site  for  a cabin,  which  he  builds  himself,  he  pays  about  £I  for  it  The  rent  of 
^bins  with  a rood  of  land,  is  from  £1.  lO.s.  to  £2.  10.-.;  this  includes  turf  and  arass  for  a pie- 
1 he  farmer  generally  charges  the  labourer  double  the  rent  he  pays  himself.^  The  labourer 
repairs  his  own  cabin;  he  also  buys  straw  for  the  thatch.  Herdsmen  are  allowed  to  cut 
rushes  on  the  farm  for  thatch. 

There  are  many  labourers’  cabins  collected  in  the  oufskirls  of  the  town  • they  belomr  to  the 
poorest  of  the  class.  Many  others  are  placed  by  the  bog  sides,  never  in  the  centre  of  the 
larm.  ihey  are  always  placed  on  the  worst  land  in  the  larm,  and  at  the  same  time  pav  at 
least  as  much  lor  bad  land  as  the  farmer  pays  for  good.  ^ ^ 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  int|nired  rvhethor  the  tvives  and  children  of  hibonrera 
resident  m remote  places,  hogs  or  moimtains,  are  less  industrious  and  ivell-condiicted  than 
those  lesident  m vi  lages.  Messrs.  Brew  and  Dahj  said  that  they  thought  there  was  no  difliir- 
thS'Weft’h”’°  ■’  ““1  that  whilst  those  in  the  low  grounds  take  more  care  ahout 

tlien  houses,  those  in  the  mountains  aro  the  most  moral  and  the  best  conducted.  •'  Labourers 

I I 
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resident  in  tillages  are  much  worse  conducted  than  others,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  getting 
d,-ink.” (ArchSeacon  Whittxj.) A farmer  who  ploughs  the  labourer’s  garden  is  not  sup- 

posed to  charge  above  the  common  price ; the  labourer  in  general  gives  labour  in  return. 

To  seize  labourers’  goods  on  the  plea  of  rent  being  due,  is  very  common ; the  distress  is 
made  hy  the  farmer’s  own  men,  and  no  charge  can  then  be  made  ; if  the  pig  is  sent  to  the  pound, 
the  charge  would  not  be  above  Is.  The  expense  of  bailiffs  is  never  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  property  seized.  These  seizures,  however,  seem  never  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  lieaping  expenses  on  the  labourer ; but  it  is  often  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  work  or  to  pay 
his  rent.  If  an  illegal  distress  ibr  rent  is  made  on  a labourer,  he  can  obtain  legal  redress ; 
labourers  frequently  apply  under  such  circumstances  to  the  magistrates. 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  parish  is  turf,  which  is  very  cheap  and  in  large  quantities  throughout 
the  barony.  , The  cost  of  fuel  to  the  ordinary  kind'  of  farmers  is  about  £l  or  £1  10s.  per 
annum.  It 'is  very  common  to  deprive  the  labourers  of  fuel  in  order  to  force  them  to  quit  pos- 
session ; however  it  is  very  common  for  landlords  to  prevent  farmers  from  cutting  turf  for  their 
own  consumption.  Flanagan  stated  that  in  the  parish  of  Kilmanaheen  there  ivas,  two 
years  ago,  an  instance  of  a landlord,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  tenants,  preventing  the  latter 
from  cutting  turf  as  a punishment  lor  the  conduct  to  which  he  objected. 

Many  vagrants  come  into  this  barony  to  get  sea  bathing,  and  they  often  remain,  finding  the 
country  cheap  and  fuel  plentiful.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  very  general  for  labourers  residing 
near  bogs  to  go  begging  in  the  summer;  but  it  is  not  now  frequent.  Pilfering  turf  is  very 
common,  and  children  are  encouraged  in  it  by  the  parents,  which  it  was  justly  remarked 
must  have  a lamentable  effect  upon  their  morals.  Turnips  would  have  been  more  planted  in 
this  district  if  it  were  not  for  the  apprehension  of  pilfering.  It  is  thought  that  orchards  would 
not  grow  weU  in  this  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

A COTTAGE  is  usually  13  feet  long  by  10  broad;  the  walls  are  si-x  feet  high,  and  built  of  stone^ 
and  mud.  It  contains  generally  but  one  apartment.  The  roof  is  merely  thatch  composed  of 

bad  materials,  and  coirstantly  in  want  of  repair. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) I'he  thatch  is  of  straw, 

heath,  or  potato  stalks,  and  in  most  cases  keeps  out  the  rain.  The  floor  is  made  of  beaten 
earth ; it  is  commonly  damp,  being  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  below  the 

water  contained  in  the  manure  holes  outside  the  door. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) “There  are  no 

chimneys  in  general ; some  have  a sort  of  basket  above  the  hole  in  the  roof,  and  a few  of  the 

newest  built  have  a chimney- flue  up  by  the  wall  made  of  sticks  and  mud.” — (Sullivan.) ^There 

are  no  stone  chimneys,  and  but  few  of  wood  and  mud.  Cabins  never  contain  grates ; there  is 
no  glass  in  the  windows ; the  doors  have  iron  hinges  with  a wooden  bolt  inside,  and  a hasp 
outside  for  a padlock.  Many  of  the  worst  cabins  have  no  wooden  door  but  a kind  of  hurdle 

with  lieather  or  long  grass  woven  among  the  sticks. — (Sullivan.) There  is  in  general  a 

pigstye  outside  the  cabin,  but  no  otlier  shed.  There  is  an  improvement  of  late  years  in  the 
habitations  of  labourers ; the  walls  are  higher  and  more  straight,  the  roof  better  and  more 
water-tight,  and  the  pig  sleeps  within  the  cabin  less  commonly  than  formerly.  “There  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement'’in  everything  about  the  cabins  of  labourers,  but  a more  decided  one  in 
the  houses  of  the  farmers.  Twenty  years  ago  they  lived  in  cabins  no  better  than  w'hat  the 
labourers  now  have.” — CNlcssrn.  Butler  and  James  O'Conne.ll.) 

“The  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  is  about  £3,  including  the  timber  for  the  roof  and  the  labour 

on  the  walls.” — (Sullivan  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) Cabins  in  the  country  always  have  a little 

land.  “ For  the  rent  they  usuallv  give  three  days’  work  in  each  iveek,  and  they  have  the  grass 

of  a pig,  and  perhaps  of  a coiqfle  of  sheep.” — (Snlliran.) If  the  cabin  was  built  by  the 

labourer  tlie  rent  would  be  tivo  days’  ivorkin  the  week. — (Sullivan.) ^The  rent  charged  for 

the  land  by  the  farmer  to  the  labourer  is  three  or  four  times  what  he  pays  to  the  head  landlord. 

—(Connell  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) The  cabin  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  labourer,  the  farmer 

gives  the  thatch,  or  the  labourer  uses  his  oiiti  potato  stalks. 

Cabins  are  located  in  general  on  the  outskirts  of  larms  by  the  road-side.  The  labourer 
prefers  the  road-side,  that  his  pig  may  go  out  and  feed  along  the  road.  Sullivan  says, 
“A  farmer  always  places  a cabin  away' from  the  cultivated  part  of  his  land,  and  at  a distance 
from  his  corn  fields,  that  he  may  not  differ  li-om  the  trespass  of  labourers’  children  and  pigs. 
A cabin  is  often  placed  on  a piece  of  coarse  moory  land  that  can  be  reclaimed  by  labour.  Such 
land  is  not  much  move  troublesome  tu  a labourer  who  tills  the  ground  with  his  spade,  than  more 
level  land  would  be ; he  is  also  assisted  by  it  in  his  first  crops,  if  the  ground  wants  burning.”— 

(Sullivan.) Cabins  in  the  mountains  arc  less  clean  and  less  tidily  kept  than  those  on  the 

low  grounds.  “ I think  that  it  is  because  they  are  less  likely  to  be  visited  or  noticed  by  other 
people.” (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) “ Labourers  are  more  in  the  habit  oftrespassing  on  their  neigh- 
bours in  places  removed  from  observation.” — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) The  labourer  digs  his  own 

potato  ground ; it  is  never  ploughed. 

It  is  not  usual  to  seize  labourers’  goods  for  arrear  of  cabin  rent ; the  rent  being  paid  hy  weekly 
work  is  very  seldom  in  arrear. 

Turf  is  the  ordinary  fuel.  No  coal  is  used  in  any  part  of  the  barony.  Turf  is  cheap 
throuo'hout,  no  part  being  distant  I'rom  a bog.  The  cost  of  turf  to  ordinary  farmers  is  about  £1 
or  £f  lOi.  a-year.  Turf  being  plentii'ul,  the  early  decline  ol'thc  labourer's  health  and  strength 
is  never  caused  by  want  of  ftiel,  and  there  is  no  wood  in  the  fences  to  pilfer.  The  witnesses 
present  never  heard  of  labourers  being  deprived  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  quit 
their  hoklinCTs.  “Turf  is  often  stolen  out  of  stacks  on  the  bogs,  or  even  by  the  house’  side; 
it  is  not  thourfht  a great  crime;  it  is  committed  by  grown  people  as  well  as  children.” — 

(Mr.  Fitzgerald.) Orchards  have  not  been  prevented  being  planted  by  such  habits:  the 

climate  is  unfavourable  both  for  trees  and  fruit.  Turnips  have  only  been  grown  by  gentlemen. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

“ A CABIN  is  usually  16  feet  long,  12  broad,  and  from  7 to  8 high ; the  walls  aro  built  of  mud 
and  stone.  It  is  divided  by  a hurdle,  into  two  rooms ; some  few  have  a stone  partition,  the 
worst  cabins  have  no  division.  The  inner  room  is  the  smallest,  and  merely  long  enough  for  the 
bed.  The  thatch  is  of  straw,  heath,  potato  stalks,  or  rushes,  and  is  very  otten  not  proof  against 
the  weather  ; there  is  never  an  inner  ceiling.  The  floor  is  merely  the  natural  earth ; if  is  sunk,  and 
below  the  level  of  the  water  dung- holes  outside  the  door,  which  very  frequently  makes  it  damp.” 

— {McDonald  and  O'Keefe..) “ Most  cabins  have  a wicker  chimney-flue  down  the  gable 

end ; but  in  many  there  is  merely  a hole  in  the  thatch  with  a basket  over  it,  and  some  have  not 
even  the  latter.  Grates  are  never  used.  A hole  about  a foot  square  is  iett  as  a wiiulow  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  inner  room,  but  very  seldom  glazed.  The  door  is  usually  left  open  for  light ; 
and  ivhen  shut,  the  chinks  admit  sufficient  air  to  the  outer  room.  The  door  has  iron  hingo&and 
a ivoodcn  bolt,  ivith  a staple  outside  for  a padlock  or  a cord.  Very  few  cabins  have  pigsties  ; 
in  most  cases  the  pig  lives  in  the  house.  do  not  think  there  is  any  perceptible  impro^■e- 

ment  of  late  years  in  the  habitations  of  labourers ; the  thatch  is,  perhaps,  a little  better,  and 
there  are  a lew  more  wooden  doors.” — {M‘Donald  and  Dowling.) 

The  co.st  of  erecting  a cabin  would  bo  about  £2  lO.y.  ^ c estimate  the  door  and  timber  at 
£1  4.V.  6d.,  and  the  labour  and  straw  at  £1  6^.  6f^.  If  it  were  built  by  the  landlord,  the  rent 
ivould  be  about  £1  a-ycar  ; if  built  by  the  tenant,  about  IOj.  When  the  tenant  leaves  the 
cott.age,  he  never  carries  away  any  part  ol'  the  materials,  even  if  the  hmdlord  ejects  him  the 

next  year.” — (M‘ Donald  and  Dowling.) “ The  rent  paid  by  labourers  to  farmers  is  nearly 

double  uhat  is  paid  by  the  latter  to  the  head  landlords  : the  farmer  pays  all  the  charges  on 
the  land  which  he  lets  to  labourers.  If  a labourer  rents  a cabin  from  a gentleman,  the  land- 
lord repair.s  it;  but  the  labourers  often  thatch  their  own  cabins.  Under  common  fanners,  the 
labourer  most  frequently  docs  all  the  repairs  to  his  cabin.” — {M‘ Donald.) 

“ Cabins  are  in  general  placed  on  some  coarse  part  of  the  farm  and  by  the  road-sides,  i\  herc 
the  lahoucer’s  family  u ill  do  least  damage.  Such  a piece  of  land  is  by  that  means  sometimes 

brought  into  use.” — {M'Donald.) “ Labourers  who  live  in  \-illages  are  more  idle  and  more 

addicted  to  dissipation  than  those  whose  cabins  are  placed  sepai-afely.” — (Mr.  Sealy.) “ In 

this  barony  the  labourer  tills  his  own  potato  ground  with  a spaile,  in  other  counties  faimcrs 
often  plough  for  their  labourers.” — (Mr.  Powell,  &c.) 

“ I never  knew  an  instance  of  a labourer’s  goods  being  seized  I'or  rent.” — (Mr.  Sealy.) 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  tlie  barony  is  titrf.  “ It  is  all  well  supplie<l,  no  part  being  very  distant 
from  bogs.  The  turf  of  an  ordinary  farmer  costs  him  on  the  bog  about  £3  per  annum ; the 

expense  of  carriage  depends  upon  the  distance.” — {M‘Doimld.) “ After  the  old  turf  Ls 

consumed,  and  before  the  new  is  fit  for  use,  people  soniel:imes  steal  turt;  hut  tliere  is  very 

little  wood  in  the  fences  that  would  be  taken  away.” — (Mi-.  Miles.) ^"I'lie  same  witness 

says,  “ I have  grown  turnips  twice,  but  they  were  pilfered  to  such  an  extent  that  I have 
never  since  planted  them.  I do  not  know  that  they  were  stolen  because  pilfering  fuel  is 
common;  I should  think  they  took  them  because  they  wanted  to  eat  tliem.”  Mr.  Bland 
says,  “ A gentleman  sowed  a field  of  turnips  in  my  ueiglibourhood,  and  took  no  means 
to  prevent  pilfering.  They  were  consequently  all  stolen but  the  taste  and  usefulness  of 
turnips  became  thereby  so  well  loiown,  that  several  small  patches  were  in  the  succeeding  years 
planted  in  the  parish.” 


Fo7-  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  27. 

The  usual  dimensions  of  a cabin  are  about  20  feet  by  12;  the  walls  are  7 leet  high.  The 
cabin  contains  two  rooms,  the  inner  being  the  smaller.  Straw'  thatch  is  the.  only  covering ; it 
wants  repair  every  three  years,  and  requires  to  he  reuew'ed  every  six  or  seven-  years.  The 
flooring  in  all  cases  is  earth,  full  of  holes,  and,  after  rain,  often  very  w-et.  Some  cabins  have  a 
chimney-flue,  composed  of  sticks  and  mud;  but  many  have  only  a hole  in  the  roof’.  The 
windows  are  generally  20  inches  square,  in  most  cases  glazed,  but  many  may  be  found 
unglazed.  Tliere  are  no  shutters.  The  door  is  hung  on  iron  hinges ; it  has  a wooden  bolt, 
witli  a hasp  outside  for  a padlock.  Most  cabins  have  a small  pigstye  outside  the  door.  In 
every  respect  we  thinJc  they  are  improved  ivithin  the  last  10  yeai-s,  but  not  within  the  last  fii'e 
years.” — (Messi-s.  Shire,  Deely,  See.) 

The  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  is  about  £4  or  £5.” — (Messi-s.  Condon  smUShauglmessy.) 

“ If  the  farmer  builds  it,  the  rent  is  about  £1  10.9 ; if  tlie  tenant,  about  lOs.  The  rent  of 

a cabin  with  a rood  of  land  would  be  from  £2  t-o  £2  lO.v.” — (Messrs.  Deely,  Condon,.  &c.) 

“ K the  cabin  is  built  by  the  labourer,  the  rent  paid  for  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 

about  IOj.  The  labourer  usually  pays  double  the  farmer's  rent ; but  he  pays  no  charges  on 
the  laud.  The  farmer  thatches  and  repairs  the  cabins,” — (M'r.  Cidhane,  See.) 

“ The  labourer  usually  lives  on  the  iarm  where  he  worlcs,  and  his  cabin  is  placed  for  con- 
venience by  a road  side  on  some  waste  comer.” — (Mr.  Condon.) It  is  said  tiiat  “ country 

labonrers  are  better  conducted  than  those  resident  in  villages ; the  more  they  are  detached,  the 
more  quiet  they  are.” 

It  is  also  stated,  that  "•  labourers’  goods  are  frequently  seized  for  rent.  Tliey  (the  farmers) 
often  seize  the  pig  for  rent ; a bailiff  -would  hardly  ever  be  employed  in  seizing  a labourer’s  small 
property,  the  farmer- w'ould  do  it  himself.  If  an  il-legal  distress  is  niade,  tlie  labourer  can  go  Ixi-tljc 
petty  sessions,  and  get  a replevin  for  li-.  6d. ; viz.,  ^d.  for  a summons,  and  1.9.  for  the  rejilevin.” 

“ The  ordinary  fuel  is  turf.  The  price  is  various  in  different  pai-ts  of  the  barony ; li-oni 

Glinn  to  Abbeyfeale  it  is  very  cheap,  around  Rathkeale  it  is  very  deai-.” — (Mr.  Condon.) 

“ In  Shanid  fuel  is  cheap ; £3  or  £4  would  pay  for  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary  farmer.” — 

(Mr.  Fitzgerald.) “ Near  Rathkeale  it  would  cost  a fanner  of  20  acres  £3  per  annum, 

and  he  must  cut  it  and  draw  it  home.” — (Mr.  Condon,  &c.) “ Where  fuel  is  scarce,  pilfering 
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60  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

and  destmction  of  fences  is  common ; there  is  very  little  wood  left  in  tlie  fences.  I think  the 
insufficiency  of  fuel  contributes  to  the  early  decline  of  the  labourers’  health  and  strength.  I 
■ believe  the  poor  suffer  severely  from  want  of  fuel ; they  pick  the  sheep’s  dung  in  my  fields  to 

burn.” — (Mr.  Condon,  &c.) Labourers  are  never  deprived  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 

them  to  quit  their  holdings.  Vagrants  come  in  the  summer  season  to  those  districts  where  fu^ 

is  scarce,  and  in  winter  they  return  to  the  bogs.” — (Mr.  Delnwge.) “ Habits  of  pilfering 

have  prevented  the  growth  of  turnips  and  roots,  but  not  of  apple-trees.  No  farmer  will  plant 
an  orchard  who  has  not  a ■\  ery  long  lease ; if  orchards  are  planted,  it  must  be  done  by  the 

landlord.” — (Mr.  M'Caitky.) Mr.  Condon  says,  “ I would  certainly  grow  turnips,  but  I 

know  that  a very  large  quantity  ivould  be  taken  away  by  pilferers.  The  loss  ivould  be  so  great 
i'rom  thieving,  that  there  would  be  no  profit  on  the  crop.  I could  not  leave  them  sufficiently 
long  ill  the  field  to  attain  their  full  size,  and  then  house  them  for  security.  They  ivould  be 
stolen  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  large  enough  to  eat.  I do  not  thinlc  they  would  be  taken  to 
feed  labourers’  pigs.  Children  and  others  would  take  them  to  eat  both  raiv  and  boiled.  If  I 
was  to  grow  carrots,  or  any  root  of  that  kind,  the  same  thing  would  take  place.  I could 
only  protect  the  crop  by  employing  a man  constantly,  by  <!ay  and  by  niglit,  to  watch 
them.”  M‘Carihy  says,  “Mr.  Fosby  had  a field  of  turnips  last  year,  and  he  erected  a 
sentry-box  in  the  field  that  he  might  have  a man  -watching  them  at  all  times  and  in  all 
wcathei’s.”  Mr.  Delmege  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  “ Mr.  Brown  liad  a field  of  turnips  last 
year,  and  did  not  suffer  from  pilfering.  Mr.  Broivn  liad  a number  of  labourers  constantly, 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  fields.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2S. 

The  walls  of  cabins  are  composed  of  mud  and  straw'  mixed,  and  are  about  seven  feet  in  lieight. 
A cabin  has  generally  but  one  apartment,  which  is  about  16  feet  long,  by  13  wide ; it  seiwes  as 
kitchen  and  sleeping  room.  A cabin  never  has,  in  this  barony,  a second  story ; the  only  covering 
is  the  thatcii,  which  is  composed  of  straw,  and  generally  in  bad  condition ; the  floor  is  simply 
the  earth  on  which  the  cabin  stands,  it  is  very  uneven,  damp,  and  full  of  holes,  which  in  wet 
weather  become  full  of  water.  In  general,  cabins  have  no  chimneys,  but  merely  a hole  in  tlie 
roof  to  let  the  smoke  escape ; how'ever,  chimneys  are  becoming  more  common  here ; they  are 
made  of  scollops  covered  with  plaster  mud.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a grate  to  be  seen  in  a 
labourer's  cabin.  Windows  are  usually  about  12  inches  square ; however,  larger  ones  are  coming 
much  more  into  use.  There  are  regular  stalls  in  the  market  at  Limerick  for  the  sale  of  windows, 
which  are  generally  two  feet  long.  A cabin  door  has  iron  hinges,  wooden  bolts,  and  a hasp  and 
padlock  outside  : the  only  outhouse  is  a pigstye.  There  has  been  an  improvement  of  late  years 
in  the  habitations  of  labourers ; whitewash  is  used  more  frequently  ; the  windows  are  better,  and 
are  kept  much  more  cleanly.  In  building  a cabin  now  they  divide  it  into  two  rooms,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  one  as  a sleeping  apartment. 

The  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  is  about  £5.  The  rent  of  a cabin  without  land,  when  built  by 
the  tenant,  is  about  £1  per  annum,  when  built  by  the  landlord,  about  £2.  The  rent  of  a cabin 
built  by  the  tenant,  with  a rood  of  land,  would  be  £2  lOj.,  if  built  by  the  landlord,  £3  IOj.  ; 
it  is  said,  “the  farmer  charges  the  labourer  from  £3  IOj.  to  £4  per  annum  for  a house  and 
a quarter  of  ground,  for  which  he  pays  the  landlord  only  about  15j.”  The  cabin  is  generally 
kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord. 

The  cabin  of  a labourer  is  placed  generally  on  the  road  side,  and  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
extremity  of  the  farm  on  which  he  is  employed.  Tlic  labourer  is  generally  placed  on  the  worst 
land  on  the  fann,  and  he  pays  as  much  for  it  as  for  good  land.  No  diffoi'ence  can  be  remarked 
in  point  of  industry  between  families  living  in  remote  places  on  bogs  and  mountains,  and  other 
families.  Labourers  resident  in  the  country  are  considered  better  conducted  than  those  in 
villages,  having  less  opportunity  of  getting  whiskey. — (Mr.  Bennett,  Rev.  Mr.  Moimane,  P.  P.) 
Tlie  farmer  generally  ploughs  the  labourer’s  garden  without  charge. 

A labourer’s  goods  may  be  seized  for  rent,  but  it  is  very  seldom  done ; the  expense  of  a seizure 
is  from  8j.  to  lOj.,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  cost  of  a warrant  of  distress,  and  the  fees  of  pound- 
keepers  and  auctioneers. — (Messrs.  Adams,  Bennett,  &c.) 

It  is  not  usual  to  seize  a labourer’s  goods  merely  for  the  purpose  of  heaping  expense  on  him. 
If  an  illegal  distress  is  made  on  a labourer  he  can  obtain  redress  by  replevin,  which  costs  5s. — 
(Messi-s.  Oilmore,  Coote,  &c.) 

Turf,  dried  cow  dung,  and  potato  stalks,  am  the  ordinary  firing  of  the  parish.  Fuel  is 
extremely  expensive,  the  price  is  said  to  be  “ about  Is.  a kish,  and  four  ki,shes  to  the  load.”  The 
cost  of  fuel  to  an  ordinary  farmer  is  about  £6  per  annum.  Some  of  the  farmers  draiv  turf  10 
miles.  Pilfering  of  fences  is  very  common.  “ In  scarce  seasons  there  is  scarcely  a hedge  to  be 

seen.” — (Messre.  Coote,  Bennett,  &c.) The  insufficiency  of  fuel  contributes  to  the  early 

decline  of  the  labourers’  health  and  strength ; great  privation  is  experienced  from  the  scarcity  of 
fuel,  but  a witness  says,  “ the  want  of  blankets  and  “'night-covering’  (as  they  term  if,)  is  what 
they  feel  most.”  There  is  no  instance  known  of  the  deprivation  of  fuel  being  used  as  a punish- 
ment by  landlords,  or  as  a means  of  forcing  labourers  to  quit  their  holdings.  Although  fuel  is 
scarce  in  this  barony,  it  is  much  frequented  by  vagrants ; it  is  supposed  that  they  come  because 
provisions  are  generally  more  plentiful  here  than  in  other  places.  Scarcely  any  theft,  but  that  of 
robbing  the  fences,  is  practised  here ; and  it  is  not  supposed  that  farmers  have  been  prevented 
from  maintaining  orchards  or  cultivating  turnips  by  the  apprehension  of  thefts. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  29. 

A labourer’s  cottage  or  cabin  is  generally  20  feet  long,  by  12  broad ; the  n-alls  are  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  high ; it  contains  two,  sometimes  three,  very  small  apartments ; it  never  has  a second 
story,  and  the  thatch  is  die  only  protection  from  the  iveather;  the  thatch  is  entirely  of  straw, 

and  is  kept  in  good  condition,  if  the  tenant,  has  straw  of  his  on-n. — (All.) ^The  flooring  of  the 

cabin  IS  nothing  more  than  the  eartli,  which  is  frequently  full  of  holes,  and  tliose  often  full  of 

water. — (Carroll.) I'hey  hai'e  no  chimney-flues,  but  in  general  a hole  in  the  roof  for  the 

escape  of  the  smoke.— (Mr.  Doherty.)— — The  windows  are  about  15  inches  square,  and  oftener 
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without  glass,  than  with  it.— (Messrs.  Scully  and  Doherty.) Shutters  are  very  rare.  The 

hinges  of  the  doors  are  iron,  and  the  bolts  of  w^ood.  There  is  a hasp  outside,  to  be  fastened  with  Bar  Middlethird 
a padlock  when  the  family  are  out  of  dooi-s.  Cabins  have  no  out-houses  of  any  sort,  except  — — 

pieties,  and  It  frequently  happens  that  the  pig  sleeps  in  the  house.  State  of  Cottages. 

Wit^h  one  exception,  the  witnesses  think  that  in  the  condition  of  the  habitations  of  labourers, 
there  has  been  no  alteration  or  improvement  of  late  years.  During  the  cholera  season  the  cabins 
were  whitewashed,  but  that  is  now-  neglected.  The  pig  sleeps  in  the  cabin  as  commonly  as 
before,  and  the  floor  and  roof  are  in  as  bad  a state.  Mr.  Doherty,  however,  thinks  that  there  is 
a small  improvement  in  every  respect. 

It  would  cost  about  £10  to  erect  a comfortable  cabin ; if  built  by  the  landlord  or  middle-man  Rent  of  Cottages, 
(the  owner  in  fee  never  building)  the  i-ent  would  be  from  £l  to  £ 1 . 10^.  per  annum ; if  built  by  the 
tenant,  nearly  the  same  amount  w-ould  be  given ; with  a rood  of  land  the  rent  would  be  near  £2.  IOa-. 

It  may  be  said,  on  an  average,  that  the  rent  charged  by  the  farmer  to  the  labourer,  is  double 

what  IS  paid  by  the  fanner  to  the  head  landlord,  but  the  proportion  varies  very  much. (Mr 

Scully.)—— The  cabin  is  always  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenant. 

In  building  cottages  in  the  country  they  are  more  commonly  placed  separate  than  in  villages  Location  of  Cot- 
and  hamlets,  ^o  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  land  on  wdiich  they  are  built;  they 
are  usually  placed  by  the  road  side  for  convenience.  No  chfference  has  been  remarked  between 
the  conduct  of  labourers  resident  in  villages  and  that  of  those  placed  more  out  of  observation.— 

(Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Long,  &c.) No  bargain  is  made  between  farmer  and  labourer  lor 

ploughing  the  labourer’s  garden ; he  gets  a plough  and  horses  whenever  he  wishes. 

It  is  not  common  to  seize  a labourer’s  goods  for  rent  due;  the  expense  of  such  a seizure 
would  not  be  above  4.y.  or  5s. ; in  such  cases  a landlord  generally  seizes  himself— he  could 
seldom  procure  a bailift’  to  act,  that  is,  by  living  in  a wretched  cabin  to  remain  the  le<^al  time 


Recovery  of  Cot- 
tage llcnf. 


in  possession.  Mr.  Long  mentions  an  instance,  which  had  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the 
examination,  of  a man  who  went  himself  and  seized  a labourer’s  furniture  for  rent,  and  drove 
his  pig  to  pound.  If  an  illegal  distress  is  made,  the  labourer  can  redress  himself  by  reple\-in 
which  seldom  costs  more  than  2,?.— (Messi-s.  Fitzgerald,  Long,  Pennefather,  &c.) 

The  ordinary  fuel  is  turf;  it  may  be  procured  at  a moderate  rate  in  most  parts  of  (he  1 
barony,  but  there  are  some  places  very  distant  from  the  bogs.  A holder  of  20  or  30  acres 
hying  near  the  turbary,  gets  his  turf  for  about  £3  a-year;  to  one  living  at  8 or  10  miles 
distance  (which  is  not  uncommon)  the  cost  w'ould  be  doubled.  Where  fuel  is  scarce,  pilfering 
and  destruction  of  woods  and  fences  are  common.  Mr.  Dalton  says,  “ Scarcity  of  fuel  is  certain 
destruction  to  the  hedges  and  ditches  ; the  poor  people  would  be  frozen  othenvise.” 

The  insufficiency  of  fuel,  w-here  it  exists,  it  is  said,  contributes  to  the  early  decline  of  the 

labom-ei-s’  heahh  and  strength ; cow  dung  picked  up  in  the  fields  and  dried,  is  used  for  firimr. 

lheRev.Mri?j/a7i,p.p.,  states,  in  the  village  of  Newinheknew  30  or  40  families  who  possessed 
land  from  20  to  30  acres,  and  who  for  three  or  four  months  had  nothing  to  burn  but  straw  ; 
they  could  affoid.  to  burn  straw,  but  the  poorer  people  in  the  same  place  had  no  fuel  but  dried 
cow  dung.  The  deprivation  of  fuel  has  not  in  any  instance  been  used  by  landlords  as  a means 
of  punishment.  In  places  where  fuel  is  scarce,  vagrants  are  less  frequent.  The  practice  of  send- 
pilfer  fuel,  ivhich  arises  from  scarcity,  is  considered  highly  injurious,  a bad 
habit  being  thus  formed  ; such  habits  prevent  farmers  from  maintaining  fences. — (All) — But  that 

^n  mrdly  be  said  to  be  the  reason  why  turnips  are  not  commonly  grown. — (Mr.  Scully.) 

1 he  Rev.Mr.  Laffan,  r.  c.  c.,  says,  “■  A farmer  told  me  within  the  fast  week,  that  he  planted  in  a 
held  a large  quantity  of  beans,  and  before  the  crop  was  perfectly  ripe  they  -were  all  I aken  au  ay.” 


For  the  Names  of  tlwse  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  .30. 

The  best  cabins  are  32  feet  long,  and  12  broad,  but  many  are  not  above  1 5 feet  long  and  tlie  walls  County  Waterford. 

from  5 to  6 feet  high.-— (Mr.  Power.) Many  cabins  have  only  one  room,  but  a large  proportion  

of  tjiem  are  divided  into  tivo  ; the  inner  room  is  the  smallest,  being  just  large  enough  to  hold  a ^‘^r.Decieswithoui 
bed  and  a table.  There  is  no  ceiling  under  the  thatch,  which  is  commonly  in  bad  order,  and  lets  in  Drum. 

the  rain;  it  is  composed  of  straw,  heath,  or  rushes.  The  floor  is  merely  the  earth,  wliich  is  ‘st-ile  orCollatrps 
Mturally  damp,  and  there  is  no  guard  against  this. — (Messrs.  Cai  bery,  Leamj,  Holan,  Welsh,  ^ ' 

macarthy,  P.  Walsh.) In  general  cabins  have  chimneys,  and  chimney  flues,  made  of 

basket-work  and  mud;  some  cabins  have  no  chimneys,  but  only  a hole,  in  the  roof.  The 
Windows  are  about  14  inches  by  24,  and  commonly  contain  glass.  The  doors  have  iron  hinges, 
a wooden  bolt,  and  a hasp  outside  to  fasten  with  a padlock.  Cabins  never  have  privies.  In 
he  country  parts  the  pig  sleeps  in  the  house  as  commonly  as  in  a pigstye.  It  is  stated  that 
ere  IS  an  improvement  in  the  habitations  of  labourers  within  the  last  20  years:  agreatcr 
number  of  them  have  chimneys ; the  cabin  is  generally  larger;  they  have  more  commonly  glass 
m me  windows ; the  cabin  is  more  weather  tight ; and  pigsties  are  more  common. 

Ihe  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  is  about  £5.  If  the  cabin  is  built  by  a farmer,  the  labourer  Rent  of  Coftages. 
pays  horn  £1  lOj.  to  £2  rent;  if  he  builds  it  himself,  he  pays  about  £1  rent.  The  labourer 
usually  pays  a farmer^  for  an  acre  of  ground  the  same  rent  which  the  farmer  pays  : the  former 
in  that  ease  manures  it  himself,  and  holds  it  only  one  year.  If  the  land  is  near  the  sea  coast, 
an  manured  with  sea-wbed,  the  labourer  pays  IOj.  per  acre  more.  The  cabin  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  labourer.  s.  J t'  i 
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62  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  C05IMISSI0NERS  for  inquiring 

Labourers  in  generalta-ethBir  cabins  on  the  farms  where  they  are  eniployed  but  latteriy 
the  landlords  and  fanners  object  to  their  being  placed  on  the  farm.  When  the  cabin  is  on  the 
farm,  it  is  at  some  extremity;  in  order  that  as  little  damage  as  posslUe  may  be  done ; if  there 
is  a coarse  piece  of  ground,  it  is  given  him  os  a cabbage  garden.  The  wives  and  of 

the  labourers  in  the  mountains  are  less  tidy  than  those  m the  low  grounds._(Messrs.  Maearthy 

and  Hudson.) The  country  labourers  are  considered  as  better  conducted  than  those  m towns 

from  being  less  exposed  to  temptations. — (Messrs.  Boats,  and  Holy.)  ^Wheii  dairy  ground 
or  con  acre  is  let  before  being  ploughed,  the  former  charges  8.r.  per  acre  for  ploughing. 

It  is  usual  for  a farmer  to  seise  the  potatoes  of  a labourer  until  the  rent  is  paid.— (Messrs.  Boats, 

smiHshl) The  usual  foe  for  distraining  is  4s.  6ii.  BaihSs  are  seldom  employed.  I he 

custom  generally  adopted  is  this,  the  farmer  comes  and  cuts  vyith  a spade  a “cross  on  the 
potato  ridue,  and  the  tenant  never  has  boon  known  to  dig  any  of  them  after  tbs  until  he  comes 

to  an  arraSgement  with  the  landlord."— (Mr.  Boats,  &c.) If  an  illegal  distress  is  made 

upon  a labmirer,  he  can  obtain  redress  before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  by  replevin,  the 
expense  of  which  is  about  56'.  &d.  . i i.  i 

The  ordinal^  fuel  of  the  barony  is  turf  and  furze.  Firing  is  very  scarce  here ; hedges  are 
very  much  pilfered  in  consequence.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  hedges  neai-  the  road. 
“ lie  labourers  suffer  much  from  cold,  and  want  of  power  to  dry  therr  clothest  We  thuik 
that  the  want  of  firing  is  so  great  as  to  injure  their  liealth.”— (Messrs.  UsJie^-,  Boate,  Carbmj, 

Lawrlev  ) ^The  deprivation  of  fuel  has  been  used  as  a means  of  punishment  when  quarrels 

have'  taken  place  between  the  landlord  and  tenboit ; but  the  witnesses  have  never  heard  that 
labourers  haW  been  by  this  means  forced  to  quit  their  holdings.  Districts  where  fuel  is 
scarce  are  less  frequented  by  vagrants ; they  come  here  to  beg  m the  summer,  and  return  to 

their  own  homes  near  the  bogs,  in  winter.” Mr.  Langley  says,  “■  W hen  I came  of  age,  1 found 

that  63  families  had  located  themselves  on  ray  bog,  ibr  the  mere  purpose-  of  digging  and  seiiing 
the  turf.”  “ It  is  said  that  parents  send  their  children  out  to  pilfer  fuel,  and  that  this  must  have 

introduced  vicious  habits  into  that  class.” Mr.  Hudson  says,  “ I think  that  parents  do 

encourage  the  stealinir  of  fuel,  and  that  it  must  tend  to  demoralize  the  children,  and  incite 

them  to  steal  other  things.” “ I consider  that  the  increase  of  thefts  is,  in  a great  measure, 

owing  to  children  having  been  sent  out  when  young  to  plunder  for  fuel,  and  having  thus  formed 

early  habits  of  thieving.”— (Mr.  Lavgkij.) Such  habits  prevent  fanners  from  maintaining 

fences  or  orchards,  and  from  cultivating  turnips  and  other  root  crops. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31. 

A CABIN  is  generally  about  25  feet  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and  7 in  height.  Tlie  walls  are  of 
mud,  mixed  with  straw.  It  usually  contains  two  rooms,  a kitchen  and  a bedroom,  divided  by 
a hurdle,  or  a mud  wall.  The  sleeping  apartment  is- smaller  than  the  other  by  about  six  feet; 
cabins  never  have  a second  story.  The  only  protection  I'rom  weather  is  the  straw  thatch, 

which  is  o-enerally  in  very  bad  condition,  admitting  the  ivet. Mr.  Hunt  says,  “ It  is  nothing 

but  living'under  a dunghiU.” ^The  floor  is  merely  the  earth  oti  which  the  cabin  is  built. 

“ It  is  o-enerally  uneven,  and  filled  with  holes,  and  almost  always  damp.  ’ — (Messrs.  Christmas 

and  Hunt.) “They have  frequently  only  a hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  smoke  escape.  _ Where 

there  are  chimneys,  they  ai’e  of  hurdles  made  into  wicker-work,  and  plastered  over  with  mud 
composed  of  cow  dung  and  lime.  Grates  are  never  ha  use,  warmth  bcin^  supposed  to  be  better 
diflused  by  the  turf  being  placed  on  a sort  of  hob.  The  ordinary  size  of  the  windows  is  from  10 
inches  to  a foot  square.  Cabins  have  more  frequently  only  a slate  bored  with  holes,  which 
admits  both  light  and  air.  The  windows  have  no  shutters  ; tlie  doors  generally  have  hinges. 
There  is  seldom  any  out-house,  except  a pigstye,  but  the  pigs  are  as  frequently  in  the  cabin.”— 

(Messrs.  Christmas  and  Hunt.) The  witnesses- agi-ee  in  the  statement  that  the  character  of 

the  cabins,  generally,  has  improved  of  late  years-;  h is  more  uncommon  now  than  it  was  formerly 
to  find  cabins  without  clmnueys,  without  glass  w indows,  or  without  pigsties. 

The  following  statement  is  gii'en  of  the  expense  of  erecting  a cabin  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Timber  for  roof 0 12  0 

Ton  of  straw 

Carriage  of  stones,  3 feet  high  by  14  wide  . . .050 

Caniage  of  timber G 2'  6 

Carpenter  putting  up  I'oof 0 2 6 

Door,  &c..  and  making 0 5 0 

Building  cabin  walls 0100 

Thatcher,  four  days O'  4 0 


Total  . . .360 

“'The  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  generally  averages,  however,  about  £5.” — (ill'.  Hunt.) 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  without  ground,  il'  built  by  the  landlord,  is  about  £2  ; when  built  by  the 

labourer,  about  10, y. — (Mr,  Hunt,  &c,.) ^"nie  rent  of  a cabin,  with  a.  rood  of  land,  is  about 

£2  106. — (Mr.  Wolfe.) “ Ground  let  at  tlie  rate  of  £2  per  acre  to  a farmer  by  the  land- 
lord, is  generally  let  by  tlie.  farmer  to  the  labourer  at  £5.” — (Mr.  Esnmide,  &c.) Cabins 

arc  generally  kept  in  repair  by  tlie  hindlords. Mr.  Hunt  says,  “ They  are  kept  in  such 

bad  repair  that  they  are  constant  subjects  of  litigation.” 

In  this-  part,  of  the  country,  labourers,  for  the  most  pai-t,  live  not  in  villages,  hut  iu  single 

houses. — (Mr.  Ccireiv,  &c.) “ A cabin  is  always  placed  on  the  ivorst  spot  that  the  farmer 

can  pick  out” — (Mr.  Hv.ni.) “ Labourens  are-  charged  always  as  much  for  the  had 

ground  as  the  farmer  gives  for  the  good,  and.  frequently  much.  more.  — (Messrs.  Jftwii  and 
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Christmas.)— There  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  point  of  industry  or  conduct  between 
labouring’  families  residing  lu  leinote  districts,  and  those  lii'ing  in  A'iliages — all  arc  anxious  for 

employment.” — (Messrs.  Christmas  and  Hunt.) A farmer  generally  ploughs  the  warden 

for  his  labourer,  without  charge. — (Mr.  Hunt,  &c.)  ^ 

“It  is  not  usual  to  seize  a labourer’s  goods  for  cottage  rent  due.  It  is  the  custom  in  this 
barony  for  a landlord,  when  con  acre  rent  is  duo  by  a tenant,  to  stick  a “ wooden  cross”  in  the 
ground,  and  there  is  no  instance  known  here  of  a man  digging  his  potatoes,  or  takin<^  his  crop 
under  such  circumstances,  without  first  paying  the  rent ; if  he  did  so,  he  would  bo  despised  by 

his  ueighbours.”— (Dr.  Water.^,  &c.) If  an  illegal  distress  for  rent  is  made  on  a labourer,  he 

can  obtain  redress  by  replevin  at  quarter-sessions,  at  the  cost  of  2.<t-6d.— (]\Ir.  Maxwell.) 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  barony  is  turf  and  furze.  They  can  be  procured  at  a cheap  rate 

in  most  parts  ot  the  barony  in  sufficient  quantities. — (Messrs.  Carew,  Esmonde,  &c.) “ A 

fai-mer  of  20  acres  burns  about  50  lushes  of  turf  in  the  year,  together  with  furze.  The  expense  of 
drawing  it  home,  labour,  &c.,  is  about  Ij.  Qd.  a kish,  which  makes  the  expense  of  fuel  about  £4. 5s. 
per  annum.”  There  is  not  much  destruction  of  woods  or  fences.  Insufficiency  of  fuel  contri- 
butes to  the  early  deebne  of  the  labourer’s  health  and  strength.  “ I have  known  many  cases  of 
pulmonary  comjdaints,  rheumatic  affections,  and  bowel  complaints,  caused  or  aggravated  by  want 

of  fuel.” — (Dr.  JVuters.) There  is  no  instance  known  of  the  deprivation  of  fuel  beingiised  as 

a means  of  punishment,  or  of  forcing  labourers  to  quit  their  holdings.  Districts  in  wSich  fuel 
is  scarce,  are  less  i'requented  than  others  by  vagrants.  Dr.  Waters  says,  “ Carrig-a-vantry  is  a 
place  of  great  resort  for  beggars,  and  bad  characters  settle  there.  There  are  a groat  many 
turbaries  in  the  neighbourhood  which  are  considered  to  offer  the  inducement  for  settlincr.'” 
Pilfering  of  turnips  has  been  going  on  to  some  extent  here  lately — not  by  children,  but  by  adufts. 
Dr.  Waters  says,  “ The  quantity  of  castor  oil  used  is  much  increased,  in  consequence  of  bowel 
complaints  and  dysenteries  being  produced  by  eating  tumips.”  It  is  supposed  that  such 
habits  have  prevented  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  Mr.  E.nnonde  says,  “ I would  have  planted 
turnips  this  year  instead  of  rape,  but  that  I feared  they  would  be  stolen.” 


Cottages  and 
Cabins. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  E.xamination,  vide  p.  32. 

The  cabins  generally  consist  of  tw^o  “bays”  or  apartments,  one  for  living  in  by  day,  which  Ulster. 
is  from  10  to  12  feet  square,  the  other  is  usually  made  with  a \fiew  to  its  containing  two  Comity  Armao-b 

looms,  and  is  about  14  feet  long.  The  side- wall  is  about  eight  feet  high.  In  this  part  of  the  - ’ 

country  the  cabins  are  built  of  mud  and  rushes  mixed,  which  makes  excellent  walls,  and  Examinaiions 
whi(di  they  prefer  to  stone  and  mortar,  as  being  much  warmer,  and,  when  the  clav  is'  ■well  t u 

tempered.  less  liable  to  clamp.  Cabins  have  no  lohs  nor  ceilings ; “nothing  but  a little  screen  jafi.s^O’Hor’Efq'^' 

of  straw,  which  they  sometimes  put  over  the  bed  to  keep  off  the  soot''— (Tomlinson.)  

The  roofs  of  cabins  here  are  tolerably  good;  they  are  composed  of  thin  sods  laid  over  the  P'"'-  Rcjci, Lower, 
spars,  and  covered  ivith  a straw  thatch.  The  floors  are  made  by  digging  up  the  ground  on  r- 
which  the  house  is  built,  and  then  trampling  it  into  a solid  consistency.  “When  this  is  to  rabinf^ 
be  done,”  said  Captain  Atkinson,  “ they  sometimes  have  a dance  for  that  pui’iiose,  hav’nt 
they  Barney  Yes,  sir,  and  many  a match  comes  out  of  a thing  of  the  sort.”— ( Barney 

Hally.) Unless  there  is  a drain  made  round  the  house,  the  floors  become  damp  in  wet 

weather,  and  in  general  the  floors  are  damp.  These  cabins  for  the  most  part  have  chimiievs 
composed  of  sticks  and  mud ; they  have  no  grates.  The  houses  are  greatly  improved  in  respect 
to  window's  ; good  large  ones  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  On  inquiring  whether  cabins  are 
piovicled  with  privies,  Captain  Atkinson,  stated,  that  he  knew  only  of  one  farmer  who  had  one. 

On  the  whole,  “the  face  of  the  country  is  much  improved  with' regard  to  the  houses  of  the 

people.  —(Captain  Atkinsm.) AU  agreed  in  this  statement  and  that  the  houses  were 

better  built.  ^ It  ivas  added,  “ and  more  generally  whitewashed.”  On  this  Barney  Hally 
remarked,  “ Yes,  and  many  is  the  disappointment  the  beggar  gets  at  these  fine  whitewashed 
houses.” 


The  cost  of  erecting  a house  with  two  “bays”  (apartments)  is  £7  or  £8.  Cabins  are  not  Rent  of  CoUa<ves 
^ilt  by  the  labourer,  but  always  by  the  farmer  hero ; and  the  rent  is  £2  for  two  bays.— (Jawicj 

Hanlon.) The  rent  of  cabins,  with  a bit  of  ground,  varies  from  £2  to  £3,  according  to  the 

size  of  the  garden  attached.  Colonel  Close  said  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  rent 
charged  by  the  farmer  to  tlic  labourer,  and  that  paid  by  the  farmer  to  tlie  landlord ; he  had 
TOttiers  on  his  land  who  paid  far  move  to  the  former  than  the  latter  to  him,  in  proportion. 

The  landlord  always  keeps  the  cabin  in  repair. 

The  labourers’  cabins  are  always  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  farm ; “ where  else,”  said  Location  of  Cot- 
Mr.  Ingram,  “w'ould  they  be  put?  The  farmers  don’t  like  them  to  be  near  their  own  fami-  'ag«s. 
hes.  "I’he^^ children  would  raise  constant  broils  and  fights,  and  their  fowl  would  injure  the 
corn  fidds.”  Captain  Barker  said  that  many  quarrels  arose  from  children’s  contentions.  On 
inquii-ing  whether  it  was  usual  for  the  farmer  to  plough  the  cottier’s  garden,  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  were  informed  that  when  a small  garden  is  attached  to  a house,  they  work 

It  with  a spade,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  acre.— (liccrnew  Hally.) “ I have  an  acre,  and  I 

spade  it  every  inch.”' — (James  Hanlon.) 

Tlie  laboiirers’_  goods  are  said,  to  be  often  seized  on  the  plea  of  rent  being  duo.  “ It  is  Recovery  of  Cot- 
otten  ilone  both  in  town  and  country.” — (Mr.  Black.) The  expenses  which  a lal)ourcr  tage  Rent. 

Upon  the  estates  of  Lord  Gosfovd,  Colr>nel  Close,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  the  imiirovcment  is  most 
^maikable.  The  houses  all  have  a clean  and  respectable  appearance.  The  people  told  Ihe  Assistant 
Commissioners  that  whenever  there  was  a bad  dwelling,  Mr.  Blacker,  Lord  Gosford’s  agent,  con- 
emned  it,  and  obliged  the  tenant  to  build  a new  one,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  timber  for  the 
rooh  and  pmsenting  him  with  good  glazed  windows  when  the  walls  were  finished.  Tiie  same  is  done 
on  Colonel  Close’s  and  the  Richardson  estates. 
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incurs  bv  such  a proceeding  are  I f.  for  the  seizure,  and  2j.  for  the  auction.  (James 

Hanlon) Tiie  expense  of  bailiffs  seems  to  be  the  same,  whatever  the  value  of  the  property 

seized;  but  the  witnesses  never  knew  of  an  instance  of  such  proceedings  being  taken  merely 
to  heap  expense  on  the  tenant.  If  an  illegal  distress  for  rent  be  made  on  a laboui-eiyhe 
can  get  a replevin,  and  the  case  will  be  tried  the  next  court  day.— (Captain  Barker,) 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  barony  is  turf;  but  the  labourers  burn  anything  they  can  get; 
brambles,  whins,  cow  dung,  thorns,  &c.— Lennell.) -“Fuel,”  said  Patrick  Camp- 

bell, “is  very  dear;  a cait-load  will  cost  from  3^.  to  As.  in  wintei’,  but  to  say  the  truth  vve 
send  the  children  out  to  gather  anything  they  can  collect  to  boil  the  pot.’  Ihis  witness,  in 
rei^ly  to  the  question,  “Would  you  send  your  children  out  to  take  from  tlie  farmers  hedges . 
said,  “Ay,  and  from  his  turf-stack  too;  would  you  have  us  go  to  bed  without  our  supper? 

Sometimes  we  have  to  burn  the  beds  from  under  us.” — (Peter  Rocks.) The  question  being 

put  “Now  did  any  man  here  ever  burn  thestraw  oFhis  bed?  A^eaZ,  a labourer,  replied,  “ Ay, 
I chd  many  a time,  and  I have  land;  and  burned  the  roof  of  the  pigsty,  and  a stool  or  a 
chair;  oh,  sir,  you  don’t  know  what  we  have  to  do  sometimes  for  the  want  of  the  fire. 
No  instances  liowever  had  occurred  of  labourers  being  deprived  of  fuel  in  order  to  force 
them  to  quit  their  holdings,  nor  had  landlords  here  ever  used  deprivation  of  fuel  as  a means 
of  punishment.  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  the  system  of  pilfering  contracted  by  children  on 
account  of  the  want  of  fire  is  the  source  of  more  demoralization  than  any  other  circurn- 
stance.  Farmers,  however,  are  not  now  deterred  from  cultivating  turnips  lest  they  should 
be  pilfered.  “ Turnijis  have  now  become'  general  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that  they 
are  not  such  a rarity;  hut  a few  yearn  ago  they  were  greatly  plundered.”— (Mr.  Bruce.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blacker  mentioned  that  " the  first  year  he  set  a field  of  turnips  every 

single  one  was  stolen.”  — 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 

The  usual  dimensions  of  a cottage  are  20  feet  by  10,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  Cabins 
generally  contain  two  apartments,  a kitchen  and  a sleeping  place ; the  general  size  of  each 
apartment  is  about  10  feet  square.  The  roofs  of  cabins  are,  in  many  cases,  in  a very  in^fterent 
condition ; and  the  floors  made  of  earth  are  by  no  means  a sufficient  protection  against  the 
damp.  The  windows  of  cabins  are  very  small;  a great  many  ol  them  have  no  windows  at  all. 
“ A great  number  of  the  cabins  have  no  pigsties,  the  pigs  mostly  live  with  themselves. 

(Michael  Flaherty.) Major  Bailey  says,  that  “ there  has  not  been  the  least  improvement  of 

late  yeare  in  the  habitations  of  labourers,”  and,  indeed,  they  could  never  have  been  in  a worse 
condition,  both  inside  and  outside,  than  many  of  them  appeared  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. 

“ I have  built  some  cabins  lately  which  cost  me  £4  each ; they  pay  the  expense  of  erection 
ill  two  years.”— (Mr.  Renny.)  There  is  in  general  a little_  garden,  but  not  a quarter  of  a 
rood  in  extent,  attached  to  cabins.  Labourers  do  not  build  their  own  cabins ; sometimes  a worn 
out  creature  constructs  a hovel  of  sods  on  the  side  of  a bog,  a hovel  not  fit  for  the  reception  of 
a pig.  The  landlords  make  an  agreement  to  keep  the  cabin  in  repair,  hut  do  not  always 
fulfil  it. 

Labourers  are  always  located  at  the  outside  parts  of  the  farm,  that  the  farmers  may  not  be 
annoyed  by  them  ; the  town  labourers  are  considered  to  be  woree  conducted  than  those  residing 
in  the  country  districts,  the  former  are  more  exposed  to  temptation. 

The  combination  against  the  Connaught  men,  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  Evidence,  was 
formed  by  town  labourers.  The  plough  is  not  used  in  this  barony. 

The  manure  and  the  pig  are  sometimes  seized  for  rent,  but  a sale  rarely  takes  place ; the 
arrangement  in  these  cases  generally  is,  that  the  labourer  should  give  up  the  house,  and  get  a 
clear  receipt. — (Mr.  Renny.) 

Turf,  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  parish,  is  abundant,  and  a great  source  of  comfort ; it  was 
stated,  however,  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the  Connaught  beggars  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
a circumstance  much  complained  of. 

Disti-icts  ill  which  a scarcity  of  fuel  exists  are  less  frequented  by  vagrants. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

Till!  cottages  are,  in  general,  from  15  to  18  feet  long,  and  from  10  to  12  wide,  and  are  com- 
posed of  stones  and  mud  rudely  put  together : they,  in  many  cases,  consist  of  hut  one  room,  but 
in  some  they  screen  off  a small  portion  for  sleeping ; in  such  cases,  the  kitchen  or  room  in  which 
they  live  by  the  day  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cabin.  The  cabins  never  have  a second 
story.  The  thatch  is  the  only  covering  from  the  weather,  and,  indeed,  from  the  height  of  the 
cabin,  ceilings  would  only  be  a nuisance,  for  even  as  it  is,  the  cabins  are  sometimes  tilled  with 
smoke.  , • ■ j 

The  thatch  is  of  straw,  and,  in  general,  tolerably  good,  but  in  some  cabins  which  were  visited, 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  roof  full"  of  holes ; the  inhabitants  said  that  in  wet 
weather  they  were  obliged  to  move  the  bed  from  one  part  of  the  cabin  to  another.  In  all  cabins 
in  this  district,  both  from  the  evidence  given  and  from  personal  inspection,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners can  state,  that  in  no  case  are  the  floors  of  the  labourers’  cabins  formed  of  anything 
but  clay  (such  as  a floor  iirepared  for  threshing  is  made  of,  and  prepared  in  the  same  way). 
In  some  cases  nothing  is  done  to  the  ground,  but  it  is  left  as  it  was  before  the  house  was  built 
on  it.  The  floors,  for  the  most  part,  were  uneven  and  full  of  liolos  containing  dirty  water, 
throuc'h  which  the  ducks  and  pigs  were  trampling ; and  it  appeared  that  in  many  cases  the  floors 
were  fewer  than  the  ground  outside,  so  that,  of  couree,  in  wet  weather  the  water  must  come  in. 
Most  of  the  cabins  have  low  chimneys  composed  of  mud  and  sticks.  In  some  cases  an  old  firkin 
was  stuck  ill  by  W'ay  of  chimney.  Grates  are  never  used,  as  turf  does  not  need  them.  The 
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usual  size  of  u-indows  in  the  cabins  of  labourers  is  about  a foot  square,  some  of  tliem  arc  glazed, 
and  some  are  filled  u’ith  old  rags,  \^^^en  this  was  observed  to  Canter  Murphj,  he  replied, 
“ There  is  not.  a night  in  tlie  wcelc  that  I don’t  stick  my  old  rags  in  the  \vindow  to  keep  the 

wind  out.” “ Some  windows  are  not  the  size  of  the  crown  of  my  liat.” — Crome-') 

-The  doors  have  hinges.  Have  the  cabins  usually  privies  ? “ What  are  them,  Sir  ?” — 

(Hilleti') ^They  have  small  sheds  for  cows  and  pig^.  “ Tire  general  condition  of  the 

labourer’  cottages  is  about  the  same,  now  as  it  used  to  be.” — {Hillen.) 

The  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  is  £5  or  £6 ; they  make  thorn  of  mud  and  stone,  and  then  they 
wash  them  outside  with  lime.  “ They  don’t  mix  lime  with  the  mortar ; it  is  too  dear  in  this 

district;  it  is  brought  from  a great  distance.” — (Mr.  Crofton.) The  cottier  never  builds  the 

cabin.  The  rent  of  it,  with  a rood  of  land,  will  be  up  to  £3  at  least ; without  it,  it  varies  from 
£2  to  £3.  The  Assistant  Commissionei-s  having  inquired  what  proportion  the  rent  charged  by 
the  fEinner  to  the  labourer  bears  to  that  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  head  landlord,  were 
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answered,  “ Why  the  farmer  pays  nothing  to  the  head  landlord  for  any  houses  on  the  farm ; 

hetakesthelandby  the  acre,  and  then  he  charges  us  £3  for  a house.” — (Braii/gaii.) “ The 

farmer  ought,  according  to  agreement,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  but  Mr.  Crofton,  sub-inspector  of 
police,  says,  “ They  often  seize  the  labourers’  goods  for  rent,  though  they  themselves  have  not 
observed  their  part  of  the  contract.” 

The  labourers’ houses  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  country  districts,  as  near  the.  bog  Location  of  Cot- 
as they  can  get,  and  the  farmer  usually  selects  the  poorest  parts  of  the  farm  to  build  the  tages. 
cabins  on.  “ If  there  is  a bog,  or  a rock,  or  a swamp,  or  a fen  on  the  I'arra,  ’tis  there  he  puts  the 
labourer : I say  this  from  my  own  experience ; I lia\'e  had  50  years’  experience  of  it,” — {James 

Branigan.) “The  labourers  in  town  are  not  so  well  conducted  as  those  in  the  country 

districts ; they  have  more  temptation  in  town ; and  as  to  the  children  in  tire  country,  they  are 
better  behaved;  they  have  not  so  many  patterns  of  devilment.” — {Mrnphy.) 

The  farmer  usually  charges  a cottier  or  labourer  for  ploughing  for  him,  Gs.  a-day  for  a yoke, 
two  horses  and  a man ; biit  very  few  labourer  have  a day’s  ploughing. 

“ The  farmers  come,”  said  Branigan,  “ the  day  the  labourers’  rent  is  due,  and  oficn  Rccoveiy  of  Cot- 
the  day  before,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ■warning  them  to  prepare.  The  rent  is  due  half-yearly;  some 
give  two  or  three  weeks ; if  the  rent  is  not  ready  then  the  goods  are  seized : very  few  niarlcet 
days  pass  by  when  goods  are  not  to  be  sold  for  labourers’  rent  at  the  market  house.  Tl)e 
bailift’  charges  Is.  and  the  auctioneer  charges  according  to  the  sale,  but  in  some  cases  the  land- 
lord himself  acts  as  bailiff.  I kne^v  a man  called  James  Rollins,  and  his  landlord  seized  his 


goods  for  Is.  rent  due.  ’Twas  because  Rollins  refused  to  sell  him  a heap  of  dung  sometime 
before,  when  he  could  get  more  for  it  elsewhere  than  his  landlord  would  give  him.” — 

{Branigan.') When  a landlord  makes  an  illegal  distress  the  labourer  can  get  redress  by 

applying  to  the  magistrates.  The  ordinary  fuel  in  use  here  is  turf,  bogs  being  abundant  in  this 
district.  In  England  bogs  go  by  the  name  of  “peat  moss.”  Fuel  is  not  cheap.  A creel  or  pan- 
nier which  a man  carries  on  his  hack  costs  4d.  Small  farmers  generally  take  a part  of  a moss, 
about  a rood,  at  a rent  of  from  15s.  to  £1.  They  often  underlet  small  portions  of  this  at  a 
higher  price  to  the  labourers.  “I  myself  have  paid  10s.  for  six  sq\iare  perches.” — {Davison.) 

Taking  a moss  by  the  rood  means  that  permission  is  given  to  cut  out  of  the  bank,  or  work 

up  out  of  the  hog-hole  as  much  turf  as  can  be  spread  on  a rood.  Pilfering  fuel  is  not  common ; 
the  children  sometimes  pull  the  brambles  out  of  the  fences  when  turf  is  scarce.  Many  suffer  in 
■winter  from  want  of  fuel.  “ I have  often  been  obliged  to  burn  my  bed  straw  to  boil  my  supper, 

or  an  old  chair  or  stool,  though  I’m  surrounded  by  bog.” — {Mtnyhy.) “I  have  olieii,” 

said  Davisoji,  “been  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  my  supper  for  want  of  fuel  to  boil  it.”  “The 
landlord  sometimes  seizes  the  turf  and  Sells  it  off  by  auction ; this  is  not  often  done,  but  he 

would  seize  it  as  soon  as  anything  else.” — {Branigan.) “Vagrants  generally  go  near  the 

bogs  by  night  to  be  sure  of  a fire  to  boil  their  potatoes.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  loho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  35. 

The  cabins  of  labourers  in  this  barony  are  greatly  superior  to  those  in  Upper  Iveagh,  both  in  Bnv  Lecale 
size  and  general  appearance.  They  are  from  25  to  30  feet  in  lengfli  by  12  to  15  wide  in  the  ‘ 
clear.  The  side  wall  of  a house  fit  for  a laboxiring  man  is  eight  feet  high.  In  almost  every  Slate  of  Cottages, 
house  in  the  barony  there  are  t^vo  rooms,  one  fora  kitchen  the  other  for  sleepitig, both  are  about 
the  same  size.  There  is  never  any  secotul  story,  nor  a ceiling  of  any  sort;  “there  is  nothing 

between  us  and  the  sky  but  the  thatch  and  u'hatcver  cobwebs  are  on  it.” — {Keovn.) The 

thatch  however  is  generally  a good  one ; it  is  composed  of  wheaten  straw,  which  is  very  abundant 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  this  barony.  The  floors  are  for  the  most  part  of 
clay.  Some  make  floors  of  lime  and  the  ashes  of  a smithy ; these  are  said  to  make  the  best  flooiv 
Some  scrape  the  mud  off  the  road  for  the  purpose,  that  being  considered  a better  material  than 
common  clay.  “ In  wet  weather,  when  a man  can’t  keep  up  a strong  fire,  the  floors  aird  walls 

are  damp;  this  brings  complaints  on  people  in  years.” — {Kcoivn.) All  the  cabins  have 

chimneys,  which  for  tlie  most  part  arc  of  brick ; the  cost  of  erecting  a chimney  is  thus  stated ; 

“ Is.  Sd.  for  100  of  bricks,  8d.  for  half  a barrel  of  lirae,  and  Is.  to  the  mason.” — {Known.) 

The  windows  are  two  feet  by  one,  and  are  generally  glazed ; the  doors  and  sluittcrs  have  iron 
hinges,  latches,  bolts,  &c.  Cabins  all  have  grates.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  their  cost  it 
was  stated  “that  2s.  6rf.  would  buy  you  a grate  that  would  boil  you  a dinner  fit  for  a man  of 

£100  a-year.”— (ifewtvn) There  is  usually  no  out- house  but  a pigstye ; the  coals  are  kept 

in  the  house.  Cabins  have  no  privies  attached.  The  labourers  all  stated  that  they  were  I'ar 
more  careful  about  their  houses  of  late  years  than  I'ormerly.  “They  have  to  he — there  are  so 
many  diseases  going.”' — {Keoxvn.) 

“The  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  with  two  rooms  is  about  £12,  if  it  be  iniule  of  good  materials.”  of  Cottages. 

— {Gillchrist.) ^“A  little  cabin  with  only  one  room  can  he  erected  for  £5,  but  the 

K K 
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timber  would  be  of  an  inferior  quality.” — (Mr.  Trotter.') Some  of  the  farmers  remarked 

that  it  would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  good  timber,  for  that  of  which  Mr.  Trotter  spoke 
would  decay  in  a few  years.  The  rent  of  a cabin  is  said  to  vary  from  £1.  Is.  to  £2.  2s.,  accord- 
ing to  the  size ; but  Mr.  Trotter  stated  that  he  kneiv  of  several  labourei-s  who  pay  up  to  £3  for 
cabins  with  only  one  room.  When  a labourer  wishes  to  build  a house  himself,  an  acre  ofunre- 
clainied  land  is  leased  to  him  by  the  farmer  at  a rent  sometimes  four  times  as  high  as  he  pays 
himself,  and  on  this  the  labourer  builds  his  cabin.  The  farmer  generally  gives  him  a 21  years’ 
Jonathan  Binns,  Ksq.  lease.  Or  a longer  term  if  his  own  tenure  admit  it.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  by 
James  i ca,  s,q.  larmer.  Cabins  are  seldom  leased.  If  leased  the  labourers  themselves  keep  them  in  repair. 

Bar  Locale  leased  the  farmer  keeps  the  roofs  in  order. 

“ Cabins  are  mostly  placed  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  farm,  and  wherever  it  wants  improving^ 

Location  of  Cabins,  besides,  the  farmers  don’t  like  the  annoyance  of  the  labourers’  families  near  themselves.” — 

{Gillchrist.) They  appear  to  be  genercdly  placed  on  the  worst  land  in  the  farm,  and  to 

be  charged  as  much  for  bad  land  as  the  farmer  pays  for  good.  In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
conduct  of  labourers  it  was  stated,  ‘‘  I would  rather  employ  a rural  labourer  than  a town 
labourer ; they  understand  country  work  better  and  are  in  general  better  conducted  ■,  there  is 
more  temptation  in  towns.” — (Mr.  Seed.) 

.The  little  garden  attached  to  the  cabin  is  usually  cultivated  with  the  spade ; if  the  labourer 
takes  a rood  I'rom  the  farmer  it  is  ploughed  without  any  additional  charge. 

Recovery  of  Cot-  “ It  is  not  usual  to  distrain  on  such  tenants  for  rent.  The  employer  endeavours  to  get 

lage  Rent.  what  he  can  by  coaxing  labour  out  of  them.” — (Mr.  Smith.) “ Where  distraint  is 

resorted  to,  the  expenses  arc  2s.  6d.  for  the  bailiffs  besides  auctioneer’s  fees.  In  case  the  sale 
proceeds,  the  bailiff  gets  2s.  6d.,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  rent  due.” — {Gillchrist.) 

^It  is  not  usual  hmvever  to  seize  the  labourer’s  goods  merely  for  the  puiptose  of  oppression. 

“ If  an  illegal  distress  for  rent  bo  made,  a replevin  will  he  granted  on  application  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  case  will  be  tried  at  the  next  sitting  of  potty  sessions,  and  if  the  distress  turn  out 
to  liave  been  illegal  the  farmer  is  punished  with  a fine,  and  redress  given  to  the  cottager.” — 
(Mr.  Trotter.) 

Fuel.  The  ordinary  fuel  aU  over  the  barony  is  coal,  from  Whitehaven,  which  costs,  in  summer 

I3j.,  and  in  ivinter  16j.  per  ton.  Coals  are  also  brought  from  Scotland,  which  arelo^^■er  by  2f. 
per  ton ; but  the  other  is  considered  the  cheaper,  being  of  a better  quality.  Coal,  when  pur- 
chased ill  small  quantities,  as  if  usually  is  by  labourers  and  small  farmers,  is  much  dearer. 
“ A farmer  of  20  acres  w ill  require  in  the  year  from  four  to  six  tons,  averaging  14s.  per  ton.” — 
(Mr.  Bornett.) 

In  times  when  fuel  is  scarce,  the  labourers’  children  collect  brambles  and  other  sticks,  but  do  no 
injury  worth  speaking  of  to  the  fences  ; whatever  is  done,  is  usually  with  the  farmer’s  permission. 
All  the  gentlemen  present  agreed  with  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Trotter : — •“  That 
the  labourer  of  the  barony  had  not  sufficient  fuel,  and  that  in  damp  and  cold  weather  fevers 
and  agues  are  caused  abundaaitly  by  the  want  of  fuel ; in  short,  it  is  the  source  of  their  -greatest 
evils.” 

Beggars  are  said  to  flock  into  this  barony  from  the  neighbouring  coimtics.  “ Lecale  has  the 

name  of  being  a lich  barony,  and  beggars  are  very  fond  of  coming  to  it.” — (Mr.  Smith.) 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  ;vhether  pilfering  fuel  by  labourers’  children  leads  to  the  robbing  of 
orchards  and  turnip  fields,  it  was  replied,  that  there  are  very  few  orchards  or  turnip-fields ; but 
Lieut.  Martin  said,  that  “ it  did,  in  some  measure,  deter  him  from  sowing  turnips,  his  situa- 
tion near  the  road  and  the  village  being  inducements  to  the  children  to  pilfer  tliem.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  36. 

The  cabins  are  made  of  mud  and  stone,  and  are  about  20  feet  long  by  12  broad;  they  contain, 
in  general,  two  apartments ; but  there  are  a great  many  little  huts  built  along  the  borders  of 
bogs,  without  chimney  or  window,  scarcely  ten  feet  square:  in  some  of  those  you  may  find  a 
luimbor  of  wretched  human  beings  collected, — very  ofien  a widow  and  her  orphans, — living  on 
the  bounty  of  the  neighbours. 

Tire  thatch  of  cabins  is  composed  of  straw,  sods,  and  rushes ; in  many  places  it  is  overlaid 
w'ith  stones  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  oft’ the  roof-  There  has  been  no  improvement  of  late 
years  in  the  habitations  of  the  labourers,  “ not  any,  that  I can  see.” — (Mr.  Lind.say.) 

A cabin  costs  about  £4  in  building,  and  the  rent  is  £1  a- year.  Cottiers’  cabins  are  always 
built  by  the  famrer,  or  at  his  expense. 

The  cabin  of  a labourer  is  always  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  farm.  This  ivas  the  ansAver 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  received  in  every  barony  they  visited. 

Seizing  labourers’  goods  I’or  rent  is  imusual;  “farmers  seldom  have  recourse  to  it.” — 
(Mr.  Lind.say.) 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  barony  is  turf,  which  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  it. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  36. 

Co.  Monaf^han.  ‘ SoME  cabins  have  one  bay  (room),  some  have  two.” — {Connolly.) “There  are  full  as 

f many  cottages  with  one  bay,  as  with  two;  the  bay  is  about  12  feet  square,  and  about  7 or  8 

Bar.  Monaghan,  feet  high ; they  are  built  of  .stone  and  mud.” — (Jackson.) The  cabins  have  no  second  stories, 

■ and  thatch  is  the  only  roofing ; the  thatch  is  of  straw,  and  is  kept  in  some  sort  of  repair  by  the 

state  of  Cottages.  landlord.— (/nci;  son..) “The  ground  the  house  is  built  ou  is  dug  up  and  trampled,  to 

form  the  floor;  sometimes  lime  is  mixed  with  it,  but  not  often.”  “The  floor  being  free 
from  damp  depends  on  the  situation  the  house  is  built  on;  if  it  is  in  a damp  place,  the 

floor  will  be  damp ; if  it  is  on  high  ground,  the  floor  is  good.” — (Connolly.) “The  cottages 

mostly  have  chimneys,  but  they  are  made  of  sticks  and  clay ; you’ll  see  many  an  old  firkin 


Co.  Fermanagh. 
Bar.  Tyrkennedy. 
State  of  Cabins. 
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stuck  up  for  a chimney.” — ( Connolly.) Mr.  Hamilton  here  interrupted  liim,  and  said,  “ Some 

have  hnck  chimneys ; but  Coh«o%  still  persisted,  and  said  that  "No  labourers’  cabins  had 

brick  chimneys.” “ Windows  are  about  one  foot  square.” — (Jackson.) ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Young 

said,  “ Most  of  them  are  without  glass  ; you  may  see  an  old  coat,  or  some  rag,  stuffed  in  the 
aperture.” Mr.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  reason  the  labourers’  cabins  are  so  desti- 

tute of  windows  is  the  heavy  tax  on  glass ; and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  taken 
the  duty  off  window  glass,  than  off  drinking  glass.  It  was  stated  that  the  doors  and  shuttere 
usually’^have  iron  hinges,  latches,  bolts,  &c.  The  cabins  are  without  privies.^  Upon  the 
question  being  put  whether  the  labourers’  cabins  have  pigsties,  and  sheds  for  fuel  Connolly 
replied,  “Yes;  some  have  wretched  little  places  for  the  pigs,  but  they  keep  the  turf  inside. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon,  V.  v.,  said  he  did  not  see  any  improvement  in  the  habitations  of 

the  labourers.  The  cabins  in  this  barony  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  in  the  barony  visited 
in  Armao-h,  and  also  to  those  in  the  baronies  visited  in  the  county  of  Down. 

The  cost  of  erecting  cabins  was  stated  by  different  witnesse_s  as  follows  : — A house,  with  two 

bays,  will  cost  £8.— (Mr.  Hamilton.) This  was  considered  too  high  by  all  present,  and 

Jackson  said  he  would  engage  to  build  a labourer's  house,  such  as  ComioUy’s,  with  two  bays, 
for  £4  or  £5.  Being  asked  if  he  would  use  lime  and  stone,  he  replied,  " I’d  use  stone  and 
the  kind  of  lime  the  labourers’  houses  arc  made  of — good  mud.”  The  rent  of  cabins  was  thus 
stated,  " A day  in  every  week  through  the  year  is  what  myself  and  my  neighbours  pay,  biit  we 

ha\^e  no  rood  of  land,  only  a little  bit  of  garden.” — (Connolly.) The  houses  on  a farm  are 

never  charged  in  a farmer’s  rent,  the  land  is%t  to  him  at  an  acreablc  rent. — (Major  Richardson.) 
— — The  cabins  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord.— (CojmofZy.) 

Having  inquired  where  labourers’  cabins  are  generally  placed,  the  following  answers  Avcrc 
given  : — " Well,  I’ll  teU.  you  how  that  arises  ; any  old  house  that  happens  to  be  on  a farm,  the 
fai-mer  settles  this  up,  and  lets  it  to  a cottier,  but  I don’t  think  that  a famier  ever  builds  up  houses 

to  make  profit  of  them. — (Mr.  Wright.) Sometimes  a farmer  builds  a house  on  a bit  of 

spent  bog,  and  lets  it  to  a cottier.— (Rev.  Mr.  Dufy,  R.  c.  c.) " Oh,  ay  ! that  they  do,  and 

without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord.”' — (Mr.  Hamilton.) ^The  same  witness  observed, 

that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  bring  all  the  labourers  and  their  families  into  towns.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  e.  c.  c.,  replied,  “I  do  not  think  so;  several  labourers  have  told  me  they 

would  rather  live  in  the  country,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  up  their  children  in  innocence.” 
The  accounts  of  their  circumstances  given  by  the  labourei-s  i-esicling  in  Monaghan,  shew  them 
to  be  in  a worse  condition  even  than  the  country  labourers ; though  they  get  more  days’  ^vork, 
they  cannot  so  easily  obtain  con  acres  ;•  their  food,  therelbre,  is  more  precarious. 

Having  inquired  whether  it  is  usual  to  seize  labourers’  goods  on  the  plea  of  rent  being  due. 
the  following  replies  were  given  : — “ We  ne%-er  kne-w  of  such  a thing,  in  this  country  place  it  is 

work  we  give,  and  not  money.” — (ConnoUyl) “ Well,  then,  I know  it  to  my  cost ; I had  a 

little  pig  once,  and  the  landlord  and  the  bailiff  came  and  took  ray  little  pig,  and  marked  2s.  6f/. 
costs  on  the  pig  besides  the  rent ; you  know  that  to  be  tire  case,  Mrs.  Kelly.” — (Bess  Hiighe.v.) 

Turf  is  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  barony.  “ Turf  we  all  burn,  gentle  and  simple ; a labourer 

takes  a bit  of  a bog,  aird  makes  turf  on  it.” — ( Connolly.) Tlris  witness  being  asked  how  much 

bog  he  took,  replied,  “ About  one-third  of  a rood  at  lOj.  rent,  then  there  is  about  IOj.  more  for 
cutting,  and  15j.  for  carting,  and  this  will  give  me  about  100  car  loads,  drawn  by  a little  ass ; 
but  these  100  loads  won’t  go  the  year  round,  we  have  to  be  sparing,  and  we  make  it  up  u'ith 
bushes  and  brambles.”  Having  inquired  w^hether  want  of  fuel  caused  vagrancy,  the  following 
remark  was  made  : — " This  summer  there  have  been  more  beggars  than  usual  among  us ; I 
will  tell  you  the  reason  of  that;  the  wives  of  those  men  who  are  working  at  the  great  canal 
come  out  on  Monday  morning,  and  beg  about  the  country  with  their  children  till  Saturday 

night.” — (Patrick  Shade.) Captain  Lewis  stated,  “ that  il'  turnips  were  sown  in  the  fields 

they  would  be  stolen. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination',  vide  p.  37. 

The  cabins  of  the  cottiers  are  mere  mud  hovels  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings,  built 
on  the  worst  parts  of  the  farms,  and  consisting  mostly  of  but  one  smoky  apartment,  without 
windoiv  or  chimney. 

The  character  of  the  cottiers  and  their  families,  who  reside  in  remote  places  on  bogs  or  moun- 
tains, was  that  of  peaceable,  humble,  well-conducted  people. 

Turf  is  the  ordinary  fuel  all  over  the  barony,  and  is  abundant  and  cheap. 
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Clothing  anu 
Furniture. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Francis  Diggens,Esq. 
W.  T.  M‘Cullagh,Es(j. 

Bar.  Aughrim. 


CLOTHING  AND  FURNITURE. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  1. 

The  clothing  of  the  labourers  is  tvretched  in  the  extreme : one  of  the  witnesses,  Butler,  says, 
“ Any  man  not  having  a family  may  strive  to  get  clothes,  but  a man  having  a family  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  feed  himself  and  those  that  depend  on  him,  and  is  well  satisfied  if  he  can  do 
that  same.”  John  Lally  says,  “it  is  one  out  of  five  that  can  get  a new  coat  every  year;  a man 
feels  quite  content  if  he  can  get  one  every  three  years.  I have  this  coat  that  is  now  on  ray 
hack  two  years  last  spring,  and  it  must  do  me  next  spring  and  next  summer.  I was  made  a 
present  of  a big  coat  12  months  ago  by  a friend,  and  it  is  one  labourer  in  20  that  has  one.” 

On  inquiring  into  the  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer  for  clothes,  it  was  found  that  a new 
coat  (which  is  the  most  expensive  article  of  his  dress)  was  seldom  purchased  oftener  than  every 
third  year ; and  it  appeared  therefore  that  a more  accurate  estimate  might  be  formed  by  taking 
the  expenditure  of  three  years,  tlie  average  of  which,  from  tire  joint  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
present,  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

£.  s.  d. 


One  hat 0 3 0 

One  frieze  body  coat 0 16  11 

Three  waistcoats,  at  li-.  Sd.  per 0 5 0 

Two  pair  of  trousers,  at  Is.  4d.  per 0 14  8 

Three  pair  of  shoes,  at  6^.  per 0 18  0 

Six  pair  of  stockings,  at  1^.  per 0 6 0 

Six  shirts,  at  2^.  per 0 12  0 


Total  expenditure  on  clothes  for  three  years  . . £3  15  7 
A woman’s  expenditure  on  clothes  for  three  yearn  is  stated  to  be  as  folloivs : — 

£.  s.  d. 

One  cioak 0 9 6 

One  gown 0 6 0 

One  petticoat 0 2 8 

Three  shifts 0 3 9 


Sis  caps 0 3 0 

Three  aprons 0 3 0 

Two  handkerchiefs 0 3 0 


Total £l  10  11 

Women  scarcely  ever  wear  shoes.  “ The  wives  of  small  fanners  generally  have  a pair  of 
shoes,  which  they  wear  when  going  to  chapel  or  to  fairs  and  markets,  but  they  always  carry 
them  in  their  hands  till  they  come  near  the  fmvn,  and  then  put  them  on.” — {Lally.) 

Tlie  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  the  above  calculations  should  he  talcen  rather  as  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  small  farmers  and  more  comfortable  cottiers  and  labourers  than  of  the  majority 
of  the  labouring  class : it  w'as  stated  that  many  labourers  who  had  large  families  are  often  four 
yearn  without  purchasing  a coat,  and  that  their  wives  are  frequently  five  or  six  yoam  without 
purchasing  either  a cloak  or  a gown.  Tlieir  children’s  clothes  are  said  to  cost  very  little ; the 
shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  and  the  richer  class  of  farmers  and  gentlemen  in  the  country,  give  old 
clothes  to  the  children  of  those  who  work  for  them.  A poor  man’s  child  may  be  said  to  go 
naked  from  the  age  of  10  months  to  that  of  10  yeare. 

“ Formerly  they  used  to  make  their  owm  frieze,  but  they  can  now'  purchase  it  ready  made  for 
less  than  they  would  make  it ; it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  their  poverty  prefers  it.  The 
families  of  labourers  do  not  wear  shoes  as  often  as  they  used  to  do  10  or  T2  years  ago : there 
are  more  shoes  made  now  than  there  were  then,  but  the  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.” — {Bviler.) Larkin  says,  “There  is  more  sickness  caused  by  the 

cold  felt  from  want  of  good  clothing  than  by  any  contagious  disease.” 

Furniture.  “ Not  more  than  six  labourers’  houses  out  of  20  contain  a bedstead.  A bedstead,  such  as  is 

commonly  used,  would  be  got  for  5j.,  and  would  continue  fit  for  use  for  about  ten  years  il'  in  a 
dry  cabin,  but  if  the  cabin  he  damp  it  would  rot  in  five  years.  Very  few  cabins  are  staunch,  not 
one  in  five ; on  an  average  I would  say  that  of  the  remaining  4 families  half  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  the  other  half  on  a contrivance  for  a bedstead  formed  by  making  two  holes  in  the 
\vall  which  answer  instead  of  the  two  head  bed-posts,  and  driving  two  forked  sticks  in  the  floor, 
which  answer  for  the  end  bed-posts ; resting  on  these  are  two  stretdiers  or  long  sticks,  and  across 
these  stretchers  are  laid  wattles  upon  which  the  straw  is  spread.  This  contrivance  is  never 
adopted  unless  when  the  floor  is  damp.  Every  man  w’ould  have  a bedstead  if  he  could  afford 

it.” — {Comer.) “I'hosc  who  have  bedsteads  generally  have  canvass  ticking  filled  with  straw 

cut  small,  or  chaff;  the  straw'  is  sometimes  not  cut,  but  it  is  more  comfortable  when  it  is  so. 
They  never  change  the  straw  unless  when  they  get  some  for  nothing  from  the  farmers.  The 
entire  family  lie  in  one  bed ; if  they  had  a sufficiency  of  bed-clothes  they  w'ould  lie  separate,  but 
not  having  enough  of  covering  they  lie  together  to  keep  themselves  w'arm : some  families  have 
a w'hole  blanket,  but  the  greater  part  have  only  a half  blanket ; they  all  use  their  day-clothes 
spread  over  them  for  coi  ering  at  night.  Father,  mother,  and  children,  all  lie  together  if  there 
he  not  more  than  four  or  five  children,  in  which  case  a second  bed  is  procured.  They  lie 
'heads  and  points.’  Boys  and  girls  of  18  yearn  of  age  lie  in  this  manner.” — {P.  Byrne.)-- — ~ 
“ There  is  generally  a dry  corner  in  the  house  for  the  bed,  though  the  other  part  of  the  house 
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be  not  waterproof;  they  endeavour  to  staunch  that  part  of  the  roof  by  thatching  it  with  rushes, 

potato  stalks,  &c.,  which  they  collect  for  the  purpose.” — {Comer.) Very  few  have  chaire; 

the  furniture  generally  consists  of  three  or  four  three-legged  stools,  one,  very  rarely  two,  iron 
pots,  a wooden  box,  and  sometimes  a table,  (but  the  greater  part  put  the  potato  skib*  on  the 
pot  as  a substitute  for  a table)  a can  for  carrying  water,  a knife,  a pewter  or  iron  spoon,  and 
two  or  three  plates,  sometimes  delf  and  sometimes  wood : some  have  a small  dresser  consist- 
ino-  of  two  or  three  shelves,  but  the  greater  number  ha\'e  a recess  in  the  wall  containing  two  or 
three  shelves. — (P.  Byrne.) 


Clothing  and 
Furniture. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examiimtions 
taken  1>y 

Francis  Digireus,  Esq. 
W.T.M'Culkgh.Esq. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2.  . Bar.  Aughrim. 

The  general  state  of  the  clothing  of  the  labourers  is  very  inferior.  It  is  necessary  not  to  judge  Examinations 
of  the  general  state  of  clothing  among  the  laboui-ers  from  what  is  to  be  .seen  on  Sundays ; many  taken  by 
a man  stays  away  from  mass  because  he  is  ashamed  to  display  his  misery  to  his  neighbours  Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
■who  may  be  better  dressed.  “There  are  some  ivho  would  be  anxious  to  attend  this  meeting 

(to  give  evidence),  but  that  they  do  not  like  to  appear  in  rags.” — {Lawless.) “The  childi-en 

and  the  old  people  arc  the  -worst  clothed.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) In  some  houses  the  ‘ 

Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  parents  of  the  occupiers  miserably  covered  with  the  most  Clothing  of  the 
wretched  rags  and  in  a state  of  great  filth,  whilst  the  children  were  not  beloiv  the  average  of  Peasantry, 
those  about  them.  On  the  roads,  playing  in  front  of  the  cabins,  not  a few  children  were  seen  in 
a condition  of  perfect  nudity,  wliose  parents  were  not  worse  off  as  to  clothing  than  others.  When 
the  Assistant  Oommissionere  asked  what  was  the  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer  for  clothes, 
one  of  the  witnesses  replied,  that  “ it  would  be  fairer  to  ask  what  was  the  five-yearly  expendi- 
ture on  clothes,  for  that  to  his  knowledge  many  a man  did  not  buy  any  other  article  during  tliat 
time  than  shoes.”  This  assertion  was  confirmed  by  the  other  witnesses.  A suit  of  ordinary 
clothes  for  a labourer,  consisting  of  a coat,  trousers,  waistcoat,  hat,  shirt,  stockings,  and  shoes, 
was  estimated  to  cost  about  £2.  10.?.;  of  these  articles  the  only  one  of  which  the  material  is 
home  made  (speaking  of  the  generality  of  labourers)  is  the  shirt,  and  of  that  only  the  thread 

which  is  given  out  to  a country  weaver. — (Mr.  J.  Comyn.) The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings 

is  decidedly  on  the  increase  amongst  the  men,  somewhat  less  so  among  the  u omen.  All  the 
women  make  their  own  clothes. 

The  majority  of  the  cabins  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  entered  contained,  if  not  bed-  Furniture, 
steads,  at  least,  some  structure  of  w attles,  which  served  to  keep  the  beds  from  the  ground.  The 
beds  consist,  at  best,  of  ticking  stuffed  with  straw,  and  of  such  there  is  not  more  than  one  to  be 
found  in  most  labourers’  houses ; the  younger  portion  of  the  family  lie  upon  bare  straw ; other 
bedclothes  than  a dirty  blanket  or  counterpane  are  liardly  ever  seen,  but  in  many  houses 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  The  usual  furniture  consists  of  one  or  two  chairs,  a couple  of 
stools,  and  a drawer;  tables  are  by  no  means  commonly  possessed  by  labourers:  in  all  respects 
the  cabins  of  the  labourers  are  far  inferior  to  the  dwellings  of  a similar  class  in  England. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  4. 

The  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  as  to  clothing,  is  represented  its  being  very  County  Leitrim. 

miserable.  “ There  is  a great  deal  of  nakedness,”  observes  j\Ir.  Nixon,  “ partly  through  

sloth,  and  partly  through  necessity : a man  has,  perhaps,  one  good  suit,  which  he  wears  on  the  Bar.  Dromahair. 

52  Sundays,  and  on  a few  holidays,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  time  he  is  in  rags,  both  summer  and 

winter.  I don’t  think  a labourer  spends  £I  a-year  in  clothes,  for  all  his  family.”  “We  gene-  pe°sanrty  ^ 

rally  reckon  on  a coat  once  in  two  years,  and  that  costs  15^-.;  and  as  for  the  wife  and 

children,  their  little  rags  do  not  come  to  lOi-.  a-year;  it’s  seldom  we  buy  anything  new  for  the 

young  ones.” — {Phelim  Rooneen.) Home-made  frieze  and  linen  is  nearly  superseded  by 

English  articles,  which  can  be  delivered  much  cheaper  than  the  former.  It  is  rare  to  see  a 
man  without  shoes,  not  so  as  to  the  women,  and  still  less  so  as  to  the  children ; the  use,  however, 
of  both  shoes  and  stockings  is  increasing.  The  only  portion  of  their  clothing  which  the  women 
are  accustomed  to  make  is  their  shifts. — (Mr.  Rutherford.) 

The  majority  of  cabins  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  contained  at  least  one  bed-  Furniture, 
stead,  or  a substitute  for  it,  formed  often  of  some  boards,  supported  by  either  stones  or  empty 
butter  firkins ; the  bedding  was  universally  wretched,  consisting  in  general  of  little  more  than 
a sack,  stufted  with  hay  or  chaff,  and  a quilt  or  blanket,  all  in  a state  of  great  filth ; the  man 
and  wife  alone  enjoy  the  accommodation  of  a bed  raised  above  the  floor ; the  other  inhabi- 
tants sleep  on  straiv,  laid  on  the  naked  ground ; and  wLere  the  cabins  are  small,  and  do  not 
extend  to  a second  apartment,  but  little  space  can  be  alloived  betw'ecn  male  and  female.  In 
addition  it  often  happens  that  a vagrant  and  two  or  three  children  are  permitted  “ to  lay  doivn 
their  straw,”  to  use  Phelim  Rooneen'' s words,  with  the  usual  inmates. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

The  witnesses  describe  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  tvith  respect  to  clothing,  as  being  — 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  Assistant  Commissionei-s  were  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  ^ “ ' 

such  a statement  by  their  own  observations  in  different  parts  of  the  barony.  They  found  the  Clothing  of  the 
appearance  of  comlbrt  observable  in  the  persons  assembled  at  market,  or  at  mass,  to  be,  in  a Peasantry, 
great  measure,  deceptive ; the  good  clothes  there  worn,  and  destined  to  serve  on  similar  occa- 
sions for  several  years,  were  replaced  at  home  by  scanty  coverings  of  rags ; their  children,  almost 
everywhere,  were  scarcely  protected  from  the  weather,  especially  the  boys,  who  were  often 
without  trowsers,  and  were  sometimes  removed  but  by  a shirt  from  a state  of  even  indecent 
nudity.  Speaking  of  the  expense  of  clothing  to  a labourer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  S7nith,  p.  p.  says. 

One  suit  of  clothes  for  a man  would  cost  at  least  £2,  and  a suit  for  a woman  £1,  hut  there 

• Skib  ; the  basket  in  which  the  potatoes  are  put. 
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Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 
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Furniture. 


County  Mayo. 
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Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 


Furniture. 
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Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 
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John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadieir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Balroikory. 
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are  numhers  who  don’t  expend  the  former  sum  in  two  years  on  their  entire  family.  I have 
known  people  to  come  to  first  mass  in  decent  clothes,  and  when  it  was  over,  run  home  and 
exchano'e  with  others,  to  enable  them  to  appear  at  late  prayers.”  Home-made  frieze  is  now 
little  worn,  it  is  found  cheaper  to  purchase  coarse  English  cloth.  “■  I think  the  use  of  shoes, 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  40  years  ago,  is  increased,  but  they  are  certainly  less  general 

than  they  were  during  the  war.” — (Mr.  Norris.) ^Thc  ■\\'omen  cannot  make  their  own 

clothes;  “ not  one  in  one  hundred  can  do  so.” — (Mr.  O'Brien,  and  others.) 

Dr.  Duke,  whose  practice  amongst  the  poor  is  extensive,  states  that  “ the  majority  of 
labourers’  houses  are  without  any  kind  of  bedstead,  their  beds  of  straw  being  laid  on  the  floor ; 
at  most  there  is  hut  one  bedstead  in  such  houses,  and  the  grown-up  children  lie  on  the 

ground.” ^VVith  I'espect  to  their  stock  of  furniture,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  that 

it  seldom  exceeded  a dresser  for  plates,  a few  chaii-s,  and  a wooden  chest. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

“ Many  a man  at  this  meeting  has  not  half  the  things  on  him  of  his  own;  I borrowed  this 
coat  and  breeches  from  a neighbour ; I was  ashamed  of  my  own  old  rags ; devil  a thing  on 
me  ivas  bought  wnth  my  money,  except  the  brogues.” — {Michael  Luddane.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.  states,  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  clothes  in  the  families  of 
any  given  number  of  the  small  tenantry,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  labouring  class  of 
the  district,  does  not  exceed  £1.  A man  purchases  an  entire  suit  for  about  £2;  and,  with 
patching,  the  coat  is  made  to  last  at  least  ibur  or  flve  years.  When  at  home,  the  man  is 
clothed  in  raers,  and  is  generally  without  shoes.  New  clothes  are  rarely  bought  for  children, 
who  are  covered  with  what  has  become  insufficient  to  cover  their  parents.  On  hoh'-days,  and 
w'hen  attending  faii-s,  or  markets,  the  men  are  rarely  vrithout  shoes  and  stockings ; the  women 
arc  very  generally  without  either,  but  the  children  are  always  so.  A very  large  proportion  of 
the  frieze  used  as  coating  by  the  men,  is  the  produce  of  yarn  spuit  by  the  females  of  their 
families,  but  woven  by  country  weavers,  at  an  extremely  loiv  rate ; the  ivomen  wear  cloaks  of 
cloth  manufactured  in  the  same  way;  for  other  articles  of  dress  they  make  use  of  cotton  goods 

chiefly. — (Sir  S.  G'Malleij,  Bart.) It  is  stated  that  many  persons  are  unable  to  leave  their 

cabins  in  winter,  through  the  want  of  ordinary  clothing. — '(Rev.  Mr.  M‘Manus,  R.  c.  c.) 

The  very  general  absence  of  bedding  is  more  particularly  felt,  because,  the  floor  being  of  damp 
clay,  the  straw  which  is  laid  on  it  rapidly  becomes  had  and  unwholesome.  There  are  a great 
many  cabins  where  the  only  furniture  is  a large  chest,  two  or  three  stools,  and  an  iron  pot  to 
boil  potatoes.  When  there  is  but  one  bed  in  the  house  (the  general  case  when  a bed  does  exist)  it 
is  occupied  by  the  married  couple  of  the  house,  and  their  younger  children ; if  the  cabin  contain 
but  one  room,  the  remainder  of  the  family,  male  and  female,  lie  together,  on  straw  strewn  on  the 
clay  floor ; if  it  contain  two  rooms,  it  is  generally  arranged  that  the  females  sleep  together  in 

the  inner  room,  where  the  married  couple  lie. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyei-,  p.  p.) J.  Kearney  says,  “ I 

have  known  it  to  occur  that  when  a man’s  son  had  got  married,  and  that  he  liad  not  a separate 
bit  of  land  to  give  him,  or  else  that  he  could  not  afford  ail  at  once  to  build  another  cabin,  the 
YOuno-  couple  and  the  old  couple,  together  with  the  growii-up  brothers  and  sisters,  have  con- 
tinued to  lie  together  in  the  one  room  for  a year  and  a half.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  7. 

“ The  labourers  are  in  general,  whilst  at  home  and  at  u ork,  clothed  very  poorly  and  insutfi- 
ciently  ; many  of  those  who  possess  a good  suit,  do  not  wear  it  except  on  Sundays,  and  on  a few 
other'occasions  ; the  women  and  children  are  still  woree  ott‘  tiian  the  men,  especially  the  latter, 

who  are  at  all  times  in  rags.” — (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  computes 

that  about  £4  a-yeai-  would  provide  ordinary  clothing  for  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children; 
but  that  sum  would  not  allow  the  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  to  extend  beyond  the  man.  He 
distributes  articles  of  clothing  to  the  tenantry  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  Bart.,  and  each  suit,  consisting 
of  shirt,  waistcoat,  coat,  and  small  clothes,  costs  about  1 5.?. ; a woman’s  clothes,  exclusive  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  would  amount  to  about  lO.c.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  increasing  on 
the  •whole,  but  less  among  the  women  and  childi'cn  than  among  the  men. — (Rev.  Mr.  Vf'ood- 
ivard,  and  Mr.  Rye.) 

Most  of  the  cabins  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  contained  rude  bedsteads,  but 
\ery  frequently  no  other  bedding  than  straw  or  hay,  and  a single  quilt,  or  sheet,  made  ol'  coarse 
saclcing,  in  a condition  of  great  filth ; this  bedstead,  they  were  informed,  was  occupied  at  night 
by  the  married  eoiiple,  and  one  or  more  of  the  younger  cliildren;  the  bedding  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  often  consisted  of  nothing  but  a litter  of  old  hay,  which  during  the  day-time,  was  col- 
lected in  a comer,  and  had  been  in  use  for  months.  The  furniture  was  very  seldom  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  an  English  labourer’s  dwelling ; a majority  of  cabins  possessed  nothing  beyond 
a table,  a lew  stools,  and  a large  chest. 


For  the  Names  of  those  xoho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

The  clothing  of  the  labourers  here  is  vciy  bad,  worse  than  generally  in  other  districts.  Witli 
the  exception  of  those  labourers  who  have  constant  work,  and  small  families,  the  clothing  of  the 
peasantry  and  their  families  is  generally  wretched ; a shirt,  or  part  of  one,  in  rags,  with  trowsers, 
and  a waistcoat  scarcely  hanging  together,  or  at  best  showing  their  naked  person  in  several 
places  through  the  large  rents  in  them,  anil  the  whole  covered  with  a coai-se  frieze  great-coat, 
which,  although  patched,  and  much  worn,  by  probably  from  three  to  six  years  constant  wear, 
and  sometimes  in  tatters,  yet  from  its  originally  strong  and  thick  texture  still  holding  together. 
This  is  a faithful  description  of  the  average  of  labourers’  clotliing,  as  observed  and  noted  by  the 
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Assistant  Commissioners,  and  taken  from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  Indeed  while  the 
witnesses  were  describing  it,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  very  many  instances  before 
them  in  the  room  itself  of  the  truth  of  the  description.  The  women  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a little  more  decent  appearance,  but  their  poverty  is  generally  strongly  expressed  by 
their  dirty,  patched,  and  coarse  clothing.  The  children,  unless  the  family  be  small,  and 
the  men  well  employed,  are  more  than  half  naked,  barefooted,  their  few  clothes  hanging 
about  them  in  tatters,  and,  in  the  worst  instances,  an  old  coat,  or  the  remains  of  one, 
forming  their  sole  covering ; several  labourers  who  had  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  em- 
ployment, but  who  had  live  or  six  children  not  old  enough  to  work,  stated  that  they  did  not 
nor  could  they  afford  to,  lay  out  more  than  £1  each  per  annum  upon  clothing  for  themselves 
and  families.  In  some  cases  women  knit  stockings  for  themselves  and  families,  but  this  is  not, 
general.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  increiising  a little,  the  peasantry  now  use  tliem 
whenever  they  can  afford  them.  7'he  women  can  seldom  make  their  onm  clothes,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  constant  employment  and  fatigue  of  the  mother  in  sucklino-  and  attendincr  to 
so  many  young  children,  which  prevents  her  from  having  time  to  learn  to  work  at  her  needle, 
cutting  out,  &c. ; or,  if  she  knew  it,  from  being  able  to  teach  her  daughters,  \vlio  are  also  con- 
stantly employed,  as  soon  as  old  enough,  in  nursing  and  looking  after  the  younger  ciiildren. 
From  the  few  clothes  they  can  afford  to  buy,  they  have  also  little  opportunity  of  learning ; 
only  the  common  rough  mending,  therefore,  usually  given  to  old  clothes,  is  done  'at  home,  they 
pay  others  for  making  their  new  ones. 

The  eridence  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  personal  obsen-atiou  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
show  that  there  are  very  few  regular  bedsteads  to  be  found  in  laboui-ers’  cabins.  The  only 
substitute  consists  of  a rough  make-shift  frame  of  sticks,  oi-  split  poles,  supported  on  stones  or 
blocks  of  wood;  and  of  these  there  is,  in  most  cases,  only  one  in  each  cabin,  for  tlie  father, 
mother,  and  younger  children,  the  elder  ones  sleeping  in  another  bed  on  the  floor.  In  some 
of  the  worst  cabins,  however,  the  whole  family  sleep  on  the  floor ; the  usual  bedding  consists 
of  straw%  covered  over  with  the  coarsest  calico,  or  a piece  of  a cotton  bale-cover,  by  tvay  of  an 
under-sheet,  and  the  only  covering  is  usually  but  one  old  blanket,  or  a sort  of  quilt  made  of 
pieces  of  old  coats  and  other  clothes  patched  together.  The  great  coat  of  the  man  and  other 
outside  clothes  of  the  family  generally  form  their  chief  night  covering,  tlie  chikh-eu  often 
sleeping  in  their  day-clothes,  many  families  having  little  night-covering  besides,  and  some  no 
other  covering  whatever. 

The  only  furniture  usually  met  with  is  two  or  three  stools  and  a table,  all  made  oxit  of  ro\io'h 
old  boards,  supported  on  pieces  of  hedge  stalks,  and  a few  pots,  kettles,  and  jugs.  It  is  only 
in  the  best  cabin,  whose  occupant  is  Avell  employed,  and  his  family  not  very  immei-oiis,  that 
something  lilce  an  attempt  at  a dresser,  decorated  with  a small  stock  of  crockery,  is  to  he  seen, 
but  chairs,  drawei’s,  &c.,  are  never  met  n’ith ; and  \vhen  the  question  u’as  asked  at  the  public 
examination,  it  was  followed  by  a shout  of  laxighter  from  the  labourers  in  the  room,  and  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  “Furniture  indeed, (.drawers  and  chairs,  eh!  such  things  would  look  odd 
enough  in  our  places.” 

Tlie  whole  family  generally  sleep  in  one  bed  until  the  children  are  nine  or  ten  years  of  age ; 
after  which  age  the  boys  and  girls  sleep  in  separate  beds. — John  Hogan  has  three  of  his  youiio-er 
children  sleeping  with  himself  and  his  wife;  Charles  Leonard  has  four;  when  the  children 
have  separate  beds  the  girls  have  one  in  the  same  room  with  their  parents,  the  boys  in  the 
kitchen,  or  if  there  is  only  one  room  in  the  cabin,  the  boys’  bed  is  put  iqi  in  a corner  with  a 
screen  of  mats,  or  a kind  of  a cui'taiu  made  of  old  clothes  and  rags  before  it.  Independently 
of  the  necessity  of  so  many  sleeping  in  one  bed  from  the  ivant  of  bedding,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
counteract,  by  the  animal  warmth  of  a number  of  persons  lying  close  together,  the  wretched 
deficiency  of  covering,  which  is  universal. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  10. 

The  witnesses  describe  the  clothing  of  the  labouring  class  to  be  in  general  bad.  The  Rev.  i\Ir. 
Pott  er,  F.  p.,  says  that  “ this  is  more  particularly  true  in  reference  to  children;  and,  in  many 

instances  to  women,  the  men  more  frequently  contrive  to  be  possessed  of  decent  clothes.” The 

Re\-.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  states  that  “ the  poor  suffer  fully  as  much  from  insufficient  bedding  and 

bed-clothes,  as  from  want  of  any  other  necessaries  ivhatsoever.” Mr.  J’.Ffi-pnri'fc/jrobserves, 

“ To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  labouring  class  is  unable  to  supply  itself  with 
proper  clothing,  here  is  a list  of  the  number  of  families  in  the  town  of  Urlingford,  which  con- 
tains 300  families,  to  whom,  after  the  cholera,  wc  wore  obliged  to  supply  such  articles  by 
public  subscription,  in  greater  or  less  quantity.”  The  list  contained  the  names  of  86  families. 

“ I am  a shopkeeper,  and  am  also  engaged  in  the  maiiufacture  of  coarse  clothes,  such  as 

are  used  by  the  poor ; the  generality  of  labourers  with  whom  I am  acquainted,  and  my  o^vn 
among  the  number,  earn  about  £G  a-ycar ; and  I have  found  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lay  out, 

one  year  with  another,  more  than  £i  or  £1.  lO^-.  on  clothes.” — (Mr.  Coyne.) From  the 

cheapness  ot  manufactured  goods,  labourers  are  no  longer  in  the  habit  of  making  the  materials 
of  their  clothes  at  home.  Much  yarn  is  not  spun,  except  by  holders  oi'  more  than  20  acres ; 

men  holding  a less  number  of  acres,  seldom  have  sheep. The  Rev.  Mr.  Power,  p.  p.,  says 

that  “ the  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  general  as  it  was  14  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Coyne,  speaking  as  a shopkeeper,  “ has  reason  to  think  that  the  contrary  is  the 

case.  The  women,  in  general,  do  not  know  hou'  to  make  their  clothes,  and  ai'e,  of  course,  obliged 
to  pay  others  to  do  so;  however,  their  ignorance  on  this  point  is  daily  becoming  less,  by 
tlie  instruction  afforded  to  the  young  girls  in  schools.” 

The  greater  number  of  labourers  in  the  country  (v’ho  are  cottiers  and  therefore  pretty  con- 
stajitly  employed)  were  found  possessed  of  at  least  one  bedstead,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  married  couple  and  to  the  younger  ciiildren,  in  some  instances  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
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making  in  all  six  or  seven  occupants  of  one  bed ; in  sucli  houses  the  gvotvn-up  children  lay  on 
the  ground  on  straw,  kept  together  by  side  and  foot  boards,  but  without  any  boards  underneath. 
In  the  dwellings  of  the  occasional  labourers,  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  greatest  numbers  in 
the  small  country  villages,  the  latter  description  of  bed  was  frequently  the_only  one  which  the 
inhabitants  possessed,  and  it  was  occupied  at  night  by  the  whole  of  the  family  indiscriminately. 
The  bedding  of  the  most  comfortable  labourers  consisted  of  a sack  stuffed  with  chaff,  under 
which  was  a plaited  straw  mat,  but  the  number  ol  those  who  possessed  such  articles  was  far 
exceeded  by  those  who  had  nothing  beyond  mere  trusses  of  straw ; in  every  instance  a deficiency 
of  bed  clothes  was  obseireable,  and  in  some  they  were  totaUy  absent,  the  people  lying  doum  at 
night  in  their  day  clothes.  Several  cabins  w’ere  met  with  which  contained  nothing  beyond  a 
couple  of  stools  and  an  iron  pot,  but,  in  general,  they  possessed  a rude  unpainted  dresser,  hold- 
ing a few^  plates,  a large  deal  chest,  one  or,  at  most,  two  chaii-s,  and  a table,  all  usually  much 

out  of  repair.  

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  11. 

“ The  clothing  of  the  labourer  is  bad  from  head  to  foot.” — (Mr.  Cantwell.') “ I do  not 

think  that  any  labourei-s’  family  in  the  barony  can  afford  to  lay  out  £1.  IOj.  a-year  on  clothing. 
IVhcn  a man  gets  a coat  he  w'ears  it  to  a thread  before  he  thinks  of  replacing  it.” — (Mr.  J. 

Keefe.) “ A labourer,”  obsen  es  Mr.  J.  Hyan,  “ never  buj^s  a whole  suit  of  clothes  at  a 

time,” — and  Mr.  Cantwell  adds,  that  “■  none  of  them  covdd  do  it.  ’ In  very  few  instances  do  they 
manufacture  the  materials  of  their  clothes  at  home.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  rather 

decreasing.” — (Rev.  — M'Cody,  p.  p.) “ Especially  among  women  and  children.” — (Mr.  S. 

Davis.) The  women  make  their  ouTi  under-clothes,  but  their  cloaks  arc.  made  by  mantua- 

makers.  “ The  practice  of  raalcing  every  article  of  their  own  clothes  is  much  on  the  increase  j 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  particular  as  formerly.” — (Mr.  S.  Davis.) 


For  the  N~ames  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12. 

The  state  of  the  labourers’  clothing  is  not  very  bad ; the  witnesses  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  any  alteration  in  its  general  condition  within  the  last  12  years ; a labourer’s  family  expend 
on  clothes  about  £1. 10^.  per  annum;  they  manufacture  none  of  the  materials  at  home,  except, 
perhaps,  the  stockings.  l^e\-.  Mr.  Fm/e  and  Gleeson  think  that  the  use  of  slioes  and  stockings 
has  increased  in  the  last  20  years.  The  women  can  make  all  their  own  clothes,  except  their 
gowns;  they  can  work  much  better  than  formerly. 

The  cabins  generally  contain  a raised  bed  for  the  whole  family,  but  there  is  a great  want  of 
bedding ; straiv,  with  a sheet  or  blanliet  laid  over  it,  is  often  the  only  bed,  and  one  or  two 
blankets  tlie  sole  covering ; where  the  family  is  large  they  generally  have  two  beds ; but  Mr. 
Atkinson  says,  " I have  seen  six  in  a bed,  and  they  woul^  often  suffer  much  from  cold  if  so 
many  did  not  sleep  together.” 

Every  cabin  has  a table  or  two,  and  commonly  a dresser,  with  some  wooden  chairs  and  some 
croclxery.  

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 

The  clothing  of  the  labouring  classes  is  very  indifferent,  and  £2  ivas  considered  the  utmost  that 
any  labourer’s  family  expend  on  clothes  in  a year;  in  some  cases  the  labourers  manufacture 
frieze,  that  is,  they  buy  the  wool,  and  their  wives  spin  it  and  get  it  woven;  the  fanners’  families 
all  do  so. 

The  furniture  of  a labourer’s  cabin  was  stated  to  be  very  trifling ; in  general  they  have  bed- 
steads, but,  with  regard  to  bed  clothes,  they  are  very  badly  off.  Sergeant  Malone  says,  “ their 
day-clothes  are  in  many  cases  their  night-clothes;  I inade  an  inspection  of  the  houses  of  the 
labourer  of  this  parish  some  time  ago,  and  the  proportion  of  blankets  was  one  to  every  six  or 
seven  persons.  

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  14. 

The  clothing  of  the  labourers,  except  that  of  single  men,  or  men  with  very  small  families  and 
having  constant  employment,  is  veiy  bad ; the  family-men  get  a coat  once  in  from  four  to  seven 
years,  according  to  their  employment  and  the  number  of  their  families.  The  appearance  of  the 
women  is  more  decent  from  the  cheapness  of  coai-se  calico  goods,  but  their  covering  is  extremely 
thin  and  insufficient,  and  they  appear  to  have  scarcely  any  under-clothes ; the  clothing  of  the 
children  is  also  very  insufficient,  the  girls,  even  when  more  neatly  dressed  in  their  outivard 
clothing,  have,  like  the  women,  little  more  than  a coarse  calico  gown  upon  them.  In  large 
families  their  clothes  are  patched  and  ragged;  with  few  exceptions  the  boys’  clothes  are  very 
bad,  emd  among  the  poorer  families  some  of  them  are  half  naked.  Single  men  may  spend  fi-oin 
£2  to  £3  in  the  year  upon  their  clothes;  men  having  families,  the  same  amount  upon  clothes 
for  themselves  and  families,  and  the  latter,  if  only  occasionally  employed,  from  £1  to  £2.  In 
very  few'  cases  do  they  manufacture  the  materials  of  their  clothes  at  home,  both  from  want  of 
money  and  from  the  low  price  at  which  they  can  purchase  manufactured  goods.  The  use  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  if  any  change  has  taken  place,  has  rather  decreased  among  u'omen  and 
children,  in  consequence  of  the  general  scarcity  of  employment  for  them.  Women  cannot  in 
general  make  their  own  clothes,  and  therefore  put  them  out  to  be  made ; some,  however,  do  so, 
because  their  families  are  so  large  that  they  have  not  time,  and  others  because  they  wish  them 
to  be  more  smartly  made. 

Tlie  man  and  his  wife,  or  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  family,  usually  sleep  on  an  old  bed- 
stead, or  a frame  of  rough  wood,  supported  on  blocks  of  wood  or  stone ; the  elder  children,  or 
other  members  of  the  family,  more  generally  sleeping  on  the  ground ; the  bedding  consists  of 
a eoame  tick,  filled  with  chaff,  among  some  of  the  more  comfortable  of  the  labourers,  but, 
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among  others,  of  hay,  straw,  or  rushes,  over  ^vhicli  a piece  of  coarse  calico  or  sacking  is  flirown 
as  an  under  sheet,  but  some  of  the  poorest  families  lie  on  the  bare  straw;  the  co^■ering  consists 
of  one  or  tn  o old  blankets,  or  bits  of  blankets,  old  clothes,  carpet,  sacking,  &c.,  sewn  together, 
but  some  are  so  destitute  that  tlioy  have  little  more  than  their  day-clothes  to  co^■er  tliem  at 
nit^ht,  and  in  almost  all  cases  these,  and  especially  the  man’s  great  coat,  form  the  chief  part  of 
their  night-covering  in  winter : the  greatest  hardship  they  experience  in  this  respect  in  winter 
is,  that  when  their  day-clothes  become  wet  the  poorest  families  have  no  alternative  !)ut  to  lie 
shivering  under  a threadbare  and  ragged  blanket,  or  to  cover  themselves  with  their  wet  day 
clothes.  Until  the  children  are  eight  or  nine  years  old  they  sleep  nith  their  parents  ai’ter  tliat 
age,  if  tliey  have  covering  enough,  the  boys  and  girls  are  put  into  separate  beds,  but  if  the 
family  is  very  poor,  and  have  not  sufficient  covering,  they  cotitinue  to  sleep  togetlier  for  several 
years  longer.  None  of  the  cabins  contain  chests  of  drawers,  or  other  furniture  usual  in  an 
English  cottage.  The  better  cabins  have  a dresser,  with  a little  show  of  plates,  cups,  mugs, 
and  tin  utensils ; a small  table,  two  or  three  stools,  and  a few  pots,  pans,  pails,  or  pitcliers ; a 
chest  or  two  for  clothes,  a tub  or  cask  for  potatoes  or  meal,  &c.  The  poorer  cabins  only  con- 
tain a couple  of  stools,  a make-shift  table,  and  just  enough  of  pots,  pans,  and  mugs,  to  enable 
them  to  eat  and  driiilc. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  15. 

The  clothing  of  the  labourers  is  very  ragged  and  bad:  men  constantly  employed  generally 
buy  a new  coat  only  once  in  four  or  five  years,  if  tliey  have  a large  family:  if  a small  one, 
once  in  tivo  or  three  years.  A man  only  occasionally  employed  is  obliged  to  go  two  or  three 
yearn  longer  without  one,  and  some  of  them  never  get  a new  coat  at  all,  but  only  cast-off  clothes 
from  their  employers,  or  charitable  persons.  A man  in  constant  employment  cannot  spare  more 
than  £1.  or  £1.  lOi-.  in  the  year  for  clothes,  according  to  the  size  of  his  family;  a labourer 
occasionally  employed  will  spend  from  IOj.  to  £1,  according  to  his  means  and  family.  Tlie 
man  may  get  a pair  of  shoes  i’or  himself  in  the  year,  but  the  family  must  often  go  barefooted, 
the  children  almost  always.  Tlie  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  not  generally  increasing  except 
among  the  labouring  men  themselves,  who  are  in  some  degree  obliged  to  wear  them  to  protect 
their  feet  in  digging,  The  women  often  go  bai-efooted,  and  the  children,  as  just  stated,  almost 
always.  The  majority  of  women  get  their  clothes  made  by  others,  most  of  them  from  igno- 
rance, not  knowing  how  to  make  them  themselves,  but  many  because  they  have  not  time  them- 
selves, from  their  numerous  families,  and  some  because  they  wish  to  have  them  more  smartly 
made.  The  materials  of  the  clothes  of  men  or  women  are  very  seldom  made  at  home.  A 
very  few  make  a little  linen,  and  some  a little  coarse  cloth,  but,  except  knitting  stockings,  their 
home  manufacturing  has  nearly  disappeared. 

Except  in  the  more  miserable  cabins,  where  the  inmates  all  sleep  on  the  ground,  the  parents, 
or  master  or  mistress  of  the  family,  usually  have  a bedstead,  or  ratlier  a frame  of  rougli  w ood, 
split  poles,  or  stout  sticks,  raised  oQ^  the  floor  by  stone  blocks  or  other  supporters.  The  chil- 
di-en  and  rest  of  the  family  sleep  on  the  floor.  Even  where  a single  man  lives  with  his  motlier, 
sisters,  aunt,  &c.,  he,  as  the  master  of  the  house,  sleeps  on  the  bedstead,  and  they  on  the  floor. 
A second  bedstead  is  very  seldom  to  be  found.  The  only  bedding  is  straw,  rushes,  or,  in  a very 
few  cases  of  unusual  luxury,  a coar.se  sacking  tick  filled  with  chaff.  The  more  comfoitable 
labourers  have  a piece  of  sacking  or  coarse  calico,  or  bale-cover,  over  the  straw,  by  i\  ay  of 
under  sheet,  but  the  poorer  families  have  nothing. 

The  covering  consists  of  an  old  blanlcet,  always  very  threadbare,  and  generally  full  of  holes, 
and  of  pieces  of  okl  clothes,  carpeting,  &c.,  patched  together.  In  all  cases  the  day-clothes  of 
the  family,  and  especially  the  man’s  great  coat,  form  the  chief  part  of  the  night-co\-ering  also  ; 
and  in  the  poorer  cabins  they  have  nothing  else,  except  a few  ]-ags  and  tatters,  which  scarcely 
hang  together.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  wretchetlness  met  with  in  many  of  the  cabins  in  tliis 
respect ; a little  damp  dirty  straw',  or  a few’  rushes,  with  a small  bundle  of  rags  for  covei'ing,  are 
the  only  bed  and  bedding,  in  too  many  of  tlie  more  destitute  labourers’  cabins  especially,  for  tlie 
children,  or  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister  of  the  man  or  his  wifi?.  In  such  cabins  tlie  in- 
mates often  pointed,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  “\^'here  is  your  bed?’’  to  a little  heap  in  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  cabin,  which  would  in  any  other  countiy  have  been  readily  taken  (and  not 
considered  very  good  either  in  size  or  material)  for  the  dog’s  bed,  and  which  not  unfrequently 
differed  very  little  in  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  bedding  from  that  of  the  pig  in 
the  opposite  corner.  The  greatest  complaint,  however,  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
heard,  when  visiting  these  wretched  abodes,  was  the  want  of  covering,  not  only  from  the  cold 
in  winter,  but  still  more  in  wet  weather,  from  the  suffering  caused  by  the  necessity  of  covering 
themselves  by  night  ivith  the  man’s  wet  coat  and  other  day-clothes,  which,  for  want  of  firing 
to  dry  them,  and  from  the  thickness  of  frieze  coating,  will  remain  wet,  or  exceedingly  damp, 
for  days  afterwards. 

The  father,  mother,  and  all  the  children,  usually  sleep  together,  until  the  eldest  children  are 
10  or  12  years  old.  The  latter  are  after  that  age  put  into  a separate  bed,  and  if  they  are  of 
different  sexes  they  sleej)  apart.  If  the  cabin  has  two  apartments  the  girls  sleep  in  a bed  in 
the  room  with  their  parents,  and  the  boys  in  one  made  up  in  the  kitchen ; but  if  there  is  only 
one  apartment  in  the  cabin,  the  boys  are  put  in  a corner,  and  in  some  oases  a sort  of  screen  of 
mats,  or  of  old  clothes  hung  on  a line,  is  put  up  at,  night  in  front  of  their  bed.  In  the  suburbs 
of  towns  and  populous  villages  (where  the  greatest  misery  is  always  found)  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  cabins  containing  only  one  room,  in  w'hich  a man,  his  wife,  and  four  or  five  children,  are 
sleeping  in  a bed  at  one  end,  or  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  one  or  two  widows,  or  old 
men,  (either  beggars,  or  persons  assisted  by  their  children  who  are  at  service,)  sleeping  at 
the  other  end,  or  in  opposite  corners.  In  one  instance  seen  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  the 
father,  mother,  and  four  children,  slept  in  one  corner,  a widow-woman  in  a second,  the  donkey 
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in  a third,  and  the  pig  in  a fourth,  of  a cabin  about  14  feet  by  T2.  The  better  kind  of  cabins 
have  a little  table,  two  or  three  stools,  a chest  or  two  for  clothes,  a dresser  with  a small  number 
of  plates,  cups,  and  mugs,  and  a few  pails,  tubs,  and  pots  and  pans.  The  inferior  description 
liave  seldom  a dresser,  and  the  stools,  table,  stock  of  crockery,  and  cooking  utensils,  are  propor- 
tionably  u orse,  and  less  numerous  or  almost  nominal.  As  to  chairs,  diu^vers,  and  other  fumiitire 
met  with  in  English  labourers’  cottages,  they  w'ere  never  heard  of  in  the  labourers’  cabins  here. 

The  description  just  given  of  the  labourers’  cabins,  the  furniture  and  bedding  they  contain, 
and  the  number  of  individuals  who  generally  sleep  in  one  bed,  will  convey  a correct  idea  of  the 
general  habits  of  the  labourers,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  in  better  or  fair  average  cir- 
cumstances. It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  notes  made  by  the 
Assistant  Commissionei-s  on  the  spot,  relative  to  the  furniture  and  habits  of  the  more  destitute 
labourers,  and  the  state  of  the  worst  cabins,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
from  literal  accounts  of  individual  cases  in  these  baronies. 

Village  of  Carlenstowii,  Barony  of  Lower  Kells. — Cabin  inhabited  by  two  young  lads, 
(15  and  18  or  19,)  and  two  young  women,  brothers  and  sisters;  it  contained  a kitchen  and  a 
bed-room,  12  feet  by  6.  The  brothers  slept  in  one  bed  at  one  end  of  the  bed-room,  and  the 
sisters  in  one  at  the  other.  Botli  beds  are  on  the  ground,  of  rushes  and  straw;  no  under 
sheet,  and  only  ragged  pieces  ol'  blankets  and  old  clothes  for  covering.  No  chimney;  hole 
for  smoke  in  the  root)  and  a small  hole  instead  of  a window ; the  floor  of  both  rooms  very 
low,  uneven,  and  damp ; no  furniture  but  two  or  three  stools,  the  remains  of  a table,  and  a 
few  broken  pots  and  pans.  The  boys  only  get  occasional  work,  and  the  girls  scarcely  any. 

Parish  of  Moynally,  Barony  of  Lov\'er  Kells. — h'lair  and  his  sister  the  only  inmates.  The 
man  idmost  constantly  employed  by  his  landlord,  a small  farmer  adjoining;  only  one  room, 
no  chimney,  a hole  a foot  square  for  a window,  and  another  for  smoke  in  the  roof.  The  liian 
sleeping  on  a Icind  of  bedstead,  but  his  sister  on  the  ground,  where  she  has  nothing  to  lie  on 
but  a little  damp  musty  ha^',  with  an  old  tattered  blanket  to  cover  her.  The  pig  lies  in  the 
opposite  comer,  and  his  bed  is  decidedly  Ijetter  than  the  woman’s ; two  stools,  a small  dresser, 
with  a few  plates  and  mugs,  a chest  and  a pail,  and  one  or  tu'o  pots  or  pans.  No  garden  what- 
ever, though  the  rent  is  £1.  IOj.  The  cabin  next  door  -was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same 
state.  It  was  inhabited  by  a man,  wife,  and  two  children.  In  another  part  of  the  parish  a 
wretched  cabin  without  chimney  or  window,  only  one  room,  measuring  1 1 by  8 feet.  Man, 
wife,  and  six  children,  all  sleep  together,  and  pig  tied  up  in  a corner. 

Fears,  Barony  of  Lou'cr — Man,  wife,  and  four  children,  occupying  a cabin  and  an  acre 
and  a half  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  £3.  4j.  The  whole  family  slept  together  on  some  old 
mouldy  mshes,  laid  on  rough  sticks  supported  by  stones,  and  their  only  covering  u’as  the 
remains  of  a blanket  literally  rent  in  50  places,  and  in  a state  probably  never  equalled  by  any- 
thing still  in  use.  The  only  other  I'urniture  to  be  seen  consisted  of  two  stools,  part  of  what  had 
formerly  been  a dresser,  and  a potato  pot ; a hole  in  the  roof  in  lieu  of  a chimney,  and  a hole 
six  inches  square  for  a window. 

The  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Kells  contain  the  greatest  misery  which  the.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners liavc  ever  seen  in  any  countiy.  To  describe,  therefore,  the  dozens  of  cabins  there  in 
which  they  found  wa-etchedness  and  destitution  under  every  form  would  be  endless.  Cabins  of 
single  rooms  are  there  frequently  occupied  by  a large  family,  with  sometimes  a widou'  or  an 
old  man  lodging  ■with  them,  or  occupied  altogether  by  several  widows,  or  by  one  or  more,  and 
one  or  two  old  men,  and  all  (pigs  included)  sleeping  in  the  different  corners  of  the  room.  The 
families  are  those  of  labourers,  who  generally  get  but  very  little  employment ; and  the  old  men 
and  T\’ido^vs  subsist  chiefly  by  begging,  except  those  who  are  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by 
their  children,  who  give  them  all  that  they  can  spare  of  the  wages  they  earn  at  service.  Tlie 
general  state  of  their  bedding  and  covering  may,  after  what  has  been  already  stated,  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  A number  of  these  cabins  are  situated  in  little  courts  at  the  back  of 
the  main  row  of  cabins  which  form  the  front  of  the  street  or  road.  These  courts  are  seldom 
more,  than  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  and  that  space,  which  forms  the  only  passage" or  entrance  to 
the  cabins,  is  usually  blocked  up  with  the  heaps  of  manure  made  by  the  pigs,  and  ^vith  the 
rubbish  and  filth  thrown  out  of  the  houses  at  the  ■\  ery  doors.  The  ibllowing  was  the  most 
deplorable  case  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  met  with:  the  cabin  was  only  about  eight 
feet  by  six,  and  merely  separated  from  the  one  a.dJoining  by  slight  boards,  or  rather  wide  rails, 
with  openings  of  one  or  two  inches  between  many  of  them.  There  w-as  neither  chimney,  hole  in 
the.  roof,  nor  one  in  the  wall,  the  door  being  the  only  aperture  of  any  description  j'or  light,  air, 
and  smoke.  The  furniture  consisted  of  one  stool,  an  old  kettle,  a pot  and  a mug ; a few 
lianclsful  of  straw,  almost  black  witli  damp,  rottenness,  and  filth,  lay  on  the  ground  in  one 
corner  for  a bed,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  old  blanket  formed  the  only  covering.  This  cabin 
W'as  inhabited  by  a man  (a  laboiirer  in  occasional  employment),  his  ’ivife,  and  two  young  children. 
They  pay  £1.  5.?.  a-year  for  rent,  without  even  a yard  to  the  cabin.  The  floor  was  exceed- 
ingly low  ami  damp ; the  latter,  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be,  as  it  was  situated  in  a narrow  court, 
filled  ivitli  dung-heaps  half  way  up  t:)  the  ivalls,  and  W’hcre  it  was  almost  impossible  for  sun  or 
air  to  penetrate.  The  dreadful  misery  existing  in  the  suburbs  of  Kells  is  attributed  to  the  groat 
number  of  poor,  w'ho  are  said  to  have  come  there,  within  the  last  10  or  15  yeai-s  especially, 
after  being  ejected  from  little  farms  or  cabins  in  other  part,s  of  the  country,  being  also  attracted 
by  the  residence,  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  that  of  many  genteel  families  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  From  tvhom  they  hoped  to  obtain  employment  and  succour,  as 
well  as  to  partake,  in  time,  of  a small  fund  held  by  the  coiporation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Scurlagstown,  Barony  of  Upper  Kells. 

Wretched  cabin  of  only  one  room,  inhabited  by  man,  wife,  tw^o  sons,  and  two  daughters,  all 
grown  up.  Men  sleep  in  one  bed  and  women  in  the  other. 
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Cabin  12  feet  by  8 ; no  chimney  nor  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke,  nor  in  the  wail  for  light  Clothino  and 

or  air ; no  aperture  whatever  but  tlie  door.  Only  one  room,  which  is  inhabited  bv  a man,  his  Fornitore. 

wife,  six  children,  a pig  (when  they  had  one),  and  a donkey,  the  latter  being  tied  up  in  a Lcimter. 

comer  of  the  cabin  night  and  day,  unless  when  at  work.  The  family  (in  all  eight)  sleep  in  one  County  Meath, 
bed,  and  through  the  very  centre  of  the  frame  which  forms  the  bedstead  passes  a Imge  pro]).  Examinations 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  up  to  support  the  roof.  Tlie  bed  ^vas  of  straw,  covered  tvith  taken  by 
an  old  corn-sack  cut  open,  and  the  only  covering  was  a piece  of  threadbare  and  ragged  John  Power,  Esc^. 
car])eting.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two  stools,  a small  tabic,  three  plates,  ami  two  or  three  Sad!eir,Esq. 

old  pots  and  pans.  The  door,  ^tdiich  was  off  the  hinges  and  h’ing  outside  against  the  tvall,  tvas  Bnr  K>lls 
made  of  open  rails  lilte  a field-gate,  and  was  put  up  at  night  like  a barricade  against  tlie  Up.,er  -mri^Lower 
doorway.  Tlie  roof  ivas  bent  in,  broken,  and  propped  u])  in  every  direction,  so  tliat  when  it 
rained  the  wet  poured  in  cverj'where,  and  it  was  only  astonishing  that  the  first  gust  of  ivind  did 
not  blow  or  crush  in  the  whole  of  the  cabin.  The  man  was  a laboui'er  in  occasional  employment, 
and  used  to  make  a great  part  of  his  means  oi’  subsistence  by  buying  a piece  of  turf  ground  on 
the  adjoining  bog,  and  cavi-ying  the  turf  on  his  donkey  to  Kells , but-  destitution  lim  ing  over- 
taken iiim,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  con-acre  potato  crop  last  season,  he  had  not  the 
means  of  living  with  his  family  this  summer  while  cutting  and  drying  th.e  turf  for  maihet 
(which  takes  seven  or  eight  weeks),  and  had,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  give  up  this,  his  usual 
means  of  subsistence.  But  I'or  the  benevolent  aid  of  a neighbouring  farmer,  who  gave  him  food 
for  his  donkey,  lent  him  potatoes  until  next  crop,  imd  gave  or  ])rocurcd  him  worlt,  lie  and  his 
family  must  literally  have  starved  or  turned  out  to  beg.  The  rent  of  his  cabin  ivas  .£'1, 

The  cabin  next  door  was  not  much  better — neither  chimney  nor  window.  'I'he  donkevaud  a 
pig  (whenever  they  had  one)  lay  in  the  cabin,  which  also  consisted  of  only  one  room.  Same  rent. 

A third  hovel  was  much  the  same  aa  the  second.  There  was  a hole  as  large  as  a hat  com- 
pletely through  the  roof.  Rent,  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  was  £2. 

In  several  other  villages  or  hamlets  in  this  barony  the  Assistant  Commissioners  met  with 
much  the  same  thing.  Cabins  of  single  rooms,  <;ontiiining  I'amilies  of  man.  ^vil'e,  and  ibur,  five, 
or  six  children,  all  sleeping  in  one  bed — with  a donkey  or  pig,  or  both,  lying  in  the  corners  of 
the  cabin,  and  the  family  sleeping  on  rushes  and  old  bagging,  and  with  only  rags  to  cover  them. 

In  all  the  in-stances  mentioned  in  both  baronies,  and  in  all  the  poorer  cabins  they  visited,  file 
Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  clothing  of  the  women  extremely  bare  and  insufficient,  and 
the  children  more  than  half  nalced,  and  often  in  complete  rags,  ^vhich  scarcely  liung  about 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  wretched  streets  and  rows  of  poor  cabins  in  the 
suburbs  of  Kells  without  seeing  dozens  of  children  in  a state  of  all  but  nudity,  a piece  of  a 
man’s  old  coat,  waistcoat,  or  trousers,  fastened  across  their  shoulders  or  round  their  waists, 
being  frequently  the  only  garment  of  the  boys.  Ti)e  Archdeacon  of  Meath  stated,  at  the 
public  examination,  that  he  had  travelled  all  over  Europe,  but  had  never  seen  so  miserable  a 
peasantry  in  any  other  country,  tind  that  it  \vas  a perfect  mystery  to  him  how  more  than  half 
of  them  managed  to  exist.  The  latter  part  of  this  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

M‘Evoy,  P.  P.,  and  several  other  gentlemen  who  were  present.  The  English  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, having  had  similar  opportunities  of  examining  many  other  countries,  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  he  also  experiences  is  to  reconcile 
the  possibility  of  some  of  the  most  destitute  of  them  finding  means  of  subsistence,  even  upon 
the  very  lowest  scale  of  human  existence,  with  tlie  all  but  total  absence  of  any  resources 
which  seems  to  pvei'ail  among  them.  This  would  seem  to  verify  wliat  they  often  said  them- 
selves in  answer  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  question  of,  “ But  how  then  do  you  manage 
to  live  ?” — “ We  hardly  know  ourselves,”  replied  they.  “ We  manage,  with  God’s  help,  to 
get  over  one  day  after  another,  we  hardly  know  how,  sometimes  with  a full  belly,  but  oCtener 
with  an  empty  one,  until  we  get  work,  or  something  turns  up  to  help  us.” 

For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  IS. 

The  state  of  the  clothing  of  the  labourers  is  generally  very  bad.  The  men’s  clothes  are  often  ■" 

ragged  and  tattered,  and  the  women’s  clothes,  though  more  decent,  are  very  thin  and  insiiffi-  Moyfenrayh, 

cient.  'The  majority  of  the  children  are  half-nalved,  and  many  of  the  boys  lia\-e  only  some 

pieces  of  old  clothes  hanging  loose  about  their  shoidders  and  bodies.  Labourers  constantly  Clothinir  of  the 

employed  may  expend  i'rom  £2  to  £.$  annually  on  the  clothes  of  their  family;  those  not  cou-  Peasantry. 

sfantly  employed  from  10s-.  to  £2,  according  to  their  ea)-nings  and  the  number  of  the  family. 

Except  shoes,  and  sometimes  a frieze  coat  for  theman,  thepoorersort  can  only  buy  second-hand 
clothes,  or  have  only  those  which  arc  given  them.  A man  must  have  at  lea.st  one  pair  of 
shoes  a-year,  and  they  make  their  frieze  coats  last  them,  accoi-ding  to  their  means,  from  tu  o to 
six  years ; many  of  the  poorest  the  Assistant  Commissioners  met  with,  had  not  had  a new 
coat  for  five  or  six  years.  Some  of  the  labourers  in  better  circumstances  biiy  wool,  and  have 
theirstoekings  knit  and  their  frieze  coating  made  at  home,  or  by  some  of  their  neighbonre,  and 
also  grc!w  or  purchase  fla.x  to  make  their  shirts,  finding  the  articles  to  be  thus  made  much  , 
stronger  and  moi-e  lasting  than  those  they  can  buy  ready  manufactured,  although  they  cost 
them  much  dearer.  But  the  poor  labourers  live  so  nuich  from  hand  to  mouth  that  thev 
have  not  the  means  of  buying  the  raw  materials,  and  of  waiting  while  they  are  being  manu- 
factured. The  use  of  sfioes  and  stockings  is  increasing,  but  it  is  only  the  better  sort  of 
labourers  and  small  farmei-s  who  can  afford  to  let  their  children  wear  tliem.  The  poorer 
class,  and  those  with  large  families,  cannot,  and  even  some  of  the  u-omen  among  them  go  bare- 
footed. The  women,  do  not  generally  make  their  own  clothes;  in  most  cases  because  they 
cannot,  though  in  others  because  they  wi.sh  to  have  them  better  made,  or  their  family  is  so 
large  and  young  that  they  cannot  spare  time. 

Most  cabins  contain  one  bedstead,  or  rather  a frame  made  of  rough  wood,  split  poles,  or  Furniture, 
stout  sticks,  raised  up  on  blocks  of  wood,  or  on  stones  or  clay.  On  this  frame  the  father, 
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mother,  and  children  sleep.  The  rest  of  the  family,  if  sufficiently  numerous  or 

grown  up  to  require  a second  bed,  usually  sleep  on  the  ground.  The  bedding  consists  of 
straw  or  rushes,  and  even  that  generally  in  a very  scanty  quantity.  Only  a few  of  the 
labourers  in  better  circumstances  have  a coarse  sacking  tick  filled  ivith  chaff  to  lie  upon. 
The  straw  or  rushes  are  covered  generally  with  a piece  of  bagging,  or  of  an  old  bale-cover,  or 
the  coarsest  calico,  for  an  under  sheet,  but  some  lie  with  nothing  but  the  straiv  or  rushes  under 
them.  For  covering,  some  of  the  labourersin  better  circumstances  have  two  old  blankets,  but 
others  (and  they  are  the  great  majority)  hai'e  only  one  article  of  covering,  consisting  of  a 
blanket,  of  a piece  of  carpeting,  bagging,  or  old  clothes  seivn  into  a quilt,  which  is  always 
extremely  threadbare,  and  often  in  rags.  In  fact,  their  own  day-clothes,  and  especially  the 
man's  great  coat,  form  their  principal,  and  in  some  cases  their  only  coi  ering  by  night.  The 
chief  complaint  in  this  respect  ivhich  the  Assistant  Commissioners  heard  of  was,  that  w'hen 
their  day-clothes  got  wet,  and  particularly  tlte  man’s  great  coat  (which,  from  being  very 
thick,  takes  a long  lime  to  dry),  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  sleep  ivith  little  or  no  covering, 
or  to  lie  all  night  under  their  wet  clothes.  The  latter,  they  said,  they  liad  often  to  do  in 
winter,  both  from  the  want  of  other  covering,  and  of  fuel  to  dry  their  clothes.  The  father, 
mother,  and  as  many  as  four  or  five  children,  if  they  are  under  9 or  10  years  old,  sleep  toge- 
ther in  one  bed.  After  that  age  a separate  bed  is  made  up  in  the  same  room  for  the  older 
boys  and  girls  until  they  are  13  or  14 ; when  about  that  age  the  boys  and  girls  sleep  in  sepa- 
rate beds,  the  boys  generally  having  theirs  in  the  kitchen,  but  when  there  is  only  one  apart- 
ment in  the  cabin  the  boys  sleep  in  a corner,  and  sometimes  a mat  is  put  up  before  their  bed. 
In  a few  cases,  hoivever,  of  very  small  cabins,  and  wheie  the  family  is  large,  and  they  have  not 
stra^v  or  covering  enough,  the  boys  and  girls  sleep  together  until  they  are  nearly  grown  up. 

Chairs,  drawers,  and  other  furniture  usual  in  England,  are  totally  unknown  here.  The 
only  articles  to  be  seen  are  low  rough-made  stools,  very  like,  but  often  inferior,  to  English  milk- 
ing-stools, a little  table,  and  a few  pots,  pans,  and  mugs.  In  the  better  cabins  a small  dresser, 
with  a few  cups,  plates,  and  crockery,  a chest  or  two,  a pail,  and  other  small  articles  are  met  with. 

To  this  general  description  of  the  labourers’  cabins  and  the  i'urniture  they  contain,  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  could  add  individual  accounts  of  the  numerous  cabins  they  visited, 
but,  as  the  average  state  of  these  would  be  a mere  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  stated, 
they  ivill  confine  themselves  to  a .description  of  a few  cabins  of  the  poorer  sort,  in  order  to 
show  the  extent  of  poverty  and  the  Imv  slate  of  moral  I’ecling  in  these  liii'es  of  human  misery. 
In  this  barony,  as  elseivhere,  these  wretched  habitations  are  chiefly  I'ound  in  tho  suburbs  of 
the  town  and  in  bogs,  being  the  only  places  uhere  tlie  small  occupiers  and  labourers  can  find 
shelter  when  they  are  ejected  from  their  small  holdings  and  cabins,  in  consequence  of  the 
“ clearing  system.” 


Suburbs  and  Neighbourhood  of  Trim. 

Cabin  about  IG  feet  by  10,  containing  only  one  apartment,  and  inhabited  by  a labourer,  his 
wife,  and  two  children,  a widow  with  two  children,  and  another  widow  with  one  child.  All 
three  families  slept  on  the  ground,  each  in  a corner  of  the  cabin,  and  a pig  in  the  fourth  corner. 
The  beds  consisted  of  bad  old  straw  and  rushes,  ivith  a feiv  dirty  rags  formed  of  remnants  of 
blankets,  old  clothes,  and  bags,  which  appeared  to  have  been  once  all  sewn  and  patched 
together,  but  were  now'  once  more  separating  from  rottenness  and  want  of  mending.  Three 
stools,  and  a few  old  pots  and  mugs,  completed  the  furniture.  A hole  not  a foot  square  served 
for  a window,  and  a similar  one  in  the  roof  formed  the  vent  for  about  half  the  smoke,  the 
remainder  finding  its  way  out  by  the  door,  and  under  the  thatch.  The  rent  paid  for  this 
cabin  was  lOd.  per  week.  The  man  seldom  got  work  but  in  han  est,  and  in  potato  settino- 
and  digging  (about  two  months),  v\'hich  often  obliged  his  wife  and  children  to  beg  for  their 
maintenance.  The  two  widows  got  almost  the  entire  of  their  support  by  begging. 

Cabin  inhabited  by  a labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  children : — cabin  about  1’2  feet  by  8,  much 
cleaner  and  neater  than  the  last,  but  equally  deficient  in  bedding  and  furniture.  All  slept  in 
one  bed.  No  vent  for  the  smoke  but  the  door  or  among  the  rafters  into  the  adjoining  cabin 
(the  separation  between  the  t>vo  not  reaching  to  the  thatch)  ; rent  6d.  per  week.  The  man  is 
hardly  ever  employed  but  during  harvest  and  potato  digging  and  setting,  and  his  wife  has 
often  to  beg,  v\ith  her  children. 

Widow  with  five  children  at  home ; cabin  and  its  contents  much  more  clean  and  comfort- 
able. Her  husband  was  a first-rate  labourer  and  thatcher,  and  therefore  generally  had 
constant  work  at  good  wages,  but  he  was  killed  by  a fall  from  a ladder  a few  months  ago ; she 
had  not  yet  much  felt  the  eftect  ol'  want,  because  her  husband  ha^l,  just  before  his  death,  lured 
and  planted  three  roods  of  potato  ground,  which  had  turaod  out  a good  crop,  and  she  and  her 
children  were  then  living  upon  the  produce,  but  she  did  not  know  what  wouhl  become  of  them 
when  the  crop  was  consumed,  as  the  little  articles  of  furniture  and  clothes  tliey  possessed 
would  soon  go  for  the  necessaries  of  life ; and  as  she  had  a child  at  the  breast,  and  several 
others  very  young,  she  could  not  go  out  to  work. 

Labourer  in  constant  employment  with  a gentleman  at  1.?.  per  day,  but  having  eight  chil- 
dren at  home,  his  wife  said  they  could  hardly  live.  The  cabin  only  contained  one  room,  and 
the  father  mother,  and  younger  children,  all  slept  in  one  bed,  and  the  elder  children  in  another ; 
the  pig  slept  in  one  corner,  and,  during  winter,  the  cow  in  another. 

The  above  instances  in  the  suburbs  and  neighbourhood  of  Trim  have  only  been  selected  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  out  of  the  numerous  cases  they  met  with,  as  specimens  of  the 
conditioti  of  the  poorer  class  of  labourers,  and  not  us  exceptions  to  their  general  condition. 
Tlicy  could  mention  many  similar  cases  among  labourers,  ividows,  and  aged  persons  of  both 
sexes,  where  two  or  three  families  live  in  cabins  of  one  room,  and  pigs,  goats,  or  cows,  lie  in 
the  other  corners.  Besides  work  and  begging,  another  means  of  subsistence,  adopted  by  some 
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of  the  occupiers  of  these  cabins,  is  to  give  a night’s  lodging  to  beggars  and  tramps,  who,  in 
return  for  this,  share  the  alms  of  potatoes  and  broken  victuals  which  they  liave  collected  with 
the  inmates  of  the  cabin.  This  is  a common  practice  in  the  suburbs  of  all  towns  and  in 
populous  villages.  The  state  of  the  cabins  themselves  too  is  generally  wretched.  They  are 
seldom  water-tight,  and  tile  door  is  almost  the  only  means  of  admitting  light  and  air,  and 
lettincr  out  the  smoke.  The  floors  are  usually  a foot  or  two  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and 
the  manure  from  the  pigs  and  cows,  filth  of  every  description,  and  pools  of  dung-drainings, 
often  form  the  only  pathway  to  these  miserable  abodes,  up  to  the  very  threshold. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population,  of  the  strict  enforcement  by  pro- 
prietors and  agents  of  the  law  and  the  clauses  in  leases  against  the  subdivision  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  new  cabins,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  the  “ clearing  system”  (doing  aivay  u ith 
small  holdings  of  land,  and  pulling  down  cabins)  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  bogs  liave 
become  complete  villages.  The  labourer  is  now  to  be  found  there  in  e\-ery  gradation,  from 
comparative  comfort  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness.  The  former  is  exhibited  in  the  man 
who  is  located  so  long  as  to  have  established  his  right  in  the  cabin  eind  garden,  ^v•hicll  his  toil 
and  care  have  erected  out  of  a swampy  waste,  or  who  has  had  a piece  of  exhausted  bog 
(from  which  all  the  turf  fit  for  fuel  has  been  cut  away)  let  to  him  to  build  upon,  and  -who  in 
either  case  has  established  his  character  for  industry',  honesty,  and  intelligence,  so  as  to  obtain 
constant  employment,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  neighbouring  iarmers,  or  who,  by  great  economy 
and  exertion,  has  been  able  to  save  the  means  of  purchasing  an  ass,  or  an  old  horse,  and  a 
little  cart  to  carry  turf  into  town.  The  opposite  extreme  of  condition  is  met  with  among  the 
recent  settlei-s,  who  are  trembling  in  the  constant  fear  of  being  ejected  from  their  newly- 
erected  habitations,  and  who,  being  entire  or  comparative  strangers,  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
getting  employment  but  in  harvest  and  other  veiy  busy  seasons;  and  among  uidows,  old 
people,  and  cripples,  or  labourers  in  bad  healtli  or  of  sickly  constitutions,  and  who  have  no 
near  relations  able  and  willing  to  maintain  them.  The  damp  position  of  many  of  these 
cabins  has  been  already  described,  and  the  cabins  themselves  and  the  furniture  and  bedding 
they  contain  are  so  similar  to  those  in  the  suburbs  of  Trim,  (spoken  of  before)  that  it  is  need- 
less to  describe  them.  These  people  live  by  getting  a little  work  during  harvest,  by  l^nitting, 
lodging  beggars,  begging  occasionally  or  constantly  themselves,  and  a little  occasional 
assistance  I’rom  relatives  and  friends.  Among  the  instances  of  distress  ^vh^ch  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  met  with  in  those  bogs  was  one  of  a class  very  seldom  found,  considering  the 
extent  of  population,  and  the  state  of  the  poor.  It  was  a woman  with  an  illegitimate  child, 
of  about  four  yeai's  old : as  soon  as  the  mother's  pregnancy  was  discovered  she  was  turned  out 
by  her  brother,  ivith  whom  she  had  lived  since  the  I'ather’s  death,  and  she  had  ever  since  been 
a houseless  wanderer,  without  home  or  protection.  She  uus  ashamed  to  li\-e  near  her  native 
district,  where  her  relati\'cs  and  friends  scouted  her,  and  the  very  children  hooted  at  her,  and 
she  maintained  herself  and  child  by  knitting,  and  by  the  kindness  of  labourers’  families,  who 
took  her  in  for  a few  days  or  a week  or  two  at  a time,  charging  her  nothing  for  her  lodging, 
but  she  was  occasionally  obliged  to  beg  for  her  food.  From  the  superior  appearance  and 
language  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  suspect  that  she  had  been  a 
comfortable  farmer’s  daughter,  and  respectably  brought  up.  She  did  all  she  could,  short  of 
direct  falsehood,  to  make  the  Assistant  Commissioners  believe  she  was  a uidow,  and  they  have 
no  doubt  that  she  passes  for  one  wherever  she  is  not  known ; but,  there  being  no  other  person 
present,  a little  cross-questioning  caused  her  to  burst  into  tears,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  20. 

“ The  clothes  of  children  are  generally  very  bad,  especially  those  of  boys,  most  of  whom  are  in 
rags,  and  half  naked;  the  working  clothes  of  the  men  are  also  veiy  bad;  those  of  the  %vomen 
and  elder  »irls  are  more  decent,  from  their  great  cheapness,  but  they  are  very  slight  and  insuf- 
ficient, with  a great  deficiency  of  under  clothing.  The  S\mday  clothes  of  both  men  and  u-omen 
are  much  better,  and  those  of  the  women  frequently  very  smart  and  tawdry.  The  labourers  get 

new  clothes  once  in  two  or  three  years.” — {James  Sinnett  and  Mr.  Carter.') Peter  Quinn 

has  not  been  able  to  buy  a great  coat  for  the  last  six  years;  James  and  P.  Conway, 

both  unmarried  labourers,  spend  about  £2  a-year  upon  clothes.  JMr.  Dexter  thinks  tliat  the 
average  expense  of  single  labourers  for  clothes  is  nearly  £ 1 a- year ; several  labourers,  assisted 
by  the  farmers  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  made  a ctdculation  in  court,  and  found  that 
the  annual  expense  of  an  unmarried  labourer  for  clothing  was  about  £1.  4.9.  Peter  Linnis,  a 
labourer  living  in  the  suburbs  of  ftlaryboroiigh,  could  only  buy  within  the  last  1*2  mouths,  one 
pair  of  shoes,  which  cost  him  5j.  &d.,  a shirt  3^.,  and  about  10.9.  worth  of  clothes  I'or  his  wife  and 
three  children.  Mr.  Carter  observed  that,  from  the  small  means  and  the  bad  clothing  of  the 
labourers  in  his  neighbourhood  and  near  the  town,  he  u'as  sure  that  this  was  about  their 
average  expenditure  for  clothes.  Peter  Farrell,  a labourer  in  constant  employment  at  (Sd. 
a-day  with  diet  (his  breakfast  and  dinner),  spends  annually  from  £2  to  £2  lOi'.  upon  clothes 
lor  himself,  his  wife,  and  six  children.  In  going  through  the  tu'o  baronies,  and  inspecting  the 
cabins,  the  Assistant  Commi^ioners  made  particular  inquiry  into  this  question,  but  they  found 
that  no  item  of  the  labourer’s  e.xpenditure  varied  so  much  as  that  of  clothing,  as,  not  being, 
like  food,  an  article  of  absolutely  indispensable  necessity,  or  at  least  beyond  a \-ery  liniitod 
extent,  its  amount  entirely  depends  upon  the  means  and  number  of  the  I'amily,  and  other  inci- 
dental circumstances.  It  accordingly  varies  from  £3  to  £4  in  the  families  of  labourers  having 
constant  employment,  some  land  and,  a small  family,  to  as  low  as  IOj.  in  the  poorest  class  of 
labourers.  The  latter  purchase  second-hand  clothes  of  flic  pawnbrokers,  or  at  the  stalls  of 
dealers,  who  attend  on  market-days;  these  clothes  cost  from  7s.  to  15s.  the  suit  for  a man,  and 
ivili  last  him  about  a year,  but  necessity  frequently  obliges  him  to  make  them  do  for  much 
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longer,  and  to  go  with  his  family  in  complete  rags  until  some  favourable  chance  work  enables 
him  to  renew  his  stock ; the  women’s  clothes  are  also  secondhand,  or  of  the  commonest  printed 
cotton ; and  those  of  the  boys  consist  merely  of  the  remnant  of  their  father’s  old  garments,- 
wiiich  hang  about  them  in  tatters,  leaving  half  tlieir  persons  completely  naked.  J-Ianuiacturing 
at  home  the  materials  of  which  labourers’  clothes  are  made,  and  indeed  all  other  kinds  of 
manufactures,  except  knitting  stockings,  ai-e  now  almost  entirely  at  an  end.  The  use  of  shoes 

and  stockings  is  stationary. — (Messrs.  Dexter,  Curter,n'a<\.  Halin.') James  iSipnof?  thinks  it 

decreasing.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  found  that,  all  through  the  two  baronies,  the  wives 
and  adult  daughters  of  the  more  comfortable  labourers  wore  shoes  and  stockings,  but  that 
those  of  the  poorer  description  did  not.  The  boys  and  girls  under  about  T2  years  of  age, 
almost  invaria'oly  go  barefoot.  The  children’s  clothes  are  generally  made  at  home,  but  the 
rest  are  usually  put  out  to  be  made  or  cut  out  by  some  handy  woman  or  girl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— (Mr.  Dexter,  confirmed  by  labourers.) 

In  the  country  the  parents  have  generally  a bedstead  or  some  species  of  wooden  frame 
raised  a foot  or  tivo  from  the  ground  by  bloclcs  of  wood  or  stones.  In  and  near  towns  only 
the  best  class  of  cabins  contain  a bedstead.  The  rest  of  the  family  almost  invariably  sleep  on 
the  ground.  In  a few  cabins  a tick  filled  with  chalF  is  found,  but  the  gc-iurraiity  have  only  straw 
fo!-  bedding,  and  the  poorer  ones  frequently  only  rushes  or  dirty  straw  or  hay,  and  very  little  even 
of  them.  The  more  comfortable  labourers  have  an  under  sheet,  and  some  few  also  an  upper 
sheet  of  the  coarsest  linen  or  calico,  and  two  old  blankets,  or  one  blanket  and  a quilt.  The 
poorer  labourers  sleep  on  the  ground,  with  geiiei-ally  an  old  piece  of  sacking,  calico,  cloak,  or 
blanket  over  the  straiv,  and  a threadbare  and  ragged  blanket  or  quilt  for  covering.  Some  of 
the  most  miserable  have  neithei-  anything  over  the  straw  nor  any  other  covering  at  night  but 
their  day-clothes,  which  indeed  form  the  chief  night-covering,  during  winter,  of  all  but  a lew  of 
the  best  class  of  labourers.  The  situation  of  those  poor  people,  ivhen  their  day-clothes  get  wet 
in  winter,  may  be  move  easily  imagined  than  described ; and  many  of  the  illnesses  prevalent 
among  them  arise  from  covering  themselves  at  night  ivith  their  ’wet  garments.  The  better 
cabins  contain  a dresser,  with  a little  stock  of  crockery,  a table,  two  or  three  old  chairs,  one  or 
two  chests  for  clothes,  and  a feiv  tubs,  pots,  kettles,  and  other  culinary  utensils.  The  poorer 
ones  have  only  a shelf,  with  a few  broken  plates  and  mugs,  a little  table,  one  or  two  stools,  and 
a pot  or  kettle  or  two  for  cooking ; some  of  the  most  wretched  are  deficient  of  even  these  miser- 
able articles.  As  many  as  four  or  five  of  the  younger  children  sleep  with  their  parents, 
generally  until  they  are  12  or  14,  after  which  age  they  usually  sleep  in  other  beds,  the  boys  in 
one,  and  the  girls  in  another.  Mr.  Wray,  whose  duties,  as  sub-inspector  of  police,  fi-equently 
lead  him  into  cabins  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  has  often  seen  children  sleeping  with  their  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same  bed,  until,  and  even  after  they  ivere  young  men  and 
women.  The  indecent  custom  prevails  here  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  sleeping  in  the 
bed-room,  although  there  is  a kitchen  in  the  cabin ; not  only  parents  and  adult  sons  anJ  daugh- 
ters thus  sleep  in  beds,  frequently  touching  each  other,  but  this  often  occurs  with  strangers  who 
lodge  with  them.  Every  one  agrees  (and  it  was  the  reason  which  the  labourers  themselves 
assigned  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners),  that  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  do  not  like  others 
to  see  “ the  poor  situation  in  which  they  sleep,  which  might  he  the  case  if  they  slept  in  the 
kitchen,  where  neighbours  and  strangers  are  continually  coming  in.” 

The  following  account  of  some  of  the  numerous  cabins  in  these  two  baronies,  ivhich  were 
inspected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
cabins,  furniture,  and  habits  of  labourers  in  this  district. 

Suburbs  of  Maryborough. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  nine  children,  at  home ; cabin  of  one  room,  without  groimd ; 
8d.  per  week  rent ; chimney  and  one  small  window,  roof  rotten  and  falling  in,  propped  up  in 
several  places  -^vlierc  wet  comes  in,  floor  very  damp ; children  in  rags  and  half  naked ; all  sleep 
on  the  ground,  parents  and  four  children  in  one  bed,  and  the  other  five  in  another ; lie  in  dirty 
straw,  ivithout  anj^hing  over  it,  and  with  only  an  old  piece  of  sacking  as  covering  for  one  of 
the  beds,  and  a ragged  quilt  for  the  other.  Hardly  an  article  of  furniture.  Pig  lies  in  a 
corner  of  the  cabin. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  nine  children  at  home ; Icceps  an  ass  (which  costs  him  about 
£1.  10,?.  a-year  for  grass  and  hay),  to  collect  hog-sfufll  road-scrapings,  &c.,  for  manure,  by 
which  means  he  gets  half  an  acre  of  potato  gi-ound,  rent  free,  for  the  season;  two  daughters  do 
needlework,  and  one  son  gets  occasional  labour ; two  rooms  in  cabin ; chimney,  and  one  window ; 
no  garden ; rent  £3.  All  sleep  in  three  beds  on  the  ground ; each  bed  of  straw  they  lie  upon 
is  without  sheets  oi-  anything  else  over  it,  and  with  only  one  ragged  blanlcet  for  the  covering 
of  each  bed.  The  ass  lies  in  a corner  of  the  kitchen.  A shelf  or  tu'o  with  a little  crockery, 
one  chair,  two  stools,  one  table,  and  a few  cooking  utensils. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  -and  four  children  ; cabin  of  two  rooms,  for  the  ground  of  ivhich, 
without  garden,  he  pays  £1.  10.5.  per  annum,  having  built  the  cabin  himself;  roof  very  bad, 
wet  pouring  in  in  five  places  while  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  there;  children  in  rac^s ; 
bed,  bedding,  and  everything  else,  most  wretched. 

Man,  wife,  and  seven  children,  besides  eldest  daughter,  (whose  husband  has  been  for  three 
months  past  in  hospital,)  who  has  been  dangerously  ill  for  the  last  five  month,s  : cabin  of 
one  room,  -with  neither  chimney  nor  window,  nor  any  aperture  for  light,  air,  or  smoke,  but  the 
door ; roof  very  bad,  wet  coming  in  at  several  places ; rent  £2,  without  ground.  All  sleep  in 
three  beds  on  the  ground  upon  straw;  only  covering  to  one  bed  was  a piece  of  sacking;  to 
the  second  a remnant  of  an  old  blanket — and  the  third  had  none  at  all. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  five  children ; cabin  of  one  room  with  chimney,  and  hole  in 
the  wall  for  window ; roof  bad  and  propped  up ; one  bedstead,  bed  of  straw,  ivith  an  old 
blanket ; almost  bare  walls ; man  34  years  of  age,  but  looks  50 ; he  is  half  naked  and  in  rags, 
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and  his  countenance  is  a living  picture  of  a constant  state  of  half  staiTatiou.  His  wife  who 
has  suckled  her  last  infant  until  it  is  now  17  months  old,  from  the  want  of  proper  food  to 
ivean  and  feed  it  on,  although  her  health  has  greatly  suffered  already  from  it,  has  now, 
templed  by  the  necessities  of  her  I'amily,  undertaken  to  suckle  a natural  child  brought  to  her 
this  morning,  for  which  she  is  to  be  paid  £4  a-year.  A woman  lodges  with  them  who  lives 
by  knitting  and  assistance  from  the  neighbours.  An  old  widow,  and  a ^voman  with  three 
cfiildren  deserted  by  her  husband,  live  in  the  next  cabin  of  one  room,  rent  lOd.  per  ueek; 
sleep  upon  the  ground  on  straw-  in  corners  of  the  cabin,  and  the  pig  in  the  third  corner. 
Every  thing  most  miserable. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  two  children,  and  nephew;  one  room,  lOr^.  per  week  rent;  only 
ttvo  stools,  two  cups,  and  one  pot  to  be  seen.  All  the  family  ragged  and  emaciated ; sleep 
on  the  ground  upon  a little  straw,  with  only  the  remains  of  a blanket. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  four  children ; cabin  of  one  room,  ten  feet  by  nine ; roof 
very  bad  and  propped  up,  rain  coming  in  at  several  places,  iloor  very  wet.  All  sleep  toge- 
ther upon  the  floor  on  straw,  and  sole  covering  the  remains  of  an  old  quilt  in  20  pieces ; only 
furniture  two  mugs,  one  pot,  and  a broken  pan ; no  chaii-,  stool,  or  table ; woman  barefoot 
and  half  naked ; children  with  only  afew  tatters  hanging  about  them ; man  wrapped  up  in  an 
old  great  coat,  but  as  he  reached  forw-ard  the  Assistant  Commissicnei-s  perceived  that  he  liad 
nothing  whatever  under  it  but  the  ]-emnaiit  of  a pair  of  tvowsers.  He  had  been  ill  almost 
continually  for  about  a year,  so  as  to  have  been  prevented  from  planting  any  potatoes  last  sprino-, 
and  doing  more  than  a day  or  two’s  work  in  the  harvest.  The  family  were  then  livino-  o°i 
small  and  cut  potatoes,  ivhich  the  farmers  permit,  women  and  children  to  pick  off  the  ffelds 
after  the  crop  is  cleared.  They  have  very  frequently,  since  the  man’s  illness,  been  reduced 
for  many  successi\-e  days  to  one  meal  of  dry  potatoes  per  day. 

Occasional  labourer,  aged  55  ; lost  the  use  of  his  right  leg  last  spring  from  rheumatism ; is 
now  obliged  to  beg  for  subsistence.  Widow  and  two  childreii  lodge  with  him,  who  also  beg. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  two  cliildi-en ; widow  and  child  lodge  there,  who  beg ; c^in 
propped  in  several  places,  and  falling  in;  one  room,  £1.  Is.  rent ; poor  and  miserable. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  two  children  at  home;  one  room,  £1.  10.s.  rent;  roof  bad 
and  propped  up  ; wet  comes  in,  and  a pail  is  laid  on  the  bed  to  catch  the  water ; chimney 
aJid  window;  bedstead,  straw,  old  blanket,  and  quilt,  and  a few  articles  of  furniture,  as 
usual. 

A number  of  wretched  cabins  in  this  and  the  other  suburbs  of  Maryborough  are  inhabited 
by  widows,  lyith  or  without  children,  who  live  by  occasionally  working,  but  more  generally 
begging,  until  their  sons,  if  they  have  any,  are  ol^  enough  to  work  for  their  own  and  their 
mothers  maintenance.  These  cabins  are  almost  invariably  pictures  of  the  most  dreadful 
misery,  the  families  living  generally  tu  o or  three  in  one  room,  with  a pig,  and  sometimes  an 
ass,  Ij’ing  in  one  of  the  corners,  and  with  scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  in  them.  Amontr 
these  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  a cabin  of  one  room  12  feet  by  9,  inhabited  by 
two  nidows,  one  of  tvhom  had  two  children,  and  the  other  had  four,  all  living  by  begging. 
Another  cabin  of  similar  size  contained  two  widows  and  a single  ivoman,  who  subsist  by^occa- 
sionally  worldng  and  begging.  One  of  these  widows  had  lost  her  husband  a month  'before, 
and  was  herself  lying  on  a sick  bed  from  fatigue  and  prii'ations  while  nursing  him.  She  had 
six  children,  and  the  cabin  presented  a dreadful  picture  of  want  and  misery.  ° In  one  of  tliesc 
cabins  inhabited  by  two  widows  and  their  children,  there  was  notliing  whafei'er  but  an  armful 
of  straw  for  their  beds,  a ragged  quilt,  two  stools,  and  a potato  pot.  But  the  most  w-retched 
habitation  consisted  of  a cabin  of  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was  inhabited  by  three  famiiie.s, 
and  the  other  by  four,  although  each  room  was  only  12  feet  by  10.  In  the  one  were  a widow 
and  her  three  children,  a woman  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  three  children,  and  a youncr 
\\oman  and  three  younger  sisters,  who  had  'lost  both  their  parents  during  the  cholera.  They 
slept  on  the  ground  upon  straw,  with  only  a few  rags  to  cover  them.  Tlie  other  room  con- 
tamed  a widow  and  her  three  children,  anotlier  widow  and  child,  a third  widow  without 
children,  and  a labourer  in  occasional  employment,  with  a wife  and  two  children,  and  his 
younger  brother.  Each  family  la^  together  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
room,  upon  a little  sfrau-,  and  \rith  only  a tattered  quilt  or  blmiket  over  them  all.  The 
inmates  of  both  rooms  were  but  half  covered  with  ragged  garments,  and  fomied,  especially 
the  labourer  s family,  a dreadftd  picture  of  ivretcheduess  and  destitution.  The  labourer  and 
his  children  were  making  rush  mats,  but  begging  was  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  of  all 
tliese  families. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  four  children  at  home;  one  room,  12  feet  by  10;  window, 
but  no  chimney ; rent  Sd.  per  week ; sleep  on  the  ground  upon  straw,  with  only  one  old  blanket ; 
pig  lies  ill  a corner  of  the  room ; the  only  furniture  two  stools,  one  pot,  one  tub,  and  two  mugs. 
Mail  and  childi-en  in  rags,  and  half  naked;  woman  appeared  to  have  nothinn- on  her  but  a 
gown.  ^ 

Occasional  labourer,  wile,  three  children,  and  his  mother;  one  room,  formed  of  a little  slip 
paititioned  off  from  a room  in  a cabin ; rent  £1.  12i\  All  six  sleep  together;  very  poor  and 
miserable.  ^ 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  three  children ; two  rooms,  yard,  and  little  garden ; built  all 
tiimsell ; pays  £4  a year  /or  the  ground  alone.  Whole  cabin  then  swimming  with. water  from 
every  part  of  the  roof,  even  the  beds  being  drenched  with  wet ; kept  an  ass  to  collect  bog-stuff, 
ior  manure,  ivlueh  enabled  him  to  get  one  and  a half  to  two  roods  of  potato  land,  rent-free. 

Ucc^ioiial  labourer,  wife,  and  three  children ; built  a cabin  himself;  pays  £2.  lOi'.  rent  for 
ground  alone ; poor  and  miserable. 

Several  of  the  adjacent  cabins  were  erected  by  the  inmates,  who  paid  this  rent  for  the 
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ground  alone,  without  garden,  and  most  of  these  without  even  a yard.  This  land,  and  nearly 
rtie  whole  of  this  town,  is  in  the  hands  of  middle-men,  who  extort  these  exorbitant  rents  from 
the  starving  labourers,  widows,  and  other  wretched  inhabitants  of  cabins,  although  several  of 
these  middle-men  are  men  of  considerable  fortune. 

Several  cabins  here  are  lodging-houses,  which  bear  a respectable  character ; but  the  ivay  in 
which  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  are  put  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  is  grossly  indecent.  In 
one  of  these  rooms  a labourer,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  slept  in  one  bed ; a young  man  in 
another ; a woman  and  four  children  in  a tliird ; and  tw'o  young  women,  servants  out  of  place, 
in  a fourth,  although  the  room  ivas  only  about  12  feet  by  10. 

A number  of  cabins  adjoining  have  been  erected  by  the  occupiers,  occasional  labourers,  who 
pay  from  £1.  IOj.  to  £2.  12j.  rent  to  a rich  landed  proprietor,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  old  man  and  daughter,  and  a single  w'oman 
and  her  brother,  all  living  together  in  a cabin  of  one  room ; eadr  family  sleeping  on  the 
ground  in  one  of  the  corners,  and  the  pig  in  the  fourth — all  destitute  and  miserable. 

In  the  roads  leading  into  the  town  are  cabins  inhabited  by  labourers  in  constant  employ- 
ment. Most  of  these,  especially  those  with  small  families,  or  only  lately  married,  are  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  their  cabins  and  furniture  proportionably  neater  and  cleaner. 
They  usually  take  about  half  an  acre  of  con  acre  potato  ground,  and  keep  a pig  or  two.  Iheir 
usual  rent  is  £2.  10^.,  although  without  gi-ound,  and  some  of  them  have  even  built  the  cabins 
themselves  ; and  others,  who  have  a garden,  pay  from  £3  to  £4. 

Widow,  daughter,  and  son-in-law,  and  their  child.  This  young  couple  were  both  about  18, 
and  had  been  married  a year;  the  wife  appeared  a mere  child.  They  all  lived  in  one  room, 
in  great  misery. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  six  children  at  home ; an  old  man  and  woman  lodge  with 
them.  Cabin  of  two  rooms,  with  chimney  and  window';  rent  l,y.  per  week;  floor  very  damp; 
one  bedstead  for  parents  and  three  of  the  children;  the  rest  sleep  on  the  ground;  straw  and 
one  old  blanket  to  each  bed.  They  take  one  rood  of  potato  gi’ound,  at  £10  per  acre;  obliged 
to  sell  the  manure  last  spring  for  13j.,  instead  of  putting  it  out  for  a crop. 

Occasional  labourer,  wdfe,  and  tw'O  children ; cabin  of  one  room,  12  feet  by  6,  and  only 
■3  to  4 feet  wide  in  the  centre,  at  the  chimney ; rent  8rf.  per  week : all  sleep  on  a frame, 
•with  straw,  and  a ragged  blanket ; pigs  lie  in  a corner  of  the  room ; men  and  children  half 


nalced. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  five  children ; two  rooms,  chimney,  and  w'iiidow ; £2.  IOj. 
rrent ; wife  ill  for  the  last  eight  months,  lying  on  straw  upon  ground  in  kitchen,  and  pig  in 
the  opposite  corner ; one  of  the  girls  also  in  bed  for  five  w'eelts,  with  cold ; gratuitously  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Jacob’s  assistant. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  two  children,  and  his  sister  and  child.  Roof  falling  in,  and 
propped  up  in  seven  different  places ; wet  comes  in  at  any  part ; almost  bare  ivalls ; man  and 
children  in  rags,  and  half  naked ; two  rooms  in  the  cabin : they  keep  an  ass,  w'hich  lies 


alongside  of  their  bed. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  one  child ; cabin  of  one  room ; sleep  upon  ground  in  a cor- 
ner on  straw ; the  pig  lies  in  another  corner,  and  the  ass  in  a third.  The  only  articles  whatever 
Avithin  the  cabin  were  a broken  stool,  and  a small  pitcher  for  water ; they  Avere  obliged  to 
borroAV  a pot  to  boil  potatoes  in. 

JVoodville,  Barony  of  East  Maryborough.— Const3.nt  labourer  at  6d.  per  day,  Avith  breakfast 

and  dinner two  sisters  and  a younger  brother  live  with  him ; cabin  of  two  rooms,  and  half 

an  acre  of  land,  at  £3  rent ; furniture  and  cabin  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable ; tAvo  bedsteads, 
and  dresser,  &c. ; keep  a coav,  and  pay  £2  for  summer  grass,  and  £1  to  £1.  10^.  generally 
for  hay  in  winter.  Cow-house  and  pigstye  in  yard,  but  hardly  covered  for  want  of  straAV  to 
thatch  it.  Tavo  widows  from  Maryborough  had  come  in  to  beg,  and  one  of  them  Avas  then 
eating  her  dinner  of  potatoes,  Avhich  the  eldest  girl  had  just  given  her. 

Skcffickl,  Bast  Maryborough.— A number  of  comfortable  stone  and  slated  cabins,  of  three 
rooms,  have  been  erected  here  by  Major  Cassan  for  his  cottiers  and  labourers,  avIio  have  from 
two  to  six  acres  of  land,  with  8d.  per  day  in  summer,  and  6d.  in  winter,  without  diet,  for 
their  wages.  The  furniture  and  appearance  of  these  families  were  generally  neat  and  com- 
fortable. 

Constant  labourer  at  6fZ.  per  day,  with  diet,  with  wife  and  seven  children ; built  cabin  him- 
self, pays  £1.  4.y.  per  acre  for  1^  acre  of  land;  Avas  formerly  a farmer,  and  held  40  acres  of 
land,  but  Avas  ejected,  and  his  land  added  to  a large  farm.  All  sleep  on  ground  on  straAV,  and 
tw’o  ragged  blankets. 

Ballyicnocken,  East  Maryborongh.— Two  cabins,  both  inhabited  by  constant  labourers, 
who  biiilt  them  here,  after  iiaving  been  ejected  from  a neighbouring  estate,  and  from  not 
beino'  able  to  get  any  other  habitation.  They  are  both  built  in  a IioIIoaa  xvaste  four  or  five 
feet  bcloAv  the  road,  and  are  completely  surrounded  with  Avater,  which  flows  up  to  the  Avails  and 
doors  from  all  the  adjoining  ditches.  They  consist  each  of  one  room,  12  feet  by  iO,  and  tlie 
floor  and  interior  are  of  course  excessively  damp.  They  contained  very  little  furniture,  and 
the  inmates  appeared  very  poor  and  wretched. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lamberton,  Strabo,  Shean,  Killeen,  &c.,  in  the  East  Barony,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  West  Barony,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  many  cottiers  and 
labourers  having  a cabin  Avith  from  one  to  five  acres  of  land,  at  from  £1  to  £1.  10.y.  per  acre, 
including  the  cabin,  and  receiving  generally  all  the  year  wages  of  Sd.  per  day,  without  diet. 
It  may  Indeed  be  said  that  the  Avork  of  most  of  the  country  districts  in  East  and  West 
Maryborough  is  done  by  cottiers  and  labourers  Avho  have  from  one  to  five  acres  of  land, 
and  that  there  are  few  labourers  who  hold  no  land  except  those  inhabiting  the  populous 
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suburbs  of  towns,  the  vicinity  of  bogs,  and  one  or  two  other  thickly  inhabited  spots.  The  con- 
dition of  the  worst  of  these  people  appeared  proportionably  improved  in  comfort,  neatness, 
and  respectability.  There  is,  however,  a great  ditFerence  in  the  description  and  state  of 
repair  of  the  cabins  of  these  cottiers  and  labourers,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  various 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  belong.  One  of  these,  a rich  resident  proprietor,  suft'ors  the  cabins 
of  his  labourez-s  to  fall  into  the  most  dilapidated  state,  the  roofs  and  walls  propped,  and  wet 
coming  in  at  every  part  of  them.  The  roof  of  a cabin  eveti  at  hix  very  gate  is  fallinc  in,  and 
propped  up  with  poles  in  four  places,  and  all  the  panes  in  the  window  are  broken  and''blockod 
up  with  boards,  straw',  or  old  clotlies.  The  cabins  on  this  and  an  adjoining  estate  form  a 
singular  and  painlul  contrast  with  those  of  a resident  proprietor,  whose  property  is  imme- 
diately contiguous.  The  cabins  of  the  latter  gentleman  are  remarkably  neat  and  substantial, 
and  consist  ol  three  good  rooms  each,  whth  chimneys,  windows,  &c. 

Kilviinchy,  East  Maryhorovgh. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  six  children,  built  cabin  himself,  and  pays  £1  13,?.  rent  for 
half  an  acre  of  land.  Tliis  land  belongs  to  a middle-man,  who  pays  £1  lOs.  per  acre  Iiimsplf, 
and  lets  it  to  the  poor  at  from  £3  to  £5,  living  well  Iiimself  in  the  town,  by  the  profit  he 
thus  receives.  Women  and  children  half-naked,  furniture  as  usual. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife  and  two  children,  built  cabin  himself,  pays  £'2  for 
about  half  an  acre  of  land;  roof  bad  and  lets  in  wet,  that  of  bed-room  falling  in  (beino’ 
propped  in  five  places)  for  w'ant  of  means  to  buy  wood  and  sti-aw  to  mend  it ; chimney,  but 
no  window  nor  liole  in  wall;  cabin  surrounded  by  water,  ducks  swimming  against  the  walls  of 
the  cabin,  furniture  tolerably  good. 

Occasional  labourer;  wife  and  five  childi'en,  and  sister  and  child.  This  man 
built  this  cabin,  and  made  a good  garden  out  of  an  old  quarry,  which  he  got  leave  to  occupy 
rent  free  by  levelling  it  at  his  own  expense.  He  had  also  erected  a good  pigstye  in  the  yard. 
Although  very  pool',  every  thing  in  and  about  the  cabin  was  the  picture  of  neatness,  and  boi'e 
testimony  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  its  innmtes.  By  collecting  u few  loads  of  boo-- 
stnff  and  road  scrapings,  this  man  is  able  to  manure  one  rood  of  potato  land. 

Strabo,  East  Maryborough. — Old  man,  wife,  and  son  and  daughter,  with  seven  acres  of 
land,  at  I5j.  per  acre.  This  house  presented  a dreadful  contrast  with  the  last-mentioned 
cabin.  The  old  man  looked  the  picture  of  starvation  and  was  almost  naked ; the  roof  and 
walls  were  falling  in,  and  the  land  was  beggared  and  full  of  weeds.  They  had  neither  cow, 
pig,  nor  live  stock  of  any  kind,  and  their  only  resource  now  ivas  to  let  out  the  land  to  tlie 
labourers  for  potato  crops.  The  cause  of  all  this  was  probably  drunkenness,  the  son  haviim 
returned  in  a state  of  intoxication  from  Moimtmeliclc,  u'hile  the  English  Assistant  Com° 
missioner  was  inspecting  the  land. 

Ballyfin,  West  Maryborough. 

OccASiON.AL  labourer,  wife  and  four  children;  can’t  work  from  lameness;  only  support  is 
occasional  worlc  got  by  eldest  boy,  and  begging ; formerly  held  a few  acres  of  land,  but  iiavino- 
fallen  into  arrears  of  rent  he  gave  up  his  ground,  and  the  pi-oprictor  lets  him  live  izi  the  cabin 
rent  free.  It  is  a hovel  10  feet  square,  without  chimney  or  winclon' ; the  roof  is  failincr  in,  and 
the  walls  are  not  five  feet  high ; almost  bai  e walls ; sleep  on  straw,  with  azi  old  blairket,  and 
children  very  sickly-looking,  and  half  naked. 

Widow  and  daughtez-.  Little  cabin  built  by  her  husband,  who  held  land  under 
a neighbouring  nobleman,  and  since  his  death  has  had  cabin  rent  free ; daughter  works  for 
farnrers,  and  is  now  digging  potatoes  at  5d.  per  day  and  diet ; mother  knits ; never  beg.  In- 
terior of  cabin  and  furniture  neat  and  clean,  though  the  cabin  itseli'  is  miserable ; chimnev,  but 
no  window.  A middle-aged  woman  (who  works  occasionally,  but  more  frequently  beg-;) 

IS  now  with  them ; she  lives  thus  in  this  neighbourhood,  going  from  house  to  house  as  a 
guest. 

On  the  road  from  Ballyfin  to  Montrath  are  several  wretched  cabins,  izihabited  by  uddows. 

A poor  dccrepid  old  woman  of  above  90  years  of  age  lives  in  one  of  them,  a wi-efcliecl  hovel, 
without  chimney  or  windozv  or  scarcely  anj'thing  but  straw  and  a few  rags.  She  has  tlie 
cabin  and  half  a rood  of  land  rent  free  fi'om  the  neighbouring  propiietoi'.  The  ncighboiu-s  help 
to  cultivate  her  garden,  and  occasionally  give  her  a little  turf.  ° 

Suburbs  of  Jlontrath,  West  Maryborough. — Occasional  labourer,  wife  and  one  child;  built 
a cabin  himself;  pays  10^.  rent  for  ground  10  feet  by  5 or  6;  chimney,  but  no  window- 
roof  falling  in  and  letting  in  uet  all  oz'or;  family  only  covered  with  some  ragged  z'em- 
nants  of  clothes,  and  a few  cups  and  a pot  the  only  furniture ; wretchedly  destitute” in  everj- 
respect.  Tlie  Assistant  Commissioners  inspected  a gi-eat  number  of  the  neighbourino-  cabins 
here,  and  in  the  other  suburbs  of  Monti'ath,  and  found  the  foi'egoing  description  ap'plicable 
to  almost  all  the  cabins  of  occasional  labourers.  The  cabins  inhabited  by  labourers  iu 
constant  employment,  and  by  those  whose  children  have  constant  woi'k  in  tlie  cotton 
factory  here,  were  much  more  comfoi'table,  and  tlie  appearance  and  habits  of  the  occu- 
piers were  proportionably  improved.  The  rent  of  cabins  here,  built  by  the  landlord,  is  fz-om 
£2  to  £3.  More  than  one  family  is  seldom  met  with  iu  any  of  them.  One  czibin  was  in- 
habited by  a gii'l  of  17,  who  had  already  one  child,  and  ivhose  husband  ivas  only  19.' 
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Clothing  and  For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

Furniture.  Xn  consequence  of  so  many  of  the  labourers  in  this  barony  having  a little  land,  their 
clothing  is  generally  better  than  in  many  other  counties  and  districts.  Those  who  have  no 

land  arid  numerous  families  are  badly  clad,  and  their  children  as  ragged  and  half  naked  as 

in  other  places.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  average  or  general  estimate  of  the  yearly  expen- 
diture of  a labourer’s  family  in  clothes,  because  clothing  not  being  like  food,  an  article  ol  in- 
dispensable necessity  beyond  at  least  a certain  extent,  the  sum  expended  on  them  vanes 
according  to  the  income  and  the  number  of  the  iamily  of  tlie  labourer.  The  witnesses  stated 
various  sums  from£l  to  £4,  or  even  more,  us  the  amount  expended  annually.  1 hat  the 
Bar  PortnaMnch  highest  of  these  sums  would  be  necessary,  if  the  family  were  decently  dressed,  there  can  be 
Bar.  rortnamnen.  ^ labourer  without  land,  and  who  has  a wife  and 

four  or  five  children,  can  afford  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  to  expend  half  that  sum  on  clothes. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  took  great  pains  to  inquire  into  this  point,  in  going  through 
the  barony  and  examining  the  cabins,  and  they  found  that  no  item  in  the  labourer  s expenditure 
varied  so  much  as  clothes,— from  £4  to  £5  in  one  or  two  instances  of  the  most  fortunately 
situated  labourers,  to  under  10^.  in  the  cases  of  the  poorest  families;  the  single  man,  or  the 
married  man  placed  under  the  most  fortunate  circumstances,  will  purchase,  perhaps  once 
a-year,  a new  suit  of  clothes,  which  will  cost  him  from  £2  to  £3.  The  poorer  labourer  instead 
of  these  will  buy  once  a-year  a second-hand  set  at  the  pawnbrokei-s,  or  in  other  shops  m the 
towns,  for  from  10^.  to  £1,  and  the  poorer  class  will  only  give  the  lowest  of  the  prices,  and 
make  them  last  two  yeai-s  instead  of  one,  and  when  very  “ hard  set,”  will  (and  have  Irequently 
to  do  it)  0-0  themselves  and  their  families  in  rags,  and  almost  naked,  until  they  earn  the  means 
ofreplenishingtheir  clothing.  Themen’s  clothes  form  the  only  considerable  expensem  the  item 
of  clothing,  for  those  of  the  women  and  girls  consist  of  the  most  common  printed  cotton  tor 
gowns  with  scarcely  any  under  clothes,  the  poorest  not  wearing  shoes  or  stockings ; while  the 
boys,  in  almost  all  large  families,  have  only  their  father’s  old  clothes  dangling  about  them,  and 
are  generally  half  naked. 

In  the  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  little  or  no  change  is  perceived  of  late  yeai-s. 

The  labourers’  families  manufacture  little  or  none  of  the  materials  of  their  clotiies  at  home ; 
among  the  small  farmers  there  is  a little  spinning  of  wool  and  flax,  and  even  that  small  rem- 
nant of  old  times  is  fast  disappearing. 

Some  handy  neighbour  generally  cuts  out  the  women’s  clothes  for  them,  and  they  sew 
them  themselves;  t^ey  are  better  instructed  in  this  way  than  they  were  formerly,  but  the 
majority  of  them  still  put  out  their  cloaks  and  best  gowns  to  make. 

i'he  great  majority  of  cabins  contain  one  old  bedstead,  or  a rough  frame  supported  on 
blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  father  and  mother  and  younger  children,  the  elder  children 
sleeping  on  the  ground ; but  in  some  of  the  more  comfortable  cabins  there  is  a second  bed- 
stead for  tlie  children.  In  the  poorer  cabins  the  whole  family  sleep  on  the  ground,  upon 
straw,  hay,  or  rushes,  with  a ragged  piece  of  old  calico  or  old  sacking  oyer  it,  and  sometimes 
not  even  that,  and  their  only  covering  is  an  old  blanket  and  quilt,  olten  in  rags,  and  in  many 
cases  only  one  of  these,  their  day-clothes  forming  their  chief,  andsometimes  almost  their  only 
covering  at  night ; when  these  get  wet  in  winter,  the  situation  of  these  poor  families  may  more 
easily  be  imagined  than  described.  In  the  more  comfortable  cabins,  a tick  filled  with  chaff 
or  clean  straw  covered  with  a coarse  sheet  of  canvas,  forms  the  bedding,  and  in_  some  cases 
two  blankets  (but  usually  old  and  thin)  and  a quilt  the  covering; — since  the  rise  in  wool,  the 
night  covering  of  the  labourers  has  become  much  worse  than  it  used  to  be. 

In  the  more  comfortable  cabins  only  one  to  three  of  the  younger  children  sleep  with  the 
parents,  the  others  sleeping  together  until  about  12  years  of  age,— after  which  the  boys  and 
o-irls  have  separate  beds ; in  poorer  cabins  as  many  as  five  or  six  of  the  younger  children  some- 
rimes  lie  with  their  father  and  mother,  and  the  other  boys  and  girls  often  sleep  together  in 
another  bed  until  they  are  15  or  IG  years  old.  In  almost  all  cases  they  all  sleep  in  the  bed- 
room, even  where  the  cabin  contains  two  apartments ; the  reason  assigned  being  a feeling  of  pride, 
not  to  let  the  I'isitors  see  the  scantiness  and  wretchedness  of  their  bedding  and  covering : this 
violation  of  decency  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  adult  relatives  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages  sleep  in  the  same  room  (their  beds  touching  each  other),  but  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  found  in  many  cases,  strangers  (men  and  women)  lodging  m the  same  cabin, 
thus  several  sleeping  in  the  bed-room,  without  any  regard  to  sex,  although  no  one  slept  m the 

The  better  kind  of  cabins  contain  two  or  three  old  chairs,  a table,  a dresser  and  shelves,  with 
a little  stock  of  cups,  saucers,  plates,  and  mugs;  a chest  or  two  for  clothes,  meal,  &c. ; a tub, 
pitcher,  and  a few  cooking  utensils.  The  poorer  description  have  only  stools,  a smaller  table, 
and  either  no  dresser  and  shelves,  or  a mere  apology  for  one,  with  but  a very  feiv  cracked  cups, 
mugs,  and  x^lates,  and  only  sufficient  cooking  apparatus  to  hold  water  and  boil  potatoes. 

The  following  description  of  labourers’  cabins  in  this  barony  is  taken  from  the  -notes  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  inspected  above  100  of  them.  It  ^'ill  confirm  the  account  given 
above  of  the  cabins  and  furniture  of  that  class,  and  will  also  furnish  some  matter  of  fact  infonua- 
tion  respecting  their  habits  and  condition,  In  order  to  avoid  tedious  and  unnecessary  details  or 
repetitions,  a brief  summary  only  is  given  of  the  striking  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Suburbs  and  Neighbourhood  of  Portarlinglon. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  two  children;  cabin  of  one  room,  £1.  10^.  rent;  has  one 
window  and  a chimney ; the  ivhole  family  sleep  together  on  the  ground,  in  one  corner,  upon 
straw,  with  only  a double  piece  of  sacking,  ivhich  forms  the  sheet  and  only  covering ; the  ass  is 
tied  up  in  another  corner.  This  family  formerly  possessed  a small  cart,  but  were  obliged  to  sell 
it  for  food  and  other  necessaries  a few  months  ago.  The  wile  is  somelunes  obliged  to  beg;  she 
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and  the  childi-en  are  very  bare  and  ragged.  One  table,  tivo  stools,  and  a few  plates  and  mugs, 
tbp  onlv  furniture  to  be  seen.  . ia  j 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  five  children,  and  mother;  cabm  of  two  rooms,  rent  lOt/.  pcr 
week  • aU  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  bed-room,  on  straw,  and  a few  dirty  ra^then-  only  coverma ; 
one  table,  one  or  two  stools,  a pot,  and  tn^o  mugs  the  only  furniture.  The  family  imd  ivhole 

cabin  a picture  of  wretchedness  and  poverty.  „ , ^ i i • i. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  five  children ; pays  £2  rent  for  half  a rood  of  ground,  on  Inch 
he  built  the  cabin  himself;  furniture— bed  and  bedding  as  usual;  man  has  had  no  work  loi 
some  time,  and  makes  small  heath  brooms  to  maintain  his  family ; he  sells  them  at  two  to  lour 

for  Irf.  at  which  {>rice  he  earns  from  3j.  to  di'.  per  week.  , . . , lorn. 

Widow  with  one  daughter,  who  is  sometimes  at  service ; cabin  of  only  one  loom,  1-  leet  bj 
eicrhf  rent  per  week;  almost  bare  walls ; she  and  her  daughter  sleep  on  the  ground  m one 
corner,  and  the  pig  in  another ; bedding,  straw,  and  the  only  covering  a piece  oi  sacking ; a 
window,  formerly  containing  four  little  panes,  but  now  entirely  blocked  up  with  boards,  stiau, 

and  rags ; inmates  and  cabin  all  very  miserable  i i i • 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  two  children ; two  women  both  with  children  lodge  also  m the 
cabin,  which  consists  of  two  rooms;  rent  9d.  per  week;  all  sleep  on  the  floor,  upon  stiaw,  with 
scarcely  any  covering ; little  or  no  furniture.  , , , p i i • c 

Occasional  lahoumr  aged  58,  wife,  and  six  children;  wife  and  children  often  heg;  cabin  ol 
two  rooms,  rent  9d.  per  week ; all  sleep  on  the  gi'ound,  with  only  a little  straw,  and  a few  lags 
to  cover  them;  almost  bare  w'alls.  i ..v  u-i  i i ,i 

Woman  and  four  children ; her  husband  has  left  her;  two  women  and  three  childien  lode 
with  her ; only  one  room  in  the  cabin ; all  sleep  in  different  corners  on  the  ground,  with  scarcely 

^^'^he^om^oing  cases  Ire  merely  selected  as  a specimen  of  the  poorer  cabins  in  the  suburbs 
and  neighbourhood  of  Porfarlington,  in  which  there  are  from  oO  to  60  of  the  same  description. 

Emo  Village. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  four  children;  cabin  of  one  room;  floor  very  damp,  being 
one  loot  and  a half  below  the  level  of  the  road;  one  window  and  a chimney;  one  bedstead, 

bedding  and  furniture  as  usual.  . , i i i vw  4.i, 

Occisional  labourer  and  his  sister;  the  wife  of  a policeman  stationed  there  lodges  with  them, 
and  the  man  and  two  women  all  sleep  in  the  bed-room,  in  three  separate  beds,  but  touching  one 
another,  although  no  one  sleeps  in  the  kitchen ; cabin,  furniture,  &c.,  aU  neat  and  clean. 

Constant  labourer,  wife,  and  children;  built  the  cabm  himself,  and  pays  £3  lent  foi  two  acies 
of  land  • also  hires  another  acre  elsewhere  at  £2  rent ; works  constantly  lor  Lord  Portai  hngton, 
and  gets  lOd.  a-day  for  eight  months,  and  8d  during  four  wmtei-  months ; cabin,  bedding, 
and  furniture  all  4ry  neat  and  clean;  he  boards,  lodges,  and  clothes  a hoy  of  10  >jars  old, 
from  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin,  for  £3  a-ycar ; and  has  another  boy  and  girl  Irom  the 
same  place,  without  any  remuneration  but  the  work  which  they  do  lor  them. 

There  are  several  other  cabins  in-  this  neighbourhood  which  are  clean  and  comparatively 
comfortable,  being  inhabited  by  labourers  who  have  either  constant  work,  or  one  or  two  acres 
of  land,  or  both,  and  not  very  large  families. 

Clonanenati. 

OCCASIOKAL  labourer,  wife,  six  children,  and  sister ; cabin  of  only  one  room  Id  feet  by  10  i “<>1»"'' 
ney,  but  no  window  ; root  very  bad  and  lets  in  wet.  They  sleep  m three  corners,  all  on  the 
griund,  on  straw,  with  little  or  nothing  to  cover  them ; nearly  bare  walls ; very  wretched  and 

'''’MmAoed  83,  and  paralytic  wife,  generally  hed-riddon,  of  about  the  same  age.  Cabin  and 
one  acre  of  land,  rent  £3;  built  the  cabin  himselft  very  poor  and  misorable ; no.ghbou.s 
assist  him  to  till  his  ground,  or  he  could  not  exist.  i , -u  t 

Widow  and  two  daughter,  15  and  17  years  of  age.  Cabm  of  two  rooms,  and  built  by 
herself;  pays  £1  Is.  rent  for  the  ground  it  stands  on;  is  able  to  manure  and  plant  about  one- 
quarler  of  a rood  of  potato  ground  every  year.  Sire  and  her  daughters  kiut  and  and  take  m 
needle-work,  but  get  very  little  of  it.  Bedding  and  furniture  poor  and  scmity. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  five  children,  sleep  m the  lour  corners  of  the 
room,  there  being  but  one  in  the  cabin ; two  bedsteads ; the  rest  sleep  on  the  floor ; bedding  stiaw  ; 
little  covering ; half  an  acre  of  land,  rent  £2  10.v. ; built  the  cabm  hmisell ; children  m rags  ; 
little  or  no  furniture ; very  misei-able  and  distressed.  , , , ^ 

There  is  a number  of  other  cabins  of  similar  kind  at  this  place,  which  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners visited. 

Jamestown. 

SiNGLEwoman,  aged  65,  plaits  straw  hats;  never  begs;  sells  a little  manure  from  ashes  and 
refuse  of  house  and  sweepings  of  road-  A hole  of  a cabm,  10  ieet  square,  built  by  liei»ell , 

wet  comes  in  everywhere;  sleeps  on  the  ground  upon  a httle  straw ; two  good  bl^kets  given 

her  by  a charitable  lady  m the  neighbourhood;  bare  walls;  neighbours  assist  her;  very 

miserable.  , r ^ a i 

Single  woman,  about  40  or  50  years  old,  living  alone  m a hovel  10  feet  by  j,  rent  4d.  a 

week;  neither  chimney  nor  window ; no  vent  for  smoke,  light,  or  air  but  the  door;  sleeps  on 
the  ground  upon  straw ; one  old  blanket,  one  table,  two  stools,  one  or  two  plates  and  cujis , site 
plaits  straw  and  begs.  . , . • , , i.  i 

The  Assistant  CSmmissioners  found  many  other  wretched  cahms  in  this  neighbourhood. 

MM2 


Clothing  and 
Furniture. 


Leinster. 
Queen’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
Jolm  Eower,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Porlnahinch. 
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Clothing  and 
Furniture. 

Leinster. 
Queen’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 


Man,  82  years  old,  wife  and  p-and-daughter ; miserable  cabin  of  one  room  with  a small 
garden,  rent  £J  ; formerly  had  a rood  and  a half  of  land,  but  that  is  now  taken  from  him  and 
he  is  forced  to  go  out  to  beg  j neighbours  also  assist  him. 

Constant  labourer,  wife,  and  seven  children ; cabin  of  two  rooms  with  three  roods  of  land 
rent£3  4i'. ; extremely  poor.  ^ 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  two  children;  cabin  of  one  room,  no  land,  rent  £1;  roof 
very  bad  and  propped  up,  lets  in  water  at  several  places;  one  bedstead;  bedding  straws  one 
under  sheet,  one  blanket ; almost  bare  walls,  very  poor  and  miserable. 

Widow  and  sister,  an  old  woman  and  her  grand-daughter  live  with  them.  Cabin  of  one 

Bar.  PoTtnahinch.  I’ent-free ; roof  wretchedly  bad ; widow  seldom  begs,  but  the  old  woman  does ; keeps  a 

pig  and  takes  two  or  three  ridges  of  potato  ground  for  manure  of  pig,  &c.;  her  son  at  service 
assists  her  a little.  Each  family  occupies  a separate  comer  at  night  on  the  ground ; lie  on 
straw,  and  one  rag  of  a blanket  each  for  covering ; pig  sleeps  in  the  third  corner  • 'all  verv 
destitute.  y 

Bullybrittas. — There  are  several  cabins  here  in  the  same  wretched  situation, but  thei-illa^e  con- 
tains a number  of  others,  neat  and  clean,  and  comparal  ively  comfortable,  which  are  inhabUed  bv 
labourers  constantly  employed,  some  of  whom  have  also  a little  land.  These  families  pay 
most  exorbitant  rents  lor  their  cabins,  and  what  is  worse,  to  a rich  proprietor  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood— one  family  pays  £4  10^.  for  a cabin  of  two  rooms,  and  three  roods  of  ground ; 
a second  pays  £6  for  a cabin  of  three  rooms  and  one  acre  of  land ; a third,  for  a cabin  of  three 
roorns  and  a little  garden,  £3  5-y. ; and  another  pays  £3  15.?.  for  a cabin  of  tu'o  rooms  and  a 
small  garden,  is  otwithstanding  the  neatness  and  the  general  superiority  of  appearance  of  the 
inmates,  and  contents  of  these  cabins,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  among  them  the 
same  inattention  to  decency  in  the  whole  family.  Father,  mother,  sons,  and  dauerhters  of 
kitSeli  sleeping  in  the  same  bed-room,  while  no  one  slept  in  the 

Capjyokeel. 

Occasional  labourer,  mother,  three  single  sisters,  and  niece ; women  get  occasional  work  at 
harvest  and  potatoes;  one  plaits  hats,  gets  U.  a hat,  and  takes  two  days  to  make  it;  man 
s eeps  m one  bed,  and  three  women  in  another  in  the  bed-room,  while  the  two  other  women 
sleep  in  the  kitchen,  rent  £1  5^. ; built  the  cabin  himself;  a chimney  and  window ; furniture 
and  bedding  very  bare. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  inspected  11  other  cabins  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  were 
almost  all  inhabited  by  labouvei-s  constantly  employed,  or  holding  from  1 to  3,  or  4 acres  of 
land,  anti  thcrelore  much  cleaner  and  better  furnished,  ivith  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which 
did  not  exhibit  the  signs  of  iraprm^ement.  Most  of  these  people  had  built  their  own  cabins,  and 
were_  paying  frorn  £1  to  £1  10,s-.  rent  for  the  ground  which  the  cabin  stands  on. 

Aew-c/«t9-c7i.— Occasional  labourer,  wife,  seven  children  and  mother;  two  rooms’  rent  £I  5?  • 
roof  bad,  and  walls  crooked  and  falHng  in;  very  damp;  lie  on  the  ground  in  two  beds  on 
stiaw ; one  ragged  blanket  and  a bit  of  cai-pet  the  only  covering  for  each  bed ; women  and 
chikh'on  very  ragged  ;_alrnost  bare  walls,  and  everything  ivretched  and  miserable. 

1 he  numerous  cabins  in  the  suburbs  and  neighbourhood  of  Mountmellick,  especially  that 
part  of  the  town  situated  in  this  barony  (Porfnahinch),  am  inhabited  almost  exclusii-ely  by 
persons  employed  m the  various  trading  or  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  town  or  ndio 
york  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  town,  and  only  during  harvest,  potato-digging  &c 
m the  country,  or  by  weavers,  wool-combers,  and  others  connected  with  the  manufactories  of 
the  town  On  this  account  the  Assistant  Commissioner  only  inspected  a sufRcient  number  of 
them  to  foi-m  a general  opinion  of  their  condition,  which  they  found  to  be  usually  very  superior 
labourers,  and  their  cabins  being  neat,  clean,  and  coraparatively^com- 
foi  table.  These  men  earn  usually  G.?.,  and  sometimes  7s.  and  8..  per  week,  and  many  of  their 
elder  diddrcn  also  find  employment  m the  manufactories  and  other  large  establishments. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  23. 


r.  Talhoistown, 
Upper. 

Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 


County  WieWow.  Tuts  general  state  of  the  ktourers’  clothing  is  very  bad.  The  khourers  get  on  an  average  a 

„ .o"  , “““  ■"  y»rs^(Rev.  Mr.  lIiot.  A and  others.) The  man  spends  X.l 

10.1  a-yttAf  on  clo  hes  which  are  generally  nil  second-liaaid  and  last  three  years.  A coat 
^ costs  in  6d  breeches  2s  6<i.,  and  calico  for  shirts  is  got  at  4d.  per  yard.  They  generally  have 
but  one  shirt,  and  be  m bed  wliile  it  is  being  washed  The  women  and  girls,  tom  the  chrap- 
ncss  of  printed  cotton,  manage  to  keep  something  together  for  an  outer  garment,  but  are  sadly 
dcricient  111  under  clothing._{Mr.  Corgan  and  labourers.) About  one-third  of  the  popuk'f 

tiouwho  ate  of  an  ago  to  attend  dmne  service,  are  prevented  by  the  want  of  clothes!^  *Tlle 

wife  and  gills  have  one  shawl  between  them,  and  take  it  ill  turn  to  go  to  chapel— (Rev.  Mr 
Lalor  T.  p.)  Many  having  no  cloaks  borrow  one  when  they  want  to  go  out.  The  children  are 
geneva  ly  all  hut  naked,  a few  rags  tied  or  stitched  together  are  their  only  garments,  and  barely 
aeip  the  purposes  of  decency,  but  impart  little  or  no  warmth.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockiiiei 
18  decreasing  every  day  among  women  and  children,  but  the  men  must  have  shoes  to  div  witP 
though  they  are  generally  very  old  and  bad.  » ’ 

Very  few  of  the  labourers'  wives  can  make  their  own  clothes;  besides,  having  generally 

|Zf  mSe  ^ f™"*  f”  Zing  thZ 

The  majority  of  cabins  contain  a rough  betUtead,  or  rather  frame,  propped  up  on  blocks  of 


Furniture. 
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wood  or  stone,  for  the  itian,  his  wife,  and  infant  child ; the  elder  children  and  other  inmates 
, of  the  cabin,  if  any,  such  as  parents  or  other  relatives,  sleep  on  the  ground.  In  the  poorest 
cabins  all  the  family  lie  on  the  ground.  The  bedding  consists,  in  a few  of  the  best  cabins,  of 
a tick  filled  with  chaff;  but  in  all  the  rest  chiefly  of  straw.  In  summer,  straw  being  scarce, 
the  poorer  labourers  often  sleep  on  rushes,  heath,  fern,  or  moss.  Mr.  Brophy  stated  that  he 
had  been  asked  permission  to  cut  rushes  on  his  land,  and  had  frequently  seen  the  labourers, 
wives  and  children  gathering  moss  for  the  purpose.  Over  the  straw  a piece  of  the  coareest 
calico,  of  old  sacking,  bale  cover,  or  of  an  old  cloak  or  other  clothes,  is  put  by  way  of  under- 
sheet. So  few  even  of  the  most  comfortable  labourers  are  able  to  have  a regular  sheet,  thout^h  as 
coarse  as  a corn-sack,  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  it : upper  sheets  are  still  more  out  of  the 
question.  The  covering  consists  of  two  blankets  and  a quilt  in  a few  of  the  best  cabins;  of 
one  blanket  and  a quilt  in  the  second  class  ; and  in  the  third,  or  poorer  class,  of  the  tattered 
rernains  of  a blanket,  carpeting,  old  clothes,  cuid  other  rags,  either  stitched  togetlier  into  a 
quilt,  or  used  in  several  smaller  pieces,  each  of  the  numerous  occupants  of  the  bed  havincr  a 
portion  of  the  rags.  Their  day-clothes  form  the  most  of  their  covering.  In  some  of  the 
poorest  cabins  there  is  no  covering  ^whatever  but  the  day-clothes  of  the  family;  and  when 
these  become  wet  in  winter,  wretched  indeed  is  the  state  of  the  shivering  inmates.  Even  in 
the  best  class  of  cabins  the  blankets  are  very  old  and  thin,  and  frequently  ratrged.  This 
description  was  not  only  given  in  court  by  several  farmers,  and  all  the  labourere,  and  several 
gentlemen  who  repeatedly  visited  all  the  cabins  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  when 
the  cholera  prevailed,  but  is  drawn  from  what  the  English  Assistant  Commissioners  saw  them- 
selves in  nearly  200  cabins  which  they  minutely  inspected  in  the  different  parts  of  this  baronv, 
and  at  times  when  the  inmates  could  not  have  any  intimation  of  their  visit. 

The  fii-st  or  best  class  of  cabins  contains  tn^o  or  three  chairs,  or  good  stools,  a table,  a small 
dresser  decked  with  a little  stock  of  plates,  cups,  saucers,  and  mugs,  a lew  tin  vessels, 
and  pots  and  pans  for  water  and  cooking,  a chest  or  box  or  two  for  clothes,  &c.,  and  a tub  or 
two  for  potatoes  or  meal. 

The  second  class  contains  two  or  three  stools,  a table,  a dresser  or  shelves  with  crockery, 
vessels  for  water  and  cooking,  a chest,  and  perhaps  a tub,  but  all  of  a smaller  and  inferior 
description,  and  the  articles  much  fewer  in  number. 

The  third,  or  poorest  class,  have  little  more  than  the  bare  walls,  one  or  two  little  stools, 
a make-shift  table,  one  or  two  broken  cups  and  mugs,  an  old  tin  can  or  cracked  pitcher,  and  a 
pot  to  boil  potatoes,  forming  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  furniture ; and  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners saw  one  or  two  where  even  some  of  these  articles  were  not  to  be  found. 

The  children  usually  sleep  with  their  parents  until  they  are  12  or  13  years  of  ac^e,  unless 
the  number  of  them  be  too  great.  When  there  is  sufficient  covering  for  the  older“childi-en, 
only  two  or  three  of  the  younger  ones  sleep  ivitli  their  parents;  w'hen  there  is  a deficiency 
of  covering,  as  many  as  five  or  six  children  sleep  with  their  father  and  mother.  Sei  eral  wit- 
nesses stated  that  when  they  had  separate  beds,  and  the  cabin  contained  two  apartments,  the 
boys  generally  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  tlie  giids  in  the  hcd-rooni ; but  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  regret  to  say  that,  out  of  perhaps  50  instances  they  witnessed,  where  the  sons 
and  daughters  had  separate  beds,  only  in  two  or  three  cases  did  they  find  tlicm  slccpino-  in 

diflerent  rooms,  although  frequently  young  men  and  women  from  17  to  25  years  of  age  and 
upiyards.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  same  inaltention  to  the  decencies  of '’life  in 
cabins  mliabitcd  by  single  men  and  women,  or  widowers  and  widows,  such  as  uncles  and  aunts, 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  brothers  and  sisters.  They  met  with  numerous  instances  where  the 
bed-room,  being  only  9 or  10  feet  long,  by  6 wide,  was  completely  covered  by  three  beds, 
consequently  alongside  of  and  touching  one  another,  in  which  slept  the  father,  motlicr,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  younger  children  in  one  bed,  two  or  three  daughtei-s  from  15  to  22  in  the 
second  bed,  and  one  to  four  sons  from  15  to  25  in  the  third.  In  other  cases  beds  so  placed 
were  occupied  by  single  brothers  and  sisters,  or  other  relations  who  resided  together;  and  even 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  parties  were  mere  lodgers  in  the  same  cabin.  In  ail  these  cases  there 
was  a kitchen  much  larger  and  more  dry  and  comfortable  than  the  bed-room,  in  wliicli  nobody 
slept.^  When  the  Assistant  Commissioners  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  indecency  of  this 
practice,  the  reason  they  assigned  was,  that  their  bedding  and  covering  were  so  miserable  that 
they  were  ashamed  to  expose  it  to  the  view  of  others,  which  would  be  the  case  in  the  kitchen. 

ih®  ^^bin  contains  only  one  apartment  there  is  no  alternative;  hut  even  in  this  case 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  in  some  of  the  cabins  of  other  counties  an  attempt  to  make 
a screen  of  old  clothes  or  mats  round  the  beds  of  the  men,  which  in  this  barony  does  not  seem 
to  be  thought  of. 

The  following  account  of  a number  of  the  cabins  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  will 
convey  to  the  reader  a better  idea  of  the  state  of  the  cabins  of  the  labourers,  of  their  furnitui'e, 
the  rent  they  are  charged,  and  some  of  the  domestic  habits,  than  any  general  description 
which  could  be  given.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  include 
among  these  any  account  of  the  first  or  most  comfortable  class  oflabourers,  who  have  constant 
employment  from  gentlemen  or  large  farmers,  because  they  are  few  in  luiniher,  and  their 
condition  and  the  state  of  their  cabins  are  much  more  uniform,  and  sufficiently  described 
above.  •' 


Clothing  and 
Furniture. 

Leinster^ 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Es<j. 
Francis  Sailleir,  Es(i. 

Bar.  Talbolstoxcn, 
Upper. 


Clough,  near  Baltinglnss. 

A CABIN  occupied  by  a labourer,  his  sister,  nephew,  and  a man  lodger,  containing  two  apart- 
ments, no  chimney,  two  openings  for  windows,  but  not  glazed ; rent  for  the  ground  iqion  which 
the  cabin  ^ood  (having  been  built  by  the  tenant  himself),  without  a garden,  £1.  10^'.  per 
annum.  There  were  three  beds,  the  man  and  his  nepheiv  sleeping  in  one,  his  sister  in  another, 
ana  the  lodger  in  the  third.  The  men  slept  on  bedsteads,  and  the  woman  on  the  ground,  and. 
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Clothing  and 
Furnituhe. 

Leinater. 

County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotstoxcn, 
Upper. 


APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

although  one  of  the  beds  tvas  in  the  kitchen,  the  woman  slojt  in  the  bed-room  with  two  of  the 

The  bedding  consisted  of  straw,  with  coarse  sacking  over  it,  and  an  old  blanket  to  each  bed ; 
tlle  furniture  las  composed  of  two  or  three  shelves  with  a few  plates,  cups,  and  '■'“g*. 
stools,  one  table,  and  one  chest,  and  a pot  to  boil  the  potatoes.  T his  cabin,  and  all  those  in 
the  neighbourhood,  belonged  to  small  middle-men,  generally  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  in 
die  town,  who  derive  a considerable  part  of  their  income  from  these  enormous  rents. 

Cabin  inhabited  by  a widow,  her  son,  and  daughter  t she  has  it  rent-free  from  a gentleman 
for  whom  her  husbail  worked.  The  little  furniture  and  every  thing  in  this  cabin  w e.e  m- 
markably  neat  and  comfortable  (the  effect  and  remains  of  her  iotnior  better  condition)  although 
the  cabih  was  extremely  small  and  miserable,  having  neither  clnmney  nor  window,  “"itl^  Pg 
was  sleeping  in  a corner  of  the  kitchen  for  want  of  a sty.  Her  almost  only  memi  of  sub- 
sistence ras°the  manure  made  by  her  pig,  and  that  collected  by  hemelt  and  her  children  from 
S adjl?ng  roads,  by  which  Leans  die  got  nearly  as  much  potato  land,  free  of  rent,  as 

^S'in  inhabited  by  a labourer  occasionally  employed,  his  wife,  and  six  children ; containing 
but  one  room  rent  £1.  lOj.  without  a garden;  has  neither  chirauey  nor  window;  the  chili^eii 
almost  naked,  having  nothing  but  rags  and  bits  of  old  clothes  hanging  about  them  The 
parents  and  younger  children  slept  on  a rough  frame  and  the  elder  ones  on  the 
bedding  was  of  straw,  with  nothing  over  it,  but  on  each  bed  the  ragged  remains  of 
the  only  furniture  in  the  cabin  was  an  iron  pot,  one  tin  mug,  and  one  stool.  The  roof,  w dlls, 
and  floor,  were  in  a wretched  state,  and  the  whole  cabin  presented  a scene  of  the  most  appalling 

"^'occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  mother,  and  two  children  ; built  the  cabin  himself  upon  half 
an  acre  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  £4  rent  until  last  year,  when  he  became  caretaker 
over  a small  farm  belonging  to  his  landlord,  for  which  service  he  now  has  the  laud  rent- 
free.  This  cabin  contained  three  rooms,  and  the  furniture  and  whole  interior  were  moie  com- 
fortable than  usual.  . , , , p r ii 

Widow  and  four  children,  cabin  of  one  apartment,  rent  paid  by  her  father  liurniture  smihi 
dresser  and  crockery,  a table,  three  stools,  a bedstead,  a bed  of  straw,  one  old  blanket  and  quilt ; 
no  chimney,  a small  hole  for  a window  ; her  own  and  children  s clothes  very  old  and  thin,  but 

not  rag‘^ed;  lives  in  part  by  work,  and  part  by  begging.  i i x -p  j 

Occasional  labourer  (also  does  a little  odd  work  at  carting  turf,  &c.  with  a donkey),  wife,  and 
seven  children ; built  the  cabin  himself;  ground-rent  £1.  I4s.  without  a garden ; his  two  sons, 
ased  1 8 and  20,  work  occasionally ; all  sleep  on  the  ground  upon  straw,  in  two  beds,  tlie  lather, 
mother,  and  two  girls  in  one  bed,  and  fxve  hoys  in  the  other ; the  bed-covenng  bad;  all  sleep 
in  the  bed-room,  though  the  cabin  contains  a kitchen ; the  furniture  consists  of  three  stools, 
one  table,  shelves  with  three  or  fourplaf.es,  and  a few  cups  and  mugs ; the  girls  were  decently 
dressed,  but  the  boys  were  very  ragged.  No  chimney  nor  window  ; the  roof  of  the  cabin \eiy 
bad,  letting  in  the  wet ; floor  very  damp.  i-  i • i 

Widow  f cabin  of  one  apartment,  without  ^vindow  or  chimney,  rent  £1 ; lives  by  occasional 
work,  beggin<r,  and  lodging"  tramps”  and  workmen,  who  travelled  for  w-ork ; sleeps  on  ground 
upon  straw  covered  with  sacking ; only  covering  is  the  ragged  remains  of  one  blanket ; 
and  stool,  a broken  tea-pot  and  three  cups  and  mugs,  au  iron  pot,  and  two  tin  mugs ; 
very  damp,  partly  from  the  roof,  and  partly  from  its  low  situation.  . . , 

A widow  her  son-in-law,  and  daughter ; she  works  and  begs  ; cabin  contains  but  one  apart- 
ment rent  £1  • neither  window  nor  chimney ; son-in-law  and  daughter  sleep  in  one  corner  and 
she  in  another ; all  on  the  ground  upon  straw,  having  one  ragged  blanket  and  a quilt  for 

An'^occasioiial  labourer,  his  ^^'ife,  and  three  children ; built  the  cabin  himself,  and  pays 
£2.  IOj.  rent  for  half  an  acre  of  land  on  which  it  stands  ; the  floor  very  damp,  being  very  low 
and  having  a large  pool  of  water  outside  it ; a chimney  and  a small  ivindoiv ; furniture  and 
interior  clean,  neat,  and  comparatively  comfortable.  p , . , , 

An  occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  and  six  children  at  home  ; three  of  his  boys  work  occa- 
sionally ■ built  the  cabin  himself,  rent  £1.  16^.for  tlie  ground  and  merely  a yard ; three  bed- 
steads, beds  of  straw,  an  undor-sheet  and  one  old  blanket  to  each  bed ; stools,  table,  shelves,  and 

crockery.  See.,  as  usual.  , ■ v • i i ■ * ,.  ^ 

An  occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  and  five  children  at  home  ; cabin  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments by  a wall  five  feet  high,  rent  £1.  10, y. ; roof  bad,  and  floor  very  damp  ; no  chimney  nor 
window ; two  bedsteads,  beds  of  stra.w  ; no  under-sheet,  one  old  blanket  to  each ; furniture  as 
usual ; pig  sleeping  near  the  fire-place ; the  women  and  children  barefoot ; the  former  very 

badly  clothed,  the  latter  half  naked.  , ip  i 

An  occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  children  at  homo  ; built  the  cabin  himself,  and 
pays  £5  for  the  acre  of  land  on  which  it  is  erected ; a bedstead,  the  bedding  straw ; the 
covering  and  furnitui-e  as  usual.  , . , , 

A widow  (23  years  old)  and  one  child;  no  window  nor  chimney;  but  one  apartment, 
rent  £1.  8s.)  little  furniture  as  usual;  lives  by  begging,  saying  that  her  child  is  so  young  that 

she  cannot  leave  it  to  go  to  work,  even  if  she  could  get  work. 

Occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  children ; the  man  has  bad  health,  and  the  wiie  begs 
to  support  the  family;  one  apartment,  no  chimney  nor  window,  rent  £l  6j-.  ; the  family  sleep 
on  straw,  upon  a rough  frame  for  a bedstead ; a ragged  piece  of  calico  over  the  straw,  and  a 
piece  of  sacking,  their  only  covering;  the  wife  and  ciiildren  barefoot,  and  the  latter  in  rags. 


table 
the  floor 


* “ Caretaker’’  means  a man  who  prevents  depredations,  trespass.  &c.,  over  tlie  land,  and  the  poverty, 
and,  perhaps,  dishonest  habits  of  the  lower  classes,  render  .such  a person  necessary  on  most  ot  tlie 
farms  near  the  town. 
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Occasional  lalioiirerj  his  wife,  and  eight  children  at  home,  besides  his  daughter  (a  widow), 
and  two  children  ; this  cabin  was  built  by  him  last  summer  when  he  was  ejected  from  another  ; it 
was  erected  against  the  bank  of  a field  and  the  gable  end  of  anolher  cabin,  which  thus  formed  two 
sides  of  it ; the  side  walls  were  not  five  feet  high,  and  at  the  back  not  three,  and  it  ^vas  possible 
to  stand  upright  only  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  the  size  of  it  being  but  12  feet  by  10,  and  the 
extreme  height  in  the  centre  about  seven  feet ; there  was  neither  window  nor  chimney  nor  hole 
for  smoke,  tHe  door  forming  the  only  opening  to  admit  air  and  light,  and  to  let  out  the  smoke; 
the  13  inmates  of  this  hovel  slept  on  the  ground  in  three  beds,  upon  a little  straw  and  rushes, 
and  with  only  one  old  quilt  for  each  bed;  the  floor  was  extremely  damp,  both  from  the 
position  of  tfie  ground  and  the  badness  of  the  roof,  which  admitted  the  wet  whenever  it  rained 
heavily;  all  the  family  were  wretchedly  clothed,  and  furniture  was  out  of  the  question. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  five  children;  built  the  cabin  himself,  and  pays  £8  10s.  for 
li^  acre  of  land.  Children  t^ety  ragged,  furniture  and  beds  as  usual. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  six  children;  woman  and  children  beg  occasionally;  the 
children  almost  naked,  and  the  woman  herself  in  rags,  and  looking  very  ill  and  emaciated. 
All  slept  in  two  beds  upon  straw  on  the  floor,  and  the  covering  is  an  old  quilt  for  one  bed,  and 
a bundle  of  cotton  rags  for  the  other ; only  three  plates,  ttvo  mugs,  a pot  and  two  stools,  to  be 
seen ; floor  very  damp,  and  roof  bad,  and  letting  in  the  tvet ; no  chimney  nor  window  to 
the  cabin. 

Tulla  Road,  Suburbs  of  Baltinglass. 

OccASiOKAL  labourer,  his  wife  and  four  children  ; built  the  cabin  himself,  pays  20^.  rent  for 
the  ground  ; floor  very  damp,  the  roof  letting  in  the  wet ; a chimney,  no  window  ; two  bed- 
steads, beds  of  straw,  one  old  torn  blanket  and  quilt,  shelves  and  a few  plates,  children  very 
ragged  and  poor  ; the  man  just  recovered  fi'om  an  illness  of  10  months,  during  which  time 
his  wife  and  children  begged,  or  were  assisted  by  neighbours ; children  earn  Ij.  a-week 
plaiting  hats. 

Occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  ppy  £2  rent  for  a cabin  of  one  room,  no 
land ; one  bedstead,  where  all  seven  sleep  together  on  straw,  one  blanket  and  sheet ; the  pig 
sleeps  in  one  corner;  floorvery  damp  and  dirty,  scanty  furniture,  children  dreadfully  ragged, 
only  a few  rags  hanging  about  their  shoulders  and  loins. 

Three  brothers  (two  of  them  occasional  labourers)  and  two  sisters;  boys  22,  20,  and  10 
years  of  age;  girls  20  and  16;  all  sleep  in  the  same  room  although  there  are  two  rooms  in 
the  cabin  ; two  bedsteads,  beds  of  straw,  one  old  blanket  to  each  bed  ; cabin  built  by  themselves, 
ground-rent  £1.  llj.  6rf.;  a chimney  and  small  glazed  windows. 

A widow',  her  son,  and  daughter.  The  son  teaches  dancing  among  farmers’  families  for 
two  months  in  w'inter  ; rent  £1.  10s. ; size  of  cabin  10  feel  by  12,  floor  very  damp,  a chimney 
and  window;  one  bedstead,  beds  straw',  one  old  blanket  to  each  bed;  tlie  women  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  the  pig  in  the  corner. 

An  old  beggar  and  his  wife,  both  about  SO,  the  cabin  held  rent-free  from  a farmer  for  whom 
he  once  worked;  bed  on  the  ground,  consisting  of  straw  and  covered  with  rags ; little  else  but 
the  bare  w'alls. 

A widow,  who  has  as  lodgers  a labourer,  his  w’ife,  and  one  child,  and  somelimes  two  others 
who  are  at  service,  also  a widow  and  child;  all  three  families  sleep  in  the  bed-room,  twelve 
feet  by  six,  in  three  beds,  all  touching,  while  the  kitchen  remains  empty ; one  frame-bed,  the 
other  two  on  the  floor,  all  of  straw,  an  under-sheet  and  one  quilt  to  each;  the  floor  damp. 

An  occasional  labourer,  his  wife,  and  nine  children;  the  cabin  contains  tw'o  rooms,  rent 
£2  105.  ivithout  a garden  ; all  sleep  on  the  ground  on  straw  covered  with  a few  rags  ; one 
boy  14  years  old  in  bed  at  11  o’clock  in  the  day,  because  his  clothes  were  too  ragged  to 
put  on  till  mended.  They  consisted  of  an  old  coat  of  his  father’s  in  50  pieces,  trowsers  in 
the  same  state,  and  a piece  of  calico  about  his  neck  instead  of  a shirt ; the  other  children 
half  naked  and  in  rags. 

A wudow  and  tw'o  children,  begs,  pays  I5.  a-week  rent,  cabin  twelve  feet  by  eight,  sleep  on 
the  ground  in  one  corner  on  a wad  oi’  hay,  with  a Jew  rags  to  cover  them ; no  window  nor 
chimney,  floor  very  wet;  two  plates,  two  mugs,  one  pot  for  potatoes;  very  miserable. 

A widow  and  two  daughters,  one  daughter  married  ; her  husband  deserted  her  and  enlisted,, 
leaving  her  two  children;  the  cabin  contains  two  rooms,  rent  £1  65.  a-year  without  any 
land;  slie  begs  and  her  daughtere  work;  tuo  women  and  three  children  who  live  by  begging 
lodge  with  her  ; all  sleep  on  the  ground  on  straw,  with  one  rag  of  a blanket  to  cover  them. 

A ividow  and  five  children  at  home ; the  girls  make  straw  bonnets  and  hats,  the  woman 
begs;  the  cabin  contains  two  rooms,  vent  £T  Gs.  a-year,  very  damp,  a chimney  and  window; 
the  girls  sleep  on  the  floor,  the  woman  on  a bedstead ; the  beds  were  of  straw,  there  ivas  an 
under  sheet,  but  no  covering  whatever  but  their  day-clothes,  and  those  excessively  old,  scanty, 
and  ragged.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a shelf,  three  plates,  three  mugs,  two  pots,  and  two 
tin  cans. 

Park,  Parish  of  Baltinglass. 

An  old  man  and  his  wife,  living  alone,  79  and  82  years  of  age;  their  neighbours  and  sons 
help  them  ; the  cabin  is  held  rent-free  from  his  landlord,  who  ejected  him  from  land  he  held  ; 
a dreadfully  miserable  cabin  of  only  one  room,  12  feet  by  10.  The  floor  damp,  as  the  wet 
comes  in  ; the  roof  is  propped  up  in  half  a dozen  places,  and  only  high  enough  I'or  a person  to 
stand  upright  under  the  middle  of  it. 

An  occasional  labourer  and  his  wife,  both  ill,  and  unable  to  work.  Cabin  consisting  of  one 
room,  twelve  feet  by  eight,  with  a little  garden.  Cabin  very  miserable,  floor  damp  I'rom  wet 
coming  in,  roof  very  bad  having  partly  fallen  in,  and  being  now  propped  np  in  several  places; 
the  pig  pays  the  rent,  and  the  manure  they  get  from  it,  and  by  cutting  furze,  enables  them  to 
get.  a rood  ol'  potato  land  for  nothing ; a bedstead,  bed  of  straw,  an  old  blanket,  and  a quilt. 


Cx-OTniNa  AND 
Furniture. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
t.ilven  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talhotstown, 
Upper. 
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Clothing  and 
Furniture. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinafious 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Saclleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotsloien, 
Upper. 
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Chapel  Hill,  Baltinglass. 

An  occasional  labourer,  aged  60,  liis  wife,  and  one  son  of  16  ; another  son,  his  wife  and  child 
live  with  him;  the  cabin  contains  but  one  room,  rent  £1.  8s.,  only  a small  yard,  floor  damp, 
and  roof  bad  and  lets  in  the  rain  ; no  chimney,  one  window,  one  bed.'-lead,  where  father,  mother, 
and  son  sleep  on  straw,  a ragged  sack  both  for  under-sheet  and  covering.  The  other  son,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  sleep  on  the  floor  on  straw,  covered  with  a ragged  sack  and  a blanket ; the  boy 
works  with  an  ass  and  a mule  which  they  keep ; every  thing  here  w'as  very  poor  and  dirty. 

An  occasional  labourer,  wife  (in  very  bad  health  for  several  years  past),  and  four  young 
children,  and  the  man’s  father  also  an  occasional  labourei'.  The  cabin  very  damp,  the  wet 
comes  in  a chimney  and  a window' ; the  pig  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  ; two  bedsteads, 
straw  to  lie  on,  and  rags  to  cover  them ; woman  and  children  excessively  ragged  and  miserable ; 
very  poor,  but  never  beg,  though  stated  by  the  neighbours  to  be  often  without  food. 

A widow  and  her  daughter,  and  sister  (also  a widow)  with  a son  of  20 ; rent  £1.  2j. ; 
only  one  room ; floor  damp,  from  wet  coming  in ; two  frame  bedsteads,  one  widow  and  her 
daughter  lying  in  one  corner;  the  other  w'idow  and  her  son  in  second  corner,  and  the  pig  in 
the  third;  the  bedding  straw',  and  the  covering  mere  rags ;■  the 'sister  begs  when  her  son  is 
out  of  work;  the  daughter  makes  candles  of  rushes;  little  or  no  furniture:  all  very  ragged 
and  miserable. 

Two  widows,  one  with  a son  of  16  ; the  other,  two  daughters  of  16  and  19,  and  one  son 
of  15;  cabin  consists  of  one  room,  14  feet  by  10;  rent  £1.  8i‘. ; each  family  sleep  together 
in  one  bed,  upon  straw'  on  the  ground;  ragged  blankets  and  quilts;  furniture  as  usual;  pig 
in  third  corner  ; all  very  ragged  and  poor. 

Widow  with  two  boys  and  two  girls,  another  w'idow  with  eight  children  ; cabin  only  one 
room,  12  feet  by  9 ; floor  vei-y  damp,  as  wet  comes  in  ; no  chimney  nor  window ; they  sleep 
on  straw  on  the  floor,  with  only  a few  rags  to  cover  them  ; get  very  little  w'ork ; bog ; all  very 
ragged  and  shockingly  miserable;  furniture,  one  table,  one  stool,  tw'O  pots,  one  cup,  and  one  saucer 

Occasional  labourer  and  his  wife,  a son  and  a daughter  grown  up,  and  a woman  and  child 
lodging  with  them ; the  cabin  only  one  room,  12  loot  square  ; rent  12^. ; repair  it  tlicmselves ; 
Tool’  bad,  and  wet  comes  in  ; the  father,  mother,  and  a son  of  17,  sleep  on  bedsteads,  on  straw, 
with  one  ragged  blanket  and  quilt ; the  daughter  on  the  floor  in  a second  corner ; the  woman 
and  child  in  a third,  and  the  pig  in  the  fourth ; all  on  straw : the  daughter  and  the  woman 
and  child  have  only  one  old  rag  and  their  day-clothes  to  co\'cr  them ; very  little  furniture  : all 
very  ragged,  and  excessively  miserable. 

^iccasional  labourer  and  two  children  ; a man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  lodge  w'itli  him ; 
cabin  only  one  i-oom  ; rent  £1  ; two  beds  of  straw,  and  a few  rags  to  cover  them ; little  or  no 
furniture ; miserably  poor ; children  all  but  naked. 

A blind  widow  and  her  daughter;  beg;  very  poor  and  destitute;  cabin  one  room,  12  feet 
by  9 ; I'cnt-free  from  landlord,  having  known  her  when  in  more  comfortable  circumstances. 

Besides  the  cabins  in  and  near  Baltinglass  there  are  a great  many  houses  in  the  town  that 
Averc  built  for  a superior  class  of  inhabitants,  but  which  are  now  let  out  in  separate  rooms,  at 
Gd.  and  8ck  a-week  for  a room.  Many  of  these  rooms  (as  is  the  case  in  the  cabins)  contain- 
ing two  or  three  families,  in  the  same  miserable  and  destitute  condition  described  in  the  cabins 
above  mentioned. 

Parish  of  Kilranelngh. 

Occasional  labourer  and  carman,  ^vife,  and  four  children;  cabin  only  one  room;  horse  tied 
up,  and  stands  in  one  corner;  no  chimney,  hole  in  roof;  hole  18  inches  square  for  win- 
dow ; rent  £1.  lOj. ; roof  bad,  admitting  rain ; furniture  as  usual. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  10  children  at  home,  and  another  only  just  gone  to  service; 
cabin  contains  two  rooms;  rent  £i.3i'. ; hole  in  roof  for  chimney ; floor  damp;  roof  very 
bad,  and  lets  in  wet ; thatched  only  with  potato  stalks  ; one  end  of  house,  where  they  sleep, 
built  of  round  loose  stones,  and  like  a pigsty ; one  bedstead  for  man  and  boys  ; sleep  on  hay, 
with  only  a bit  of  calico  and  an  old  coverlet  ot'er  them ; woman  and  girls  sleep  on  ground, 
on  hay,  with  no  covering  but  their  day  rags,  and  when  it  rains  are  obliged  to  move  their  bed 
into  the  kitchen;  the  pig  in  one  corner;  gave  10^.  for  it  a month  ago,  and  landlord  threatens 
to  seize  it  for  rent : the  woman  had  been  in  very  bad  health  I'or  several  years  from  confirmed 
asthma,  and  she  and  her  children  were  complete  pictures  ol'living  starvation;  the  latter  were 
stunted  in  their  growth,  not  appearing,  by  several  years,  as  old  as  they  really  were ; and  their 
sunlccn  eyes  and  pallid  countenances  bore  fearful  testimony  to  their  scanty  fare.  Both  they  and 
their  mother  had  but  a few  rags  hanging  about  them,  and  the  boys  not  suflicient  for  common 
doroncy  ; the  younger  children  (one  year  and  t.woycar.s  and  a half  old)  were  literally  naked,  and 
then  lying  in  bed  I'or  want  of  clothes ; the  child  of  two  years  and  a half  old  was  so  weak  and 
debilitated  that  it  could  not  stand,  and  was  on  its  motlier’s  or  sister’s  knees  when  not  in  bed. 
The  appearance  of  both  the  infants  w'as  horrible,  and  the  scene  presented  by  this  wretched 
abode  u'as  dreadful  beyond  description. 

Parish  of  KiUegan. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife,  and  five  children  at  home  ; built  the  cabin  himself ; pays  £1  a 
year  for  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  ; not  water-proof ; no  chimney  nor  window ; one  bed- 
stead for  man,  wife,  and  young  children ; the  rest  lie  on  the  floor,  all  on  straw ; one  bed 
has  an  old  sack  for  covering,  the  other  an  old  calico  sheet;  half  a rood  of  potato  ground 
manured  by  them,  which  they  therefore  get  rent-free  : all  ragged  and  miserable ; little  or  no 
furniture. 


* So  bad  was  the  roof  of  tliis  wretclied  cabin,  that  the  poor  woman,  when  ill,  has  repeatedly  been 
carried  with  herbed  to  a neighbour’s  during-  heavy  rains. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

Wi(lo\v,  60  years  of  age,  assisted  by  her  neighbours,  barefoot  and  very  ragged;  a beggar- 
woman  lives  with  her;  cabin  one  room,  10  feet  by  8 ; roof  not  water-proof;  no  window  nor 
chimney ; two  bedsteads ; both  sleep  on  straw,  witli  an  old  tattered  blanket  for  each. 

The  English  Assistant  Commissioner,  during  his  agricultural  survey,  found  a number  of 
wretched  cabins  among  the  mountains,  which  the  representatives  of  a lately  deceased  proprie- 
tor had  allowed  to  be  erected  by  middle-men,  w'ho,  callous  to  the  consequences,  sought  only 
their  own  iiitei-ests,  and  let  patches  of  land  to  the  poor  to  build  upon,  and  thus  created  a 
rag<^ed  and  half-starved  neighbourhood. 

Parish  of  Donoghmore. — Cabins  of  two  constant  labourei-s  ; one  containing  one  room,  without 
land;  rent  £2;  the  other  contains-  two  rooms  and  a good  garden;  rent  £3.  lO.v.  They  are 
tenants  of  a I'arraer  (their  employer),  who  pays,  on  an  average,  £1.  15j.  an  acre  for  bis  land. 

Parish  of  KUranelagh. — A widow  and  five  children ; holds  one  acre  of  land  ; rent  £2 ; built  • 
her  own  cabin ; deals  in  povl<,  bones,  and  offal ; hei-self  and  children  shockingly  ragged  and 
miserable  : all  sleep  together  on  straw ; one  old  blanket,  one  quilt,  very  little  furniture ; floor 
veiy  damp ; pig  in  one  corner. 

Parish  of  Rnthbran,  Suburbs  oi  Stratford. 

Widow  and  three  children ; two  rooms,  nothing  but  bare  walls,  except  one  stool,  one  pot,  and 
two  or  three  cups  and  plates ; sold  all  her  fiiviiiture  a year  ago  tor  her  food ; sleeps  on  the  ground 
on  straw,  a few  rags  for  covering ; shockingly  <lestitute. 

Widow  of  farmer ; a widow  with  two  chil(Jren,  lives  with  her ; rent  £1.  5^. ; two  rooms;  both 
women  beg ; everything  neat  and  clean ; bedding  and  covering  good. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife  and  five  children  at  home ; rent  of  cabin  and  half  rood  of  land 
£2.  lOj-. ; no  window  nor  chimney ; all  lie  upon  straw  on  the  groiind,  a ragged  blanket  covering 
them ; the  woman  and  children  half  naked,  and  almost  bare  \^•i1lls. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife  and  four  children;  cabin  with  two  rooms,  floor  very  damp ; no 
chimney  nor  window ; all  but  bare  walls  ; most  miserable. 

Occasional  labourer,  wife  and  fi\'e  children ; miserable  cabin,  almost  bare  walls. 

Parish  of  Ballirntrc. 

A WIDOW  with  eight  children;  the  eldest  son  works  constantly,  at  8f^.  a-day;  rent  £1.  10.y. 
rest  as  usual,  very  ragged  and  poor ; eldest  girl  pregnant  (the  Assistant  Commissioners  met 
with  several  similar  cases  in  this  barony ;)  her  brother  informed  them,  that  after  confinement  she 
would  be  sent  away  from  home,  never  to  return ; but  the  old  widow  next  door  said  that  she 
had  known  many  such  occurrences,  and  that  the  girls  remained  at  home,  notwithstanding. 

Widow,  68  years  of  age ; son  lost  his  health  and  cannot  ivork  ; granddaughter,  aged  1 5,  com- 
pletely paralytic ; also  an  orphan  seven  years  old,  whose  mother  died  while  lodging  there ; all 
dependent  on  the  widow ; she  has  the  hut  rent  free — built  by  hei-self ; one  room,  13  feet  by  10,  floor 
damp,  as  roof  lets  in  water,  sidewalls  five  feet  high,  middle  of  roof  seven  feet,  propped  up ; no  window 
nor  chimney;  dreadfully  miserable;  one  bedstead  for  son  and  young  orphan;  herself  and  grand- 
daughter sleep  on  the  floor,  all  on  straw,  an  under-sheet  and  an  old  blanket  to  each ; pig  in  one 
comer ; gets  one  and  a half  roods  of  potato  ground  rent  free  by  the  manure  oi'  lier  pig,  and  what 
she  collects  on  the  roads  ; she  earns  a little  at  knitting  children’s  stockings  at  6d.  per  pair ; not 
assisted  by  any  one  for  oi-phan ; never  begs,  but  her  son  gets  relief  sometimes  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  and  a poor  neighbour,  himself  a labourer,  gave  her  half  a cart-load  of  turf 
the  day  before  the  Assistant  Commissioners  \isited  her.  The  debilitated  iVame  of  this  poor  old 
uoman,  jhe  emaciated  countenances  of  her  half-dying  son  and  paralj^ic  granddaughter,  and 
the  wretchedness  of  the  ho\'el  and  everj^thing  it  contained,  formed  a scene  of  almost  unexampled 
misery. 

Two  occasional  labourers,  have  each  a room  in  a public-house ; rent  for  each  £2 ; both 
families  poor  and  miserable. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examinatmi,  vide  p.  24. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  ha^nng  made  inquiries  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  clothing  of 
the  peasantry,  were  informed,  that  “ on  working  days  their  clothing  is  bad,  on  Sundays  tliey 

are  well  clothed.” — (Mcs&rs.Breii',  Carroll,  Shannon.) Mr.  Daly  did  not  think  their  clothing 

at  all  improved,  and  represented  it  as  veiy  bad.  The  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer’s  family 
on  clothes  is  about  £1.  10^.  or  £2 ; they  in  general  manufacture  at  home  the  frieze  and  coarse 
linen  and  flannel  -which  they  make  use  of ; shoes  and  stockings  are  more  frequently  worn  than 
they  were  20  years  ago;  “ There  are  five  shoemakers,”  said  some  of  the  witnesses,  “ in  this 
town  for 'one  that  there  was  20  years  ago.”  The  women  are  in  the  habit  of  making  all  their 
own  clothes,  except  their  gowns,  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  I'or. 

The  cabins  have  in  general  a bedstead  with  straw  laid  on  it ; the  better  class  of  labourers 
and  herdsmen  have  feather  beds ; a coai'se  sheet  is  used  to  lay  over  the  straw,  and  a blanket  or 
patched  quilt  to  cover  them ; they  suffer  more  from  bad  bedding  than  from  any  other  cause ; 
as  to  furniture,  a board  laid  over  a potato  pot  is  frequently  the  only  table ; they  have  also  some 
“bosses”  or  stools ; there  is  a recess  in  the  wall  which  serves  for  a cupboard,  and  a wooden  vessel 
or  two  serve  instead  of  crockery ; there  is  seldom  more  than  one  bed  in  a cabin. 


Clothing  and 
Furniture. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

' taken  by- 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  SaOleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotsloicn, 
Upper. 


Mumler. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  i>y 

■VV.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  \‘au^r|,an,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroc. 


Clothing  of  the 

Peasantry. 

Furniture. 


N N 
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Clothing  a.nd 
Furnitcre. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
i.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveragh. 

Clothing:  of  the 

Peasantry. 

Furniture. 


Barony  Trughe~ 
nackviy. 


Furniture. 


County  Limerich. 

Bar.  Canello. 

Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 

Furniture. 


Bar.  Coalika. 

Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 


Furniture. 


County  Tipperary. 
Bar.  Middlcthird. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

The  clothing  of  the  peasantry  is  in  general  very  poor ; the  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer’s 
family  in  clothes  may  be  about  £1.  10.?.,  “ this  is  the  nearest  calculation  we  can  make,  and  he 

must  pay  that  principally  in  labour,  not  in  money.” — (Connell,  Fitzgerald,  Sullivan.) The 

yarn  to  make  the  coat  is  spun,  the  clothes  are  lined,  and  the  stockings  are  made  at  home ; the 
use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  not  increasing  amongst  labourere  or  their  families. — (Fitzgerald.) 

Women  make  their  o^vn  clotlies,  except  their  gowns,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay. 

— (/.  Connell.) “ We  do  not  think  tliat  the  clothing  of  the  mere  labourer  has  improved 

within  the  last  10  years.” — (Sullivan,  Fitzgerald.) The  clothing  of  the  smallest  class  of 

farmers  is  certainly  improved  in  the  last  20  yearn,  it  is  better  in  e\-ery  respect,  and  the  use  of 

shoes  and  stockings  among  them  and  their  families  is  more  common.” — (Fitzgerald.) 

“ Their  clothing  is  vastly  impro^■ed  in  all  respects  within  12  yeare ; the  difference  of  their 
appearance  on  Sundays  must  strike  very  forcibly  every  one  who  has  been  long  acquainted  with 
the  country.” — (Mr.  Maliony.) 

The  funriture  of  a cabin  consists  of  a very  bad  kind  of  iDedstead  with  loose  straw  upon  it, 
a table  or  a board  laid  over  a turf  basket,  an  iron  pot,  a bowl,  and  a plate  or  two ; there  is 
but  one  bed,  with  a coarse  sheet,  and  one  covering  for  the  whole  family,  and  they  often  sleep 
in  it  with  all  their  clothes  on,  on  account  of  not  having  warm  covering.  “ They  have  often  no 
table,  and  if  a stranger  comes  in  they  take  the  door  off'  the  hinges,  and  lay  it  over  the  turf  basket 
to  make  a table;  a few  of  them  have  a seat,  called  most  justly  a'rack;’  their  bed  and  bedding 
are  most  miserable,  and  hold  the  whole  family,  or  sometimes,  when  they  will  not,  they  sleep  and 
sit  up  by  turns;  a poor  traveller  is  often  accommodated  by  them  with  lodging  in  this  bed  with 
themselves;  in  the  place  of  shelves  there  is  in  general  a recess  left  in  the  wall.” — (Fitzgerald.) 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

“ The  clothing  of  the  labourers  is  in  general  bad,  but  I thinlc  it  is  improved  within  the  last  10 

years.” — (Mr.Mf^c.v.) “ IVe  cannot  calculate  the  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer’s  family  in 

clothes  under  £3.  6i\  Gd."’ — (M‘Donald,  O’Keefe.)— — ^TheRev.  Mr.  O'Leary,-?.  p.,saj'S,  “Ido 
not  think  that  labourere  in  general  expend  above  £l.  15.r.  or  £2  per  annum  on  the  clothing  of 
their  families ; I .state  what  I believe  them  actually  to  lay  out,  not  considering  atailthesum  that 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  clothes  of  the  family  in  moderate  condition.”  “ The  women 
spin  at  home  the  frieze  of  which  the  coats  and  breeches  are  made,  and  make  their  own 
stockings  and  part  of  the  shirting;  the  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  has  increased  very  much  in 

the  last  10  years.” — (Mr.  Miles.) M’omen  employ  persons  to  make  their  gowns,  but  are 

able  to  make  their  other  clothes. 

“ In  a cabin  the  bedstead,  if  there  be  one,  has  a rope  bottom,  with  a mat  and  some  straw 
laid  on  it ; the  straw  is  covered  with  a canvass  sheet,  and  the  other  covering  consists  frequently 
of  only  one  blanket ; even  the  blanket  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  where  there  is  no  bedstead 
the  straw  is  laid  on  the  floor  for  the  whole  family ; a cabin  contains  also  a table,  a hen-coop,  a 
shelf  serving  for  a dresser,  two  or  three  chairs,  a pot  or  two,  a little  crockery,  and  some  wooden 
mugs.” — (M‘ Donald.)  

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  27. 

“ Labourers  in  general  are  very  moderately  clothed;  they  are  worse  off  in  that  respect  now 

than  they  were  10  years  ago.” — (Messrs.  Condem,  Delmege,  Bunting,  See.) “We  cannot 

reckon  the  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer’s  family  on  clothes  at  less  than  £].  lOs.  They 
generally  manufacture  at  home  the  materials  of  which  their  clothes  are  made ; they  spin  and 
knit  the  stockings,  and  spin  the  yarn  and  thread  for  the  cloth  and  shirting.  IVomen  pay  for 
making  their  gowns,  but  they  can  make  their  other  garments.  As  regards  the  use  of  Shoes  and 
stockings,  we  see  no  increase  or  difference  within  the  last  10  years.” — (Messrs.  Gorman, 
Condon,  &c.) 

“The  furniture  of  a cabin  consists  of  a bedstead,  a bed  of  straw,  bed  clothes  of  the  worst  and 
most  scanty  description,  a table,  a stool  or  two,  and  a little  crockery,  all  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion; there  is  very  seldom  a second  bed.” — (Mr.  Condon,  &c.) 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  28. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  in  point  of  clothing,  it  is  said,  is  very  had,  “ except  on  Sundays, 
when  by  some  means  or  other  they  contrive  to  have  decent  clothing  by  taking  them  out  of 
pawn;  hut  there  are  few  ivhose  clothes  would  obtain  anything  at  the  pawn  office.” — 

(Mr.  Bennett.) The  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer’s  family  on  clothes  is  about  £1.  lOi. 

Wiicn  wool  is  cheap,  they  manufacture  at  honie  the  materials  of  which  their  clothes  are  made ; 
but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  wool  has  been  so  very  dear  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
purchase  it  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  increasing;  w'omen  make  their  own  clothes, 
except  their  gowns,  for  tiie  making  of  which  they  pay. 

Cabins  genei'ally  contain  nothing  as  bedding,  except  straw.  A policeman  states  that  he  went  out 
one  morning  with  a search  warrant,  and  in  many  of  the  cabins  which  he  entered  the  people 
were  lying  upon  heath.  The  whole  family  generally  sleep  in  one  bed.  A policeman  states  that 
he  has  seen  six  persons  sleeping  in  a bed.  The  remaining  furniture  consists  of  a table,  a stool, 
and  some  seats  made  of  straw,  ivhich  are  called  “ bosses.” 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  29. 

“ In  point  of  clothing  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  is,  generally  speaking,  much  improved; 
they  are  still,  however,  very  indiffi'i'cntly  dad.  Old  clotlies  brought  over  i'rom  London  and 
Liverpool  are  a good  deal  used.  Tlie  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer’s  family  on  clothes  is 
' not  less  than  £1.” — (Mr.  Scully,  Heffernan,  &c.) 

No  article  of  dress  is  manufactured  by  themselves:  the  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  increas- 
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ing.  It  is  staled  that  women  genei-ally  make  tlieir  own  clothes.  Butler,  a labourer,  however, 
says, “They  sometimes  pay  my  wife  to  make  their  clothes  for  them.” 

a'  cabin,  except  in  rare  instances,  contains  only  one  bed  for  the  whole  family ; the  usual 
furniture  is  a bedstead,  a table,  a dresser,  two  chairs,  some  crockery,  and  a large  iron  pot. 
These  articles  are  always  of  the  worst  description.  In  some  wretched  cabins,  perhaps,  none  of 
these  are  to  be  found,  and  the  inmates  lie  on  the  floor. 

For  the  Names  of  those  loho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 

It  is  said  that  on  Sundays  the  peasantry  are  ah  well  clothed,  but  their  working  clothes  arc 
indifferent.  There  is  a great  improvement,  generally  speaking,  in  their  clothing,  but  there  is 
room  for  much  more.  They  manufacture  at,  home  the  flannels  lor  the  gowns  and  petticoats, 
and  the  lining  of  the  men’s  clothes.  They  also  make  their  ou  n stocldngs  ; but,  for  the  most 
part,  purchase  the  materials  of  which  the  other  parts  of  their  dress  are  made.  The  use  of 
shoes  and  stockings  is  increasing ; 30  years  ago  shoes  and  stockings  were  not  n'orii  by  one-tliird 
of  the.  labouring  class;  now  a large  majority  have  them.  Women  generally  make  all  their 
own  clothes  except  their  gowns. 

Of  late  cabins  have  bedsteads,  with  straw',  a coarse  sheet,  and  a pair  of  blankets  for  bed  and 
covering-.  A cabin  contains  also  a tabic,  some  stools,  a few  shelves,  a few  plates,  an  iron  pot, 
and  a rough  box,  to  sej-ve  as  a chest. 

It  very  often  happens  that  as  many  persons  lie  on  the  bed  as  it  wiU  hold,  and  some  part  of 
the  family  lie  on  straw  on  the  floor. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31. 

The  peasantry  are  in  general  very  poorly  clad.  Dr.  Waters  says,  “ I have  known  several 
instances  of  persons  pres  ented  from  going  to  prayers  on  Sundays,  particularly  of  females,  kept 
at  home  by  not  havinc^  a cloak.”  The  yearly  expenditure  of  a.  labourer's  family  ou  clothes,  is 

about  £1.'105. — Esmonde.) ^They  do  not  generally  manufacture  at  home  the  materials 

of  which  their  clothes  are  made.  Almost  all  the  peasantry  wear  shoes  and  stockings.  A 
labourer's  wife  can  generally  make  all  her  own  clothes  except  her  go-wn,  for  making  which  .she 
pays  6(^.  or  7d. — (Mr.  Esmonde.) 

A cabin  has  seldom  more  than  one  bedstead,  wliich  is  used  by  the  parents;  the  remainder 
of  the  family  lie  on  some  straw  near  the  fire.  Their  covering  consists  generally  ol  a blanket 

and  their  own  clothes.— (Dr.  Waters.) The  other  furniture  consists  of  a form,  a hanging 

dresser  containing  two  or  three  plates,  a table,  and  a chest  w'hich  is  sometimes  used  as  a table. 
Four  or  five  children  commonly  sleep  in  a bed. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  E.camination,  vide  p.  33. 

On  inquivincT  8'S  to  the  state  of  the  clothing  of  the  peasantry,  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
received  the'following  answers  : — “ It,  is  very  bad ; they  are  ill  covered.” — {Patrick  Caw2ibfi.) 

“ They  buy  old  second-hand  cloths,  at  Armagh  and  Newry.  There  is  that  old  soldier’s 

coat  \vhich  Campbell  has  on  now,  he  has  had  it  for  two  years,  to  my  knowledge.” — {John 

Cullen.) “A  new  coat  would  last  five  or  six  years,  but  you  know'  a man  ^vould  not  wear 

that  every  day ; he’d  get  as  handy  an  excuse  to  cover  him  as  he  could.” — {Same  witness.) 

“ Guess  how  much  I paid  for  this  waistcoat — only  2>d.,  at  the  last  pawnbroker’s  cr.nt ; our  dress 

is  not  very  sumptuous.” — {Patrick  CampbeU.) ^The  women  don’t  make  their  own  clothes. 

“ It  is  a business  among  women.” — {John  Cullen.) 

Almost  all  the  cabins  contain  bedsteads.  Two  or  three  years  ago  Mrs.  Blacker,  the  lady  of 
the  Re\-crend  Doctor  Blacker,  distributed  among  the  poor  of  her  di.strict  between  150  and  1200 
bedsteads.  “The  father  and  mother,  and  a couple  of  children,  usually  sleep  iii  the  same  bed.” 
— {John  Cullen.) 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 

Tjie  clothing  of  labourers  is  in  general  very  bad,  and  many  of  those  wlio  w'cre  present  at 
the  examination,  were  in  an  extremely  ragged  state.  “The  clothing  ot  the  labouring^ classe.s 
is  of  such  a nature,  that  to  my  know'ledge  many  of  them  are  kept  ti-om  prayers  ou  Sunday, 
and  the  children  are  nearly  as  naked  as  when  they  came  into  the  world.” — (Rev.  2\  Brady,  p.  v.) 

This  statement  the  Assistant  Commissioners  saw  verified  on  visiting  the  houses  oi  many 

labourers.  It  w'as  the  general  opinion  that  £.2  exceeded  the  yearly  outlay  of  a labourers 
family  on  clothes.  “ If  I get  one  pair  of  shoes,  that  is  the  chief  cost ; j'ou  need  not  count  any- 
tliing  else.” — (Michael  Flaherty.) 

The  hcd-covcving  used  in  cabins  is  very  bad;  the  furniture  does  not  include  a chest  of 
drawers,  but  sometimes  a chair  or  two. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

Some  of  the  labourers  are  very  badly  clothed  in  this  distilct  ; the  generality  do  not  appear 
very  destitute  in  point  of  clothing.  The  following  is  an  account  of  a labourer  s expenditure 
in  clothes,  if  properly  clothed,  agreed  on  by  all  present  after  a protracted  inquiry^  on  the  point. 
Two  yards  of  doth,  at  5s.  per  yard,  10s. ; making,  trimming,  &c.  -is. ; two  £ s.  d. 

coats  in  the  year ^ 1 n 

Two  pairs  trowsers,  at  7s.  0 14  0 

Two  waistcoats,  at  3s.  eadi,  Gs. ; two  shirts,  at  2s.,  4s. ; two  pairs  stockings, 

3s. 4d.;  two  neck  handkerchiefs,  2s. ; hat,  2s.  6d total  0 17  10 

Two  pairs  of  shoes 0 10  0 

Woman’s  clothes ^ 

Children’s  ditto ^ ® 


Total £a  11  10 

N N 2 


Clothing  and 
Furniture. 

Munster. 
County  Tipperary. 

ExniuinafioDs 
taken  by 

tv.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Middlethird. 


County  Waterford. 

Bar.  Decies  with- 
out Drum. 


Clothing  of  the 
Peasantiy. 


Furniture. 


Bar.  Middlethird. 


Furniture. 


Ulster. 

County  Armagii. 

Examinations 
takuii  by 

.Toiiatbaii  Biitus  Esq 
James  0'Uea„Esq. 

Bar.  Fews,  Lower. 

Clothing  of  the 

Peasantry. 

Furtiituve. 


County  Cavan. 

Bars.  Louyhtee. 
Upper  and  Lower. 


Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 


Furnilure. 


County  Down. 

B:ir.  leeagh. 
Upper. 

Clothing  of  the 
Peasantiy. 
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Ulster. 

County  Down. 

' Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Upper. 


Furniture. 


Bar.  Locale. 


Clothing;  of  the 
Peasantr}'. 


Co.  Fermanagh. 
Bar.  Tijrkennedy. 


Clothing  of  the 
Feasanlry. 


Co.  Monaghan. 
Bar.  Monaghan. 


Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 


Furniture. 


County  Tyrone, 
Bar.  Omagh. 


Clothing  of  the 
Peasantry. 


92  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

They  do  not  manufacture  at  home  the  materials  of  which  their  clothes  are  composed,  ex- 
cepting sometimes  when  the  labourer  happens  to  be  a weaver,  and  makes  the  linen  of  which 
shirts  are  made.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase  ; “ How  could 
a man  work  without  shoes,  and  women  too  are  getting  more  into  the  use  of  them.”  Mary 
M’Allunden  said,  “ Women  don’t  make  their  own  clothes ; I don’t  make  mine ; I did’nt  learn. 
There  is  a regular  trade  among  a kind  of  dress-makers ; there  are  two  or  three  women  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  the  country  who  make  them ; labourers’  wives  can’t  afford  to  learn 
to  make  their  own  clothes.” 

Bedsteads  arc  usual ; all  the  labourers  present  stated  that  they  themselves  had  them,  and 
in  all  the  cabins  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  district,  some  description  of 
bedstead  was  found.  “■  Some  are  scant  of  bed-clothes,  but  all  have  some  clothes  beside  their 

day-clothes,  some  have  sheets  and  a blanket.” — (Hillen.) Some  of  the  cabins  visited  were 

without  any  chairs,  stools,  being  substituted  for  them,  and  none  have  chests  of  drawers ; they 
sometimes  contain  a dresser.  “ The  parents  and  two  or  three  children  generally  sleep  in  the 
same  bed,  and  when  it  is  narrow,  they  lie  heads  and  points.” — (Brannigan.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  %oho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  35. 

The  clothing  of  the  peasantry  is  said  to  be  “very  indifferent  indeed.” — (Pat.  Curar.) 

“ One  coatis  five  or  six  years.”— (Mr.  Mvnse.) 'Tire  peasantry  used  to  buy  their  clothes 

second-hand  from  Bangor,  but  since  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  they  are  afraid  to  wear 
them.  An  inquiry  into  the  different  articles  of  dress,  which  a labourer  and  his  family  ought 
to  possess,  elicited  the  following  as  the  annual  expenditure ; 

For  the  man  himself 236 

For  hi.s  wife 100 

For  his  children 100 


Total £4  3 6 

It  was  stated  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  are  kind,  in  occasionally  giving  some  clothes  to 
labourers’  families.  “ The  women  are  unable  to  make  their  own  clothes,  but  are  obliged  to 
employ  others  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a regular  trade  lilce  tailoring.” — (John  Keown.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  36. 

When  the  Assistant  Commissioners  inquired  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  clothing  of  the 
labourers,  Mr.  Lindsay  replied,  “ Very  indifferent ; they  are  badly  off,  both  for  day -clothes  and 
night-clothes.” 

The  yearly  expenditure  of  a labourer’s  family  on  clothes  was  calculated  to  amount  to  about 
£2.  They  do  not  manufacture  at  home  the  materials  of  which  their  clothes  are  made,  but 
generally  buy  old  clothes  at  the  pawnbrokers’  auctions.  The  question  being  put,  Whether  tire 
use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  increasing  ? Mr.  Lindsay  replied,  “ I can’t  say  it  is.” 

Cabins,  for  the  most  part,  contain  some  kind  of  bedstead;  but  the  furniture  to  be  found  in  a 
labourer’s  hut  is  of  a very  miserable  description. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  36. 

On  inquiring  the  state  of  the  clothing  of  the  peasantry,  the  following  remarks  were  made : — 

“ Oh,  it  is  very  bad.” — {Jackson.) “ Plenty  of  the  labourers  and  their  children  are  obliged 

to  stay  from  prayers  for  want  of  clothes ; they  borrow  from  each  other ; some  go  in  the  morning, 

and  some  in  the  evening.” — {Connolly.) “ I have  the  clothes  now  on  my  back  four  or  five 

years,  I have  the  smallclothes  two  years,  and  this  coat  five  years ; you  -want  to  know  how 
much  I lay  out  in  clothes, — not  much  then ; I wear  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  about  5^.  worth  of 

linen  in  the  year ; anything  more  you  need  not  speak  of.” — {Jackson.) “ I know  a man 

who  had  a coat  35  years,  but  he  kept  constantly  patching  it.” — {Connolly.) “ I am  of 

opinion  that  there  are  many  more  now  who  wear  shoes  and  stockings  than  formerly.” — (Rev. 

Mr.  Young.) “ You  see  as  much  shoes  on  me  now  as  in  the  dead  of  whiter;  as  to  what  we 

lay  out  ill  clothes  we  can’t  tell,  it  is  so  little.”' — {Bess  ILighes.) ^The  Assistant  Commis- 

sioners inquired  if  the  women  made  their  own  clothes,  and  were  answered,  “Tliey  can  make 

everything  but  a gown.” — {Jackson.) Rev.  Mr.  Young  observed,  “that  since  the  total 

I'ailure  of  hand  spinning,  the  women  were  becoming  more  skilful  at  the  needle.” — “ Vei-y  few 
of  them  make  their  own  clothes.” — {Bess  Hughes.) 

Uponthequestion,  Whether  the  cabins  contained  bedsteads  and  bedding?  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffy 
said,  “ I scarcely  go  into  any  house  where  I don’t  find  some  sort  of  a bedstead,  but  if  the  family 
is  very  large,  some  straw  is  shaken  down  for  a portion  of  the  family.” — Be-ss  Hughes  s-sdd, 
“ There  u'as  not  a rag  of  a blanket  on  us  since  Candlemas,  but  we  nill  lift  ours  out  of  the 
paivn-office  before  winter.” — “ It  would  deprive  you,  gentlemen,  of  your  rest  at  night,  if  you 

saw  the  way  we  are  lying.” — (Alice  Kelly). “ Aoedstead  frequently  contains  five  or  six 

people.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Young.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  37. 
“The  labourers  here  are  badly  clothed.” — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Sorly,  R.  c.c. 
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PAWNBROKING  AND  SAVINGS’  BANKS. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker  in  the  barony. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  present  at  a ^veekly  meeting  of  the  Ahascragh  Loan 
Societyj  and  had  an  opportunity  of  questioning  some  of  the  applicants  as  to  the  reason  of  tlieir 
requiring  a loan ; some  Avanted  to  purchase  a pig,  some  meal,  some  to  b\iy  potatoes  in  Queen’s 
County,  and  to  bring  them  to  this  for  sale.  The  funds  amounted  to  £720,  pm-t  borrowed 
from  tlte  county  of  Gahvay  tz-ustees,  at  one  per  cent,  and  part  from  individuals  at  six.  The 
sum  is  disposed  among  400  borrowers,  and  during  the  tu'o  years  which  the  society  has  been 
established,  no  loss  has  occurred — a piece  of  good  fortune  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
attention  paid  to  it  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hunt,  the  treasurer.  A person  taking  a loan  pays  the 
interest  of  6d.  in  the  pound  for  20  weeks,  or  rather  has  that  sum  deducted  at  the  time  of 
recehing  the  loan ; H.  in  the  pound  is  repaid  weekly,  rvhich  secures  the  repayment  of  the  whole 
loan  at  the  end  of  the  20  weeks.  The  interest  at  6rf.  in  the  pound  for  20  weeks  u'ould  amount 
to  £6.  10^.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  as  the  interest  is  deducted  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the 
loan,  that  would  raise  the  interest  to  £6.  18, v.  pei-  cent.  This  calculation  is  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  none  of  tlie  money  be  repaid  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  ■,  but  out  of  every 
£100  lent  one  week,  £5  is  returned  the  following  week,  and  so  on,  till  in  the  last  week  of  the 
20  only  £5  is  unpaid,  so  that  £50  is  the  a\'erage  sum  out  of  the  20  weeks,  and  this  being  taken 
into  consideration,  the  interest  amounts  to  nearly  double  the  sum  which  was  stated  aboz  e.* 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  4. 
There  is  no  pawnbroker  in  the  barony  of  Dromahair. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  Appendix  D.,  p.  S. 

Thebe  is  not  a pawnbroker  in  the  barony  of  Mohill,  " but,”  observes  Mr.  Norris,  “ there  is  a 
class  of  men  in  their  place  whose  gains  are  of  a far  more  questionable  nature ; they  are  called 
usurers,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction ; they  lend  small  sums  of  money,  but  always 
require  excellent  security,  and  they  bind  both  borro^vers  and  securities  by  solemn  oaths  to 
punctual  repayment  of  the  principal  and  of  the  interest,  which  is  exorbitant  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  lent.  Not  long  ago,  a case  came  before  Lord  Clements  and  myself,  as 
magistrates,  in  which  a man  had  bound  himself  to  pay  12^.  a-year,  in  quarterly  instalments, 
for  the  use  of  15^.  principal.” — The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kiernan,  p.  p.,  complains,  “that  such  instances 
of  extortion  are  too  frequent  in  even  the  most  retired  districts.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

Although  the  town  of  Westport  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  4,44S  inhabitants, 
there  is  not  in  it,  or  in  any  other  part  of  this  barony,  a paivnbroker’s  shop. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  7. 

There  were  formerly  three  pa^vnbrokers  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  at  present  there  are  but  two, 
and  these  are  the  only  two  in  the  barony.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure i'rom  the  witnesses  present,  of  the  poorer  class,  a detail  of  the  zvorking  of  the  pawnbroliing 
system ; they  appeared  reluctant  to  confess  that  they  were  in  any  way  acquainted  with  it ; one 
of  them  exclaimed,  that  “ any  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  a pawnbroker.”  One  witness  alone,  Patrick  Molloy,  was  found  willing  to  state,  that  “he 
had  this  season  pawned  the  makings  of  a pair  of  breeches  which  he  had  contrived  to  buy,  but 
when  the  potatoes  got  dear  he  thought  it  better  to  go  to  the  pawnbroker  than  to  the  meal- 
monger  ; he  got  %■.  on  what  he  pledged,  and  paid  3rf.  for  two  months’  interest ; he  had  no  other 
expenses.”  Reverends  Messrs.  p. p.,  and  Woodward,  observe,  “that  the  country 

people  seldom  resort  to  the  pawnbrokers,  who  are  too  distant  to  be  made  available  for  urgent 
distress,  and  whose  business  is  nearly  confined  to  the  working  classes  in  Sligo.”  The  latter 
gentleman  “ has  never  known  the  clothes  given  in  charity  by  Sir  R and  Lady  Booth  to  have 
found  their  way  to  the  pawn-office.” 


■\For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  aticjided  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

There  are  no  pa^vnbrokei's  in  this  barony,  the  nearest  is  in  Drogheda,  eight  miles  distant. 
The  labourers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  pawning  their  tools  zvhen  sick  or  out  of  work.  Tliose 
present  at  the  examination,  one  and  ail,  replied,  “that  they  would  rather  go  to  bed  without 
supper,  than  run  the  chance  of  being  idle  next  day.” — “ We’d  never  part  with  the  weapon,” 
seemed  to  be  their  universal  feeling.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  heard,  however,  zipon 
inquiiy,  of  some  instances  where  great  necessity  had  driven  lahourei-s  to  sell  tlieir  tools,  their 
neighbours  giving  them  a high  price  by  raffling  for  them,  which  served  as  a kind  of  little 
subscription  to  assist  them. 


* It  would  be  exactly  double,  only  that  the  interest  accruing'  on  the  interest  being  paid  beforehand 
is  included  in  the  £6.  18i.  It  w ill  amount  to  £13.  8s.  5d.  per  cent. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  xcho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12. 

There  are  no  pa-wnbrokers  in  this  barony. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 

In  this  barony  there  is  no  pawn  office,  neither  is  there  a loan  society,  but  in  a neighbouring 
barony  there  is  a loan  society  established,  nhich  had  the  reputation  of  having  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  district.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  of  opinion  that  “’the  establishment  ot  one  in 
Philipstown  ivould  be  most  advantageous.” 

For  the  Names  of  those  icho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  14. 

Tiiekk  are  no  pawnbrokers  in  this  barony,  except  in  (he  town  of  Dundalk,  in  which  there 
arc  four,  being  one  more  than  there  were  three  years  ago.  The  chief  articles  pawned  are 
clothes  or  tools.  It  does  not  often  occur  that  workmen  are  prevented  from  accepting  work 
ivhen  offered  to  them  by  having  pawned  their  tools;  for,  if  they  have  pawned  their  own,  they 
can  generally  borrow  those  of  a neighbour. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  poor  to  pawn  clothes  that  have  been  given  to  them  ; very  few  have 
clothes  gii  en  to  them,  and  the  lew  who  have  generally  need  them  too  much  to  pawn  them. 

T’he  amount  of  interest  allow'ed  by  law  is  25  per  cent.  Articles  of  very  small  value  fre- 
quently iviil  not  bear  interest ; and  in  no  case  is  any  charged  if  the  sum  advanced  does  not 
exceed  1,?. 

The  only  charge  besides  interest  is  If^.  ibr  the  ticket,  where  the  sum  advanced  is  under  iOf. 
A fresh  ticket  is  necessary  only  after  a year,  or  ivlien  an  additional  advance  is  required  on  the 
property  pledged.  The  regular  charge  for  interest  is  Id.  per  month  upon  advances  under  4s., 
and  a 4-d.  for  every  2,y.  more  than  that  sum.  The  lowest  I'alue  of  articles  I'or  which  money  will 
be  advanced  is  4d.  The  first  articles  the  poor  pledge  are  the  women’s  be.st  clothes,  being  the 
articles  tliev  can  most  easily  dispense  with.  There  has  been  a great  yearly  increase  to  the 
business  of  pawnbrokers  from  the  counti-y  during  the  last  four  or  five  yeans,  ibr  the  pmpose  of 
cnablinc"  the  small  farmer  and  labourer  to  buy  potato  and  flax  seed,  to  pay  county  cess,  See. 
Tlie  chief  articles  pledged  on  this  account  are  winter  clothes,  bedding,  and  other  things  not 
required  in  summer.  About  two-thirds  of  its  value  is  generally  advanced  upon  an  article 
]')ledged.  Articles  of  small  value  are  more  frequently  redeemed  than  articles  of  greater  value. 
The  time  allow'ed  for  redemption  is  six  months,  as  fixed  by  law';  but  12  are  always  given,  and 
generally  14.  Forfeited  articles  seldom  sell  for  as  much  as  the  money  advanced  upon  them, 
the  interest,  and  the  charges.  The  balance  is  seldom  claimed,  because  the  owner  know's  there 
is  little  probability  of  a surplus  if  claimed;  the  balance,  if  there  is  any,  is  always  readily  paid. 
The  sales  always  take  place  in  the  towm,  and  generally  in  the  house  of  the  pawnbroker. 
People  are  still  reluctant  to  purchase  or  weai-  clothes  w'hich  hai  e been  the  forfeited  property 
of  their  neighboure ; but  the  feeling  now  exists  less  than  formerly,  necessity  and  custom  having 
produced  this  effect.  A great  many  of  the  low'er  classes  in  the  north  of  Ireland  now  purchase 
(heir  clothes  in  this  way ; and  a number  of  second-hand  clothes  shops  have  been  established 
ill  most  towns,  for  the  sale  of  clothing  and  other  goods  purchased  at  tliese  sales.  No  ill  feeling 
or  opinion  whatever  is  entertained  towards  pawnbrokers ; and  the  relief  which  advances  of 
money  afford  under  temporary  distress  is  considered  a great  accommodation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  privacy  with  which  loans  can  be  obtained  from  pawnbrokers  tends  much  to 
encouraire  recourse  to  them,  especially  among  persons  of  more  decent,  feelings ; and  the  same 
cause,  in  many  Ccises,  encourages  secret  indulgence  in  vicious  and  dishonest  practices.  It  is 
not  remarked,  however,  that  servants  are  induced  to  rob  their  employers ; there  have  been  two 
or  tliree  trilling  cases  of  prosecution  against  servants  during  the  last  10  years.  The  only 
iu-tance  of  a pawnbroker  in  Dundalk  being  concerned  in  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  was  one 
of  a person  who  foolc  out  a licence  in  the  name  of  his  son,  ivho  was  a minor,  and  did  not  even 
live  wiiii  him.  No  case  is  recollected  here  of  paw'nbrokers  being  prosecuted  for  receiving 
articles  improperly  obtained;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  such  charges  are  prevented  from  being 
preferred  for  fear  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  pawnbroker.  Though  a system  were 
established  of  obtaining  money  upon  pledges,  as  now,  on  more  moderate  terais,  but  without 
tlic  present  secrecy,  pei-sons  of  more  decent  feelings  would  prefer  the  present  system  on 
account  of  its  secrecy;  but  the  callous  would  give  up  secrecy  for  the  sake  of  more  favourable 
terms.  

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  1 5. 

There  are  no  pa^vn\)rokel•s  in  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kells.  The  Assistant  Com- 
mis.-iioners  were  told  that  they  were  useless,  as  the  people  had  nothing  to  pledge. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  20. 

Tui>;re  are  two  pawnbrokers  in  Maryborough,  and  one  in  Montrath;  the  second  in  Mary- 
borough commenced  business  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  description  of  articles  chielly  pawned  are  clothes,  and  sometimes  tools.  Workmen  are 
not  frequently  prevented  from  employment,  when  offered  to  them,  by  hai  ing  their  tools  pawned ; 
but  James  Sinvott  has  known  it  to  happen.  So  feiv  clothes  are  given  to  the  poor  that  they 
seldom  pawn  thorn. 

The  interest  charged  by  pawnbrokers  is  4d.  per  month  upon  an  advance  of  from  IOj.  to 
12a'.,  and  hi-  per  month  for  every  Lf.  miller  10.v.  The  only  other  expense  incurred  is  liL 
for  the  ticlvct.  At  the  end  of  six  months  a fresh  ticket  is  necessary  upon  the  same  article. 
The  lowest  value  of  articles  for  which  money  will  be  advanced  is  6rf.,  and  only  charged  \ d.  for 
the  ticket.  No  interest  is  charged  for  any  advance  under  1j.,  unless  it  remains  longer  than 
six  weeks. 
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The  articles  which  are  usually  pledged  first  are  women’s  best  clothes,  as  they  can  most  easily 
he  spared.  The  sum  lent  is  generally  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  article  pledged,  if  so 
much  be  required.  Articles  of  small  value  are  often  redeemed.  Tlie  time  usually  allowed  for 
the  redemption  of  articles  is  six  months,  butthe  pawnbrokers  often  gi\-e  nine  months,  and  upon 
a few  articles  of  value  12  months. 

Articles,  when  sold,  seldom  fetch  more  tlian  the  advance  and  other  expenses  due  on  them  ; 
tlie  balance,  if  any,  is  rcadily  paid  on  application,  upon  payment  of  '2d.  for  the  searcli : they 
are  frequently  claimed. 

The  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges  is  always  made  in  the  toivn,  and  generally  {in  the  spot 
where  they  were  pawned;  ami  notice  is  given  of  the  sale  a month  or  two  previous  to  its 
taking  place. 

The  people  evince  no  unwillingness  to  purchase  at  these  sales,  or  afterwanls  to  'svear  clothes,  &c., 
which  had  been  the  forfeited  property  of  their  neighbours.  The  people  are  rather  in  fa^•our  of 
pawnbrokinff,  as  affording  relief  in  times  of  pressure ; and  it  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  n'orlcing 
people  as  a discreditable  pursuit.  Mr.  Morgan,  pawnbrolcer,  said  that  the  pim  acy  with  which 
loans  can  be  obtained  from  pawnbrokers  does  not  generally  tend  much  to  encourage  recourse 
to  them  ; but  most  of  the  labourers  present  said  that  it  dul.  Mr.  Morgan  also  thought  that 
the  secrecy  does  not  encourage  indulgence  in  vicious  and  dishonest  practices  to  any  extent, 
though  some  of  the  labourers  were  of  opinion  that  it  did,  as  their  ■{\  i\‘es  sometimes  pawn  their 
clothes  for  tea,  spirits,  &c.  Mr.  Wray  says  that  it  does  not  generally  induce  servants  to  rob 
their  employers,  because  the  pawnbrokers  assist  in  detecting  servants,  and  this  deters  them. 
No  instances  have  occurred  here  of  a pa\vnbroker  being  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in 
houses  opened  I'or  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Mr.  Wray^  knows  of  no  instance  of  pawnbrokers  having  been  broiight  before  magistrates  for 
illegally  receiving  in  pledge  articles  improperly  obtained,  or  of  their  having  made  usurious  or 
otherwise  illegal  demands  for  the  use  of  money. 

The  witnesses  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  question  \vhether,  if  small  loans  could  be 
obtained  upon  the  deposit  of  pledges  as  now,  upon  moro  moderate  terms  than  the  pawnbroker 
gives,  but  without  the  present  secrecy,  would  the  dread  of  public  observation  induce  the  people 
to  prefer  the  pawnbroker  with  all  his  usurious  exactions ; but  it  was  the  general  impression 
that  the  more  decent,  n ho  only  resort  to  pawnbrokers  under  great  and  urgent  necessity,  {vould 
prefer  the  present  secrecy;  while  others,  who  are  callous,  would  brave  publicity  for  the  sake 
of  more  moderate  terms. 

For  the  Names  of  those  icho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers  in  this  barony ; but  there  are  four  in  that  part  of  Mounfmellick 
which  is  situated  in  Tiunehitich  barony,  and  who  are  resorted  to  by  persons  from  different 
parts  of  this  barony:  they  have  all  been  established  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years:  at 
first  there  were  but  rtvo.  Several  witnesses  stated  that  they  have  been  found  to  have  a very 
injurious  tendency,  theft  and  vice  of  every  description  having  very  much  increased  since  their 
introduction.  Mr.  Shane,  and  others,  thought  those  shops  the  greatest  euree  which  had  ever 
been  inflicted  on  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  articles  generally  pawned  are  wearing 
apparel : it  seldom  hajipens  that  tools  are  pledged.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  is  in  con- 
formity witii  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  total  amount  of  it  depends  on  the  sum  acb'anced, 
which  varies  exceedingly.  Tlie  expense  iiicurred  besides  interest  is  nothing  more  than  the 
charge  for  the  duplicate,  whicli,  for  every  article  under  10, y.,  is  LZ.  A fresh  ticket  is  necessary 
if  the  old  one  be  lost,  or  ivhen  the  time  allowed  has  expii-ed.  Pawnhrokere  generally  give 
a year,  and  sometimes  from  14  to  16  months.  IcZ.  per  month  is  the  interest  charged  for  every 
sum  under  4j.,  and  ^d.  for  every  2j.  abo\  e that.  The  lowest  value  of  an  article  on  which 
money  will  be  advanced  is  4d. ; but  articles  of  such  small  value  are  seldom  oftered.  Tlie  first 
articles  the  poor  pledge  are  usually  the  women’s  best  clothes,  because  they  are  things  which 
can  be  most  conveniently  dispensed  with.  From  one-lialf  to  two-thirds  oi'  its  \ alue  will  be 
advanced  upon  an  article ; but  this  \-aries  greatly,  according  to  the  sum  required  by  tliose  ivho 
pledge  the  articles. 

Small  articles  are  generally  redeemed  much  more  so  than  large  ones.  Six  niontlis  is 
the  legal  time  allowed  for  redemption;  but  12  months  are  alw'ays  allowed,  I'requently  14  or 
16,  and  sometimes  more. 

Forfeited  articles,  {vhen  sold,  seldom  clear  more,  if  so  much,  as  the  sum  ath'aueed,  with  the 
interest  and  charges.  The  balance,  if  there  should  be  any,  when  claimed,  is  always  readily 
paid;  but  it  is  seldom  claimed,  as  it  is  well  Known  there  is  seldom  any  surplus.  The  sale's 
take  place  ah\-ays  in  the  town,  generally  in  the  house  itself  of  the  pawnbroker  : most  of  the 
clothes  sold  at  them  are  bought  by  the  poor  in  and  about  tlie  place.  The  reluctance  to  dross  in 
the  forl'eited  property  of  their  neighbours  is  wearing  avv'ay  from  habit  ami  increasing  necessity. 

The  poorer  classes  are  genemlly  in  favour  of  pawnbrokers,  on  account  of  the  relief  to  bo 
obtaineil  from  them  in  times  of  distress  : some,  however,  look  upon  them  ivith  different  feelino-s, 
considering  the  facility  they  aftbrd  to  raising  money  I’or  drinking  and  dissipation  is  the  cause 
ot  much  ivretchedness ; and  this  is  greatly  I'elt  by  husbands  and  wive.s  wiio  have  partners 
adclicfed  to  tippling:  se{'eral  of  the  witnesses  know  many  instances  of  this.  The  prii'acy  uith 
ivhich  loans  can  be  obtained  trom  pawnbrokers  tends  much  to  encourage  resort  to  lliem ; but 
the  feelings  of  pride  and  shame  which  formerly  deterred  many  from  having  recourse  to  this 
mode  of  reliel,  or  induced  them  to  avail  themselves  of  if  with  great  seci’ecy,  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  rapid  advances  of  poverty  onrl  necessity,  and  if  is  now  resorted  to  in  the  most  piihl  c 
manner.  Women  often  pawn  their  husbands’  clothes;  and  the  idle  and  dissolute  are  tempted, 
by  the  secrecy  which  the  system  affords,  to  steal  clothes  while  drying,  and  to  rob  shops,  &c., 
and  pawn  the  articles  thus  procured.  Several  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  they  had  been  robbed. 
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and,  on  going  to  the  pawnbroker’s,  found  the  stolen  property  pledged  there.  It  also  offers 
servants  a great  facility  for  robbing  their  employei-s,  and,  in  many  instances,  proves  a temptation 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Pawnbrokers  have,  in  some  instances,  been  brought  before  the_magistraf.es  for  receiving  goods 
improperly  obtained ; as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  weavers  pledging  goods  given  them  to  manu- 
facture. it  is  not  considered  that  any  persons  are  prevented  from  preferring  such  charges  by 
the  fear  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  pawnbroker. 

If  loans  could  be  obtained  on  pledges  as  now,  upon  more  moderate  terms,  but  without  the 
present  secrecy,  many  would  prefer  more  moderate  terms  and  publicity,  while  others  would 
rather  retain  the  present  secrecy  : publicity,  however,  woidd  put  an  end  to  robbery. 


For  the  Names  of  those  %oho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  23. 
There  are  no  pawnbrokers  in  this  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  24. 

“ There  is  but  one  pawnbroker  in  the  barony.” — (Ferns.') “ I have  come  into  the  neigh- 

bourhood,” said  the  same  witness,  “ within  three  yearn,  and  there  was  no  pawnbroker  here 
until  I came.” 

“ The  description  of  articles  generally  pawned  is  spare  clothes  and  bed^ng,  also  pieces  of 
frieze,  linen,  and  blanketing.”  The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  whether  work- 
men frequently  pawn  their  tools,  when  sick  or  out  of  work,  the  same  witness  replied,  “ They 
do  not;  I have  knoivn  a few  cases  of  it,  but  rare  ones.”  “They  very  seldom  pledge  the 
things  that  are  given  them  in  charity.” — (Same  witless.) 

The  proportion  the  interest  charged  usually  bears  to  the  value  of  the  article  pledged  is  25 
per  cent. ; a ticket  must  also  be  taken  out,  which  costs  Id.  for  any  sum  under  10^.,  and  2d.  for 
any  sum  between  that  and  £2.  “ The  ticlcet  will  extend  to  12  months,  if  the  interest  is 

paid ; at  the  end  of  12  months  I always  let  them  take  out  a new  ticket  for  another  12  months.” 

— (Ferns.) The  expense  incurred  by  pledging  an  article  -worth  2,y.  Q>d.  for  a year  is  1j.  W.  ; 

the  same  cliarge  would  be  made  on  any  article  up  to  the  value  of  4y.  “ I liave  often  advanced 

as  small  a sui-n  as  2d.,  but  no  interest  is  charged  on  any  sum  below  1j.” — (Ferns.) 

Spare  clothes  and  bedding  are  nearly  the  only  articles  the  poor  have  to  pledge. 

The  proportion  which  the  sum  lent  generally  bears  to  the  value  of  the  article  pledged,  “ de- 
pends on  the  customers ; if  I think  they  will  redeem  them,  I advance  the  whole  vulue ; in  other 
cases  I do  not  like  to  advance  above  two-thirds  of  the  value.” — (Ferns.) 

In  reply  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners’  inquiry,  whether  articles  of  small  value  are  often 
redeemed?  Fcm?  replied,  “They  often  are  redeemed;  as  often  as  articles  of  larger  value.” 
Twelve  months  is  the  most  common  period  alloived  for  redemption ; sometimes  only  six  months 
are  gh'en. 

“The  poor  often  attend  at  the  sales  to  try  and  get  their  own  articles  lower  than  they  were 
pledged ; they  also  always  ask  for  the  balances ; I have  never  many  such  balances  left  in  my 

hands.” — (Ferns.) Pledges  are  obliged  by  law  to  be  sold  in  the  same  town.  The  people 

do  not  show  any  reluctance  to  purchase  at  such  sales ; tliey  sometimes  bring  customers  to  the 
shop  to  purchase  their  own  arficles,  uhen  the  terra  of  the  ticket  is  almost  expired. 

“ When  the  pawnbroker  came  into  the  town  of  Enistymon,  the  poor  people  were  pleased  at 
the  opening  of  such  a shop.” — (Duly.) 

A pawnbroker  is  held  to  be  as  respectable  as  any  other  shopkeeper.  Those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  pawnbrokers’,  go  in  the  daik;  the  most  respectable  among  the 
pom-  go  as  privately  and  secretly  as  they  can.  “ I have  not  known  one  instance  of  seiwants  being 
induced  to  rob  their  employers  by  the  facility  of  pawning.”  “ I have  only  known  one  instance 
of  an  article  being  stolen  and  brought  to  me  to  pledge ; that  was  a table-cloth  that  was  laid  out 
to-day.” — (Ferns.) 

The  pawnbroker  does  not  sell  any  liquors,  and  has  never  been  supposed  to  do  so.  It  has 
occuri-ed  that  the  pawnbroker  has  receii'ed  stolen  goods  in  pledge,  but  he  has  not  been  sus- 
pected of  receiving  those  articles  knowingly. — (Daly.) 1 hai’e  not  heanl  of  his  being 

brought  before  the  magistrates  for  making  usurious  or  othenvise  illegal  demands  for  the  use  of 
money. 

To  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  supposed  that  such  charges  might  or  would  have  been  preferred 
more  often,  but  for  fear  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  pawnbroker,  and  thus  being  deprived  of 
assistance  in  time  of  need?  Feins  replied,  “ It  has  not,  because  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  their  own  articles  pawned  by  a friend;  they  not  uiifrequendy  send  articles  to  be 
pawned  by  the  hands  of  a friend.” 

To  the  question  whether,  if  small  loans  could  be  obtained  upon  the  deposit  of  pledges  as  now, 
upon  more  moderate  terms,  but  without  the  present  secrecy,  would  the  dread  of  public  ob- 
servation induce  the  people  to  prefer  the  pawnbroker  with  all  his  charges?  the  same  witness 
replied,  “ If  they  could  get  the  money  at  a less  interest,  they  would  go  to  that  place ; they 
would  not,  in  general,  care  for  the  publicity.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 
Thebe  is  no  pawnbroker  in  this  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

Barony  There  are  two  pawnbrokers  in  the  barony,  both  in  the  town  of  Tralee.  The  number  has  not 

Trughenackmy.  varied  during  three  years.  The  articles  usually  pawned  are  bedding  and  clothing,  by  the 
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country  people ; they  pawn  their  spare  clothes  first.  When  tools  are  pawned  tlje  onniers 
always  find  means  to  release  them  ^vhen  they  want  to  use  them.  Clothes  have  very  seldom 
been  given  extensively  among  the  poor;  blankets  u-ere  gi^-en  them  when  the  cholera  was  in  tlie 
country,  but  I would  not  receive  them  in  pawn  when  I could  discover,  by  their  marks,  that 

they  had  been  given  to  the  poor.” — {Ruttle.) ^The  legal  interest  is  a I'arthing  per  month 

for  each  shilling  advanced.  A ticket  is  cliargcd  Id.  for  all  ad^•ances  under  lOj. ; 2d.  from  lOj. 
to  £2;  and  4d.  for  advances  above  £2.  In  12  months  a now  ticket  must  be  taken  out.  The 
expense  of  pledging  an  article  worth  2s.  6d.  for  one  year,  would  be  l.v.  Id. — Is.  for  interest,  and 
Id.  for  the  ticket;  the  expense  does  not  vary.  So  small  a sum  as  2d.  is  sometimes  ad\'aneed 
on  an  article,  but  no  interest  is  charged  for  any  sum  under  l.v.  There  is  so  much  competition 
in  Tralee  that  we  often  advance  nearly  the  full  ^'aluc  of  an  article,  if  it  is  required.  Small 
articles  are  more  frequently  redeemed  than  those  of  larger  value.  Twelve  months  are  allowed 
for  the  redemption  of  articles,  and  the  time  is  constantly  extended.  We  have  rarely  any 

balances  left  in  our  hands. — {B.iitt/e.) The  poor  never  inquire  about  the  balances. — 

(J.  M‘ Donald.) "If  the  articles  are  worth  more  than  the  sums  advanced,  the  owners  often 

bring  other  persons  to  the  shop  to  purchase  them ; they  seldom  let  them  be  put  up  to  sale,  if 
they  are  worth  redeeming.  The  sales  are  held  in  the  toum  where  the  articles  are  ])ledged,  and 

the  Side  is  cried  through  the  streets,  and  held  at  some  convenient  public.^  place.” — {Rvttle.) 

“ The  establishment  of  a pawnbroker  in  the  town  is  thought  by  the  poor  to  be  an  advantage. 
The  employment  of  a pawnbroker  is  considered  as  creditable  as  that  of  any  other  tradesman. 
People  in  the  town  generally  go  to  the  pawnbrokers  at  night,  that  they  may  not  be  seen.” — 

(J.  M‘Donald.) “ Pawnbrokers  do  not  attend  strictly  to  the  law  which  regulates  the  hours 

of  keeping  their  shops  open.  I have  known  no  instance  in  Tralee  of  a servant  being  induced 
to  rob  his  employer  by  the  facility  of  disposing  of  articles.  Linen  tliat  has  been  left  out  after 
washing  is  sometimes  stolen  and  pledged.” — (Rvttle.) 

Instances  have  never  been  known  or  heard  of  here  of  a pawnbroker  being  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  a house  opened  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors;  nor  has  it  occurred 
that  a pawnbroker  has  been  brought  before  magistrates  for  illegally  receiving  goods  impro- 
perly obtained,  or  for  making  usurious  charges.  In  ansner  to  the  inquiry  whether,  if  small 
loans  could  be  obtained  upon  more  moderate  terms,  but  u’ifhout  the  present  secrecy,  would 
the  dread  of  observation  induce  the  people  to  prefer  the  pawnbroker  ? liuttle  answered,  “ I 
think  the  comparative  privacy  would  stiU  bring  many  to  the  pawnbrokers.  I do  not  thinlv  one 
half  of  my  customers  would  leave  me  if  they  could  get  an  advance  at  less  interest  by  going  to 
a perfectly  public  shop ; the  most  vicious  and  hardened  would  be  more  willing  to  go  there 
than  those  in  temporary  distress.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  loho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  27. 

Mr.  Ruckle,  a pawnbroker,  states  that  “there  are  two  pawnbrokers  in  the  barony,  both  in  County  Limerick, 

Rathkeale.  The  number  has  not  increased  ^vithin  tliree  years.  The  articles  generally  pawned  

by  the.  poorer  classes  are  of  bedding  and  wearing  apparel.  Workmen  frequently  pawn  their  Bar.  ConcUo, 
tools.  Blankets  were  given  away  to  the  poor  in  1832,  and  numbers  of  them  were  brought  im-  Lower, 
mediately  to  be  pawned  ; 25  per  cent,  is  charged  as  interest  on  loans.  A ticket  is  necessary,  ~ 

which  costs  Id.  for  sums  not  exceeding  10^.;  2d.  from  lOi-.  to  £2;  4d.  from  £2  to  £10. 

Aft.er  T2  months  a new'  ticket  is  necessary.  The  only  and  the  regular  expense  incurred  by 
pledging  an  aiticle  worth  2s.  6d.  for  one  year  is  Ij.  \d.  Sums  so  low  as  \d.  are  sometimes 
advanced  on  articles,  but  no  interest  is  charged  on  any  under  L'.  The  articles  pawned  fii’st  by 
the  poorest  class  are  of  wearing  apparel;  in  fact  they  have  nothing  else  to  pledge.  I'lie  sum 
generally  advanced  is  about  three-iburths  of, the  value  of  the  article;  small  articles  are  as  olten 
redeemed  as  those  of  larger  value.  Twelve  months  are  allowed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of 
articles,  but  the  time  is  often  extended  to  two  years.  When  articles  have  been  sold  the  poor 
often  inquire  whether  any  balance  is  owitig  to  tliem.  I have  not  in  general  any  balances  re- 
maining on  my  hands.  Sales  of  unredeemed  pledges  are  made  on  the  spot  according  to  law. 

The  people  evince  no  unwillingness  to  purchase ; I find  purchasers  in  general,  but  il’  not  I buy 
the  articles  myself.  Pawnbrokers  are  not  looked  upon  as  so  respectable  as  other  shopkeepers. 

People  make  no  secret  of  coming  to  pledge;  the  law'  obliges  them  to  come  during  daylight.” 


P.WXBROKINO 

S. wiNGs'  Banks. 

Munster. 
County  Kerry. 

KxiiminBtions 
tukeii  l)v 

W.J.  Gislmmi.',  Ksq. 

T.  N.  Vauglian,  Esq. 

Barony 

Trughenachny. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2S. 

There  is  one  pa^vnbroker  in  the  barony  who  has  come  to  the  town  of  Kilfimian  within  the  T "Z  TT 

last  tw'o  years ; the  feather  bed  and  the  spare  clothes  are  the  only  things  which  the  poor  have  to  ‘ 

pledge. — (Messrs.  Gilberson,  Hayes,  and  Dillon.) ^'I'here  is  no  instance  known  of  workmen  Pawnbreking. 

having  been  prevented  from  work  by  having  pan  ned  their  tools.  Clothes  have  I'or  some  years 
been  given  in  charity  to  the  poor,  biit  the  witnesses  are  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  I'-eon 
pawned ; some  of  the  blankets,  however,  that  were  distributed  in  the  cholera  season  \vere  pledged. 

The  interest  charged  on  loans  by  the  pawnbrokers  is  ‘25  per  cent.  The  additional  expense  is 
\d.  for  a ticket ; a fresh  ticket  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  six  months,  but  an  article  can  always 
be  redeemed  within  twelve  months.  The  expet\se  of  pledging  an  article  worth  2.y.  fir/,  for  one 
year  would  be  Is.  It^.,  and  if  a,  new  ticket  be  taken  out  at  the  end  of  six  months  it  would  be 
Is.  2d.  No  greater  or  less  expense  would  be  incurred  on  a loan  of  this  amount.  No  loans 
under  9d.  are  advanced,  and  I'or  such  sums  no  interest  is  charged.  Bedding  and  spare  clotlies 
are  the  first  articles  pledged  by  the  poor.  A loan  is  usually  about  half  the  probable  value  of 
the  article  pledged,  the  advance  seldom  exceeds  this.  Small  ai-ticles  ai-e  more  oft.en  redeemed 
than  those  of  larger  value;  the  period  of  redemption  is  always  extended  to  12  months,  b»it  never 
farther.  Mr.  Gj75er.?oa  says,  “Iliaveknown  poor  people  to  claim  the  balances,  and  I think 
they  geneially  do  so.” — “ In  Limerick  the  poor  frequently  look  after  the  balances,  but  the  pawn- 
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P.VWNBaOKING 

AND 

Savings'  Banks. 

Munster. 
County  Limerick. 

£xamin!ttiQus 

tv.  J-  Giskorna,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughaii,  Ksq. 

Bar.  Coshlea. 


County  Tipperary. 
Bar.  Middlelkinl. 


Coimty  WaU’i  forcl. 

Bar.  Dedesvilh- 
iivt  IJrnm. 


broker  has  been  established  here  so  short  a time  that  we  cannot  speak  on  the  point  for  this 

barony.” — (Messrs.  Gilber.son,  Hayes,  and  Dillon.) No  auction  of  pledged  goods  has  yet 

taken  place  in  this  barony.  The  witnesses  are  not  aware  that  any  feeling  of  unwillingness 
exists  to  purchase  such  articles.  There  was  a very  I'riendly  feeling  exhibited  amongst  the  people 
towards  the  pawnibrolter  who  came  to  establish  himself  in  this  barony.  Pawnbroking  is  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  equally  creditable  with  the  occupation  of  any  other  tradesman ; the 
privacy  with  ivhich  loans  can  be  obtained  tends  much  to  encourage  recourse  to  them : persons 
who  are  least  accustomed  to  exposure  prize  the  privacy  more  than  those  who  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  pawn  office.  “■  I think  the  secrecy  encourages  vice  in  the  case  of 
stolen  articles,  but  I do  not  think  it  encourages  dnmkenncss,  because  persons  prone  to  that  vice 
would  have  no  objection  to  be  seen  going  to  the  pawnbrokers.” — (Messre.  Oilberson  and 

Hayes.) No  instance  is  known  here  of  a servant  being  induced  to  rob  his  master.  The 

pawnbroker  in  Killinnan  keeps  a public  house;  with  respect  to  tile  malpractices  of  pawn- 
brokers, and  whether  the  poor  are  deterred  from  making  charges  against  them  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring their  enmity,  a witness  says,  “1  have  never  heard  it  whispered  that  such  would  have 
been  done  H'  the  poor  had  not  been  in  his  power.”  If  a more  public  and  cheaper  method  of 
obtaining  small  loans  existed  it  is  said  “’‘the  most  hardened  ivould  resort  to  it  without  any 
feeling  of  shame,  but  those  who  liad  been  least  accustomed  to  borrowing  would  still  sacrifice 
something  for  the  sake  of  privacy.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  tvho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  29. 

There  is  but  one  pawnbroker  in  the  barony,  Mr.  Littleton.  He  states  that  wearing  apparel  is 
what  is  generally  pawned.  He  docs  not  receive  'workmen’s  tools,  nor  clothing  which  he  knows 
to  hai'e  been  given  in  charity ; but  there  is  'I'ery  little  so  given.  The  interest  which  he  charges 
for  money  lent  is  per  month  for  2s.,  and  regularly  advancing  at  that  rate.  The  cost  of  a 
ticket  for  a sum  under  10.y.  is  li^. ; above  10.9.,  2d. ; above  £2,  4.d.  There  is  no  other  expense. 
A fresh  ticket  on  the  same  article  is  usually  taken  out  at  the  end  of  12  months.  The  law 
permits  one  to  be  required  at  the  end  of  six  months.  The  expense  incurred  by  pledging  an 
article  worth  2s.  6f^.  for  a year  is  at  its  minimum  Is.,  and  at  its  maximum  2s.  2d.  The 
smallest  sum  advanced  is  Gcf.  No  interest  is  charged  for  articles  under  Is.  Sums  lent  are 
generally  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article  pledged.  Articles  of  small  value 
are  redeemed  quite  as  often  as  others.  Not  one  article  in  30  pledged  is  left  unredeemed.  The 
laiv  allmvs  six  months  for  the  redemption  of  articles,  but  most  pawnbrokers  allow  12  or  15 
months.  Forfeited  articles  seldom  sell  for  more  than  the  advance  and  the  expenses.  At  the 
time  of  giving  this  evidence  Mr.  Littleton  had  not  more  than  5.?.  of  unclaimed  balance  in 
hand.  Sales  of  unredeemed  articles  are  made  on  the  spot.  Respecting  the  unwillingness  of 
people  to  purchase  at  these  sales,  or  afterwards  to  -n'earthe  clothes  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
their  neighbom-s,  Mr.  Littleton  says,  “they  seldom  purchase  at  the  auctions,  but  I do  not 
think  it  arises  from  any  feeling  towards  their  neighbours,  or  from  fear  of  them,  but  because 
they  have  not  then  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  the  aiticle  '^viU  fit  or  suit  them.” 

The  secrecy  with  wdiich  loans  can  be  obtained  has  not  in  most  cases,  in  Mr.  Littleton’s 
opinion,  any  tendency  to  encourage  recourse  to  them;  he  has. stopped  three  or  four  articles 
this  year  as  stolen,  and  reported  them  to  the  magistrates.  If  a cheaper  mode  of  obtaining 
small  loans  existed  without  the  present  secrecy  iir.  Littleton  thinks  it  would  be  resorted  to. 
Labourers  often  leave  their  clothes  i\  ith  him  as  security  when  they  go  harvesting,  and  black- 
smiths and  other  tradesmen  bring  their  manufactured  articles,  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
I here  is  not  much  demand  for  them,  and  redeem  them  when  the  usual  selling  seasons 
commence. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 

There  are  three  pawnbrokera  in  the  barony ; the  number  has  not  increased  during  the  last 

three  years. — (Mr.  Patterson,  pawnbroker.) The  usual  articles  paivned  ai-e  spare  clothes, 

bedding,  bods,  and  home-made  flannels.  “ I have  known  a few  instances  of  workmen  being 

prevented  from  working  by  having  pawned  their  tools.” — (Mr.  Hoi, an.) It  is  sometimes 

(lone,  but  not  in  many  cases.” — (Mr.  Patter.so7i.) A large  landed  proprietor  oft.en  gives 

clothes  to  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Dungarvan,  which  are  marked ; the  pawnbrokers  never  receive 
those  things,  though  the  poor  often  wish  to  pledge  them ; 25  per  cent,  is  the  interest  usually 
charged  for  loans;  a ticket  is  necessary,  which  costs  IfZ.  for  articles  under  10,9.,  2d.  imder  £2., 
and  Ad.  for  all  above  ; a fresli  ticket  is  necessary  if  the  article  is  kept  above  12  montlis,  which 
is  the  time  commonly  granted,  though  six  months  is  the  legal  period.  Tho  expense  of  pledg- 
ing an  article,  worth  from  2,v.  6cZ.  to  4.y.,  for  one  year  is  ly.  IfZ. ; 6cZ.  is  the  least  sum  advanced, 
and  no  interest  is  charged  for  any  loan  undex  ly.  Spare  clothes  and  home-made  flannels  are 
the  articles  usually  pledged  first,  because  they  are  least  often  wanted.  There  is  so  much 
competition  amongst  pawnbrokers,  that  file  9\hole  value  of  the  articles  plerigod  is  often 

advanced. — '(Mr.  Patterson.) Small  ai'ficles  are  more  often  redeemed  than  those  of  larger 

value;  12  months  is  the  time  usually  granted  for  the  redemption  of  articles,  and  it  is  seldom 
extended.  The  poor  seldom  get  any  balance  returned.  “ We  do  not  Icnow  whether  the  articles 

often  sell  above  the  price  they  were'pledged  for.” — (Mr.  Welsh.) “ Articles  are  in  general 

pledged  for  so  near  their  value  that  there  is  seldom  any  balance  left ; if  the  value  of  an  article 
exceeds  the  amount  for  which  it  has  been  pledged,  the  ticket  is  often  given  or  sold  to  some 
other  person,  who  redeems  it;  the  balances  are  often  inquired  for  by  the  poor,  and  paid  to 

them  when  there  are  any.” — (Mr.  Patterson.) Sales  are  made  in  the  town  where  the  pawii- 

broleer’s  sho])  is  ; the  people  do  not  evince  any  unwillingness  to  purchase  at  these  sales ; they 
do  not  regard  the  pawnbrokers  as  so  respectable  as  any  other  class  of  tradesmen.  The  pawn- 
brokers’ sliops  are  kept  open  until  a late  hour  at  night,  until  12  o’clock  on  Saturday  nights 
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tlie  declared  object  of  keeping  them  open  so  late  is  to  give  the  poor  opportunity  of  redeeming  P.WNBaoKiNC 

their  pledges.  Those  who  are  most  desirous  of  not  being  seen  entering  a pawnbroker’s  shop  and 

are  in^o-enlral  the  most  respectable  amongst  the  customers,  and  those  who  object  to  have  tiicir  Savings  Banks. 

temporary  wants  publicly  known.  People  with  stolen  goods  would  also  naturally  prei'er  the 

most  private  %vay  of  disposing  of  them ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  facilities  for  disposing  Q„ui)ty^Waterford 

of  arricles,  afforded  by  the  panmbroker’s  shop,  induce  servants  to  rob  their  einployei-s  ; the  ^ 

stolen  articles  pledged  are  in  general  linen  which  has  been  put  out  to  dry,  and  articles  talceii  by  Examiuations 
strolling  beggars  out  of  farmere’  houses  where  they  have  lodged.  There  is  an  instance  here  of  takmi  by 
a pawnbroker’s  clerk  keeping  a public  house.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  pawnbrokers  ^ j ® 

being  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  receiving  illegal  pledges,  or  for  making  us"’'’^’”^  •’  ’ 

other  illegal  demands.  ■ 

For  the  Names  of  those  iMo  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31, 

There  is  no  pawnbroker  in  the  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  xvho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  32. 

Patrick  Campbell  informed  the  Assistant  Commissionei-s  that  there  is  but  oue  pau  nbroker  in  Ulster. 

the  barony,  he  lives  in  Market-hill ; thei'e  is  no  other  except  in  Armagh  or  Neivry.  There  has  Couiuy  Armagh, 
been  no  change  in  this  respect  during  the  last  three  years.  “ Li'cry  thing  you  ivill  mention  is  I'xaminatio’is 

pawned,  a coat,  a spade,  or  any  article.” — ( Tomlin  son.) Patrick  Camjjhcll  stated,  “■  that  he  ' i,y 

often  had  to  pawn  his  spade,  but  that  it  did  not  prevent  him  fi-om  working,  for  he  had  some  old  jmiailiau  Biuus,  Esq. 

one.” “It  is  a very  common  thing  to  pawn  spinning  wheels.” — {Barny  NFGarevin.) Jamas  O’Uca,  hsg. 

“ I found  a pawn-ticket  the  other  day,  and  the  articles  mentioned  in  it  were,  a spade  and  a pair  Lower 

of  corduroy  breeches.” — (Mr.  Brvee.) Clothes  which  hai'e  been  given  to  the  poor  are  not  ’ 

often  pawned ; “ hut  about  two  years  ago  Mr.  Blacker  gave  £30,  the  profit  arising  Irom  the 
sale  oi'  his  pamphlet,  to  purchase  bedsteads  and  blankets  for  the  poor,  and  many  of  these  were 
pawned  and  sold.  Blankets  given  by  the  churchwardens  out  of  the  Christmas  collections  u'ere 
also  pawned.” — (Mr.  Spence,  farmer.) The  rate  of  interest  charged  for  an  article,  not  ex- 

ceeding 1 j.,  is  ^d.  per  month,  but  it  does  not  go  on  in  that  proportion ; for  IOj.  it  is  but  3d., 

and  for  £1  only  bd.— {Peter  Rocks.) Thus  the  highest  rate  of  interest  is  charged  on  the 

articles  pawned  by  the  poorest  class. “ When  a ticket  is  lost,”  said  Campbell,  “ a form  of  a 

paper  of  an  oath  is  given  to  you  by  the  pawnbroker,  for  which  you  pay  b^d.,  and  afterwards  L'. 

to  the  magistrates.” This  witness  being  further  questioned  as  to  whether  the  magistrates 

charge  1.?.,  persisted  “ that  some  of  them  do.” Other  witnesses  corroborated  this  statement. 

Articles  of  the  smallest  I'alue  are  received  in  pawn.  Twopence  is  often  given.” — {Patrick 

CampbelV) The  proportion  the  loan  bears  to  the  value  of  the  pledge  is  about  one-thii\I  or 

one-fourth. — {Same  n'iiness:) “And  they  cant  them  at  the  end  of  six  months.” — {John 

Cullen.) Articles  generally  fetch  more  than  the  loan  upon  them,  but  the  balances  appear 

to  be  neglected.  “ For  once  they  go  under  the  sum  they  go  ten  times  above  it,  and  nobody 

eve-  knew  that  tlie  people  liad  a right  to  the  balance.” — {John  Cullen.) In  reply  to  an 

inquiry  if  the  sales  are  made  on  the  spot,  or  the  articles  sent  to  a distance,  Patrick  Campbell 
said,  “they  are  sold  here  below,  but  the  pawnbroker  is  a decent  man,  and  would  do  anything  iair.” 

People  are  not  the  least  unwilling  to  purchase  their  neighbour’s  property  at  the  sale.  “Sure 

I may  as  well  wear  a neighbour’s  coat  as  a stranger.” — {John  Cullen.) ^Ir.  Sjjence  said, 

“ the  people  do  like  pawnbrokers,  though  it  has  made  them  less  cautious.” Howe\-er, 

Patrick  Campbell  said,  “ they  are  generally  ashamed  to  go  to  a pawn  office  in  the  day-time, 

in  a small  town  neighboui’s  see  each  other.” “ In  Neu'iy  a man  has  a public  house  and  a 

pawn  office  under  the  same  roof” — {John  Cullen.) It  seems  that  it  has  not  often  occurred 

tliat  pawnbrokers  iiave  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  receiving  in  pledge  articles 
improperly  obtained.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  asked,  whether,  if  tiiere  were  an 
institution  where  small  loans  could  he  obtained  upon  the  deposit  of  pledges  as  now,  upon  inoi'o 
moderate  terms,  but  without  the  present  secrecy,  it  would  put  an  end  to  pawnbroking,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  said,  that  such  an  institution'  would  be  encouraged,  but  some  would  still  go 
to  the  pawn  office. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 

The  only  pawn  office  in  the  barony  is  in  the  town  of  Cavan ; the  persons  ivho  have  recourse  to 
ifbelong  in  general  to  a class  someu'hat  better  off  than  labourers.  The  woiking  of  the  system 
is  the  same  as  elsewhere.  It  was  considered  that  the  establishment  of  some  institution,  which 
would  give  small  loans  upon  more  moderate  terras  than  the  pawnbroker  doc.s,  -would  bo  found 
most  useful.  

For  the  Names  of  those  xoho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

There  is  but  one  paw  nbroker  in  tlie  parish,  and  he  came  here  about  four  or  fi\"e  years  since ; 
there  never  was  one  before  him.  “ Some  pawn  a coat  as  the  best  thing  they  have  to  pawn ; 
sometimes  they  pawn  the  blanlvet  and  keep  the  quilt,  sometimes  the  quiit  and  keep  the  blanket ; 
sometimes  even  their  tools,  if  they  had  nothing  else,  '^^■hich  pre\-ents  their  going  to  woik,  but 

this  is  very  rare." — {Branigan.) Tltere  is  a society  here  supported  by  subsci  i])tion ; ’tis 

managed  by  Mr.  JSIuiqriiy ; he  gii'es  out  clothes  to  the  poor ; none  of  those  pre.scnt  Imeu-  of  the 
clothes  having  been  pawned  : the  interest  usually  charged  is  Id.  on  L-.  per  month;  and,  if  the 
article  I'emaitied  in  only  one  hour,  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  Id.,  besides  Ic/.  for  the  ticket. 

“There  is  no  other  expense  except  you  lose  tlie  ticket,  and  then  you  must  pay  li-.  for  a stop 

ticket.” — {Branigan.) “If  yon  make  an  affidavit  before  a magistrate,  will  not  that  be 

sufficient?” — “Yes  sir,  but  you  must  pay  &d.,  or  may  be  I,y.  to  the  cleric  for  the  affidavit  besides 
\d.  for  the  ticket.”  Articles  are  pawned  worth  only  1j.,  even  less.  “I  have  known  lif.  to  be 


County  Down. 

Bar.  Jv-eayh, 
UpptT. 


County  Cavan. 

Bars.  Louyhiee, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


Bar.  Dccics  xoith- 
out  Drum. 


Bar.  Middlethird. 
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PAWNBROKINQ 
Savings’  Banks. 
Ulster. 

County  Down. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Biiiiis,  Esq. 
James  O’Bea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveagli, 
Upper. 


got  on  a couple  of  children’s  frocks.” — (Hillen.) The  value  of  the  article  pledged  is  usually 

about  three  times  that  of  the  sum  given ; “ On  a hat  worth  3j.  you  may  get  Is.”  Articles  of  small 
value  are  generally  redeemed ; the  regular  time  within  which  they  can  redeem  articles  is  six 
months,  but  14  days  are  afterwards  granted  by  the  pawnbroker.”  “■  If  we  can’t  redeem  them 
they  are  canted.”  “A  hat  with  D.  lent  on  it,  and  the  interest,  would  fetch  at  the  cant  3^.” — 

(^Branigan.) “ Nobody  claims  the  balance,  it  goes  into  the  pawnbroker’s  fob.” — {Murphy.) 

“ The  people  dqn’t  think  it  could  be  claimed ; they  never  heard  of  such  a thing.  The 

pawnbroker  mostly  sells  the  unredeemed  pledges  at  his  own  premises  in  the  town,  by  auction, 
which  he  publishes  beforehand ; and,  if  the  goods  don't  bring  a good  price  so  that  he  can  pay 
himself  well,  he  takes  tiiem  in  again  to  his  house,  and  sells  them  by  private  sale.  The  people 
arc  very  willing  to  buy  at  a pawnbroker’s  auction,  where  they  think  they  get  bargains,  but  would 
be  ashamed  of  wearing  a coat  so  purchased  if  they  knew  it  belonged  to  a neighbour.  We 
think  pawnbrokers  a necessaiy  material,  but  we  don’t  look  on  it  as  a decent  business.” — 

{Murphy.') There  is  no  going  in  secret  to  a jrawnbroker’s  office;  we  always  find  two  or 

three  there.  “The  pawnbroker  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  shop  wffiere  spirits  are  sold.” — 

{Policeman.) “He  is  a ver’^  well-behaved  man.  We  would  prefer  getting  loans  on  pledges 

on  better  terms  even  though  we  might  have  no  secrecy ; every  one  knows  now  we  are  obliged 
to  pawn.” — {Murphy.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  35. 

liar.  Locale.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  states,  that  on  inquiiy  he  found  that , there  are  three  pawnbrokers  in 
Downpatrick;  there  is  no  other  in  any  part,  of  the  barony.  “ 13  or  14  years  ago  there  was 

not  one  at  all  here.” — (Mr.  Smyth.) People  go  from  all  parts  of  the  barony  to  pawn  their 

clothes.  An  article  on  which  only  1j.  4d.,  or  1a.  GcZ.  is  obtained,  is  frequently  carried  from  a 
remote  part  of  the  barony.  IMany  cases  were  ihentioned  of  persons  pawning  trifling  articles  on 
^vliich  they  could  only  get  the  price  of  a glass  of  whiskey ; they  pawn  any  description  of  article, 
“their  day  or  night-clothes,  or  whatever  else  they  could  get  anything  on.” — {Patrick  Curar.) 

“Hats,  teapots,  shoes,  in  short  anything,  from  a needle  to  an  anchor,  as  the  saying  is.” — 

{FJlesx  Watson,  wife  to  a carman.) “ Clothes  given  to  the  poor  are  said  not  to  be  usually 

pawned.  An  article  which  biings  Is.  pays  id,  in  the  month,  besides  IcZ.  for  the  ticket.  Last 
Saturday  evening  I redeemed  an  article  that  was  in  short  of  five  inonths;  I got  7s.  Qd.  on  it, 
and  what  do  you  think  they  charged  me  for  it?  why,  1,?.  2d.  for  lhat  time.  ’Tis  no  harm  to 
tell  that  I pawned,  I'or  I wmnted  the  7s.  6d.  to  make  up  the  piice  of  a pig,  and  a good  pledge 

never  shamed  its  master.” — {Ellen  Watscni.) “When  a ticket  is  lost,  1 1?.  or ‘Id.  is  given 

for  a stop  ticket  without  an  affidavit ; if  the  pawmbrokei-  trusts  you,  and  if  you  are  a good 

customer,  he  will  not  charge  you  anything.” — {Ellen  Wahh.) “I  don't  know  what  they 

ivould  not  gii-e  money  on,  but  this  I do  know,  that  they  are  all  three  making  very  great 
fortunes  out  of  the  poor.  The  town  was  better,  and  there  was  less  disease  and  poverty  when 
there  was  no  pawnbroker  13  years  ago.  I’ll  tell  you  a story  about  the  first  that  came  to  the 
town  : they  called  him  Mr.  Major;  he  had  no  regular  licence  at  that  time,  but  set  up  on  his 
own  bottoin  : one  day  I put  in  a new  quilt,  and  it  w as  my  luck  that  that  was  the  very  night 
he  ran  away  ivith  all  the  people’s  property;  he  ran  ott'  to  Strangford,  and  next  morning  all 
Down  was  after  him,  but  he  escaped  to  America;  but  those  that  remain  make  money  as  w'ell 

as  him  that  ran.” — {Ibid.) “The  loan  is  one-third  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  article; 

there  is  a deal  of  small  things  pledged;  there  is  some  people  if  they  want  a glass  of  whiskey, 
or  may  be  kitchen  for  dinner,  th.ey  run  and  pawn  something,  and  most  likely  these  things  go.” 

— {Ibid.) “ The  time  usually  allowed  for  the  redemption  of  the  article  is  six  months,  but 

if  they  belong  to  a good  customer  they’d  keep  them  may  be  12  months,  or  tw^o  yeare.” — 

{Ibid.) To  an  inquiry,  ivhether  articles  when  sold  are  supposed  to  fetch  more  than  the 

amount  of  the  loan,  it  was  stated,  “No  doubt,  and  the  balances  arc  put  in  Iris  own  pocket;  I 

hear  some  talk  latterly  lhat  the  people  could  claim  the  balance.” — {Ibid.) “They  send 

the  goods  always  away  to  Belfast,  or  somewhere;  tlie  neighbours  would  not  like  to  buy  them 

and  use  them,  except  it  was  a feather  bed  or  a table,  or  a thing  of  that  kind.” — {Ibid.) 

The  people  feel  no  favour  for  the  pawnbrokers  as  affording  them  relief  in  times  of  pre.ssure. 
“They  consider  them  living  by  the  poor;  when  they’re  rich  the  people  are  poor,  and  when 

they  get  poor  the  people  are  well  off’.” — {Ibid.) “Tlie  shame  attached  to  pledging  is  said 

to  be  diminished;  formerly  it  used  to  be  a bit  of  a night  job,  but  now  they  go  in  the  middle 

of  the  day  ; the  better  class  of  persons  send  their  servants  to  do  it  for  them.  Ob,  if  vou  were 

up  in  Robinson’s  you’d  see  silver  spoons  and  candlesticks,  and  as  good  as  20  fearer  beds.” — 

{Ibid.) ^I'o  inquiries,  if  there  were  instances  of  pawnbrokers  being  directly  or  indirectly 

concerned  in  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  was  stated,  “There  is  Robinson  who  could  not 
get  the  two  licences  himself,  but  he  has  the  public  house  at  one  side,  and  his  daughter  has  the 

pawn  office  at.  the  other  side  of  the  same  house.” — {Ibid.) “I  have  passed  out  of  the  one 

into  the  other  sometimes;  there  is  a passage  without  coming  into  the  street.” — {John  Gilcrist.) 

In  reply  to  a question,  whether  the  pawnbrokers  had  been  ever  brought  before  mao-istrates 
for  receiving  goods  improperly  obtained,  it  was  stated,  “ Mr.  Robinson  and  his  daufhter  are 
often  before  the  magistrates ; but  they  are  very  decent,  and  if  anything  is  stolen  I'rom  you  they 

give  it  up  M'ith  the  heart  of  a good  will.” — {Ellen  Watson.) Being  asked.  Must  you  not 

pay  whatever  was  advanced  on  the  article?  she  answered,  “Oh,  to  be  sure.”  To  the  inquiry 

as  to  the  probable  effect  of  an  institution  for  making  small  loans  upon  pledges  upon  more 

moderate  terms,  hut  without  the  present  seci-ecy,  it  was  answered,  “ It  would  be  a great  benefit, 
and  they  would  all  go  to  it ; but  then,  I don’t  know,  a great  many  would  be  ashamed.” — ( Ellen 
Watson.) “ I think  I would  rather  go  to  the  pawn  office.” — {John  Gilcrist.) 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  \ide  p,  S6. 


Pawnbrokinq 


There  are  three  pawnbrokers  at  present  in  Enniskillen,  where  there  were  but  two  until  n ithiii 
a year  ago.  “ Labourers  in  country  places  have  nothing  to  do  with  pauaibrokers,  except 

sometimes  they  buy  an  article  of  clothing  at  their  auction.” — (Mr.  Lindsay.) However, 

on  the  whole,  the  working  of  the  pawnbroking  system  u-as  found  by  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners to  be  just  the  same  here  as  in  Monaghan. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  36. 

*■'  There  are  two  pawnbrokers  in  Monaghan ; there  was  a third,  but  he  is  gone ; he  tvas  a 

great  drunkard.” — {Alice  Kelly.) The  description  of  articles  generally  pawned,  were 

stated  to  be  “ a sheet,  or  a shirt,  ora  blanket,  or  the  best  thing  we  have;  anything  from  a 

shirt  or  a shift,  to  the  outside.” — {Bess  Hughes.) Workmen,  it  seems,  occasionally  pawn 

their  tools.  “ They  often  put  in  Aeir  spade.” — {Bess  Hughes). “ My  husband  has  his 

spade  in  now.”. — {Alice  Kelbj). ^To  the  question,  '‘How  does  he  manage?”  the  same 

ivitness  replied, Oh  the  neighbours  are  very  good  to  each  other;  they  lend  to  one  another.” 
The  expenses  incurred  in  these  transactions,  we}-e  stated  as  follows : — There  is  \d.  a month 
on  every  L.,  and  Id.  for  the  ticket,  and  Jd.  on  every  6c?.,  but  anything  less  than  Gc?.  is  not 

charged,  except  It?,  for  the  ticket"— {Bess  Hughes.) “ If  the  ticket  is  lost  you  uoulcl 

have  to  give  2c?.  to  examine  the  books,  and  4c?.  for  an  affidavit  before  the  magisti-ates.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  happened  to  me  : I dropped  a ticket  one  day  coming  out  of  the  office,  and  went  back  to 
ask  for  another,  and  he  charged  me  2r?.  for  searching  the  book,  though  it  was  not  two  minutes 
since  I had  got  the  ticket  from  him.”— (Rm  Hu^ies.)—T\\e  expense  incurred  by  pleclo-ing 

an  article  ivorth  2s.  6c?.  for  a year,  was  stated  to  be  “ IJ^c?.  a month.” — {Aliee  Kelly.)— 

To  the  question  as  to  the  lowest  value  of  articles  for  which  money  will  be  advanced,  Bess 
Hughes  replied,  “ You  will  get  2c?.  for  an  article,” — and  with  regard  to  the  proportion  which  the 
sum  lent  generally  bears  to  the  value  of  the  articles  pledged,  the  same  \\itness  stated,  “ You  w ill 
get  half  on  anything  that  is  gay  and  fashionable,  and  that  is  sure  to  sell  well,  hut  on  an  apron, 
or  a child’s- frock,  you  would  not  get  in  the  same  way.”  It  seems  that  articles  of  small  value  are 

generally  redeemed.  “They  are,  indeed,  mostly  lifted.”— Kelly.) “ Six  months  is  the- 

time  allowed  for  redemption  : my  mother  put  in  a new  sheet  for  7c?. ; she  took  that  lo^v  money 
because  she  intended  to  lift  it ; but  she  forgot  the  time,  and  it  was  three  days  after  the  time,, 
when  I went  about  it,  and  he  told  me  if  w’as  sold,  and  ^vhen  I upbraided  liim,  he  told  me  he 

w'anted  noiie  of  my  nonsense;  he  kept  the  five  yards,  for  what  was  not  the  price  of  one.” 

{Bess  Hughes.) Being  asked  whether  the  balances  are  ever  claimed  on  tlie  articles  bein^ 

sold,  the  same  witness  replicxl,  “ Nothing  is  ever  heard  about  them;  if  there  is  a very  good 
article  he  takes  it  into  the  house,  and  sells  it  privately,  and  there  are  plenty  ready  to  buy  in 
such  houses.  The  articles  are  not  sent  to  a distance  to  be  sold;  the  pawnbrcjker  sells  them  all 

here.” — {Bess  Hughes). The  following  answer  was  given  to  the  inquiry  whether  the 

people  evinced  any  unwillingness  to  purchase  their  neighbours’  properly.  I never  knew 
any  damp  of  that  kind ; the  clothes  were  bought  freely  after  the  cholera,  an'd  duriiio-  it ; but  still 

I would  not  like  to  wear  a neighbour’s  goods.— (Rejj  Hughes). Being  asked°whetlier  the 

people  are  in  favour  of  pawnbrokers  generally  as  a class  of  persons  affording  them  relief  in 
time  of  pressure,  or  dislike  them  as  gaining  a livelihood  by  the  distresses  of  their  neio-hbonrs, 
Bess. Hughes  replied,  “ Well,  I’ll  tell  j^ou,  if  a person  is  pressed  for  a breakfast,  if  tl^  pawn- 
broker would  not  give  the  money  you’d  want  the  breakfast;  still  when  we  are  liftiiicr  an 
article  wc  say  there  is  an  extortion  oil  it;  when  we  are  talking  within  ourselves  we  ivoiuler^how 
much  we  have  to  pay  on  a little  dtid  in  a short  time,  and  a pawnbroker  is  considered  not  as 
respectable  _ as  a shopkeeper.  At  first,  some  years  ago,  we  used  to  go  in  the  dusk  to  the 
pawnbroker’s,  but  now  I would  not  care  if  all  the  people  on  the  Jlarket  Cross  saw  me  • they 

know  It  IS  weighty  pressure  makes  us  do  it."— {Alice  Kelly.) There  were  no  instances  here 

ot  pawnbrokers  being  concerned  in  houses  opened  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  nor  that 
they  have  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  improperly  receiving  goods.  On  the  point 
whether  if  small  loans  could  be  obtained  upon  the  deposit  of  pledges,  as  iioiv,  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  but  without  the  present  secrecy,  the  dread  of  public  observation  would  induce 

the  people  to  prefer  the  pawnbroker  with  all  his  usurious  exaction,  it  was  stated  • “ We 

would  go  wherever  we  could  get  it  cheapest;  I’d  take  a shirt,  or  anything  now  open  in  my 
hand,  and  go  into  the  shop,  and  so  we  often  do.” — {Bess  Hughes.)  ^ 


S.vviNGs’  Banks. 
Ulster. 

Co.  Fermanagh. 

Examinationa. 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Biniis,  Esq... 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Tyrkennedy. 

Co.  Monaghan. 

Bar.  Monaghan. 

Pawnbroking. 


For  the  Names  of  those  loho  attended  ike  Examination,  vide  p.  37. 

There  is  but  one  pawn  office  in  Omagh,  and  that  having  been  lately  established,  nothinv 
was  yet  known  of  Its  working;  but  the  labourers  said  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  them,  for 
they  had  nothing  which  the  pawnbroker  would  accept.  It  was  the  general  wish  of  tlic  mcet- 
mg  that  a bank  of  some  kind  should  be  established,  ivhich  would  advance  small  loans  to  the 
tarmers  m times  of  pressure,  the  bills  negotiated  at  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  only 
one  m this  barony,  being  of  too  great  amount,  to  meet  the  wants  of  small  farmers  ^ 


County  Tyrone. 
Bar.  Omagh. 
Pawnbroking. 
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Drinking. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Cliailes  Cl.arke, 
E.  R.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Kilconnel. 


County  Leitrim. 
Bar.  Mohill. 
Drinking. 


County  Mayo. 
Bar.  Mu-n'isk. 
Drinking. 


County  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carbery. 
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DRINKING. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attetided  the  ExavtinaLimt,  vide  p.  2. 

“The  number  ot  retail  spirit  shops  has  increased  since  the  cost  of  a licence  has  been  reduced; 
the  excise  officer  tvas  unable  to  state  the  exact  miniber  in  the  barony,  inasmuch  as  the  extent 
of  his  district  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  barony.  The  chief  quantity  sold  is  in  drams. 
Tlie  sale  of  spirits  is  greater  during  periods  of  plenty  than  of  distress.  The  very  poorest 
people  are  certainly  not  the  most  given  to  drunkenness ; they  have  not  the  means  ot  pur- 
chasin'^ spirits,  being  liard  set  to  obtain  sufficient  food  to  keep  the  body  and  soul  together.^  — 

(Mr.  A.  Lynch.') “Ami,  moreover,  there  is  but  little  illicit  distillation  in  this  barony. 

(Mr.  Coinynx.) The  insufficiency  of  clothing,  the  want  ol  fire,  or  the  belief  that^  an  equal 

quantity  of  sustenance  could  not  be  produced  in  any  other  way,  is  not  the  cause  which  impels 
the  labourer  to  buy  whi.skey.  All  classes,  even  the  more  comfortable  farmers,  prefer  spirits 
to  ale.  The  women  don’t  usually  drink,  except  at  fairs  and  on  occasions  of  merriment. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  Appendix  D.,  p.  8. 

Tue  number  of  licensed  public  iiouses  is  rather  on  the  decrease  of  late  years,  but  it  is 
feared  that  the  contrary  is  the  case  witli  the  unlicensed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Kier7ian,  P.  p., 
says,  “ In  mv  parish  (Cloone)  there  were  six  licensed  houses,  about  five  years  ago,  and  yeiy 
few  ’shebeen  shops  ; at  present  there  are  but  two  of  the  former  description,  and  I venly  believe 
there  ai-e  400  of  the  latter.”  “ I' have  observed,  that  instances  of  extreme  intoxication  are 
decidedly  of  more  frequent  occurrence  among  the  most  destitute  class  of  my  parishioners, 
Wlieii  one  of  them  has  the  opportunity  of  drinking  at  anot’aer’s  expense,  or  is  disposed  to 
spend  any  small  extra  earnings  of  his  own,  he  seems  to  have  lost  ail  sense  of  shame,  and  keeps 
it  up  in  inaiiy  cases  until  he  is  perfectly  senseless.  Females  are  not  often  seen  intoxicated. 
One  is  not  surprised  that  labourers  are  unabio  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  open  whiskey 
shop,  when  they  stand  in  the  wet  and  cold,  waiting  in  vain  I'or  an  employer  to  engage  them.” — 
(Rev.  Mr.  O’Farrell,  v.p.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  collector  of  excise,  the,  number  of  licensed  public  houses  or 
retail  spirit  shops,  in  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  is  59;  of  these  53  are  in  the  town  of  W<atport, 
which  as  the  number  of  houses  are  about  400,  gives  rather  more  than  one  licensed  spirit  shop 
for  every  eight  houses,  In  the  remainder  of  the  barony,  with  a rural  population  of  nearly  o0,000 
souls,  there  are  but  six  licensed  houses,  situated  on  the  sea-shorc.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart,  the  licensed  houses  aye  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  The  magis- 
trates check  their  increase,  by  refusing  to  grant  licences ; they  are,  how-ever,  unable  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  unlicensed  houses,  whose  numbers  vary  according  to  the  seasons.  V\hen  the 
oat  crop  has  been  plentiful,  and  the  price  of  the  grain  low,  a large  portion  of  it  is  secretly  mMted 
and  distilled ; iii  this  way  it  yields  more  remuneration  than  if  sold  m the  market.  The  illicit 
distillation  whiskey,  thus  produced,  is  retailed  to  a great  extent;  and  it  is  stated  hy  Michael 
Malles!  a publican,  that  “ in  some  years  the  unlicensed  houses  exceed  the  licensed.  I bis  year 
there  arc  not  many  of  the  former,  it  is  a year  of  distress.  “The  greater  quantity  is  sold  ir  drains, 
of  a glass  each  to  wliich  water  is  generally  added;  so  far  as  the  sale  of  duty-paid  whiskey 
allovvs  of  an  estimate  being  formed,  by  far  the  greater  quantity  is  sold  in  districts  such  as 
Westport  where  there  are  a greater  number  of  persons  wlio  earn  wages.”— (Mr.  M'Donnell.) 

1,1  other  places  I know  diat  the  people  are  ofteiier  hungry  than  drunk.”— (Rev.  Mr. 

DwJ/er  P P ) “ In  times  of  plenty  the  sale  of  spirits  is  of  course  greater  than  m scarce 

seasons’-  where  are  they  to  get  the  price  of  a glass  when  they  have  no  money  T’~{Michael 
Malley  ) The  Rev.  Messrs.  M‘Manus,  R.  c.  c.  and  Dwyer,  P.  p„  state,  that  a woman  is  hai-dly 
ever  s4ii  drunlc.  There  is  a universal  preference  given  to  whiskey.  Very  little  beer  or  ale  is 
sold  in  the  barony.— (Mr.  M' Donnell  and  Siiche.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  loho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  7. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Tlvgh,  v.  p.  “is  convinced  thatmnch  less  whiskey  is  consumed  in  these  times 
of  low  prices  and  comparative  distress  among  farmers  than  formerly  when  com  sold  high.’ 
Mr.  Richard  Yates  and  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  MTiugh 
L to  the  absolute  decrease  of  the  consumption  of  the  spirits,  but  they  add  that  the  diminution 
has  been  most  remarkable  with  respect  to  illicit  whiskey  or  “poteen,”  of  which  the  distillation 
has  been  nearly  altogether  stopped  by  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue  police.  “ I should  say, 
continues  Mr.  Richard  Yates,  “that  illicit  distillation  is  80  per  cent  less  than  it  was  some 
years  afro.”  “ I recollect  when  many  tenants  used  to  pay  a good  share  of  their  rents  by  their 
iirivate  stills ; they  can  do  so  no  longer,  and  they  consider  it  a great  hardship.” — (Rev.  Mr. 

Brennan,  P.  P-) “ Drunkards  ai-e  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  poor  in  the  counti-y  parts ; you 

are  not  to  look  for  drunkards  amongst  the  labourers,  who  seldom  drink,  at  least  to  excess, 
except  on  fair  days.  I never  in  my  life  saw  a labourer  come  to  work  drunk,  except  on  die 

moriiimr  after  a fair.”— (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) It  is  stated,  that  there  are  far  more  licensed 

houses  In  the  comfortable  parts  of  the  barony  than  in  the  poor  districts ; but  in  former  years 
unlicensed  houses,  and  those  for  the  sale  of  “pfoteenf  swarmed  in  the  remote  and  poor  dis- 
tricts : tliere,  from  the  want  of  roads,  and  the  distance  to  markets,  the  inhabitants  found  it  more 
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profitable  and  far  less  inconvenient  to  turn  their  corn  into  spirits,  and  sell  or  consume  it  at 
home.  All  the  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  it  is  a rare  thing  to  see  a woman  drunlc.  Very 
little  beer  is  used,  except  in  Sligo  ; many  of  those  who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  drink 
y^poteen”  have  notyet  become  reconciled  to  any  other  liquor. — (Mr.  Lumey,') The  labour- 

ing classes  are  often  tempted  to  drink  from  the  want  of  clothing,  and  from  the  little  expectation 
of  comfort  from  what  aw'aits  them  at  home  ; far  more  drams  arc  called  for  in  winter  than  in 
summer. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.  and  Mr.  Barber.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

The  number  of  retail  spirit  shops  in  tlie  barony  is  78;  within  the  last  three  years  they  liave 
increased  by  one-tenth;  the  greater  part  of  the  spirits  sold  in  them  is  sold  in  drams,  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  it.  The  class  that  drinks  consists  of  those  that  earn  most ; tiicy  ai'e  generally 
tradesmen,  and,  among  the  agricultural  community,  small  farmers;  but  with  these  the 
habit  is  not  general.  Being  asked  whether  a greater  quantity  of  spirits  is  sold  in  districts 
where  the  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  or  in  those  where  they  arc  more  comfortably  circum- 
stanced, some  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  fai-mers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  most  was 
sold  in  poor  districts,  on  account  of  the  reckless  habits  with  which  great  poverty  is  often 
accompanied ; but  the  excise  collector  stated,  and  gave  some  places  as  instances,  that  by  far 
the  greater  quantity  ivas  sold  in  districts  where  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  were 
better ; in  a few  cases  it  happened  that  a glass  of  spirits  was  bought  under  tile  idea  that  an 
equal  sum  would  not  obtain  equal  sustenance  in  any  other  way.  Tiiis  is  chiefly  amono- 
tradesmen,  the  great  majority  of  labourers  considering  that  the  cost  of  a glass  of  spirits 
would  purchase  more  nourishment  in  food  than  in  liquor,  and  especially  that  the  liquor  can 
only  be  drunk  by  themselves,  whereas  the  ibod  can  be  divided  with  their  wives  and  children. 
The  warmtli  with  which  the  answer  to  the  question  on  this  point  was  given  by  the  labourers, 
spoke  volumes  for  their  affection  towards  their  families ; “ Sure,”  said  one,  ive  should  not 
be  standing  there  drinking  while  the  wife  and  family  had  nothing  to  eat.”  lippling  among 
women,  even  occasionally,  is  very  rare,  and  confined  to  the  old  women.  The  young  ones  if  they 
had  the  means  would  rather  lay  out  the  money  in  clothes.  Beer  is  but  very  seldom  drunk, 
but  by  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  the  upper  classes ; milk  is  the  usual  beverage  of  the 
ordinary  fanners ; and  buttermilk,  when  they  can  get  it,  of  the  labourers.  Both  from  the 
want  of  money,  and  in  most  country  places,  of  houses  where  it  is  sold,  the  labourers  can  seldom 
purchase  spirits  as  a relief  from  the  cold  caused  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  clotliino-  and 
want  of  fire ; but  as  most  of  their  illnesses  arise  from  the  want  of  a proper  quantity  and’’ qua- 
lity of  food,  the  medical  men  find  it  necessary  to  mix  spirits  in  most  of  the  medicines  they 
administer,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  low  diet,  and  to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach, 
activity  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  circulation  to  the  blood. 


Drinking. 

Connaught. 
County  Sligo. 

Exdininatioiis 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  'Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Carbery. 

Leinster. 
County  Dublin. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  SaJleir,  Esq. 

Bal.  Balrothery. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  virie  p.  10. 

Whilst  the  number  of  licensed  public  houses  is  nearly  stationary,  the  witnesses  state  that 
the  “ shebeen  houses  are  on  the  increase  tliroughout  the  barony,  to  an  extent,”  observes  Mr. 
Coyne,  “that  is  quite  alarming.”  “ In  all  the  shops  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  tlie 
spirits  sold  is  in  drams,  and  is  consumed  on  the  spot ; it  is  not  common  even  with  the  middiino- 

sized  farmers  to  bring  home  spirits  with  them.” — (Mr.  Walsh.) All  the  witnesses  say  that 

the  sale  of  spirits  is  a great  deal  less  wlien  the  limes  ai-e  bad  than  i\-hcn  they  are  oood.  Tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Poicei',  p.  p.  remarks  that,  “ more  instances  of  positive  intoxication  are  to  be  found 
among  tradesmen  and  farmers  of  three  or  four  acres  than  in  any  other  class ; bnt  it  must  be 
admitted  of  the  latter  persons,  tliat  they  drink  liabitually  but  little,  and  are  therefore  more 
apt  to  betray  the  effects  of  any  occasional  excess.”  “ On  the  ivhole  drunkenness  is  on  the 
decline,  fewer  drunken  men  than  formerly  are  noiv  seen  on  Sundays.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Potver,  p,  p,. 

aiid  Mr.  Coyne.) “ Tlie  ivomcn  drink  very  little.” — (All.) Tlie  more  comfortable 

farmers  do  not  prefer  ale  or  beer  to  spirits ; wflien  they  indulge  in  spirituous  liquom  at  home, 
they  prefer  punch:  little  ale  or  beer  is  drunk  in  the  country  parts.” — (Messrs.  IValshxivX 
Scully.) 


County  Kilkemiy. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
Join!  Power,  Esq. 
E.B. Molloy, Esq. 

Bar.  Galmoy. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  11, 

Ret.\il  spirit  shops  have  rapidly  increased  in  number.  There  are  at  present  2G  licensed  ^ , 

mtaii  spirit  shops  in  the  town  of  Thomastoivii  alone,  which  contains  less  than  3,000  inhabitants.  ou  Lroivran. 
The  greater  part  of  the  spirits  sold  in  them  is  sold  in  drams. 

“ The  greatest  number  oi'  cases  of  intoxication  are  met  with  among  small  farmers,  and  next 
among  labourera ; not  that  they  drink  the  most  spirits  witliin  a given  period,  but  rather  from 
a contrary  cause,  which  renders  them  more  easily  overcome  on  committing  an  excess.  How- 
ever there  is  a very  bad  custom  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  have  felt  called  upon  to  cry 
down  trom  the  altar,  namely,  the  system  ivliich  some  publicans  liave  introduced,  of  giving 
poor  men  liquor  on  credit,  or  in  exchange  for  work  to  be  done.  Tliis  is  a temptation  wliich 
the  labourers  cannot  often  resist,  and  the  practice  is  continued,  though  many  publicans  have 

lost  severely  by  it.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Cody,  p.  i>.) “ I really  believe,”  observes  Mr.  Cullen,  a 

respectable  shopkeeper  in  the  town,  “ that  some  labourers  buy  a glass  of  spirits  as  the  cheapest 
means  of  obtaining  so  much  sustenance ;”  having  no  fire,  nor  perhaps  ibod  ready  to  meet  them 
at  home,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  cannot  pass  the  public  house,  whore  the  warm  room  tempts 
them  in.  The  consumption  of  beer  is  vei-y  small. 
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Fot  the  NdTiies  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,,  vide  p.  12. 

Mr.  Po'xrcf,  excise, officer,  states  that  there  are  22  retail  spirit  shops  in  this  barony;  the 
number  has  decreased  within  the  last  three  years.  The  quantity  sold  in  all  these  shops  is 
56  gallons  per  week,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sold  in  drams.  . , , . 

Gleeson  says,  “ When  people  get  the  best  usages  most  whiskey  is  sold ; more  is  sold  in 

harvest  and  after  it  than  in  the  other  seasons ; and  much  more  is  sold  in  comfortable  dis- 
tricts, where  there  is  more  money,  than  in  poor  ones.” 

The  witnesses  say,  there  are  few  habitual  dninkards  here,  and  they  cannot  reler  them  to 
any  particular  class.  “ The  farmers  and  labourers,”  they  say,  “ drink  at  fairs  and  markets. 
Mr.  Trench  says,  that  those  who  drink  do  so  from  mere  love  of  w'hiskey,  not  from  any  idea  of 
deriving  sustenance  from  it ; not  many  of  the  women  drink. 

The  sober  farmers  prefer  beer  to  whiskey ; a great  deal  of  beer  is  sold  m the  town  on  tan- 
days,  but  since  the  bad  times  more  ivhiskey  in  proportion  is  sold  because  it  is  clieaper. 

Fuel  is  too  plentiful  here  for  any  persons  to  be  forced  to  drink  by  cold. 


Fot  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 

Dkikkikg  was  stated  to  be  on  the  decrease,  and  the  number  of  whiskey  shops  becoming  less, 

" owing  to  the  want  of  cash.” — (Mr.  Odium.') Mr.  O'Connor  a.Iso  was  of  opinion  that  in 

times  of  plenty  the  sale  of  spirits  was  greater  than  in  periods  of  distress,  and  that  “ a larger 
quantity  of  spirits  is  sold  in  the  distncts  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  well  off  than  where  dis- 
tress generally  prevails.”  It  was  stated  by  S.  Bolling  that  “ labourers^  do^  not  drink  because 
they  cannot  aftord  it.”  Tlie  w'ant  of  firing  cannot  here  urge  them  to  drinking,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  fuel  in  the  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  14. 

County  Louth.  Eighty-seven  persons  took  out  retail  spirit  licences  in  this  barony  last  year.  The  nurriber 

has  been  rather  increasing  during  the  last  three  years.  The  average  quantity  sold  in  a 

Examinaiions  country  shop  is  considered  to  be  about  four  gallons  per  week,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  quan- 

Johu  Powe^Esq,  tity  being  sold  in  drams  or  in  punch.  The  sale  of  spirits  is  greater  in  periods  of  plenty  than 
Francis  Sadicir,  Esq.  in  scarcity,  for  it  is  only  then  that  the  people  ha\-e  the  means  of  drinking  to  any  extent,  and 

in  times  of  distress  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  as  distress  here  means  not  com- 

Bar.  Dundalk,  parative,  but  utter  and  absolute  destitution.  The  class  of  drunkards  chiefly  consists  of 

Upper.  tradesmen,  and  a feiv  among  small  occupiers  who  are  also  hucksters  or  dealers, ^but  the  habit 

is  not  prevalent  among  the  other  classes  of  farmei-s  and  labourers ; arriong  the  latter,  indeed, 
want  of  means  is  generally  a sufficient  preventative.  A greater  quantity  of  spirits  is  sold  in 
districts  where  the  inhabitants  are  in  comfortable  circumstances  than  in  those  where  they  are 
poor.  It  is  not  supposed  that  labourers  buy  a glass  of  whislcey  for  the  sake  of  deriving  more 
sustenance  from  it  than  an  equal  sum  would  afford  in  any  other  way,  for  the  well  disposed 
would  rather  spend  u'hat  they  had,  however  little,  in  bitying  food  for  their  family,  and  the 
dissipated  will  drink  whenever  they  have  the  means.  Very  few  women  drink.  The  more 
• comfortable  larmers  prefer  spirits  to  beer,  but  their  more  common  beverage  is  milk,  or  water. 

The  labourers  seldom  or  never  resort  to  drinking  to  make  up  for  the  insufficiency  of  their 
clothing,  except  when  out  late  at  night  during  winter,  or  on  a journey. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  15. 

County  Meall).  The  number  of  retail  spirit  shops  has  rather  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The  en- 

tries  of  licences  being  made  for  the  whole  county,  without  any  distinction  as  to  baronies,  no 

Bars.  Kells,  Upper  accurate  return  of  the  number  in  this  barony  could  be  obtained,  either  from  the  excise  col- 
and Lower.  lector,  or  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  to  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
wore  referred.  There  were  no  means  of  ascertaining,  either  by  the  excise  officers  or  other- 
wise, the  avera<rc  quantity  sold  in  each  shop  in  a week,  but  almost  all  the  spirit  sold  is  disposed 
of  in  drams.  The  sale  of  spirits  appears  to  be  rather  greater  in  periods  of  plenty  than  in 
periods  of  distress,  but  the  excise  returns  prove  that,  as  far  at  least  as  duty-paid  spints  aie 
concerned,  there  is  very  little  variation,  for  the  amount  paid  for  duty  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years  shoivs  the  greatest  unil'ormity.  Tradesmen  in  towns  are  generally  the  persons  most 
addicted  to  drinking,  as  they  earn  most  money.  This  was  the  evidence  given  in  court,  but  on  the 
following  market  day  at  Kells,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  ociilar  demonstration  that  the 
small  farmers  could  drink  too ; many  of  them  were  to  be  seen  reeling  home  in  the  evening, 
orstacro-erincr  through  the  streets  till  night.  The  retail  sale  of  whiskey  is  immense  in  Kells,  in 
consequence  of  this  baneful  practice.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  that  almost  all 
the  smallest  farmers  came  regularly  into  Kells  every  market  day  (Saturday)  although  they 
have  seldom  any  business  to  transact  thei-e,  and  that  many  of  them  remain  there  loitering  an 
(Irmliiilj;  till  although  the  movket  is  over  early  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  not  general 

among  labourers  to  buy  a glass  of  ivhiskey  from  the  idea  that  they  ivonld  derive  more  suste- 
nance  from  it  than  at  the  same  price  from  any  other  means ; where  they  have  a family  they 
usuallvprefer  buying  food,  to  share  it  with  them,  however  small  the  quantity.  Veryfew  women 
are  ad'dicted  to  drinlc,  not  one  in  a hundred,  they  would  rather  spend  the  money  on  clothes  it 
they  could  afford  it.  Tlie  farmers  prefer  spirits  to  beer  or  ale but  their  general  beverage  at 
home  is  milk.  Labourers,  however,  may  occasionally  need  spirits,  as  a relief  from  me  cold 
produced  by  insufficient  clotliing  and  want  of  fire ; but  they  cannot  generally  get  it,  both  tor 
want  of  money,  and  (unless  they  live  near  a town  or  village)  for  want  of  houses  that  sell  it ; 
when  travelling,  if  they  have  the  means,  they  may  get  a glass  to  help  them  along  the  road. 


Examioations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars.  Philipstown, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
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Drinking. 

Leinster. 
King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,'  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 
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mto  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  18. 

The  average  quantity  of  spirits  sold  in  each  shop  in  a week  it  is  also  impossible  to 
ascertain  accurately,  but  several  persons  in  the  trade,  and  who  have  good  opportunities 
of  knowino'  what  is  sold  by  others,  thought  that  from  10  to  12  gallons  per  week  was  about 
the  average  of  good  country  shops.  This  does  not  include  shops  in  market  towns,  or 
situated  in  a neighbourhood  where  many  fail's  and  markets  are  held.  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  quantity  is  sold  in  drams,  or  what  is  called  punch.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
sale  of  spirits  is  greater  in  times  of  plenty  than  in  times  of  distress.  The  class  of  drunkards 
consists  of  tradesmen  generally,  and  of  labourers  least  of  all.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
regret  to  say  that  they  saw  a great  deal  of  drinking  among  persons  ivho  attended  the  Trim 
market,  and  who  appeared  to  be  small  farmers,  hucksters,  &c.  When  men  are  so  poor  as  to 
have  little  or  no  means  they  cannot  drink,  but  otherwise  it  is  remarked  that  men  in  constant 
and  steady  employment  are  generally  much  less  addicted  to  drinking  than  those  who  are  only 
occasionally  employed.  As  to  whether  labourers  buy  a glass  of  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
riving sustenance  from  it  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  some  persons  thinking  that 
they  do,  but  the  labourers  themselves  denying  it,  and  saying  that,  ho^vever  small  might  be  the 
sum  they  could  muster,  they  would  rather  share  it  with  tlreir  families  in  meal  or  potatoes 
than  spend  it  in  liquor.  Women  very  seldom  drink.  Farmers  prefer  whiskey  and  punch  ge- 
nerally to  beer ; their  usual  beverage  is  milk.  It  is  only  landed  proprietors  and  “■  gentlemen 
farmers  ” who  drink  beer.  The  labourers  only  use  spirits  as  a preventive  of,  or  remedy  for, 
cold  when  travelling,  or  out  from  home  in  wintei-,  but  never  at  home. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  20. 

Mk.  Wray  thinks  the  retail  spirit-shops  have  decreased  in  number  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  magistrates,  and  that,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  they  are  likely  to  decrease  stiU  more. 
Mr.  F.  Gouran,  the  chief  wholesale  spirit-dealer  in  Maryborough,  and  who  supplies  many  country 
shops,  states  that  the  average  sale  of  them  is  about  one  gallon  per  week,  and  that  it  is  almost 
all  sold  in  drams,  except  a little  in  punch.  John  Matims,  a retail  spirit-dealer  in  the  town, 
sells  about  15  gallons  per  week,  but  this  is  far  above  the  average  of  the  shops  in  the  town, 
some  of  w'hich  do  not  sell  above  one  gallon  per  week  retail.  About  half  of  what  they  sell  is 
in  drams,  a quarter  in  punch,  and  the  rest  in  small  quantities,  taken  home  by  the  purchasei-s. 

The  sale  of  spirits  is  less  in  times  of  distress,  from  want  of  means. 

Small  tradesmen  form  the  class  in  which  drunkards  are  more  generally  to  be  found. 
Messrs.  Wray,  Martin,  and  Onions,  add  that  boys  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  now  drink  and 
smoke,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly.  Labourers  buy  a glass  of  spirits  from  habit  and 
inclination,  without  reference  to  the  quantum  of  nourishment  it  contains. 

Mr.  Wray  says  that  now,  and  especially  since  the  last  three  or  four  years,  women,  who 
were  formerly  ashamed  of  drinking,  and  who,  if  they  ever  indulged  in  it,  did  so  as  privately 
as  possible,  and  took  their  glass  behind  the  door,  now  drink  openly  at  the  counter,  and  think 
nothing  of  it. 

The  more  comfortable  farmera  usually  drink  beer  in  the  public  houses  ; farraei's  say  their 
chief  beverage  at  home  is  milk,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  spirits  and  piinch : and  spirits  arc  now 
more  gener^ly  drunk  at  fairs  and  market.  Labourers  are  not  usually  compelled  to  drinking 
by  the  insufficiency  of  their  clothing  and  the  want  of  fire,  except  some  of  the  town  labourers, 
who  get  a glass  of  whiskey  in  the  moniing,  before  going  to  work.  Mr.  Wray,  Mr.  Dexter,  and 
others,  say  this  is  paid  for  by  the  farmer,  as  some  of  the  men  will  not  go  to  work  before  they 
get  a glass. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

There  are  35  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony ; this  is  an  increase  upon  the  number  three 
years  ago.  On  an  average,  about  six  gallons  of  spirits  are  sold  in  each  shop  every  week ; 
about  two-thirds  of  this  quantity  are  sold  in  drams. 

The  sale  of  spirits  is  greater  at  periods  of  plenty  that  at  periods  of  distress,  and  in  com- 
fortable than  in  poorer  districts  ; tradesmen  chiefly  constitute  the  class  of  drunkards.  The 
habit  is  not  very  prevalent  among  the  agricultural  community,  but,  where  it  occure,  it  is  mostly 
among  the  small  farmers. 

Women  seldom  drink  habidially,  but  their  husbands  and  friends  often  treat  them  to  a glass 
of  whiskey  when  they  go  into  the  towns  to  market.  The  wives  of  tradesmen  are  more  apt  to 
indulge  in  drinking. 

Milk  or  water  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  more  comfortable  farmers  at  home,  and 
whiskey,  if  any  thing,  after  dinner,  or  when  they  have  company. 

Very  few  cases  are  known  here  of  the  labouring  classes  being  compelled  to  drinking  by 
the  insufficiency  of  their  clothing  or  the  want  of  fire. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  23. 

There  are  45  licensed  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony; — besides  these,  however,  tliere  are 
more  than  20  houses  which  regularly  sell  spirits  without  licence,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
“ Shebeen-houses,"  and  about  40  mdividuals  who  occasionally  sell  liquor  at  fairs,  markets,  races, 
funerals,  and  other  places  of  resort.  The  average  quantity  of  spirits  sold  in  each  shop  is 
about  two  gallons  a-week. 

The  sale  of  spirits  is  considered  to  be  greater  in  seasons  of  plenty  than  in  seasons  of  distress, 
and  in  comfortable  than  in  poor  districts. 

P P 


Drinking. 

Leinster. 
County  Meath. 

ENaininations 
taken  by 
Joliii  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Moyfenragh, 
Lower. 


Queen’s  County. 

Baronies  Mary- 
borough, East 
and  West. 


Bar.  Porlnahinch. 


' County  Wicklow. 

Bar.  Talhotstown, 
Upper. 
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Dri’^king. 

Leimter. 
County  Wicldow. 

ISxaminations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotstown, 
Upper. 


Munstur. 
Comity  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  CoTcomroe. 


County  Kerry. 
Bar.  Iveragh. 
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The  habitual  drunkards  here  are  not  many;  they  are  usually  tradesmen,  and  in  the  country 
small  farmers.  Labourers  have  not  the  means  of  drinking : it  is  not  usual  with  them  to  buy 
spirits  in  order  to  obtain  sustenance  therefrom,  except  occasionally,  in  travelling,  or  when  out  on 
a cold  ivinter’s  night ; at  other  times  they  would  rather  spend  the  amount,  however  small,  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families. 

In  general  women  do  not  drinlc,  especially  in  the  country. 

The  usual  beverage  of  the  farmers  when  at  home  is  millc.  When  they  are  out  in  towns  and 
villages  they  move  generally  take  beer,  hut  at  home  on  holidays,  or  when  they  have  any 
friends  with  them,  they  drink  spirits. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  24. 

'I’here  are  39  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony. — (Pov:er,  Excise  ofRcer.J ^The  number 

has  not  varied  within  the  last  three  years ; about  gallons  of  whiskey,  on  the  average,  are 
sold  in  each  shop  per  week,  the  quantity  sold  per  week  in  the  whole  barony  being  .300 
gallons.  “More  is  sold  in  punch  than  in  drams;  perhaps  two-thirds  in  punch.” — (Slattery, 

Haley.) There  is  much  more  -whiskey  sold  in  winter,  -when  people  have  got  corn  and 

potatoes  to  sell : — in  summer  very  little  is  sold;  tradesmen  are  the  greatest  drinkei's.  “I 

had  sooner  see  10  working  tradesmen  come  to  my  house  than  20  farmers.” — (Slattery.) 

Much  more  whiskey  is  sold  where  people  are  in  comfortable  circumstances ; — credit  is  now 
seldom  given  to  the  frequenters  of  dram-shops,  and  whiskey  cannot  be  got  without  money. 
With  regard  to  -whether  it  ever  happens  that  labourers  buy  a glass  of  spirits,  because  an  equal 
sum  would  not  obtain  equal  sustenance  in  any  other  way,  it  was  stated  that  there  may  be 
a few  men  who  would  buy  whiskey  instead  of  bread,  but  they  are  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule ; those  persons  even  -w'ould  probably  prefer  tobacco  to  wliiskey  in  such  circum- 
stances.— (Slattery,  Haley,  Carroll,  Moriarty.) 

Few  of  the  women  drink;  there  is  very  little  beer  consumed  in  the  barony;  the  richer 
farmers  prefer  pxmeh.  It  is  thought  that,  when  men  are  wet  and  cold,  wliiskey  refi-eshes  them 
more  quickly  than  anything : the  poorest  people  are  those  who  prefer  raw  spirits  from  the 
stimulus  it  gives  them. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

Mr.  Wright,  officer  of  Excise,  states  that  there  are  19  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony,  the 
number  having  increased  within  three  years  from  12  to  19.  The  average  quantity  of  spirits 
sold  in  each  shop  per  week  is  in  summer  5|-  gallons,  and  in  winter  10^  gallons.  The 
average  weekly  quantity  sold  in  the  whole  barony  is  108  gallons  in  summer  and  200  gallons 
in  winter.  Almost  the  entire  is  sold  in  drams.  The  sale  of  spirits  is  greater  in  seasons  of 
plenty  than  at  periods  of  distress.  The  consumption  has  diminished  latterly.  Mr.  Wright 
says,  “ I liave  to  observe  that  I find  in  general,  through  tlie  extent  of  country  which  my 
b\isiness  obliges  me  to  travel,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  greatly  diminished  within  the 
two  last  years,  but  more  particularly  -within  this  year ; which  I conceive  to  arise  more  from  want 
of  means  to  purchase  than  from  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  torelVain  from  consuming.” 
“ There  are  not  many  regular  drunkards  ; on  fair  days  some  of  the  country  people  get  drunk. 

There  is  very  little  drunkenness  in  this  remote  barony.” — ( Walsh,  O’Leary,  Fahey.') 

“ A greater  quantity  is  drunk  in  the  towns  and  villages  than  in  the  poor  mountainous  dis- 
tricts.”— {Sullivan,  Connell,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) The  witnesses  agree  instating  that  labourers 

are  seldom  addicted  to  drinking.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  “ I think  in  many  cases  if  a labour<ir 
lias  a few  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  only  himself  to  think  about,  he  would  buy  a glass  of  spirits 
and  some  tobacco  instead  of  food,  and  affirm  that  he  could  work  more  and  last  longer  than 
if  he  had  bought  a meal  of  potatoes;  but  this  would  only  be  a temporary  idea,  and  not  be 
repeated  tivice  in  succession.  I have  no  doubt  it  is  a false  idea,  and  only  arises  from  the 
pleasant  excitement  the  man  experiences  for  the  moment.”  All  the  witnesses  concur  in 
saying  that  very  few  women  drink,  especially  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  food  is 
not  sold  in  order  to  purchase  spirits.  “ Beer  is  not  a common  liquor  sold  in  this  barony ; the 

only  beer  sold  is  I'ery  bad.” — {Sullivan,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) The  witnesses  thought  that  tlic 

labouring  classes  were  not  usually  compelled  to  drinking  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  clothing, 
warmth  being  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  by  firing. 


Barony  Trughe- 
nuckmy. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

“ There  are  116  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony.  The  number  has  increased  about  onc-eighth 
within  three  years  ; and  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  has  increased  in  at  least  the  same 
proportion.  The  average  quantity  of  spirits  sold  in  each  shop  in  a week  is  very  nearly  seven 
gallons;  the  whole  quantity  sold  weekly  is  811  gallons,  all  in  drams.” — (Mr,  Mathews 

Wright.) “ When  good  wages  are  got  the  sale  increases ; in  times  of  distress  people  have 

no  money  to  buy  spirits.” — (Messrs.  Meredith,  Twiss,  O' Lear}/.) “ People  drink  at  fairs, 

but  we  have  few  regular  drunkards.  The  greatest  drinkers  are  some  of  all  classes;  labourei'S 
drink  the  least,  as  they  have  least  money;  those  who  have  most  money  spend  most  in 
whiskey.  Labourers  in  the  country  consequendy  drink  very  little.” — (Messrs.  Twiss,  Powell, 

Meredith.) “ When  they  are  Kimgry  they  would  rather  buy  food  than  wliisl<ey.  Very 

few  women  drink.” — {Doolav.) “ Beer  is  getting  more  liked  than  heretofore,  but  the  beer 

made  here  is  very  bad,  and  whiskey  is  the  general  drink  of  all  classes.  Labourers  are  not 
driven  to  drinking  by  want  of  clothes  or  fire.  If  they  suffered  from  either  of  these  causes 
they  would  apply  any  money  they  had  to  remedy  tlicm.” — {Doolan.) 
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For  Ihe  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  27. 

" There  are  73  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony.  The  number  has  been  stationary  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  average  quantity  of  spirits  sold  in  each  shop  per  week  64  gallons.  The 

total  weekly  quantity  sold  in  the  barony  is  485  gallons.” — (Mr.  Tvohy,  Exciseman.) “ It  is 

drunk,  at  least,  as  much  in  drams  as  in  punch ; at  fairs  they  principally  drink  punch.” — (Mr. 

O’Connor.) There  is  no  marked  difference  as  regards  the  quantity  of  spirits  sold  between 

seasons  of  plenty  and  of  distress.  Drunicards  are  ibund  chiefly  in  the  lower  order  of  trades- 
men.— (Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  O'Connor.) “ Spirits- are  sold  principally  in  towns.  If  a man 

was  really  hungry  I think  he  would  lay  out  his  money  in  food  unless  he  was  a regular 

drunkard.” — (Mr.  Dcely.) The  same  witness  says,  " Some  -^vomeii  in  the  towns  drink, 

but  labourers’ wives  almost  never.  Farmers  prefer -a’hiskey  to  beer;  in  summer  thej' some- 
times drink  beer,  as  it  quenches  their  thirst  better.  I do  not  think  that  the  labouring  classes 
drink  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  clothing  or  want  of  fire.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2S. 

There  are  50  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony,  exclusive  of  a small  part  of  the  eastu-ard. 

— (Mr.  Kulcane,  exciseman.) In  Galbally,  the  part  not  inchided  in  the  above,  there  are 

about  six  public  houses.  The  number  of  spirit-shops  has  not  varied  within  the  last  three 
years,  but  the  quantity  of  spirits  has  decreased,  and  continues  to  decrease.  About  two  gallons 
per  w^eek  are  sold  in  each  shop,  a greater  quantity  being  in  punch  than  in  drams.  The 
quantity  consumed,  it  is  said,  “■  depends  on  the  wages  of  the  labourers  and  w'orkmen;  in 
harvest,  and  at  other  times,  when  good  wages  are  got,  a greater  quantity  of  spirits  is  drunk.” 
“ Drunkards  are  found  chiefly  amongst  tradesmen  in  towns,  and  amongst  small  landholders 

in  the  country ; few  of  the  labourers  drink.” — (Mr.  Coote,  Mr.  Evmis.) The  greatest 

quantity  of  spirits  is  always  sold  wlien  the  people  are  getting  the  best  u'ages.  Labourers, 
when  distressed,  prefer  purchasing  food  to  ■^vhiskey.  The  women  do  not  drink;  it  is  said 
“ on  market  days  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  worse  for  liquor.”  Beer,  or  porter,  is  not  kept  by 
the  publicans ; very  little  of  either  is  drunk  by  any  class.  Those  of  the  labouring  class  who 
drink  do  so,  not  on  account  of  suft’erings  or  privations,  but  " from  love  of  whiskey.” 


' For  ihe  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  29. 

The  supervisor  of  Excise  states  that  there  are  84  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony.  The 
average  quantity  sold  w'cekly  in  one  shop,  is  lO-J-  gallons.  The  total  quantity  sold  weekly 
in  the  barony,  chiefly  in  drams,  is  854^  gallons.  Drinking  takes  place  chiefly  at  fairs  and 
feasts  in  the  country.  No  particular  class  can  be  specially  pointed  out  as  dmnkards;  in  the 
towns  the  lower  tradesmen  are  more  so  than  others.  The  notion  that  a glass  of  spirits  contains 
more  sustenance  than  the  same  value  of  anything  else,  is  not  supposed  to  be  a reason  for 
drinking. 

“ Women  seldom  drink  in  the  country  parts.” — (Walsh). In  summer  and  hot  weather 

farmers  prefer  beer  to  whiskey,  but  in  winter  they  drink  drams.  The  witnesses  agree  that 
the  labouring  classes  are  not  driven  to  drink  uflii.skey  by  insufficiency  of  clothing  and  fire. — 
It  is  said,  “ If  a man  was  hungry  and  cold,  and  had  a few  pence  in  his  pocket,  he  would 
rather  buy  food  than  spirits.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  xoho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 

‘'There  are  117  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony.  The  number  has  decreased  by  10  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  average  quantity  of  spirits  sold  weekly  in  the  barony  is  748  gal- 
lons ; the  average  weekly  quantity  of  each  shop  5;}  gallons.  A great  proportion  of  it,  espe- 
cially of  what  is  sold  in  towns,  is  consumed  in  drams.  Labourers  drink  most  when  they  have 
good  ^^■agcs ; farmers  drink  much  more  when  they  begin  to  sell  their  corn  after  harvest  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  fishermen  are  the  greatest  drunkards  ; tradesmen  in  the  town  drink 
very  much  also ; farmers,  except  on  market  days,  do  not  frequent  the  public  houses.  There 
are  some  neighbouring  farmers  who  frequent  public  houses  in  the  town  pretty  constantly.” — 

(NIt.  Hudson.) The  greatest  sale  for  spirits  is  in  the  towns.  With  respect  to  labourers, 

Mr.  Usher  says,  “ I am  quite  satisfied  that  they  often  take  whiskey  in  preference  to  food.” 
When  women  come  into  the  towns,  they  not  unfrequently  return  home  drunk.  The  more 
comfortable  farmers  drink  both  beer  and  spirits;  they  sometimes  drink  beer  with  whiskey  in 
it ; but  punch  is  their  favourite  liquor.  The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  labouring 
classes  are  compelled  to  drinking  by  insufficiency  of  clothing  or  fuel;  “they  like  the  taste  ol' 
whiskey,  and  the  feeling  of  comfort  and  excitement  which  it  gives  them.” — (Messrs.  Usher, 
Langley,  Healy,  Boate.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  wlio  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31. 

“ There  are  48  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony.” — (Mr.  Knollis,  Supervisor  of  Excise.) 

“ The  number  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  three  years.  The  average  weekly 
quantity  of  spirits  sold  in  each  shop  is  about  five  gallons.  The  total  weekly  quantity  sold 

fprincipally  in  drams)  is  228  gallons.” — (Mr.  Knollis.) “ I think  that  most  whiskey  is 

drunk  in  seasons  of  plenty,  when  good  wages  are  got.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Cantwell,  V..C.C.) 

There  are  some  farmers  who  are  pretty  regular  customers  to  public  liouses,  but,  as  there  is 
only  one  small  town  in  the  barony,  there  are  not  many  tradesmen.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
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Munster. 
County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vauglian,  Esq. 

Bar.  Middleihird. 
Ulster. 

County  Armagh. 

Examinations 
taken  iiy 

Jonathan  Binns.  Esq. 
James  O’llea,  Esq. 


spirits  is  sold  in  the  town.  With  respect  to  the  persons  who  drink  most,  Rev.  Mr.  Cantwell, 
R.c.c.jsays,  "The  miners  ofBunmahon  get  great  wages, and  might  live  more  comfortably  than 
any  workmen  in  the  county,  but  they  spend  their  money  very  much  in  liquor.  The  police  are 
obliged  to  go  round  and  close  ah  the  public  houses  on  Sundays  to  preserve  quiet  and  order. 
At  Newtown  a gentleman  gave  constant  employment  to  a large  number  of  workmen,  who  got 
good  wages,  and  immediately  began  to  spend  much  money  and  time  in  drink ; the  employ- 
ment has  now  ceased,  the  labourers  are  in  worse  circumstances,  and  they  must  evidently  drink 
less  than  rvhen  they  had  more  money.”  " Some  \vomen  drink,  but  the  practice  is  not  general 
amongst  them.  I do  not  think  that  there  are  above  one  or  two  in  Traraore  parish  wdio  ever 

take  liquor  to  excess.”— (Rev.  Mr.  R.  c.  c.) It  is  said  that  beer  is  the  favourite 

drink  among  all  classes,  and  there  is  more  beer  drank  generally  in  the  barony  than  whiskey. 
The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  labouring  classes  are  compelled  to  drink  by  insufficiency 
of  clothing  or  of  firing. 


For  the  Names  of  those  tcho  attended  the  E.tamination,  vide  p.  32. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was,  that  whiskey-shops  were  decreasing  in  number,  and 
Bar.  Fei/:.5,  Lower,  that  there  was  little  or  no  drunkenness  among  the  labourers.  Only  one  jAeSeen-house  was 
' Icnown  ill  the  barony.  " The  drunkards  generally  belong  to  the  class  of  tradesmen.  (Capt. 

Atkinson.) In  reply  to  the  question.  Whether  labourers  buy  a glass  of  whiskey  because  an 

equal  sum  would  not  obtain  equal  sustenance  in  any  other  way(?  Paf  Campbell  remarked, 
"After  supporting  a wife  and  family  out  of  a day’s  wages,  what  remains  for  whiskey?  what 
nonsense  you  talk!”  Not  many  of  the  women  drink,  “ but  still  they  don’t  hate  a drop.”— 
(Bnmy  Hally.) — "There  is  very  little  beer  or  ale  drunk  in  this  county  ; whatever  they  take  is 

w’hiske'y.” — (Capt.  Atkinson.) “ If  a labourer  is  cold,  o.  johnny*  won’t  do  him  harm,  and,  if 

he  is  in  a heat,  it  is  not  the  first  thing  that  would  hurt  him.” — {John  Cullen.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  atiendsd  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 

Comity  Cavan.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  P.  p.,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  drinking  is  on  the  de- 

crease,  owing  as  well  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less 

Bars.  Loughtee,  circulation  of  money  among  the  farmeis  than  formerly.  Mr.  Fleming  said  " that  labourers 
Upper  and  Lower,  often  drink  on  Saturday  night.”  This  statement  all  the  labourers  denied,  and  observed  that, 
" if  they  drank  on  Saturday  night,  they  should  be  without  dinner  on  Sunday.  Labourers  ivho 
have  families  cannot  aiford  to  drink,  but  farm  servants  occasionally  do.  Tradesmen  and  jobbers 
of  cattle  are  the  classes  amongst  which  the  greater  number  of  drunkards  are  to  be  found. 
Labourers,  w'hen  buying  a glass  of  spirits,  do  not  assign  as  a reason  for  doing  so  that  an  equal 
sum  could  not  obtain  for  them  as  much  sustenance  in  any  other  way.  There  are  not  many  of 
the  women  addicted  to  drinking.  Spirits  are  almostexclusively  preferred  by  comfortable  farmers 
either  to  beer  or  ale. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

County  Down.  The  number  of  retail  spirit-shops  in  the  barony  has  decreased  of  late,  and  is  still  decvei^ing. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fisher  stated,  “ that,  about  five  years  ago,  a temperance  society  was  established 

Bar.  Iveagh,  jn  ftfts  parish,  which  has  been  productive  of  very  great  benefit;  about  600  membere  are  en- 
Upper.  in  it ; very  many  labourers  belong  to  it.  At  an  investigation,  which  lately  took  place, 

only  30  altogether  were  censured  for  breaking  their  pledges.”  “ There  is  a great  deal  of  tem- 
perance,” said  Branigan,  “ because  there  is  no  money.”  " The  labourers  would  like  to  take  a 

dram  in  the  morning,  hut  they  can’t  afford  it.” — {Mxirphy.) “ There  is  not  much  taken  in 

drams ; the  people  who  drink  most  are  farmers  who  come  to  market ; they  sometimes  get  drunk.” 

—{Mx.Hart.) "There  is  least  drinking  in  the  poorest  districts,  ’Tis  when  they  have  money 

to  be  sure — when  they  can’t  afford  to  treat  themselves  to  a drop.”— (Rra?u'grt7i.) The 

poor  drink  because  they  cannot  in  any  other  way  obtain  equal  sustenance  for  an  equal  sum. 

" I hear  people  say  ’tis  a very  good  medicine.” — {Branigan.) Few  of  the  women  drink. 

" Since  the  establishment  of  the  temperance  society,”  said  Mr.  Fisher,  “ a_  preference  has 
been  generally  given  to  beer  and  ale  over  spirits.”  The  labourers  are  sometimes  compeUed 
to  drink  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  clothing  and  the  want  of  fire.  " I often  take  a glass 
myself,  to  warm  me.” — {Branigan.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p,  35. 

■ " The  number  of  spirit-shops  is  said  to  he  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  licensed  houses  are  only 

. like  one  to  five  compared  with  the houses;’f  their  number  is  the  curse  of  thecouiitry. 

There  are  portable  shebeen-\io\xsQS  going  about  in  baskets  to  every  fair  or  market  and  funeial. 
A number  of  people  drink  all  they  have  and  even  beforehand.  A few  years  ago  it  was  hard 
to  find  two  diamken  men  in  the  parish ; now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  sober  men.  If  some 
stop  is  not  put  to  it,  ’twill  be  necessary  to  have  a coroner^  in  every  townland.” — (Mr.  Smyth.) 
« I know  some  of  the  ‘ shebeens  to  sell  a couple  of  gallons  on  some  busy  days.’’— {Saine 


* A small  measure  containing  half  a glass, 
f Houses  which  have  no  licence  and  sell  illicit  spirits. 

+ The  day  on  which  this  evidence  was  given  there  was  a coroner’s  inquest  held  here  o 
had  fallen  into  the  water  in  a state  of  intoxication. 
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witness.) ^At  Strangford  the  piiblicans  say  they  sell  less  whiskey  now  than  fonnerly,  but 

they  think  the  ^Ae5ee?i-hoxises  take  a good  deal  of  tlieir  custom.  The  mechanics  are  stated  to 
be  the  class  most  addicted  to  drunkenness.  A temperance  society  was  established  here,  but  it 
is  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt.  There  is  another  at  Strangford,  which  at  first  embraced 

180  members,  and  now  has  but  six.  « The  females  are  not  half  so  bad  as  the  men.” (Mr. 

Smyth.) Manyfarmers  are  addicted  to  drinking  whiskey;  their  excuse  is  " that  it  helps  to 

sell  the  bai'ley.”  '*■  When  a man  is  wet  and  cold,  a glass  will  be  very  good  for  him.” {Henry 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  36. 

The  practice  of  drinking  was  stated  to  have  diminished  in  every  part  of  the  barony,  but  the 
reason  given  for  this  change  was,  that  the  farmers  had  not  as  much  money  as  in  times  past. 
“ The  sale  of  spirits,”  said  Mr.  Black,  “ is  greater  when  the  money  is  stirring.”  TJie  Assistant 
Commissioners  having  inquired  of  what  class  dioinkards  generally  are,  ]\Ir.  Black  replied, 
“Traders  and  jobbers,  and  some  faimers,  but  they  used  to  drink  twice  as  much  formerly  as 
they  do  now.”  “ Labourers  in  country  districts  seldom  drink;  they  cannot  afford  it.”~(Mr 
Lindsay.)  '' 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  36. 

The  number  of  retail  spirit-shops  has  greatly  increased.— (Rev.  Mr.  Yovng.) The  magis- 

trates present  all  stated  that  drinlring  was  become  excessive.  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  “ almost 
all  the  cases  that_  come  before  their  bench,  arise  out  of  drunken  squabbles.”  Rev.  Mr. 
M’Mahon,  p,  p.,  said  that,  “ Besides  the  increased  numbers  of  licensed  houses,  there  were  also 
^ery  many  f/jefieeii-houses  in  the  country,  and  they  are  the  source  and  scene  of  the  greatest 
immorality ; being  in  remote  and  secret  places  they  are  under  no  control,  and  young  people 
steal  flax  and  potatoes  or  meal  from  their  parents,  and  pledge  them  in  such  houses  for  drink.” 
“ There  is  an  additional  evil  in  the  whiskey  they  drink  : all  the  whiskey  sold  in  low  public 

houses  is  adulterated.”' — (Mr.  Foster.) drunkards  are  generally  tradesmen  about  town, 

and  the  farmers  who  attend  markets. — (Mr.  Lewis.) “ Country  labourers  cannot  afford  a 

glass.  (Co7inoUy.)- “ A great  deal  of  mischief  arises  from  country  public  houses,  and  I 

always  oppose  granting  them  a licence,  because,  when  country  people  leave  the  town  a little 
merry,  they  stop  at  these  houses  on  the  road,  and  get  quite  drunk  there.” — (Mr.  Hamiltm.) 

“ The  country  people  do  not  make  a single  bargain  without  going  to  drink.” — (Mr. 
Foster.) Beer  seems  very  little  used  ; “ 99  out  of  100  take  whiskey.”— (Mr.  Hamiltm.) 

^The  magistrates  observed  on  the  gi-eat  difficulty  of  detecting  the  shebeens,  owing  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  give  information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lewis  describes  the  sheheejis 
as  the  source  of  every  mischief. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  37. 

Drinking  was  considered  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  it  was  asserted  by  several  at  the 
meeting  that  the  practice  was  greater  in  periods  of  agricultural  distress  than  at  other  times. 
Many  unlicensed  houses  were  said  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Galway — Barony  Ballymoe  (half)  and  To  am. 


Xilcroan  . . Pop.  1,111. 

Templetoher  & Buiounah. 
Pop.  9,742. 

Tuam  (6  Parishes). 
Pop.  about  29,000. 

Ballynakill,  Pop. . 

T.  N.  Bagot,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Bourke,  f.  p. 

James  Kirwan,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Clarke,  p.  p. 

Middle-men  holding'  from 
200  to  1,000  acres  of  land. 

The  common  villagers  in 
general  are  the  landlords  of  cabins ; 
the  modus  is,  when  the  holding  is 
given  up  to  the  children,  or  auy  of 
them,  if  the  ividowed  father  or 
mother  cannot  peaceably  cohabit 
with  tie  new  inmate,  that  a cabin 
is  erected,  and  a garden,  say  a rood, 
given  in  with  it  free  of  rent  during  tl 

The  system  of  having  no  in- 
termediate tenant  between  the 
landowner  and  landholder,  is 
becoming  pretty  general  in  this 
union. 

le  hie  of  the  parent. 

Poor  farmers  having  from 
10  to  20  or  30  acres  of  land, 
or  thereabout. 

£l  without,  and  the  same 
with  land,  about  10s. 

The  cabin  and  garden  will 
afterwards  set  for  £l  per 
annum. 

Cabins,  without  land,  are  of 
very  little  value;  one,  with  an 
acre  of  land  attached  to  it, 
would  let  for  £2  and  upwards. 

£1  sterling,  sometimes  more 
or  less,  without  land;  with 
land,  theypay  according  to  the 
land  with  a cabin. 

Stones  and  earth  buildings. 
I have  not  entered  or  looked 
iuto  a sufficient  number  of 
cabinstobeableto  answer  the 
restof  this  query;  hut  I believe 
them  to  be  ill  supplied,  and 
with  an  inferior  description. 

Most  wretched,  built  of  sods 
or  sometimes  mud,  of  stone  very 
rarely;  furnished?  oh  1 Bedsteads, 
such  as  they  are,  very  rarely  enume- 
rated, or  to  be  foundamids  t the  cabin 
furniture;  a damp  floor,  a wad  of 
straw  or  undried  rushes,  perhaps  a 
sheet,  and  a thing  which  was  once 
a blanket,  surmounted  by  the  rags 
worn  in  the  day,  form  the  couch  of 
the  cabin’s  inmates. 

The  cabin  generally  of  the 
most  miserable  description, 
the  furniture  corresponding. 
The  bed,  a small  quantity  of 
loose  straw  and  an  indifferent 
blanket;  sheets,  none. 

Some  made  of  dry  stone- 
walls, some  of  bog,  some 
with  a sort  of  bedstead,  some 
without  any.  No  bedding 
unless  a bad  blanket,  or  coarse 
cloth  or  rug. 

Upon  no  condition  except 
rent.  There  is  no  duty-labour 
except  in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  cottier  is  obliged,  though 
his  own  corn  were  going  with 
the  winds,  to  work  for  his  mas- 
ter at  5d.  in  winter,  and  7d.  in 
summer.  Duty-labour  is  en- 
tirely done  away  with. 

The  general  system  is  to 
work  out  their  rent  at  6d. 
a-day.  Duty-labour  is  nearly 
exploded. 

No. 

There  may  be,  say  100;  and 
yet,  in  many  respects,  they 
constitutebutoneand  the  same  i 
family,  as  they  generally  eat 
and  work  in  common. 

The  system  does  not  prevail 
in  the  country  of  mote  than  oue 
family  living  in  the  same  house ; 
however,  when  the  elder  son  mar- 
ries, he  generally  goes  to  reside  in  I 
one  of  the  small  offices  attached  to  1 
the  dwelling-house : in  the  town  th 

Not  many. 

e system  very  generally  prevails. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  deteriorated  since  the 
Peace  in  1815;  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  common 
comforts  of  life  so  easily.  I 
think  the  population  increas- 
ing, as,  previous  to  marriage, 
these  classes  do  not  consider 
as  to  how  they  may  be  able  to 
maintmn  themselves  and  fami 

Deteriorated  certainly,  the 
price  of  all  produce  being  re- 
duced almost  50  per  cent, 
without  any  proportionate  re- 
duction in  rent  or  taxes. 
Increasing,  thanks  to  God ! 

ly  afterwards. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  union  is 
generally  deteriorating,  since 
the  Peace  in  the  year  181 5,  in 
respect  to  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  to  their  | 
general  means  of  subsistence. 
The  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasiug. 

Rather  improved.  Increasing. 

This  parish  was  very  peace- 
able during  that  period,  with 
the  exception  of  about  a few 
months  in  the  wiuterof  1819, 
aad  of  the  spring  of  1820. 

Perfectly  peaceable,  with  the 
exception  of  ribboniam  in  1829, 
when  a visit  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
restored  this  district  to  perfect  tran- 
quillity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rib- 
bon system,  which  prevailed  for  a 
short  time  in  the  year  1820,  this 
union  has  not  been  disturbed  for  the 
last  40  years,heingthe  period  of  my 
recollection. 

Peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  here. 

None  whatever. 

There  is  none  established  in 
this  union. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  or 
shop  here. 

None  whatever. 

There  is  one  established  in 
Tuam;  tradesmen  and  decent 
housekeepers  deal  there;  the  lower 
classes  of  the  poor  have  nothing 
worth  pawning. 

None. 

No  public  house  in  the 
parish.  No  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  in  both  parishes 
12  licensed  whisky-houses; 
there  may  be  twice  as  many 
unlicensed.  Illicit  distillation, 
I regret  to  acknowledge,  pre- 
vails all  over  this  district. 

I can  form  no  idea  of  the 
number,  but  am  confident  they 
are  very  numerous.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail  in 
this  parish,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge. 

Cannot  say  exactly ; a good 
many.  A good  deal. 
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Ballynakill,  Pop.  about  7,183. 

Ballynakiii  Union. 
Pop.  about  37,0011. 

Ballynakill  Union. 
Pop.  about  37,000. 

Omeyand  Ballidoon, 
Pop.  11,514. 

Henry  Blake,  Esq.  j.  p. 

' Rev.  Anthony  Thomas. 

Rev.  Anthony  Thomas. 

Rev.  Peter  Fitzmaurke,  pp; 

There  are  few  cottages  or 
cabins  let  without  land. 

There  are  not  many  middle- 
men here. 

Middle-men,  or  small  farmers, 
who  divide  and  let  portions  of 
their  own  farms. 

The  lands  are  generally  di- 
vided into  small  fiirms : there 
are  very  few  landlords  of  cot- 
tages. 

The  rent  of  the  house  is  sel- 
dom, if  at  all,  considered  in 
the  letting  of  the  land. 

Cabins  rent  from  10s.  to  26s. 
per  annum ; cabins,  the  build- 
ing of  which  might  have  cost 
from  £2  to  £4. 

From  10s.  to  20s. 

The  cabins  are  generally  of 
stone,  thatched ; chimneys  are  gra- 
dually obtaining.  Many  houses 
have  bedsteads  and  feather-beds, 
and  the  quantity  of  furniture  is  ob- 
viously increasing;  but  a general 
state  of  comfort  is  nowhere  to  be 

Without  any  furniture  or 
fixture. 

Very  miserable;  generally 
with  no  furniture,  and  vei'y 
often  no  door.  Very  often  no 
bedsteads,  and  very  wretched 
bed-furniture. 

The  houses  of  the  tenants  are 

built,  some  of  stone  thatched  with 
straw  or  sedge,  furnished  with  afew 
forms,  chairs,  and  one  feather-bed; 
but  the  greater  number  are  cabins 
or  hovels  miserably  furnished,  the 
bedding  and  bed-clothes  scanty  and 
ivretched. 

There  are  seldom  any  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  holding 
of  grounds,  except  the  keep- 
ing up  or  making  of  fences. 

No  duty-labour ; but  cottiers 
are  generally  under  engage- 
ment to  give  the  lessor  two  or 
more  days’  labour  per  week, 
at  a stipulated  rate,  say  6d. 

They  pay  the  rent  generally 
in  labour. 

Cottiers  pay  dearly  for  land, 
and  pay  it  by  labour  at  Qd.  to 
Sd.perday.  There  is  no  duty- 
labour. 

Very  many : I have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  many; 
but  they  are  generally  rela- 
tions. 

This  is  not  unfrequent,  more 
particularly  in  Clifden. 

This  sometimes  happens, 
but  very  common  in  Clifden 
and  in  all  towns  in  Connaught. 

The  instances  are  not  nu- 
merous. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  throughout  Ireland 
as  well  as  here,  has  improved  and 
is  improving;  and  that  the  lower 
classes,  particularly  the  small  ten- 
antry,  would  have  ere  this  been  in 
affluence,  but  for  tbe  operation  of 
Mr.  Peel’s  Bill,  which  has  robbed 
them  of  their  acquired  capital  thrice 
since  1815. 

I should  say  much  im- 
proved, Population  fast  in- 
creasing. 

I would  say  improved. 
■ Population  rapidly  increasing; 
1 about  37,000  souls  in  the 
union. 

I have  been  resident  here 
only  for  the  last  three  years : 
I cannot  state  as  to  the  im- 
provement from  1815.  The 
population,  I see  by  the  re- 
turns, has  nearly  doubled. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  very  peaceable: 
some  partial  disturbance  in 
a part  of  it  last  year,  called 
“ Tevryalt  system.’’ 

Generally  very  peaceable: 
there  was  sume  distuvhaiiee  in  one 
of  the  parishes  of  the  union  last 
year,  called  Teiryaltism,  a sort  of 
war  against  property. 

I have  found  the  people 
tractable:  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  irapoit  Terryaltism,  but 
it  failed  in  consequence  of  the  hu- 
mane administration  ot  the  laws  by 
the  local  magistracy,  aided  by  the 
clergy. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank; 
the  poor  could  more  advan- 
tageously lay  out  their  little 
money  on  their  farms,  boats, 
and  fishing-tackle. 

None  that  I know  of : when 
the  poor  borrow  of  each  other  tliere 
is  little  usury ; but  the  class  next 
above  them  lend  at  high  interest 
sometimes, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

One  or  two  licensed  houses, 
and  innumerable  shebeuns.  Illicit 
distillation,  once  nearlyaiinihilated, 
has  lately,  from  the  total  jieglect  of 
the  Excise  department,  become  a 
nuisance;  I discotmtenunce  it. 

At  one  time  there  were,  in 
the  small  town  of  Clifden,  23 
licensed  public  houses;  I be- 
lieve the  number  is  not  now 
so  great.  Illicit  distillation 
prevails  here  to  a lamentable 
and  truly  destructive  e.xteiit. 

I believe,  at  present,  in  Clif- 
deu  there  are  15  licensed  whisky- 
houses  j I recollect  when  there  were 
23.  Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
fatal  extent  in  this  country  : illicit 
distillation  should  be  put  down,  and 
the  duty  raised  on  whisky. 

The  number  of  licensed 
houses  is  about  15;  the  num- 
ber of  unlicensed  houses  is 
very  great,  and  tends  very 

much  to  the  deinoralizatiou 

of  the  people. 
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Omey,  Ballindoon,  and  Balli- 
nakill  . - Pop.  18,967. 

Kilclooney  , . Pop.  8,404. 

Union  Kilkilvery  and  Headfon 
Pop.  2,771. 

Tuam  . . Pop.  14,219. 

John  D’Arcy,  Esq.  J.,p. 

Earl  Clancariy. 

Charles  Blake,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

There  are  few  of  these  cabins, 
and  the  landlords  of  tliese  are 
persons  holding  from  j£lO  (o 
£20  worth  of  land  from  the 
head  landlord. 

My  tenants  derive  under  me, 
and  are  not  permitted  to 
underlet. 

1 think,  in  this  parish,  it  is 
generally  the  landlords. 

The  landlords  of  cottagesare 
generally  men  of  independ- 
ence ; and  landlords  of  cabins 
are  most  commonly  but  strug- 
glers  themselves. 

Cannot  answer. 

With  land,  in  the  country, 
cabins  are  not  charged  ; but  if 
a poor  man  was  to  set  tlie  half 
of  his  house,  he  would  get 
from  20s.  to  30s.  per  year. 

'I'he  rent  of  cabins  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the 

cabin, and  othereircumstances, 

and  the  cabin  with  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  land 
let  with  the  cabin,  from  if  1 to 
£3  per  acre. 

Built  of  stone,  in  the  rudest 
nianner,  and  badly  thatched. 
The  furniture — a stool,  a pot, 
some  straw  for  a bed,  and  a 
blanket. 

Oil  my  estate  the  cabins  ge- 
nerally are  comfortable,  and 
supplied  with  beds,  and  com- 
fortable'bedding. 

It  is  but  seldom  a poor  man's 
house  is  built  with  any  thing 
but  dry  walls.  Perhaps  a bed- 
stead, worth  from  3s.  to  5s., 
and  very  bad  bedding. 

The  cabins  are  generally  of 
an  inferior  description,  many 
of  them  built  without  mortar, 
which  makes  them  very  cold. 
They  are  badly  furnished  ; 
most  of  them  have  bedsteads. 
Their  beds  are  principally 
compose.!  of  straw,  and  bad 
covering. 

In  general,  for  rent,  with  a 
small  garden, about  a-year. 

I have  no  cottier  tenants. 
Further  I am  in  ignorance. 

I believe  landlords  do  not  re- 
quire duty-labour  ; but  I con- 
sider it  common  with  the 
middle-men,  in  addition  to  the 
rent  to  be  paid. 

I here  are  but  few  who  are 
indebted  to  the  bounty  of  their 
landlords  for  the  cabin  they  hold 
without  tent;  it  is  not  usual  to  i-e- 
quire  dul)'-labour  at  proieiit,  with 
ievf  exceptions,  but  labour  is  given 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

Cannot  tell  in  how  many  in- 
stances two  or  move  families  are 
resident  in  the  same  cahin,  within 
this  parish  ; but  in,  and  in  the  vi- 
ciu.ige  of  large  towns,  doubtless 
there  are  many. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  two 
families  are  in  the  same  house; 
but  very  often  indeed,  when 
they  cannot  do  better,  they  go 
into  one  of  the  out-houses  and 
live  there. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
considerablyimproved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  building  of 
the  town  of  Clifden,  and  esta- 
blishing a market  for  the  pro- 
duce. Fifteen  years  since 
there  was  not  a ton  of  corn 
grown  in  these  parishes ; and 
the  last  year  upwards  of  800 

tons  were  exported  from  Clifden. 

I should  say  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  improved 
since  the  year  1815 ; and 
should  conceive  that  the  po- 
pulation is  increasing;  much 
helped,  however,  by  the  influx 
of  strangers  to  settle  in  the 
parish. 

They  certainly  are  not  im- 
proved in  their  general  condi- 
tion. The  only  visible  im- 
provement is  in  their  new 
houses;  they  all  are  of  a bet- 
ter stamp,  and  belter  built. 
The  population  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

These  parishes,  and  indeed 
Conomara  in  general,  have 
been  peaceable  at  all  times. 

The  parish  has  been  gene- 
rally peaceable  during  the 
period  referred  to. 

It  is  at  all  times  particularly 
peaceable. 

Except  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  IS  19,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  1820,  (his  parish  has 
been  peaceable;  just  at  that 
period  it  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
my  parish,  established  since 
September,  1822.  It  is  in  a 
prosperous  state.  The  con- 
tributors are  tradespeople,  me- 
chanics, servants,  labourers, 
and  policemen. 

There  are  none. 

No  savings’  hank  in  the 
parish.  There  are  two  loan 
funds. 

"No  pawnbroker. 

There  are  pawnbrokers’ 
shops.  Cannot  further  an- 

There  are  none. 

There  are  pawnbrokers'  shops 
iu  the  parish,  and  it  is  with  the 
lowest  class  of  the  poor  that  their 
dealings  are  principally  carried  on. 

There  are  20  in  the  three 
parishes,  including  the  town 
“Chfrlen.  Illicit  distillation 
Prevails  to  a mischievous  ex- 
tent. 

Cannot  answer. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of 
public  houses  are  within  the 
parish,  but  I believe  (here  is 
a very  great  deal  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation going  on. 

I B B 
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Kilclooney  and  Cceagh  (part  of 
Ballinasloe)  . . Pop.  li,268. 

Kilclooney  . . Pop.  8,404. 

Ahaseragh  .•  .-Pop.  5,221. 

Aughrim,  Killalaghton, 
Kilgerili,  and  Killimor  Daly. 
Pop.  abouf7,000. 

Rev.  L.  Dillon,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Poundon, 

Rev.  Henry  Hunt. 

Rev.  Henry  Martin. ' 

The  head  landlord  of  some, 
and  the  middle-man  of  others. 

In  this  parish  the  lordoflhe 
soil  and  other  respectable 
persons  ; many  cabins,  Iiow- 
ever,  are  let  by  persons  whose 
chief  support  depends  upon  ' 
the  prpfil  rent. 

There  are  two  classes  of 
cabins,  one  belonging  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  the 
other  of  the  cottier  description, 

Farmers,  except  iii  towns  or 
large  villages. 

i£l  without  land,  and  from 
£l  10s.  to  £2  with  ground. 

With  a rood  of  land,  ^£3 ; 
wiihout  it,  £1  10s.  or  £2. 

Tlie  cottier  cabin  held  for 
work  under  the  tenant. 

Cabins  generally  built  by 
cottiers,  with  assistance  from 
landlord,  or  trustee,  or  the 
value  attached  to  the  garden 
or  acre  of  land,  and  grass  of 

.They  are  built  with  stone 
and  mortar,  thatched  with 
straw  or  heath,  and  some 
covered  with  a green  sod  ; 
very  badly  furnislied.  Many 
are  not  supplied  with  bed- 
steads ; bedding  very  uncom- 
fortable. 

Built  of  stone ; ill  furnished. 
Bedsteads  are  to  be  seen,  yet 
many  are  without  them  ; 
bedding  but  scanty. 

Very  few,  I should  say,  com- 
fortable, and  the  poorer  class 
(cottiers),  mentioned  before, 
miserable,  generally  sleeping 
on  straw,  without  bedsteads, 
and  very  bad  bedding ; a 
good  farmer,  however,  will 
have  his  house  well  provided 
in  this  respect. ' 

The  most  wretched,  as  to 
furniture  and  bedding,  or  con- 
struction. 

Upon  condition  of  giving 
daily  labour  in  lieu  of  worh. 

Here  generally  at  a fixed 
rent.  Duty-labour  not  required, 
aS'Volunlary  labour  is  so  cheap 
and  easily  procured. 

We  do  not  hear  of  duty- 
labour,  but  they  are  mostly 
bound  to  work  when  called 
upon  at  a lower  rate  of  wages 
than  the  average  rate  of  the 
country,  say  5rf. 

That  of  giving  work  at  a low 
hire  of  one  or  more  men. 
Duty-labour  not  usual  in  this 
neiglibourhood. 

There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
of  it  in  my  parish,  that  is,  in 
the  country  part ; in  the  town 
there  are  some  instances  of  it. 

In  almost  every  cabin  this  is 
the  case,  where  the  population 
is  so  dense. 

There  are  many  instances, 
but  I could  not  say  how  many. 

This  is  very  general  ; pre-» 
cise  number  cannot  be  stated. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  stationary. 
The  population  is  rather  in- 
creasing. 

I should  say  that, since  the  year 
1820,  when  I first  knew  the 
parish,  there  has  been  a mani- 
fest improvement  in  the  pea- 
santry; they  dress  belter,  &c. ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  sums 
spent  oil  whisky  they  could 
afford  many  more  comforts  ; of 
course,  these  have  been  always 
the  very  poor  and  destitute. 

I would  say  they  must  be  im- 
proved from  what  1 have  observed 
since  I came  here,  five  years  ago; 
the  principal  landlords  pay  the  tithe 
and  vestry  cess ; have  loivered  rents 
considerably,  ami  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  their  wants,  and  this  has  been 
going  on,  I believe,  since  1815.  I 
should  think  the  population  must  be 
increasing. 

Stationary. 

A small  district  of  one  of  my 
parishes. 

It  has  partaken  of  the  ge- 
neral dislurbiinces  when  they 
have  prevailed  elsewhere,  but 
its  proper  character  is  that  of 
a peaceable  parish. 

Perfectly  quiet  since  1820  ; 
at  that  time  I am  informed 
there  was  some  disturbance. 

Occasionally  disturbed,  par-, 
ticularly  in  the  years  1319  and  1830; 
I attribute  this  to  external  causes, 
and  general  disturbance  calling 
forth  the  latent  had  spirit  which 
might  otherwise  remain  dormant. 

There  is  a savings'  bank  in 
my  parish ; it  is  in  a prosper- 
ous state  ; tradesmen  of  every 
description,  and  labourers,  are 
the  general  contributors. 

There  is  a savings’  bank ; 
rather  prosperous;  persons 
who  have  a little  income  usu- 
ally try  to  put  by  a small  por- 
tion of  it,  but  the  labourer  i.s 
never  able  to  do  so,  his  wages 
are  so  small ; tradesmen  often 
deposit. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society,  but  we  have  a loan  fund  with 
a capital  of  £400,  thus  made  up : — 
from  county  Galway  committee  for 
loan  money,  £200;  subscribed  by  Sir 
Ross  Mole,  Bart.,  £100;  R.  H. 
Hunt,  rector,  100 ; thisinslitutionis 
doing  a vast  deal  of  good,  payments 
quite  regular,  and  no  loss  whatever. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

There  is  at  present  but  one 
pawnbroker’s  shop  in  my  parish  ; it 
is  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  poor 
their  dealings  are  principally  car- 
ried on. 

There  are  two  ; it  is  with  .the 
lowest  class  they  deal,  also 
with  tradespeople. 

We  have  no  pawnbrokers 
here. 

Not  one  in  the  union ; some, 
however,  sufficiently  conve- 
nient in  the  large  towns  of 
Ballinasloe  and  Loughrea. 

44  public  houses  in  my  pa- 
rish. Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  in  it. 

Alas!  they  are  awfully  nu- 
merous; (here  were  50  public 
houses  not  long  since  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood ; 
there  is  a party  of  excise  po- 
lice, but  it  is  rather  for  other 
places  than  this. 

I believe  20  licensed  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  not  to  any 
extent  in  this  parish,  but 
abounds  in  Roscommon,  ad- 
joining. 

Almost  innumerable.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail 
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Kilconnell  and  Aughrim. 
Pop.  4,T15. 

Killalaghfon  .-  Popf2,S82. 

Kiltullagh  and  Killinure. 
■ Pop:  4;634. 

Killyan  and  Kilroran; 
Pop.  10,178. 

Rev.  J-  O'Connor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawless,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Walsh,  p.  p, 

Rev.  Dennis  Kelly, 

Landedproprietors,  graziers, 
farmers. 

In  general  the  poor  are  (he 
landlords  of  cabins ; there  are 
some  proprietors  who  have 
cabins  built  on  their  lands. 

Some  cottiers  derive  under 
the  head  landlords,  but,  in 
general,  they  derive  under  the 
middle-men. 

The  ••  comfortable  cottages 
and  cabins  are  held  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  there 
fire  many  held  by  sub-tenants 
of  a miserable  description. 

From  £l  to  £2,  without 
land ; the  average  rent  is 
stated  in  answer  to  query 
25,  App.  P. 

The  usual  rent  for  cabias, 
without  land,  is  from  10^.  to 
£\  ; the  rent  of  cabins,  with 
land,  is  in  proportion  in  the 
quantity  of  land  attached  to 
the  cabin. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  is  in  or  about 
^1 ; if  there  is  land,  llie  rent 
is  in  proportion. 

Pioprietors  seldom  cliargr' 
any  rent  for  the  cabin,  it  being 
included  in  the  farm;  sub* 
tenants  pay  from  £3  to,  £i 
fur  a hovel  and  an  acre  of 
lain!. 

Built  with  stone,  where  ma- 
terials are  to  be  had  ; of  clay, 
sod,  or  mud  elsewhere,  gene- 
rally of  stone  hereabout.  One 
or  a couple  of  bedsteads  with 
bedding,  varying  in  quality, 
according  to  the  means  of 
the  occupier ; I do  not  see 
many  lying  on  the  floor. 

They  are  built  either  of  mud 
orstone.  Badlyfurnishedwilh 
bedsteads  and  otherwise;  the 
bedding  in  general  is  very 
bad. 

Of  a very  bad  description, 
and  miserably  furnished.  They 
are  sometimes  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  and  • very  often 
without  them,  and  the  bed- 
ding is  of  the  very  worst  de- 
scription. 

Tiiose  held  from  the  proprie- 
tors generally  of  stone  and' 
mortar,  and  wi.lh  comfortable 
covering;  those  of  sub-tenanis 
mere  mud  hovels,  and  very 
' miserable. 

Blit  one  farmer  in  these  pa- 
rislies  requires  duty-labour 
that  I know  of;  I am  certain 
it  is  not  general. 

The  occupiers  of  cabins  pay 
their  rent,  in  geiieral,  either 
in  money  or  labour. 

Cottiers  generally  pay  rent 
fortheircabinsaiidland.  They 
sometimes  give  duty-labour  in 
lieu  of.rent. 

No  conditions  from  proprie- 
tors ; sub-tenants  are  usually' 
bound  to  labour  for  their  land- 
lords at  a much  lower  rate 
than  tile  average  of  the  county. 

Very  few  such  instances. 

There  are  some  instances  of 
two  families  living  in  the 
same  cabin,  that  is,  under  the 
same  roof,  but  in  separate 
apartments. 

lu  a great  many. 

• 111  very  fevy. 

Of  the  two,  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  not  worse  ; when 
fairly  dealt  by  they  are  im- 
proving. The  population  cer- 
tainly increasing. 

In  general  poverty  lias  in- 
cressed,  because  there  are  more 
paujiers  nowthaii  were  m 1815; 
there  are  some  wliohave  improved  in 
their  circiunstancBs  ivitliin  these  six 
yearsjbut  Iheu  they  are  hut  few  when 
compared  to  the  entire  population  ; 
ill  general,  the  people  are  more  eii- 
lishteoed  than  they  were  in' 1815. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

-The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  my  parishes 
is  much  deteriorated  in  every 
respectsincelSlo.  Tliepopu- 
lation  increasing. 

Greatly  improved,  particu- 
larly in  the  management  of 
their  land.  The  population  iS‘ 
increasing  rapidly. 

In  the  year  1S20  there  was 
disturbance  here;  not  since,  to 
any  extent. 

The  parishes  committed  to  my 
cure  were  partially  disturbed 
by  ribbonmen,  but  not  since  ; 
there  was  not  one  in  either 
parish  hanged  or  transported 
these  30  years. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable,  exeqjt  in  the  years 
1819,  1820,  and  1821,  and 
then  comparatively  so  too. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

15  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

There  are  four  licensed 
liouses  in  the  parish  of  Capa- 
lagal,  and  three  in  the  parish 
of  Kilrnkle.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail ; there  were  a 
few  instances  of  thatdescrij> 
tion  within  this  year. 

There  are  five  or  six  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
sold.  I am  not  aware  of  any 
illicit  distillation  in  my  pa- 
rishes, but  I have  heard  of  one 
or  two  seizures  being  made 
by  the  Revenue. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
houses  where  spirituous  li- 
quors are  sold.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  but  to  a slight 
degree. 

1 B B 2 
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Killyan  and  Kilroran. 
Pop.  10,178. 

Beagh  . . 5,343. 

Kilraacduagh,  Kiltarton,  and 
Kilbeconty  ..  Pop.  11,234. 

Ballinakill  . . Pop.  13,103. 

Rev.  Patrick  McDermott,  p.  p. 

Walter  Butler,  Esq.  J.  p. 

The  Very  Rev.  K.  Hood,  I.LD. 
Dean  of  Kilmacduagh. 

Captain  Brunskill,  j.  p. 

Gentlemen  of  property. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  generally  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  and  their 
under-tenants. 

In  the  country,  the  landlords 
are  generally  the  owners  of 
the  estate;  in  the  town,  gene- 
rally the  shopkeepers. 

There  are  no  cottages  without 
land  ill  this  parish;  there  are  some 
miserable  cabins  on  the  road-sides, 
that  have  no  land  attached  to  them, 
aud  are  occupied  by  the  very  poorest 
class,  and  the  landlords  of  them 
don’t  hold  above  three  or  four  acres 
of  land  themselves. 

From  iCl  to  ^ 1 iOs.  without 
land,  and  £2  and  upwards 
for  a cabin  and  one  acre  of 
land. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  is  generally 
aboutifl ; and  from  ^2  to  £3 
with  an  acre  of  land. 

In  the  country  a cabin  is  very 
seldom  let  without  land ; when 
it  is  so,  the  rent  is  nominal ; 
seldom  amounts  to  13s.  or 

.ei. 

Cabins,  with  land,  say  an 
acre,  pay  £3  per  annum ; and 
cabins,  without  land,  from  £l 
to  £l  10s. 

Cabins  made  of  mud.  No 
bedsteads,  but  the  most  un~ 
comfortable  beddinj. 

The  cabins  of  the  poorest 
class  are  generally  built  of 
stones  without  mortar.  Some 
with  bedsteads,  a table,  and 
chair  or  stool ; and  betiding 
not  comfortable  in  general. 

Here  they  are  generally  built 
with  stone  and  covered  wilh 
straw,  consisting  of  two  and 
sometimes  three  apartments. 

i 

Slone  walls  thatched  with 
straw  or  sedge,  with  a wooden 
bedstead,  dresser  for  holding 
delf,  table,  chairs,  and  stools. 
Woollen  blankets  and  linen' 
sheets  of  their  own- maniifae- 
turing. 

Cottiers  never  pay  any  duty, 
but  an  extraordinary  rent. 

It  is  usual  for  labourers  to 
give  some  duty-work  in  lieu 
or  in  addition  to  their  rent, 
according  to  agreement. 

The  rent  is  frequently  paid 
in  labour. 

Few,ifaiiy,pay  duty-labour, 
and  those  that  do  pay  a small  por-i 
tliin  of  Jiurse-Iabour  for  drawing 
home  turf  annually;  and  those  are 
persons  keejiing  horses,  and  are  of 
comfortable  circumstances  generally, 

In  or  about  130. 

I believe  two  or  more  fami- 
lies are,  in  many  instances, 
living  in  the  same  cabin. 

Not  in  many  instances,  ex- 
cept ill  the  town. 

There  are,  in  many  instances, 
two  families  living  in  the  same 
cabin,  but  there  is  commonly  a divi- 
sion wall  between  them ; there  are 
some  exceptions  to  Ihc  above ; wlicio 
the  families  arc  small  they  lire  to* 

They  are  deteriorated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  badness  of  the 
times,  having  no  price  for 
linen  or  yarn,  which  is  their 
only  support.  The  population 
is  increasing. 

N.  B.  Linen  and  yarn  are 
the  only  staple  in  these  pa- 
rishes. 

I do  not  consider  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  improved  since  1815; 
and  I consider  the  population 
in  this  parish  to  have  increased 
very  considerably. 

The  poor  are,  I tliink,  im- 
proving. The  population  is 
increasing. 

is  quite  a difiereiit  costume,  : 
their  houses  are  also  much  iraj 
dows,  aud  cleanliness.  A gica: 

I have  been  resident  in  the 
parish  since  I retired  from  the  army, 
being  a period  of  nearly  17  years, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I think  the  condition  of  the 
jioar  much  better  now  than  when  I 
first  came  to  reside  amongst  them; 
.the  dress  of  both  thale  and  female 
so  improved  are  they  for  the  better; 
[iroveii,  both  in  chimneys,  glass  win- 
t increase  in  the  population. 

Quite  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  more  or 
less  disturbed  during  the  Terry- 
Alt  system,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  many  other  places. 

In  1819  and  1820  it  was 
much  disfurbed,  and  again  in 
1831  and  1832. 

Veryiiiudi  disturbed  in  18.S1 
by  the  Terries,  whom  I have 
cause  to  remember. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  hank  or 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

Tliere  is  not. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker's 
shop,  Io  my  knowledge,  in 
this  parish. 

There  is  one ; in  most  in- 
stances the  dealings  with  the  poor, 
but  in  numerous  instances  witli  a 
also,  who  endeavour  to  conceal  theii 

None  whatever. 

mucli  higher  class  of  persons 
distress. 

About  30  public-houses. 

I cannot  ascertain  Che  num-  ; 
her.  I believe  private  distil-  ' 
lation  prevails  in  some  degree. 

1 

As  far  as  I can  obtain  infor- 
mation, there  are  15  licensed  housed 
and  four  times  that  number  unli- 
censed; and  illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails to  a gieat  extent,  parlicubitly 
in  the  moimlainous  districts,  to  the 
very  great  injury  of  the  morals  and 
health  of  the  people. 
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Improved  verymueh  durii 


I have  been  a resident  in  the 


Deteriorated.  Increasing. 


! The  general  conduct  of  the  ( ] 

; poorer  classes  is.  I believe,  much  worse  since  tiie 
uiid  the  population  is  mucli  increased.  I stale  U 
'■  chissos  bus  bees  deteriorated  since  the  I’eaee  ii 
. the  very  cssc,nfial5  of  comfort.  W|iy  so.  wlieteas 
and  cheaper  now  iliaii  nt  the  time  of  the  late 
• ixipulutioii  has  womletfully  increased  since  wi 
I rssom-ce  for  a happy  and  comfortJibl*  maiiiteui 
' God  has,  indeed,  eudowcil  the  iauJ  of  Ireland 
tvliicli  may  be  a general  warrant  against  the 

— trutli  is,  and  facts  prov-e  it,  that  the  

obers.  Their  lir - 


the  war  ; at  present  I cannot 
think  it  is  improving,  still  the 
people  seem  comfortable, 
peaceable,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious, but  poor,  and.  expect 
better  times.  Strangers  in- 
crease the  population  every 
jear. 


parish  for  the  last  three  years 
only,  and  understand  that  the 
poorer  classes  have  deterio- 
rated since  1815,  and  that  the 
population  has  increased  and 
is  increasing. 

iiropoilion  to  tlio  increase  of  their  numl 
Iiorribly  contracted,  whereas  two  or  tli 
scarcely  sufficient  for  llic  comfortable  s> 


t the  general  condition  of  tho  iioorcr 
181S  in  feo.l  and  elotbing.  wliich  nre 
lod  and  clothing  are  more  abnndant 
ar?  but  tve  must  rcmemlicr  that  tiie 
out  any  proportiouabk  inotonse  of 
CO.  Tho  providence  and  bounty  of 
th  a slupcndous  degree  of  fertilitv. 
vfiil  calamity  of  starvation;  but  tiiii 

aivc  not  cliuir  resourecs  increased  in 

ileiiance.  iiiskad  of  being  extended,  oro 


years"  ago.  Industry  is  ind 
cxion  possible  betw*ec*ii  bolb. 


Generally  peaceable  ; if  dis- 
turbed at  all,  it  is  brought 
about  by  strangers,  and  sub- 
sides with  their  expulsion. 


Much  disturbed  by  the  Terry- 
alts  coming  into  it  about  three 
years  past,  when  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  farmers  wish- 
ed very  much  for  the  Insur- 
rection Act. 


The  united  parishes  here  are, 
in  general,  and  have  been 
during  that  period,  very  peace- 


LJ  when  thu  caiial>ili. 

f nro  convetled  into  inea- 
lat  slisll  become  of  order, 
become  of  society  ? Onicr 
illy  desiroycti,  and  society 


Iialdlitics  fur 


There  is  not 


either  in  or 


necessity  of  bdioldiiig  so  mncli  of  it  in  my  d 



1 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 No. 

There  are  four  houses  li- 
censed ; but  no  one  can  tell 
how  many  cabins  sell  spirits, 
as  ’lis  very  common  to  retail 
it  everywhere. 

There  is,  I believe,  but  one 
licensed  public  house  in  this 
parish,  but  unlicensed  houses 
that  sell  spirits  are  many. 
Illicit  distillation  very  preva- 
lent. , 

There  are  14  houses  of  this 
description  in  the  united  pa- 
rishes, Leitrim,  Kilcooley,  and 
Kilmeen,  and  no  illicit  distil- 
lation to  iny  knowledge  here. 

Two  public  houses. 

Clonrush  . . Pop.  3,084. 

Leitrim  , . Pop.  1,688. 

Leitrim,  Kilcoolev,&  Kilmeen. 
Pop.  2,956. 

Abbeygormigan  and  Killoran. 
Pop.  4,233. 

John  Burke,  "Eisq.  J.  p. 

W.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Esq.  j.p. 

Mr.  L.  Egan. 

Kev.  John  Griffin,  p.  r. 

Generally  small  farmer.? ; ca- 
bins very  poor. 

Generally  middle-men ; low 
in  li(e,  and  themselves  poor. 

Tlie  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  of  that  class  called 
middle-men. 

Middle-men. 

A cabin,  with  an  acre  of 
land,  from  50s.  to  £i,  paid  in 
woik  and  diet;  a cabin  20sl, 
if  a good  one  30s. 

From  to  £2  for  a cabin 

j'early  without  land ; with, 
suppose  a rood  of  ground, 
from  £2  10  to  £Z  10  yearly. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  is  from  10s.  to 
20s.  ; and  for  cabins,  with 
land,  from  20.t.  to  £3,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  land  annexed. 

Without  land,  £l ; with  land 
depends  on  the  number  of 
acres  let. 

Built  of  stones,  mid  clay  as 
mortar,  witli  a chimney  and  a 
window,  but  without  glass. 
Frequently  sleep  upon  the 
ground  on  a bundle  of  straw, 
with  very,  very  little  covering. 

They  are  mostly  very  bad 
and  very  badly  furnished,  and 
very  seldom  with  comfortable 
bedding  ; some  are  better  in 
every  respect,  and  have  com- 
fortable furniture  and  bed- 
ding. 

Those  cabins  are  wretchedly 
built  ami  miserably  furnished, 
generally  without  a bedstead  ; 

1 and  as  to  llieir  bedding,  the 
brute  beasts  might  boast  of 
j having  drier  and  more  com- 
fortable beds. 

M nd  wall,  badly  thatched ; 
generally  one  pot,  a chair  or 
stool,  sometimes  a table.  No 
bedsteads,  and  bedding  of  the 
worst  fiescriplion. 

1 know  of  no  duty-labour,  &c. 
Beni  or  labour  only  required. 

The  greater  part  pay  their 
rent  by  labour  at  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  with  some  cash ; 
others,  who  are  better  off,  and 
live  by  farming,  pay  their  rent 
in  cash  only. 

Dnty-lahour  is  sometimes  re- 
quired in  lieu  of  rent,  but  I 
■don't  know  that  it  is  required 
in  addition  to  rent. 

Some  labourers  hold  cottages 
and  gardens,  for  wliich  they 
pay  labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

There  are  a few  instances  of 
this  in  this  parish,  but  not 
many. 

I can’t  say  how  many  ; but 
can  say,  in  a great  many  in- 
stances. 

There  are -Some  few  instances 
of  two  families  living  under 
the  same  roof,  but  they  are 
always  separated  by  a parti- 
tion through  the  house. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five 
instances  within  my  know- 
ledge. 
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Clonfert  . . . Pop.  5,915- 

Clonfert,  Clonluskart,  and 
Kilmalinogue. 

Pop.  about  10,000. 

Dononaughta  , Pop.  2,'337, 

Killimore  and  Tyneraseragh 
Pop.  5', 399. 

Hubert  Moore,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  T.  Strajige  Butson. 

John  Allman,  Esq.  j.  p. 

. ; Rev.  F.  Cogldan. 

Farmers  are  the  landlords  of 
cabins  without  land. 

' Gentlemen  of  estate,  lessees, 
and  farmers. 

Poor  farmei'.s  hold  from  two 
to  seven  acres. 

Small  farmers,  who  give  a 
small  portion  of  vasie  landonhog 
to  the  cottager,  who  builds  a cabla 
thereon,  and  is  obliged  to  pay,  gene- 
, rally  in  \vork,  double  the  amount  of 
' rent  which  is  paid  by  his  landlord 
for  the  prime  part  of  the  land. 

9s.  Or  lO.s.  a year  for  a cabin 
without  landj  but  there  are  very 
few  cabins  that  have  not  land  at- 
tached to  them.  They  pay  a rent 
of  from  £l  to  £1  10s.  the  acre  for 
the  land,  and  no  extra  charge  for 
the  cabin. 

Cabins  are  seldom  hired  with- 
out land,  upon  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  which  will  the  rent 
depend. 

Cabins  are  so  bad  no  value 
is  set  on  them.  5s.  or 

£l  7s. 

Cabins,  without  land,  gene- 
rally rate  at  £i  to  10».’ 

per  annum. 

Some  of  the  cabins  are  built 
with  lime  and  stone,  the  fireplace 
in  the  centre,  and  the  bedroom  be- 
hind it.  On  the  verge  of  the  bogs 
the  cabins  are  built  of  sods  dug  from 
the  bog.  They-generally  have  bed- 
steads, straw  beds,  and  most  of  them 
iilankvts ; but  few  with  coml'orfable 
bedding. 

Generally  of  a bad  descrip- 
tion, and  some  mere  wretched 
hovels,  built  of  sods,  or  loose 
stones  plastered  slovenly.  For 
furniture,  a dresser  scantily 
supplied,  .a  common  table,  a 
chair  or  two,  and  stool,  iron- 
pot,  bedstead,  and  uncomfort- 
able bedding. 

Some  have  a bedstead,  with- 
out roof,  and  some  straw. 
Three  sleep  in  one. 

The  cabins  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  composed  of 
bog  earth,  clay,  or  dry  stone  walls, 
according  to  the  respective  localities; 
the  roof  fieqiiently  covered  with  sod, 
without  thatch,  and  propped.  Gene- 
rally there  is  a bedstead  in  each 
cabin,  but  of  tliu  coarsest  descrip- 
tion and  structure;  no  comfortable 
bedding. 

Labourers  invariably  agree 
fQ  pay  so  much  yearly  rent;  duty- 
labour  is  not  heard  of.  In  soine  in^ 
stancesthe  laboufer  gets  his  cottage  ' 
and  land  on  cheaper  terms  by  agree- 
ing to  work  for  his  landlord  on 
cheaper  terms. 

On  no  other  conditions  that 
I am  aware  of.  Duty-labour 
is  not  required,  except  by 
reason  of  reduced  rent,  or  ad- 
vantage of  some  other  kind. 

No  duty-labour  in  this  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  a demand 
• for  duty-labour,  except  where  Ihore 
is  question  of  the  steward  or  driver 
of  a landed  proprietor;  not  am  I 
aware  of  any  conditions,  exclusive 
of  rent,  upon  wliidi  cottiers  or  la- 
' lourers  hold  their  cabins  and  land. 

Very  few  indeed. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
instances ; but  they  are  few. 
Upon  an  intermarriage,  acabin 
is  speedily  appropriated,  with 
a spot  of  ground,  and  a new 
settlement  readily  efFeeled.  ■ 

In  many. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the 
! number  of  instances;  they 
1 are,  however,  very  many. 

They  are  rather  deteriorated 
than  improved.  The  popula- 
tion rapidly  increasing. 

I have  known  these  parishes 
for  30  years,  and  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  much  im- 
proved in  respect  to  the  mode 
of  cultivating  ground,  dress, 
and  general  appearance,  but 
deteriorated  in  respect  to  mo- 
rals. Population,  I should 
think,  not  much  increased. 

I think  they  are  worse  off. 

I cannot,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, answer  this  query;  but  caa 
state  it  as  the  universally  prevailing 
opinion  amongst  all  classes  that  a 
friglitful  deterioration  of  the  coo. 
diticm  of  the  people  has  taken  place 
in  the  period  referred  to.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary 
depression  of  every  description  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  popula- 
tion has,  I think,  increased  consider* 

Constantly  in  a very  dis- 
turbed stale. 

Always  disturbed  upon  the 
occurrence  of  any  opportunity 
favourable  to  insubordination. 

Very  much  disturbed  forsome 
years. 

In  the  year  1831  these  pa- 
rishes, and  Killimore  in  patiiculat, 
were  very  much  disturbed.  Several 
murders  and  outrages  on  properly 
were  committed;  but  there  3oes  not 
appear  to  be  anything  of  an  insur- 
rectionary spirit  prevauingat  present. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

No  savings'  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  few  licensed  pub- 
lic houses;  but,  in  manycabins, 
spirits  are  sold.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation still  prevails,  although 
the  Revenue  Police  have  de- 
stroyed very  many  illicit  dis- 
tilleries. 

It  would  be  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking to  count  the  number 
of  houses  in  which  spirituous 
liquors,  with  and  without  li- 
cence, are  retailed.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation abounds  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

About  20  or  SO.  Not  im- 
mediately in  this  parish;  but 
it  does  near  it. 

There  are  not  more  than  two 
nrthree  licensed  public  houses, 
bat  a great  number  in  which 
spiriluoua  liquors  are  soU- 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  in 
Killimore. 
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Portumtia  and  Kilnabronogiie. 
Pop.  6,392. 

Tynaraseragh.  Pop.  1,093. 

Union  of  Killinan. 
Pop,  9,149. 

Thomas  Blackslock,  Esq.  J.  p.  j Rev.  Peter  tSalvin,  p.  p.  j 

Major  Kelly,  j.  p. 

Capt.  Rathhourne,  J.  p. 

Two  persons  hold  cabins 
without  land. 

Some  are  immediately  under 
the  head  landlord,  others  under 
farmers,  &c.  &c. 

Some  of  the  small  farmers 
have  coarse  bad  spots  of 
ground  on  the  bog  side,  (not 
surveyed  upon  themselves,) 
which  they  let  to  people  in 
distress  for  shelter,  and  for 
which  they  get  exorbitant 
rents  paid  in  work,  to  the 
amount  of  .£3  an  acre. 

The  cabins  are  generally 
built  by  the  cottager  or  stnall 
farmer ; consequently  not 
charged  for. 

Cabins,  without  land,  rent  at 
about  i£l;  if  with  a quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  £2. 

A cabin  with  one  acre  of 
land  about  £2  10.?.,  without 
land  £1. 

The  cabins  are  generally  built 
of  stones  in  this  parish,  a few 
nearthebogsexcepted.  Badly 
off  for  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Some  may  have  a small  room 
inside  the  fireplace,  others  no 
room  and  miserably  furnished. 
For  the  most  part  no  bed- 
steads ; and  where  there 
are,  bed-clothes  and  bedding 
wretched. 

The  huts  (I  cannot  call  them 
: cabins)  at  tlie  liog  side  are  wretched 
1 hovels,  without  bed  or  bedstead,  or 
1 furniture;  there  is  a little  straw  in  I 

Stone  walls  with  thatched 
roof.  Bedsteads  aud  bedding 
most  miserable.. 

sleep;  the  only  comfort  they  have  is  a good  fire.  The  small 
farmers  are  a little  better  oS)  andnot  much;  their  cabins  are  bad  and 
dirty ; when  they  marry,  a bed  aud  bedstead  are  the  chief  part 
of  the  fortune;  the  children  lie  on  straw  in  the  corner;  the  old 
couple  occupy  the  bed  until  the  daughter  mairies,  and  then  she 
gets  it.  The  bed-clothes  are  old,  dirty,  and  miserable. 

Nodaty-iabour  in  this  parish, 
nor  is  it  usual  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Some  hold  them 
to  pay  in  work;  some  hold  to. 
pay  either  in  work  or  money, 
as  it  may  suit  either  party. 

The  owners  of  cabins  are 
generally  bound  to  duty-labour 
to  discharge  the  rent. 

I know  of  no  duty-labour  in 
addition  to  rent. 

Some  have  leases,  others 
are  tenants  at  will.  It  is  not 
usual  to  require  duty-labour. 

I do  not  believe  any  two 
families  live  in.  one  cabin  in 
this  parish. 

There  are  but  very  few  such 
instances. 

I know  of  no  instance,  in 
this  parish,  where  two  families 
live  in  the  same  cabin,  except 
where  the  son  brought  his 
wife  to  live  with  the  father. 

Not  certain.  . 

Since  the  year  1815, 1 think, 
the  poorer  classes  and  others  in  the 
parish  are  preatly  improved  in  every 
respect ; they  liave  all  got  rid  of' 
the  middle  landlord,  and  now  hold 
from  the  head  landlord  j all  that  is 
required  is  intercourse,  and  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  their  produce 
to  market.  The  population  has  iu- 
CTcased since  ISlh,  as  several  grass 
lands  are  set  Out  to  small  farmers. 

I am  appointed  to  this  pa- 
rish but  since-  the  latter  end  of 
183G,  and  therefore  cannot 
answer  since  1815;  during 
my  lime  here  I should  think 
the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  rather  stationary. 

I settled  in  this  parish  in 
1828,  since  when  the  people 
are  becoming  poorer,  particu- 
larly these  two  last  years, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of 
corn. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  .stationary.  The  po- 
pulation increasing. 

The  parish  has  been  3 good 
deal  disturbed  these  three 
years  back. 

My  parish  is  in  general  rather 
peaceable.  Not  many,  during 
the  late  disturbances  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  (I  mean 
the  Terry-Alt  system,)  have 
been  infected  with  it. 

This  parish  was  very  much 
disturbed,  for  a few  weeks,  in 
the  summer  of  1831 ; they 
are  now  very  peaceable  and 
orderly,  but  they  are  all  poli- 
ticians. 

The  parish  was  very  much 
disturbed  iu  the  year  1821 ; 
is  at  present  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  this  parish. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  whatsoever. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  tliis  parish. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
this  parish. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  here. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  this  parish. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

I believe  there  is  no  licensed 
public  house  in  this  parish. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  in 
those  parts  of  this  parish  where 
there  is  no  road  for  the  people 
to  go  to  market  with  their 
corn. 

There  are  a good  number  of 
public  houses  ; of  the  exact 
number  1 am  not  sure.  I 
know  of  no  instance  of  illicit 
distillation  at  present. 

There  is  no  licensed  public 
house  in  this  parish,  but  there 
are  three  houses  where  whisky 
is  sold.  There  is  no  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  this  parish,  but  it 
is  very  prevalent  iu  a neigh- 
bouring one. 

I suppose  there  are  251icensed 
public  houses  in  the  parish  for’ 
the  sale  . of  spirituous  liquors; 
and  possibly  as  many  more  not 
licensed,  in  consequence  of 
illicit  distillation,  which  pre- 
. vails  to  a very  great  extent. 
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Killinadeema  and  Ayle. 
.Pop.  2,647. 

Loughrea  . . Pop.  7,797. 

Union  of  Loughrea; 
Pop. 7,797. 

Kilcummiii  . . Pop.  9,S48 

Rev.  Michael  Coen,  p.  p. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Coen. 

Rev.  Samuel  Medlicotl. 

■ Rev.  John  fFihon. 

■ Farmers  and  middle-men. 

The  Marquis  Clanricarde 
principally;  those  who  derive 
under  him  by  long  lease  fre- 
quently sublet  to  others. 

Almosttlie  very  poorest  class, 
with  few  exceptions. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  generally  tenants 
who  derive  under  the  head 
landlords. 

With  land  (a  very  small 
share)  two  guineas ; without 
land,  i£l. 

Cabins,  with  one  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  garden,  set  at  the 
rale  of  £G,  £&,  and  £12  j)er 
acre  iu  the  suburbs  of  this 
town.  Cabins,  wilhnut  a gar- 
den, set  for  about  £l  per  year. 

A cabin  and  an  acre  of  ground 
ill  the  country,  rents  from 
£2  10-s.  to  s£3 ; in  town  the 
above  is  paid  for  a house  and 
half  a rood  of  ground. 

The  u.sual  rent  ofcabins,  with 
land,  is  from  £ 1 to  £2  sterling 
per  annum;  without  land,  Iron 
10s.  to  £L. 

Of  dry  wall  and  straw  thatch. 
Seldom  bedsteads  or  comfort-  ' 
able  bedding. 

The  belter  sort  consist  of  a 
Idlchen  with  one  or  two  small 
rooms,  the  rest  of  barely  a 
kitchen.  Some  have  bedsteads, 
but  very  many  sleep  on-  the 
ground  merely  on  a wad  of 
straw  ; the  bed-covering  is  in 
general  very  scanty,  and  of  the 
poorest  description. 

Generally  of  stone,  built  with- 
out mortar,  and  daubed  within 
and  without  with  mud,  and 
are  very  seldom  supplied  with 
even  middling  bed  and  bed- 
ding. 

The  walls  of  the  cabins  are 
builfof  stone,  plastered  inside 
with  mortar  of  lime  and  sand. 
In  some  of  these  there  are 
bedsteads,  and  in  some  none. 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

In  town  they  generally  pay 
in  cash ; in  the  country  many 
pay  by  labour. 

A certain  rent  agreed  for, 
and  labour  is  generally  taken 
in  lieu.  - 

I have  not  heard  of  any  duty- 
labour  being  paid  hi  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  rent  in  this 
parish. 

In  or  about  20. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
two  or  more  families  live  in 
the  -same  cabin. 

Instances  of  this  sort  are  very 
niimerou-s,  but  cannot  state 
their  number. 

I cannot  say. 

Deteriorated  in  consequence 
of  rack-rents.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

Every  day  deteriorating,  as 
we  have  very  little  .trade,  no 
manufactures,  no  public  works 
to  give  employment  to  the 
poor.  A.s  to  the  population,  I 
may  say  it  is  stationary. 

I think  pauperism  and  popu- 
lation are  both  upon  the  in- 
crease. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  parish 
seems  to  be  deteriorated  since 
the  peace,  and  the  population 
is  increasing. 

Mostly  peaceable. 

With  all  their  wants  and  pri- 
vatioHS  the  inliabilants  are  peace- 
able;  asfar  as  I can  know,  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  any  person  either 
executed  or  Iransportcii  from  this 
parish  for  illegal  practices  these  20 
years. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed during  that  period. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  in  this 
parish. 

No. 

Tliere  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

There  are  two  pawnbrokers’ 
offices,  whereamostdestruefive  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  poor  while  they 
have  any  thing  to  pawn. 

Two ; ’tis  with  the  poorest 
they  deal. 

None. 

There  are  no  public  houses  ; 
but  a few  unlicensed  houses 
that  sell  occasionally.  Very 
partially; 

There  are  74  licensed  public 
houses  in  the  parish.  No  illicit 
distillation  as  far  as  I know  is 
carried  on  here. 

Between  licensed  and  un- 
licensed there  are  about  150 
in  the  union.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  illicit  distillation. 

I cannot  say  what  is  the 
number  of  public  houses  in 
this  parish,  or  whether  illicit 
distillation  prevails  in  it  or  not. 
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Killaniii  and  Klieummin. 
Pop.  17,787. 

Cong.  . . Pop.  8,378. 

Ross.  . , Pop.  4,361. 

Union  of  Moylough. 
Pop.  6,794. 

Robert  Martin,  Esq. 

Bev.  Cecil  Crampton. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Heraghty,  p.  p. 

Rev.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  i>.  p. 

Both  landed  proprietors  and 
niiddle-men. 

The  middle-men,  bolding 
leases. 

The  principal  proprietors  are 
respectable,  and  most  of  the 
cottages  or  little  farms  are 
held  direct  under  them;  in 
many  instances,  however,  the 
holdings  under  them  are  re-let 
to  others. 

A mixed  class  of  the  higher 
and  middle  order. 

• From  30s.  to  £2  a-year, 
without  land  ; and  less  with 
land,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity. 

Without  land,  about  10s. 
a-year;  a cabin,  with  half 
an  acre,  usually  produces  40j. 
a-year. 

A cabin,  without  some  por- 
tion of  land,  is  scarcely  known : 
those  with  laud  are  let  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tify; for  tillable  medley  land, 
about  £2  per  half-acre. 

iT  yearly  for  cabins,  with- 
out land;  and  the  rent  of 
cabins,  with  land,  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  laud 
attached  to  them. 

They  are  built  with  stone, 
thatched  with  straw,  and,  in 
many  instances,  have  no  bed- 
steads, and  miserable  bedding. 

The  cabins  are  usually  built 
of  stone,  without  mortar ; 
they  have,  in  many  instances, 
neither  bedstead  nor  warm 
bedding. 

Alow  dry  stone  wall,  badly 
thatched  roof,  without  doors 
or  windows ; blocks  for  chairs, 
and  a three-legged  stool ; sel- 
dom any  bedsteads ; ferns  or 
hay,  generally,  for  beds  ; and 
one  old  blanket  often  to  serve 
for  the  entire  family. 

The  cabins  are,  in  general, 
of  the  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion, miserably  furnished; 
rarely  with  bedsteads,  and 
generally  most  uncomfortable 
bedding. 

On  condition  that  they  give 
a certain  portion  of  labour,  at 
a certain  price,  generally  what 
I have  before  stated. 

They  give  a stipulated  num- 
ber of  days’  work,  besides  the 
rent. 

Mostly  for  rent ; part  of 
which,  or  the  whole  at  times, 
for  labour. 

I know  of  none. 

Perhaps  about  100  in  the 
two  parishes. 

I know  of  only  a few  in* 
stances. 

There  are  many  instances 
where  the  old  father  and  mo- 
ther remain  with  the  last 
child,  when  married. 

There  are  400  instances. 

It  is  not  improved,  generally 
speaking ; I attribute  this  to 
the  want  of  education,  and  to 
the  remaining  effect  of  the  405. 
freeholtlersystem,  which  threw 
the  lands  into  farms  too  small 
(0  support  the  tenants.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I perceive  no  alteration  since 
1815.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Deteriorated,  because  tlie 
land  is  as  dear  now  as  it  was 
then ; the  bullocks  and  cows 
they  would  then  get  £l2ord£13 
for,  they  would  sell  them  now 
for  £5.  Oats  were  then  85.  9(i. 
per  cwt. ; they  sell  now  for 
3s.  lOd.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  has  deteriorated  very 
much  since  the  year  1SL5; 
and  the  population  is  on  the 
increase. 

I have  never  known  these 
parishes  disturbed. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

During  the  ribbon  system 
the  parish  was  for  a short  time 
partially  disturbed,  but  ever 
since  it  has  been  remarkably 
peaceable. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

Almost  every  house  situated 
on  the  high  road  is  a public 
house  ; and  illicit  distillation 
prevails  in  these  parishes. 

There  are  about  a dozen 
public  houses,  but  there  are 
many  unlicensed  ones.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails. 

Six  licensed  liouses ; spirits 
are  sold  in  many  others  not 
licensed.  Illicit  distillation 
not  very  prevaleiit, 

There  are  about  30  or  40 
public  houses.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  very  much  in  the 
union. 

1 n n 
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Ballymacwarcl  and  Clonkeen. 
Pop.  6,802. 

Castleblakeny  . . Pop. 

Monivae  . . Pop. 

Ballinaglera,  3d  part  of 
Drumreilly.  . Pop.  about 3000. 

Rev.  Patrick  Puffey,  p.  p- 

Rev,  Robert  Cadge. 

Rev.  T.  M‘Manus,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Brady,  p,  p. 

Farmers. 

For  the  most  part  in  this 
parish  theyare  the  landowners, 
who  are  Nobility  and  gentry. 

Of  the  gentry. 

Generally  they  are  petty  land- 
lords, of  the  lower  class  of 
people. 

Very  few  without  land  ; with 
land,  the  rent  is  generally 
^about  £2  per  acre. 

Fi'Omifil  5s.  to  £l  10s.,  ac- 
cording to  the  cabin  and  qua- 
lity of  land  ; and  in  this  case 
the  poor  man  has  to  thatch 
the  cabin. 

The  cabin  is  generally  let 
with  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of 
land,  which  portion  of  land 
pays  more  than  double  that  of 
the  average  rent. 

For  cabins  without  land,  £l  j 
cabins  with  a small  kitchen 
garden,  ^£1  lOs. 

Mostly  built  of  mud,  badly 
covered  and  very  badly  fur- 
nished ; few  having  bedsteads, 
but  bad  bedding. 

They  are  for  the  most  part 
built  of  mud  and  thatched  with 
straw  j wretchedly  furnished ; 
their  bedding  generally  of 
straw. 

Mere  huts,  with  scarcely  any 
furniture ; straw  supplies  the 
place  of  beds;  the  bedding  is 
wretched. 

Generally  without  any  de- 
scription of  furniture,  and  ill 
built;  without  any  sort  of  bed- 
sleads,  and  their  bedding  very 
uncomfortable. 

No  conditions  known  to  me 
exclusive  of  rent. 

They  rent  theirholdings  con- 
ditionally, that  they  are  to  pay 
their  rent  in  labour, 

They  are  generally  bound 
(when  called  on)  to  attend  at 
a low  rate  of  wages,  which  is 
stopped  in  lieu  of  rent.  ; 

1 

Usually  paid  in  money,  as 
there  is  no  employment  for 
such. 

There  are  but  few. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but 
it  is  very  generally  the  case. 

In  a great  many  instances 
there  are  two,  and  perhaps 
more  families  in  the  same 
cabin. 

Ninety. 

It  is  much  deteriorated.  The 
population  much  increased. 

As  far  as  I can  understand, 
stationary.  The  population 
increasing, 

Greatly  deteriorated ; very 
few,  if  any,  were  then  without 
a cow,  and  very  few  have  now 
any  such  thing.  It  diminished 
since  the  above  period. 

Deteriorated  in  consequence 
of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
markets.  Population  much 
increased,  together  with  rents, 
tithes,  and  other  taxes. 

Quite  peaceable  all  that  time,  ^ 
except  for  a little  time  in  1820. 

Peaceable,  except  during  the 
year  1820,  when  it  was  much  i 
disturbed.  ; 

Peaceable. 

Always  peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

No  establishment  of  the  kind 
here. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

No  establishment  ofthe  kind 

here. 

Tlicre  are  seven  or  eiglit. 
Illicit  distillation  I know  no- 
thing of. 

About  20.  Illicit  distillation 
not  to  a great  extent. 

The  number  of  licensed 
houses  is  five  ; the  number  of 
unlicensed  houses  is  perhaps 
double  that  number.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail  in  a 
portion  of  the  parish. 

No  licensed  house  in  the 
parish,  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
valent,having  no  other  means 
to  pay  the  landlords  rent,  for 
the  want  of  roads  and  bridges 
to  convey  grain  to  market,  as 
there  were  many  souls  lost  m 
rivers. 
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Cashcarrigan  . . Pop. 

Ennismagrath  . .Pop. 7,976. 

Killanumera  and  Killeny. 
Pop.  7,0S4. 

Union  of  Manor  Hamilton. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

Rev.  John  Maguire,  v.  p. 

John  TuUy,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  Magauran,  p.  p. 

Rev.  George  Crooke. 

Alihough  not  rich,  they 
generally  are  independent. 

Of  this  class  there  are  but 
few,  and  those  middling  farm- 
ers. holding  from  20  to  40 
acres  of  land. 

In  that  part  of  the  union  called 
Killamiraera  this  class  of  per- 
sons derive  from  the  landlords 
or  proprietors  of  the  estates  ; 
and  in  that  part  of  the  union  | 
called  Killeny  they  derive 
generally  from  middle-men. 

Small  farmers  or  shopkeepers. 

For  a cabin  without  land, 
from  £\  to  25s. ; for  a cabin 
with  land,  rent  in  proportion 
to  the  land  let  with  the  cabin. 

Few  cabins  without  some 
portion  of  land;  the  price  in 
general  regulated  by  the  value 
and  quantity. 

Cabins  without  gardens  in 
KilUnuinera  are  generally  exempt 
from  rent;  if  M-ith  land,  ihe  rent  is 
in  proportion  to  Ihe  quantity  oi'land 
attached  to  them.  In  Killeny  cahins 
are  generally  subject  to  rent,  which  , 
Varies  according  to  tlieiresteut  and  ' 
state  of  repair. 

From  £2  to  ^ 4 without  land. 
I know  of  no  cabins  let  with 
hind  in  this  union,  except  to 
labourers  and  herds. 

The  building  of  a bad  de- 
scription, badly  thatched,  and 
badly  supplied  with  bedsteads 
aud  bedding. 

1 

Tiiose  cabins  are  in  some 
cases  built  of  Slone,  but  in 
general  mud  walls ; their  bed- 
steads and  bedding,  in  most 
cases,  uncomfortable;  the  fur- 
niture bad. 

Generally  very  uncomfortable 
and  badly  furnished;  the  in- 
mates sleep  on  beds  of  straw 
or  rushes  strewed  ou  the 
ground ; the  bed-covering  is 
very  miserable. 

The  cabins  are  usually  poor 
and  badly  furnished. 

On  condition  of  paying  the 
stipulated  rent  in  cash  or 
labour,  as  may  be  fixed  on 
between  the  parties. 

I am  not  aware  that  duty- 
; work  is  required  from  persons 
■ occupying  such  houses.  In 
some  cases  work  is  taken  in 
part  payment  of  rent. 

Thegreater  number  of  cottiers 
in  that  part  of  the  union  called  Killa- 
luimeti  nre  persons  ivho  have  been 
deprived  of  their  land  for  the  purpose 
of  forming,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  land  proprietors,  large  farms. 
There  are  some  instances  of  labonre; 

Sometimes  duty-labour  in 
addition  to  rent. 

rs  pajdng  duty-work  for  cabins. 

I know  of  no  second  family 
residing  constantly  in  the  same 
cabin. 

I do  not  know,  nor  do  I be- 
lieve, any  two  families  reside 
1 in  the  same  apartments  of  the 
same  cabin.  , 

There  are  few  or  no  instances 
of  more  than  one  family  re- 
siding in  the  same  house. 

In  my  experience  such  a 
case  has  seldom  occurred. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  rather  deteriorated. 
The  population  increasing  in 
number,  but  diminishing  in 
weallli  and  comforts. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  seems  to  be  sta- 
tionary ; if  any  change,  not 
for  the  better,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  low  price  of  pro- 
visions, &c.,  and  the  total 
want  of  employment  for  the 
female  industrious  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Population 
is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated  since  the  peace 
of  1815.  The  population  has 
increased  since  that  period. 

Condition  stationary.  Popu- 
lation increasing. 

The  parish  peaceable  always, 
except  trifling  party  quarrels 
in  towns. 

This  parish  has  been  peace- 
able during  that  period. 

The  state  of  this  parish  is 
peaceable. 

Extremely  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society,  consequently  no  con- 
tributors. 

Not  any  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

No  such  institution  in  this 
parish. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers'  shops  in 
my  parish. 

Not  any  pawnbrokers  in  this 
parish. 

My  reply  is  as  to  query  20. 

Not  one. 

There  are  three  licensed 
bouses.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails when  oats  are  at  a low 
price. 

There  are  10  public  houses 
in  this  parish. 

There  is  only  one  bouse 
licensed  for  retailing  spirituous 
liquors.  Illicit  dislillalioii  does 
not  prevail  to  any  great  extent. 

Illicit  distillation  prevails.  1 
cannot  state  the  number  of 
public  houses ; it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary. 

1 CC2 
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Bornacoola,  2d  division  of 
Mohill. — Pop.  about  8.000. 

Fenagh  . . . Pop.  4,172. 

Fenagh  . . . Pop.  4,172. 

Union  of  Kiltoghart  and  Gowel, 
Pop.  16,434. 

Rev.  James  O'Ftrrall,  p.  p- 

Rev.  A.  Gannon,  p.  ?. 

John  Lawder,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Dr.  Slevin,  p,  p. 

Tliey  are  generally  small 
farmers,  holding’  from  sis  to 
thirty  acres  of  land. 

The  laiidloVds  of  cottages  are 
generally  country  farmers. 

Lowest. 

Persons  holding  small  farms. 

Cabins,  with  a rood  of  land, 
rents  from  40s.  to  50s.,  and  so 
on  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land  given ; cabins 
without  land,  with  turf  bank, 
at  JL 

Cabins,  without  land,  are  ge- 
nerally let  at  10s.  a-year ; with 
land,  from  30s.  to  40s.  a-year. 

According  to  size. 

Cabin,  and  rood  of  garden, 
£2 ; cabin,  without  land,  £l. 

They  are  wretched  buildings, 
some  built  of  clay  mortar,  some  of 
bog-sods,  and  others  of  stone  with- 
out mortar;  badly  furnished,  being 
only  supplied  generally  with  a pot, 
small  box,  and  sometimes  a table. 
The  majority  are  not  supplied  witli 
bedsteads,  but  lie  on  the  ground 
upon  straw.  Tliey  sometimes  have 
not  supplied  with  comfortable  beddic 
air  and  rain,  which  sometimes  fails  o 

The  walls  of  these  cabins  are 
generally  made  of  mud,  and 
covered  with  straw.  In  the 
poorer  ones  there  are  no  bed- 
steads ; even  where  there  are, 
bedding  is  always  bad. 

Some  built  with  stone,  and 
some  built  with  mud,  which 
is  generally  the  warmest.  As 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, not. 

Of  mud  walls  generally.  Pur- 
nished  with  bare  bedsteads, 
straw  beds,  old  blankets,  one 
pot,  &c.  &c. 

blocks  raised  on  stones,  ivhich  they  xise  as  bedsteads.  They  are 
g,  their  blanket  not  being  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  night 
□ them. 

They  often  hold  their  cabins 
and  gardens  by  giving  labour  to 
their  landlords  iu  lieu  of  rent;  the 
landlord  being  also  bound  to  give 
them  employment.  Duty-labour  is 
not  required. 

These  cabins  are  generally 
held  for  rent;  if  labour  is  re- 
quired, it  is  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Not  to  my  knowledge,  but 
they  pay  their  rent  by  labour. 

No  duty-work  in  this  parish. 

There  are  five  or  six  cases  in 
■which  two  families  reside  in  the 
same  bouse ; but  it  often  happens 
that  there  are  separate  dwellings 
made  of  the  same,  house,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  the 
Subletting  Act. 

I do  not  know  any  instance 
of  two  families  residing  in  the 
same  cabin  iu  this  parish. 

I have  not  heard  of  one. 

In  100  instances,  and  more. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  deteriorated  since 
the  peace  of  1815;  they  have  not 
the  same  amount  of  wages,  it  being 
nearly  double  at  that  time  what  it 
is  at  present : they  could  earn 

money  by  the  con-acre  flax  andspiu- 
ning,  and  by  the  rearing  of  pigs ; 
but  not  so  now.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  isgeiierally  deteriorated 
since  the  peace,  and  that  in 
pecuniaryrespects.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  parish  is  rather 
increasing. 

Pretty  much  the  same.  Con-  . 
tinues  the  same. 

Their  condition  is  daily  de- 
teriorating. The  population 
increasing. 

This  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, and  very  few  depreda- 
tions committed,  since  that 
period. 

This  parish  is  perfectly  tran- 
quil at  present,  and,  I believe, 
has  been  so  since  that  period. 

Pretty  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  here. 

There  is  no  institution  of 
that  kind  in  tliis  parish. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank.  A loan 
fund  did  exist  for  three  years  in 
Cartick-ou-Shannon ; but,  ftom  bad 
repayments,  owing  to  the  many 
wants  of  those  relieved,  the  society, 
from  having  £120  in  hand,  and 
likely  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
people,  has  been  ultimately  dis- 
solved. 

None. 

No  such  institution  exists  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

Thereare  two  licensedhonses, 
and  about  20  unlicensed, 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
sold.  Illicit  distillation  does 
prevail  in  tliis  parish. 

There  are  only  three  public 
houses  in  this  parish.  There 
are  instances  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion inthis  parish  occasionally, 

There  are  a great  number  of 
people  selling  whisky;  and 
illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
small  degree. 

There  are  nearly  50  public 
houses  in  the  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 
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Kiltoghart,  Murhaiie  District. 
Pop.  16,434. 

Kiltoghart  . . Pop.  16,434. 

Kiltubride  . , Pop.  6,503. 

Mohill  . . . Pop.  16,664. 

Rev,  M.  Heslin. 

Mr.  Oiceji  M'Greal. 

St.  George  Little,  Esq. 

Lord  Clements. 

They  are  farmers,  holding 
small  and  some  large  hold- 
ings, and  sliopkeepers. 

The  small  farmers. 

Rather  respectable. 

Small  farmers;  or,  near  the 
town,  some  shopkeepers,  or 
others,  who  have  made  some 
money. 

Without  land,  about  £\ ; 
with  land,  half  a rood,  £\  lOs. 
If  more  land  be  given,  the 
rent  is  high  in  proportion. 

With  one  rood  of  land, 
£\  10s.,  and  without  land, 
^1 ; that  is  in  the  country, 
and  not  in  the  small  towns. 

From  to  £3. 

.£1.  They  generally  have  a 
little  garden  attached,  which, 
though  very  small,  brings  the 
rent  up  to  £l  10s.,  or  £2. 

These  cabins  are  built  of 
mud,  or  of  hog-sods;  the  furniture 
consists  of  a few  stools,  some  uten- 
sils to  jirepare  their  food,  and  a few 
noggins  to  drink  out  of.  They  are 
not  supplied  with  bedsteads ; the 
bedding  is  miserable,  consisting,  in 
some  seasons,  of  straw  and  hay,  in 
other  seasons  of  green  rushes;  in 
most  cases  there  is  no  covering,  e.xc' 
worn  cloak  of  the  mother,  or  big  coal 

Generally  built  of  day  and 
stones;  furnished  with  a few  forms 
or  stools  to  sit  on ; a single  board 
or  shelf  forms  the  ilresser.  Scldt 
or  rushes  spread  on  tlie  ground;  no 
dows,  but  occasionally  stutFed  with 
flake  made  of  rods  for  closing  the  do 

Partly  stone  and  mud  wall. 
Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Very  bad,  indeed;  covered 
with  scraws  and  a little  bad 
thatch,  which  keep  out  the 
wet  imperfectly,  Often  no 
bedsteads,  and  the  blankets 
in  rags;  they  sleep  on  straw 
near  the  fire. 

)in  any  beds,  except  straw 
shutters  or  glass  to  tlie  wiu- 
straw  or  rushes; a hurdle  or 

ept  the  almost 
b of  the  father. 

Labourers  or  cottiers  hold 
their  cabins  at  a stipulated  sum, 
which  sum  (I  would  call  it  a 
debt)  they  discharge  by  working  a 
certain  number  of  (lays  for  certain 
wages.  No  duty-work  is  required 
in  addition. 

Cabins  and  land  are  often 
given  in  lieu  of  work.  Sel- 
dom duty-labour  is  required 
in  addition  to  rent. 

In  no  instance.  It  is  not 
usual. 

i 

The  rent  is  almost  invariably 
paid  in  labour,  but  is  bar- 
gained for  in  money. 

In  about  50  instances. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  except 
a few  in  small  towns,  who 
may  hire  lodgings  at  intervals. 

In  some  instances. 

There  are  often  two  families 
of  relatives  lodged  under  the 
same  roof  in  the  country; 
and  in  the  town  there  are 
many  eases  of  two  families  of 
strangers. 

I think  the  general  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  dele- 
riorated,  in  every  respect, 
since  the  peace,  in  1815. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Deteriorated  in  their  circum- 
stances, through  means  of  pay- 
ing rack-rents  and  exorbitant 
taxes.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Not  improved  in  any  degree. 
Increasing.  . 

I am  but  lately  acquainted 
with  the  parish;  but  I am 
told  that  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  deteriorated,  and  that 
the  population  is  increasing. 

It  iias  been  peaceable. 

Disturbed  at  some  periods, 
and  only  in  few  parts  are  now 
peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank. 

There  are  none. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

There  are  none. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  10  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  to  any  great  extent. 

About  200,  including  the 
small  towns.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  so  much 
now  as  heretofore. 

Six.  It  does. 

About  30;  but  illicit  distil- 
lation is  so  extremely  preva- 
lent, that  spirits  are  to  be  had 
in  almost  every  townland. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Leitrim — Baronies  Mohill,  Rossclogher. 


Mohill  . . Pop.  16,664. 

Rosioever  and  Ballintulick. 
Pop.  13, 370. 

Rossinver  . . Pop.  13,370. 

Rossinver  . . Pop.  13,370. 

John  O’Brien,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  j.  p. 

William  Connolly,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  class  of  persons  gene- 
rally in  my  part  of  the  parish 
letting  cabins  are  of  the  mid- 
dling class  of  farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  lauded  proprietors. 

Upper  class  of  persons. 

Those  holding  land  with 
their  cabins  pay  so  much  an  acre, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  laud  ; 
those  that  hold  only  the  cabin  and 
a small  garden  pay  generally  from 
12s.  to  £1  a- year. 

Without  land,  about  i£l  10.?.; 
with  about  a quarter  of  an 
acre,  about  £2. 

According  to  the  quantity  of 
laud  aUached;  without  land, 
about  ^1  per  aunum. 

According  to  the  quantity  of 
land  attached;  without  land, 
about  £l  per  annum. 

Thev  generally  are  mud-wall 
cabins,  but  poorly  furnished. 
They  are  supplied  with  bed- 
steads, except  a very  poor 
person  indeed ; their  bed- 
clothes, generally  speahiug, 
are  not  the  most  comfortable. 

Of  the  very  worst;  badly 
furnished.  No  bedsteads,  and 
very  uncomfortable  bedding. 

They  are  low-built,  and  con- 
tain two  apartments ; and 
have  a bedstead,  with  blankets 
and  straw. 

They  are  low-built,  contain 
two  apartments,  and  have  a 
bedstead,  with  blankets  and 
straw. 

Those  that  hold  land  with 
•their  cabin  pay  so  much  an  aero,  ac- 
cording to  the  value;  those  that  hold 
only  a cabin  and  small  garden  pay  ft 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  rent.  Son 
pay  throe  or  four  duty-days  in  the  yi 
from  a labourer ; I never  hear  oC  its 

For  labour;  somegive  duty- 
labour  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

:uni  1^.  to  i'l  a-year,  and  get  \voi-k 
ne  landlords  make  all  their  tenants 
lar;  it  is  not  usual  to  require  duty 
being  done. 

Very  little  duty-labour. 

Very  little  or  no  duty-labour. 

I could  form  no  opinion. 

About  60. 

None. 

4 

None. 

i 

I consider  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes 
much  improved  since  the 
peace  (1815),  their  clothing 
much  better,  and  their  ap- 
pearance. The  population, 
according  to  the  late  return, 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase 
a little  in  this  parish. 

Deteriorated.  The  popula- 
tion increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
much  better  since  1815.  Po- 
pulation is  on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
rather  better  since  1815.  The 
population  oil  the  increase, 

This  parish  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed during  that  period  j 
they  are  very  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable,  but  well  inclined 
to  be  riotous. 

Peaceable,  but  well  inclined 
to  be  riotous. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  iu 
my  parish. 

None. 

None.  1 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  my  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  know  the  number 
of  public  houses  in  my  parish. 
I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
clerk  of  the  . peace  of  the 
county.  Illicit  distillation 
prevails  very  much. 

Only  one  licensed  house, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
district.  Illicit  distillation 
nearly  abandoned. 

About  15  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  exist,  but  not 
so  extensively  as  formerly. 

About  15  houses.  Uliat 
distillation  does  exist,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  I\Iayo — Baronies  Burrishooie,  Murrisk. 


Aughagower  . . Pop.  11,963. 

Islandeady  . . Pop.  8,564. 

Kilmaclash  . . Pop.  4,080. 

Kilmina  and  Kilinaclasser. 
Pop.  12,444. 

Rev.  Peter  Ward,  p.  p. 

Theobald  Burke,  Esq,  j.  p. 

G.  A. Taylor,  Esq.  Civ.Engineer. 

Rev.  Myles  Sheridan,  p.  p. 

The  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  landlovd.s,  in  general,  are 
the  great  laurled  proprietors, 
with  a few  of  the  middling 
gentry. 

The  landlords  of  cottages 
are  small  tenants  themselves. 

Cottages  are  generally  let  by 
personshaving  small  holdings 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  average  rate  of  rent  is 
£]  7s.  6d.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a tenant  builds  a cabin,  for 
which  he  charges  from  lOa.  toi'lj 
and  if  there  be  a rood  or  any  por- 
tion of  laud  annexed,  the  beggar 
who  takes  it  pays  at  the  rate  of 
£3  or  £4  per  acre,  according  to  the  ■ 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land,  is  from  lOr.  to  £1 : if 
there  is  land  attached  to  if,  suppose 
a cabhage-garden,  the  charge  is 
very  high,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  £2 

quality  of  the  laud. 

The  rent  of  cabin.%  with 
land,  varies  from  ^1  lOs.  to 
£Z  3s. ; without  land,  £1  Is. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land,  10?.;  wiih  half 
an  acre,  from  30s.  to  40.?.,  in 
proportion  to  convenience,  or 
quality  of  the  land. 

They  are  mostly  built  with 
stone,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  mortar;  they  are  in 
general  waterproof.  The  furniture 
consists  of  one  or  two  bedsteads, 
one  or  two  stools,  and  two  small 
tables,  sometimes  two  or  three  chairs, 
and  two  pots  (frequently  hut  one). 
One  half  of  the  people  sleep  on  the 

Their  cabins,  in  general,  are 
built  of  loose  stones,  some- 
times dashed  ; their  furniture 
consists  of  two  or  three  chairs, 
and  a large  form,  upon  which 
they  eat.  Their  bedding  very 
bad. 

Those  cabins  are  hovels  of 
the  most  wretched  description, 
with  no  furniture,  save  a 
stool  or  two,  and  a straw  bed 
in  the  corner.  No  bedstead.?. 

In  some  instances  the  land- 
lord of  cottages  subdivides  his  house,  and 
gives  a portion  to  Iho  cottager ; but  gene* 
rally  small  cottages  of  stone  are  erected  on 
llic  portion  ol'land  llio  cottager  lakes,  Oe- 
nerulty  beds  of  straw  are  traced  on  poles, 
airil  supported  at  iicud  and  foot  by  stones  lo 
raise  llicm  from  tlie  damp  of  afloor.  tlie  roof 
of  ivliich  is  b.idly  tlialclieil.  Tlio  furiiitiiro 
merely  wliat  is  necessary  lo  iireparo  and 
take  diet.  The  bedding  extremely  bail; 
ami,  deplorable  to  say,  in  some  instances 
none  wlrutever. 

floor,  on  straw ; and  about  a seventh 
clothes  they  wear  by  day.  I know  n 

part  of  them  scarcely  have  any  blankeis,  covered  only  by  llie  tattered 
mny  families,  sometimes  eisrht  in  number,  without  a sinirle  blanket. 

For  rent.  No  duty-labour. 

In  many  cases  they  pay  for 
their  cabins  in  labour;  in 
others  in  cash. 

Labourers  and  cottiers  hold 
their  cabin.?  and  land  often 
for  a stipulated  sum,  as  rent ; 
and  a number  of  days  in  the 
year,  as  duty-labour. 

Rent  paid  in  cash, 

You  rarely  find  two  families 
in  the  same  cabin;  I think  it 
is  not  the  case  in  16  instances. 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
three  or  four  instances  where 
more  than  one  family  resides 
in  one  cabin. 

In,  at  least,  30  instances. 

In  very  few  instances;  the 
poorest,  if  possible,  endeavour  to  liave 
a cabin;  theiv  bedding  being  gene- 
rally bud,  and  their  sense  of  morality 
and  delicacy  so  great,  that,  seeing 
no  ineims  of  redress,  they  would  wish 
to  veil  their  poverty  from  each  other. 

Much  deteriorated ; the  rents 
and  taxes  are  too  high,  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  low. 
The  population  is  still  increas- 
ing. 

standing,  increasing  to  a vast  exti 
of  subdividing  their  holdings  wit 
principal  cause  of  their  povei  ty  ; 
rent  fur  their  little  holdings,  they 

From  this  being  nn  agricul- 
tural parish,  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  during  the  war,  was  prosper- 
ous in  the  extreme;  since  then  their 
condition  has  deteriorated  consider- 
ably; the  population  is,  notwith- 
rnt.  I regret  to  say  that  to  the  habit 
h their  grown  families  I attribute  the 
for,  admitting  they  did  trot  pay  Is. 
must  continue  paupers. 

1 The  condition 
1 classasUmostilfcidaill 
till!  pnace  in  1815.  owii 
III  Jim;'.  1322,  my  (bill 

to  lltioVbVlhrksTi 
t think,  sliowing  aii 
yours,  of  220  souls.  T 
4,030  Irish  acres,  inol 
tmus, flakes,  and  to.ad 

of  the  poorer 

iy  dulerioraiod  since 

ilr  h^ra^ensorof 
vly,nmlnamoiinied 

iiieiviise.  in  eicht 
he  patisii  contains 
udius  bogs,  moiin- 
s,  being  somutliing 

liird  of  arabin  and 
liioiigh  tliis  onicuiii- 
not  fail  me)  tlum 
is  neither  lowD-resi- 

Deteriorated  in  a great  de- 
(ftce.  The  linen  trade  is  worse  aowtTian 
tlien,  and  llw  lierring  fislicry  failerl  on  this 
^s^^since.  One  porlioii^of  those  pnrislios, 
lo  tho  failure  of  tlio  fisliory!  u^tiio'ln- 
lerior  and  eastern  parts,  carrying  on  tlio 
wcavinv  business,  siiffiTcd  by  tlie  liiiluro  of 
tile  otlier.  Also  lire  population  increasing, 
tbc  price  of  resources  lower,  and  Ihc  rout 
as  high  if  not  higher,  in  some  instances, 
have  all  oonliibuted  lo  reirdor  tlrcir  con- 
dition raiioli  worse. 

upon  Irish^acics  Uic  poinibilion  of  tlie  purish  to  bo  moro'dnnse  (it  my  ioomoty<iocs 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
little  disturbed  these  three 
years  back. 

The  pari.shhas 
been  disturbed, 
hut  particnlariy 
during  the  last 
three  years. 

Ivldcfaftlso^nt 

etreot  of  raising 
this  part  of  the 

Peaceable,  except  that  in  the 
winter  of  1831  the  people 
assembled  in  bodies,  calling 
for  a reduction  of  rent,  and 
provision  against  their  threat- 
ening. 

There  is  not. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
in  this  parish. 

There  is  no 
savings’  bank 
orbenefitsociety 
in  the  parish. 

it  'api!mx“mtuin“« 

is  neecssitv  wliicli 
forces  man  lo  re- 

None. 

eiitcri)|)S.  I'rora  Itieso  fuels  I reason 
loses  a country  lo  Ihe  danger  of  famino 
bed  a space.  4.  That,  under  such  cir- 
s.  5.  'i  hat  no  svenre  fund  can  exist,  in 
ijectcd  to,  either  manufucliircs  must  be 
ion  of  tliu  land  thov  live  on. 

Ulus:—!.  ‘i'Imt  pnpuialion,  without  capili 
from  the  .iccideiit  of  an  imfitvouinblu  son 
ciimstancus,  tcnl.Iionuvvrmodc-int-,  ciiiit 
such  0 slate  of  society,  for  the  psymeui  o 
. introtlucej.  or  liie  number  of  inhaiiitmtls 

mijiei-nmueut  *5'suun  of  inipiuviii-  the  luiul.but  lo  oxliaiisl  it  by  lliu  siieeessiou  of  iiulilTe 
.son.  3.  That  tile  nnmbi'V  of  persons  liere  stalerl  camuit  exist  ill  (Oriifort  oii^  circiimsoi' 

r rent,  6.  That,  to  .ax'oiil  those  periotlical  ratiirns  of  lariiioe  whicti  liiis^cuiititrv  lias  heuii  sul 
rviliicac]  lo  iut  aei'lciiluii'iil  sUiiiiliinl,  cnlciilotoil  bv  the  nalim*  nxiont  luiti  stni.>  M -Mliiv... 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

There  tire  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  here. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

Three  are  licensed  to  sell 
spirits.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails but  to  a limited  extent. 

There  are  about  six  public 
houses  in  tliis  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  lias  increased  here 
for  these  few  jears,  arising 
from  the  cheapness  of  grain. 

I do  not  believe  there  are  any 
public  houses  in  tlie  piiri.sh; 
there  were  one  or  two,  but, 
owing  lo  the  number  of  hou.ses 
where  illicit  distillation  is  car- 
ried on  and  whisky  sold,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
licences. 

No  public  houses  (I  mean 
licensed  houses)  in  this  parish. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail here,  but  the  sale  of  illicit 
spirits  does. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Baronies  Burrishoole,  Cavra. 


Kilmina  . . Pop.  9,000. 

Aglisli,  Ballyhaiie,and  Breaffy. 
! Pop.  11,787. 

Castlebar,  or  Aglish.  I 

Pop.  19,111.  ' 

Borriscarra,  Ballintuhber,  and 
lialfofTowaghty  .Pop.  8,374. 

Rev.  Charles  Hargrove. 

Rq'/. Richard  Gibbons, James  BI‘Aljpinc,i.v.'^  John  Kirby, v.t-. 

Generally  poor  people,  who 
may  have  a second  cabin  on 
their  little  farm,  or  set  a small 
plot  to  build  on. 

For  the  most  part  landed 
proprietors. 

Generally  gentlemen  oflaiid- 
ed  property,  but  in  four  cases 
out  of  five  very  much  em- 
barrassed ; and,  whether  their 
estates  are  large  or  small, 
without  capital  or  ready 
money. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  of  the  feeholders, 
the  farmers,  and  holders  of 
land  of  from  four  acres  to  50 
acres,  whom  they  employ  to 
earn  the  rent  at  least. 

About  .£1  per  annum  with- 
out ground  ; with  ground,  va- 
rying according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

Cabins  withoutland,  i£l  10s. 
per  year ; and  cabins  with  a 
rood  of  land,  £2  per  year. 

A cabin  with  about  an  Eng- 
lish acre  of  land,  i£l  10^.  or 
15s.  There  is  seldom  a 
cabin  without  land,  unless  oc- 
cupied by  a beggar  or  poor 
person. 

Very  poor;  most  miserably 
furnished;  seldom  with  bed- 
ding; often  without  chair  or 
table, 

Cabins  of  labourers  low  and 
thatched,  with  a wretched 
mean  appearance ; furniture 
consisting  of  a chest,  chair, 
stools,  a few  pots,  bedsteads, 
with  uncomfortable  bedding. 
This  description  by  no  means 
includes  the  cottages  of  the 
villagers  generally. 

They  have  generally  two 
rooms,  two  bedsteads ; and  I 
was  imieh  surprised  at  find- 
ing, even  in  the  smallest,  at 
least  one  feather  bed.  The 
bedding  is  warm,  but  their 
families,  being  large,  are  much 
crowded. 

These  cabins  are  from  20  to 
25  feet  long,  and  10  or  12 
' wide,  badly  furnished,  and 
badlylhatch.  No  bedeilsteads, 
and  scarcely  any  feather  beds, 
straw  being  generally  used. 

Cliiefly  rent,  but  little  duty- 
labour. 

In  no  case  are  rent  and  labour 
jointly  exacted  of  the  cottier. 
Duty-labour  is  given  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  now  seldom 
required;  tenants  generally  volun- 
teer a couple  of  daj's’  labour  to  a 
resident  laodloi'd  in  the  liarvest, 
with  horse  and  cart,  if  they  have 

Labourers  or  cottiers  pay 
from  90s.  to  25s.  per  year  for 
their  cottage,  and  pay  the 
rent  in  day-labour,  at  Qd.  per 
day. 

Commonly,  bull  cannot  say 
how  often. 

In  about  30  instances. 

In  a great  many  instances ; 
they  are  generally,  however, 
two  brothers’  families,  or  near 
relations. 

There  are  some  instances  that 
two  families,  and  even  three, 
reside  in  the  same  house  or 
cabin,  but  these  houses  are 
from  20  to  30  feet  long,  and 
from  10  to  12  feet  wide. 

I have  not  been  in  the  parish 
lor  quite  lour  years,  but  the 
condition  of  the  poor  seems  to 
me  deteriorating  every  year. 
Population  rapidly  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
jjeople  is  deteriorated  since 
the  year  lS15,in  consequence 
of  the  great  reduction  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  linen  trade.  Tlie  po- 
pulation is  gradually  increas- 

Since  1815  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  decidedly  improved ; 
every  new  cabin  is  of  a better  de- 
scription than  the  old  ones ; 'shoes 
ami  stockings  are  seldom  wanting: 

I recollect  when  tiiey  were  seldom 
worn;  the  clothing  of  the  peasantry 
is  better.  They  are  more  enlight- 
ened, but  still  it  is  hard  to  hear 
the  truth  from  tliem  in  anything. 
The  falling  off  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture checked  improveinent  more  i 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  improved,  but  de- 
teriorated,since  the  linen  trade 
has  been  suppressed.  The 
population  is  on  the  increase 
very  sensibly. 

Ihan  anything. 

I think  peaceable  .=ince  I 
came  into  it,  with  little  ex-  ■ 
ception. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable,  except  oe- 
, casional  rows  at  fairs. 

No  disturbance  or  disaffec- 
tion had  appeared  at  any 
time  in  the-se  parishes. 

None. 

Not  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  is  a very  flourishing  I 
savings’  bank  in  Castlebar, 

1 established  eleven  years,  in- 
creasing every  year  ; the  con- 
tributors are  small  farmers, 
mechanics,  labourers,  police, 
&c. 

No  savings’  banks. 

None. 

None. 

I believe,  but  am  not  sure, 
tliat  there  ai'o  a few  in  Castlebar. 
It  is  with  tlie  lowest  class  tlieit 
dealings  are  carried  on.  Pawning, 
I consider,  prevails  very  much  in 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

this  country  in  the  lower  classes. 

I know  not  of  any  licensed : 
but  illegal  spirits  are,  I under- 
stand, sold  in  many  houses, 
though  not  much  made  in  this 
parish,  but  in  the  adjoining 
distvict.s,  which  present  more 
favourable  opportunities. 

In  the  rural  districts  eight. 

I do  not  know.  Illicit  whis- 
ky is  sold  very  much,  though 
not  distilled  in  the  parish; 
illicit  distillation  prevails  in 
neighbouring  parishes  more 
remote  from  the  police. 

There  are  about  10  under 
licence,  and  a few  more  not 
licensed.  Illicit  distillation 

prevails  in  some  parts  near 
the  mountains. 
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Balia,  Drum,  &c . . Pop.  6 , 627 

. Kilcoleman  . . Pop.  S,391. 

Killvine  and  half  of  Crossboynt 
Pop.  4,710. 

i.  Castlcmore  and  Kilcoleman. 
Pop.  11,485. 

I»ev.  Patrick  Nolan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  D’Arcy  Sirr. 

Rev.  David  JanninQs,  r.  i>. 

Rev.  B.  Duncan,  p.  p. 

Landlords  of  cottages  and 
cabins  are  generally  gentle- 
men, estated  men. 

The  landlords  generally ; 
fiiere  are  very  few  sub-tenants 
in  this  parish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  town  ofClare- 
morris. 

Of  the  middle  class. 

Generally  those  personscalled 
middle-men. 

Rent  of  cabins,  without  land, 
from  lOi.  to  20s.;  wUli  land, 
their  cabins  are  included  in  the 
land. 

A cabin,  with  one  rood  of 
gi-ound,  generally  rents  at  £l 
jjer  annum,  which  is  paid  in 
labour. 

Cabins,  with  alittle  plot,  pay 
from  20j.  to  25^. ; and  with- 
out it  from  10^.  to  12s. 

About  £'B  for  a cabin  and  an 
acre  of  land,  which  is  the 
usual  mode  of  letting. 

Cabins  built  of  stones  ; most 
have  chimneys ; of  lale  the 
liouses  are  pretty  good,  with 
two  or  three  windows,  walls 
plastered  inside.  Bad  bedding, 
bedsteads. 

Loose  stone  or  bog-sods 
dashed  with  clay.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  they  have  fur- 
niture, seldom  a bedstead,  the 
place  of  one  being  supplied 
with  a few  sticks  covered  with 

straw,andhavingone  sheet  and 

one  blanket;  a rickelty  stool  or 
two  complete  the  equipment. 

Some,  sods  piled  one  over 
the  other;  and  others  stone, 
without  mortar,  but  plastered 
with  cow’-dung  and  clay,  in 
order  to  make  it  somewhat 
warm;  quite  unable  to  pur- 
chase lime  for  the  purpose. 

Generally  wretched  hovels, 
built  of  stones  without  mortar, 
and  tiiinly  covered  with  straw; 
u pot  and  a few  seats,  called 
stools.  Generally  one  set  of 
bedsteads ; bedding  straw, 
with  very  indiff’erent  covering. 

Labourers  and  cottiers  are 
tenanis-at-will.  No  duty-work 
at  present  required. 

They  are  generally  lenanls- 
at-will.  There  is  no  duty-la- 
bour; da)'-Iaboiir,  as  before 
stated,  is  commonly  accepted 
for  rent. 

Together  with  some  rent, 
they  are,  in  some  cases, obliged 
to  give  daty-worlv. 

On  condition  of  working  for 
the  landlord  when  called  upon. 

Few  families  reside  in  the 
same  cabins,  except  in  towns, 
where  there  are  room-keepers. 

ol  Claremortis,  where  tlieru 

In  general  they  have  sepa- 
rate cabins ; in  1831  there  were  67 
cabins  in  which  there  were  two  fami- 
lies resident.  This  practice,  which 
is  rare  in  rural  districts,  prevails 
chiefly  with  us  in  and  near  the  town 
are  now  33  cabins  of  this  description. 

I know  there  are  some  in- 
stances, but  the  exact  number 
I can’t  say,  as  I’m  not  long  in 
the  parish;  I believe  there 
are  a good  many.  i 

I cannot  state  exactly ; it  is 
often  the  case. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  classes  is  not  improved, 
but  rather  deteriorated,  since 
1815,  on  account  of  the  fall  in 
the  linen  trade,  fall  in  the  price 
of  cattle,  high  rent  of  ground 
above  the  level  of  the  markets, 
tithes,  and  grand-jury  jobbing. 

1 Poverty  is  greater  from  the 
1 scarcity  of  employment  and 
the  high  price  ofiand  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  crops. 

Rapidly  deteriorating,  owing 
principally  to  excessive  rents. 
Population  increasing. 

Much  deteriorated;  thestock 
and  means  of  the  poor  have 
been  exhausted. 

My  parishes  have  been  peace- 
able, so  far  as  loyalty  to  the 
King  and  Government ; there 
have  been  local  disturbances, 
owing  to  tithes  and  high  rent, 
which  have  subsided. 

Peaceable  in  general,  except- 
ing market  affrays  and  rescue 
of  tithe  seizures. 

Quite  peaceable- 

Most  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
societies  ill  my  parishes. 

No. 

None  whatsoever. 

There  is  not. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
parishes. 

No. 

Not  any. 

There  is  not. 

i heie  are  a good  many  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed.  There  is  some  illicit 
fiislillation. 

There  were  upwards  of  42 
licensed  houses ; but  the  unli- 
censed houses  have  carried  on 
a successful  coinpelilion.  Il- 
licit distillation  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,  and  keeps  up  the 
price  ofcorn  generally  througli 
the  county. 

Seven  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillatloudoes  not  prevail. 

About  five  licensed  retailers ; 
others  retail  occasionally. 
Sometime.s  especially  when 
the  price  of  grain  is  low. 
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Kilcoleman  . . Pop.  5,427. 

Kilmavee  . . Pop.5,491. 

ICilturragh  . Pop.  2,128-. 

Kilcommon  East. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Henry  Browne,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Eev.  Robert  Hepburne,  p.  p. 

Myles  M-Donnell,  Esq. 

Rev.  Patrick  Gildea,  p.  p. 

The  small  farmers. 

The  gentry  of  the  country, 
and  landed  proprietors. 

They  are  generally  of  the 
second-class  oflandlords,  who 
derive  their  interest  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  lent  of  a cabin,  with 
half  an  acre  of  lantl,  is  gene- 
rally  £2 ; a cabin  without 
’ land,  from  15s.  to  £l. 

^1  with  a little  land,  and 
10s.  without  it. 

£l  a-year,  withoutland;  with 
land,  there  is  no  particular 
rent  attached  to  the  cabin,  as 
both  land  and  cabin  are  rented 
at  a sum  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the 
land. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
without  land,  is-  from  to 

£2 ; of  cabins,  with  land,  the 
rent  is  according  to  the  quality 
and  quantity. 

Tliey  are  generally  built 
without  mortars  if  of  stone, 
and  often  of  bog-sods;  little 
or  no  furniture,  and  a coarse 
blanket,  with  straw  for  bed. 

Miserable  beyond  descrip- 
tion ; no  furniture,  with  the 
exception  of  a little  pot,  in 
which  generally  they  carry  in 
tlie  water  and  boil  their  scanty 
food.  No  bedsteads;  straw. 

Almost  all  of  mud  walls,  lit- 
tle better  than  pigsties,  furnished 
with  a form  or.  two,  and  perhaps  a 
deal  table ; awretcbed  bed  of  straw 
in  the  corner  next  the  fire,  on  the 
earthen  floor:  and  as  for  bedding, 
tliey  consider  themselves  well  off  if 
they  have  a fold  of  a blanket.  They 
have  no  such  thing  as  bedsteads. 

The  cabins  are  generally 
built  of  mud  or  sods ; the  furuiture 
generally  consists  of  a few  stools, 
and  other  indifferent  articles,  with- 
out either  bedsteads  or  comfortable 
bedding,  and,iu  many  cases,  without 
bed-clothes  of  any  description,  save 
those  they  wear  as  their  common  or 
daily  apparel. 

They  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  cabin  in  labour,  at 
6d,  per  day.  No  duty-labour. 

There  are  but  two  or  three 
instances  of  duty-labour. 

Chiefly  upon  the  conditions 
of  their  paying  the  rent  of  these 
cabins  and  land.  In  someinstances 
they  are  bound  by  lease  to  pay  duty- 
work  from  five  to  ten  days  yearly. 

The  cottiers  are  regularly 
bound  to  work  for  their  land- 
lords, and  the  duty-work  is 
always  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

Very  few. 

Perhaps  in  30. 

About  40  or  50. 

Two  or  more  families  are 
frequently  obliged  to  reside  in  the 
same  cabin,  owing  in  some  cases  to 
the  stress  of  weather,  or  the  havock 
usually  committed  from  the  storms 
arising  along  the  sea-coasts. 

I think  improved  in  clothing 
and  houses.  Population  on 
the  increase. 

I think  deteriorated,  in  con- 
sequence of  high-  rents  and 
the  low  prices  of  the  produce 
of  the  land.  Increasing. 

Certainly  deteriorated.  I 
take  it  from  the  increasing 
population,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  anything  like  a suf- 
ficiency of  land  for  their  sup- 
port ; they  must  consequently 
be  poor. 

The'Conditioii  of  the  people 
is  deteriorated,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  increase  of  population  and 
want  of  employment. 

Peaceable. 

Never  disturbed. 

Always  perfectly  peaceable, 
except  when  tithes  are  de- 
manded. 

There  had  been  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  year  1831, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  evil 
tendency,  all  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  famine  or  the 
craving  of  appetite. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  19  licensed  houses 
this  year,  and  many  unli- 
censed. Illicit  distillation  does 
prevail. 

Two  public  houses.  It  does 
prevail. 

About  50  ; and  I am  informed 
there  is  not  one  regularly  li- 
censed house  amongst  them. 
Illicit  distillation  does  prevail. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is 
no  public  house  within  the 
precincts  of  this  parish.  lUicit 
distillation,  however,  exists, 
but  does  not  prevail. 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Mayo— Baronies  Erris  (half),  Gallen. 


Kilcommon  West. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Kilcommon  and  Kilmore, 
Pop.  22,498. 

Killasser  . . Pop.  6,581. 

Toomore  . . Pop.  3,576. 

Rev.  M.  Kelly,  p.  p. 

Capt.  Ireland,  Mag.  of  Police. 

Rev.  J.  M'Nully,  p.  p. 

I Rev.  J.  Henry. 

Persons  denominated  mid- 
dle-men, who  derive  their  in- 
terest from  the  head  landlord. 

Middle-men,  having-  small 
properties,  from  £100  to 
iPl50  per  annum. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
landlords  of  cabins. 

Generally  much  distressed. 

Cabins,  without  land,  from 
.j£l  to  £\  5s.;  with  land, rent 
'accordingto  quality-and  quan- 
tity. 

Cabins,  without  land,  pay 
about  £l ; and,  with  an  acre, 
or  thereabouts,  £2  .per  an- 

_ I know  but  of  one  cabin ; it 
is  let  at  15j.  per  year;  the 
landlord  is  as  poor  as  the 
tenant. 

Cabins  without  land,  about 
i£l;  cabins  with  land,  at  the 
rate  of  £2  lOj.  for  the  cabin 
and  an  acre,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

The  cabins  are  made  ofmnd 
or  sods;  (he  furniture  gene- 
rally consists  of  a few  stools, 
a pot  to  boil  food,  and  have 
neither  bedsteads  nor  bedding. 

Generally  mud  orsod  cabins ; 
furniture  two  or  three  slools, 
and. a metal  pot.  Neither  bed- 
steads nor  bedding. 

Cabins  are  -generally  built 
along  the  verges  of  bogs, 
sometimes  dug  into  a turf 
bank,  and  covered  with  heath 
or  rushes,  sometimes  built  with 
sods.  Nobedsteads  in  many  in- 
stances ; no  bed  to  lie  on,  but 
a wad  of  straw  or  heath,  with 
very  little  bed-clothes. 

Built  of  raw  stone,  without 
mortar,  in  a careless  manner, 
•scarcely  without  furniture  of 
the  most  wretched  description. 
Their  bed  generally  straw,  and 
in  many  cases  withoutblankets. 
Without  bedsteads. 

The  cottiers  are,  in  general, 
bound  to  work  for  their  land- 
lords, and  their  earnings  go  in 
payment  of  rent.  Jn  some 
cases  duty-labour  is  required 
in  addition  to  rent. 

In  some  cases  duty-labour 
is  required  in  addition  to  rent; 
but,  generally,  the  cottier  is  bound 
to  work  for  fcis  landlord,  for  which 
he  receives  the  usual  wages,  which 
go  in  payment  of  his  rent. 

The  few  that  may  be  pay 
very  high  for  their  land  ; they 
give  labour'in  lieu  of  rent. 

Cabins  held  by  rent,  occa- 
sionally giving  labour  when 
they  get  employment,  and 
settle  their  account  of  rent  in 
money. 

Very  often  two  families  re- 
side in  the  same  cabin. 

Ill  many  instances  two  fa- 
milies reside  in  the  same 
cabin. 

There  are  but  few  instances 
of  this  kind  in  this  parish.  ' 

About  40. 

The  population  increasing, 
The  condition  deteriorated, 

Deteriorated  in  every  re- 
spect. Population  increasing. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes  is 
much  deteriorated  in  every 
respect  since  the  specified 
period,  and  is  daily  -getting 
worse.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Prog-ressively  deteriorating 
annually.  Increasing. 

There  had  been  some  dis- 
turbance, but  now,  in  fact, 
tranquil. 

My  knowledge  only  covers 
a period  of  two  years,  within 
which  timethe  district  liasbeen 
much  disturbed,  but  is  now 
returning  to  tranquillity. 

It  was  partially  disturbed 
two  years  since  by  a few  nocturnal 
miscreants  from  other  districts,  but 
directed  in  their  operations  by  a few 
ruffians  in  this  parish,  in  order  to 
avenge  their  own  reputed  injuries  ; 
but  (thank  God  !)  I succeeded  in  re- 
storing peace  and  good-will  amones 

No  disturbance  except  what 
might  occasionally  arise  at 
fairs  and  public  meetings,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  elections. 

t them. 

Neither  savings'  bank  nor 
benefit  society. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  licensed  house  in  the 
parish.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails, and  generally,  in  conse- 
<}uence,  enables  persons  en- 
pged  ill  tliis  traffic  to  pay 
high  rents. 

No  licensed  house  in  either 
of  the  two  parishes.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail,  and 
it  is  from  illicit  traffic  that  the 
landlords  are  enabled  to  get 
high  rents  in  these  parishes. 

There  is  not  a single  licensed 
house  in  the  parish  ; there 
are  a few  houses  where  illicit 
spirits  are  retailed.  Private  or 
illicit  distillation  does  prevail 
in  every  part  of  the  parish. 

There  are  three  licensed 
wliisky  houses,  and  illicit 
spirits  retailed  by  200  other 
houses.  It  does  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent. 
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Balliiicala  .•  . Pop.  3,031. 

Ballinrobe  . . Pop.  8,933. 

Ballinrobe  . . Pop.  8,933. 

Cong  . . Pop.  8,378. 

Charles  Cromie,  Esq. 

Courincy  Kenny,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Very  llev.  Thomas  J.  Burgh, 
Dean  ofCloyne. 

John  Fynn,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  landed  proprietors. 

From  the  vast  increase  of 
popul-ution,  cabins  aiidcottages 
are  continually  building  on 
the  land  of  every  class  of  per- 
sons; in  general,  the  cabins 
are  held  from  under-tenants, 
not  from  proprietors. 

Gentlemen. 

There  are  some  resident  gen- 
try and  some  middle-men. 

Cabins  with  one  rood  of  land 
let  by  middle-men  for  per 

year;  without  laud,  for  £1  per. 
year. 

Without  land,  from  155.  to 
a- year;  with  con  acre, 
from  j£2  to  £3  a-year. 

' From  105.  to  £2  for 

cabins  without  land,  and  £4, 
for  cabins  with  one  rood  of 
land. 

Houses,  without  land,  fetch 
from  105.  to  £1 ; land  to  such 
is  generally  let  in  small  quan- 
tities, about  £2  per  acre. 

Cottiers  have  the  worst  and 
poorest  description.  No  bed- 
steads, and  straw  for  bedding ; 
but  many  of  the  landholders 
employed  in  farming  their  own 
land  are  comfortably  lodged. 

Built  with  dry  walls  of  lime- 
stone generally,  plastered  in- 
side with  mortar  or  clay  ; some 
have  ciiimneys,  size  from  T2  to 
14  or  16  feet  wide,  and  from  20 
to  30  feet  long.  Some  have 
bedsteads,;  the  bedding  is 
generally  bad. 

Walls  built  without  mortar, 
but  the  stone  is  very  fine ; 
thatched  with  straw  over  peal- 
sods  and  wading.  Bedsteads 
are  scarce,  and  the  covering 
in  general  quite  insufficient ; 
many  of  the  family  often  in 
one  bed, with  little  strawunder, 
and  on  the  clay  floor. 

Generally  built  of  limestone 

dry ; allerw.irils  morWi-  is  applied  witliin. 
paU  ^SbUanU  have  comfoJuWa 

gairof  blankcU,  and^about  100  of 

for  a sum  of  f27.  remitted  me  for  11, e poor 
by  Mr.  Tidman,  Independent  minisler, 
Finsbury-sviuarc.Lootlon. 

Generally  labour  taken  in 
place  of  rent. 

They  hold  without  lease,  an<l 
many  of  them  pay  the  rent  in 
work,  at  6d.  per  day.  It  is  not 
usual  to  require  duty-work, 
except  in  lieu  of  rent. 

None,  exclusive  of  rent.  In 
some  instances  so  many  days’ 
work,  or  some  turf,  &c.,  have 
been  included. 

None  Other  than  labour  when 
retpiired  for  the  rent.  Duly-ivotk  not 
required  Irom cottiers  or  labourers, liut 
it  w.isa  custom  in  some  old  leases  For 
thelandholderstogivcacerfain  num- 
1 ber  ofdaysjfromlO  to20  in  each  year, 
to  their  landholders  when  luirrieti. 

None. 

I dare  say  in  very  many  in- 
stances, but  I have  no  idea  of 
the  number. 

I cannot  ascertain  this : the 
cabins  , which  consist  of  two 
rooms  often  contain  two  fami- 
lies ; the  poor  weavers  require 
Loth,  but  often  have  their  loom 
and  family  and  pig  in  one. 

In  the  village  of  Cong  there 
are  several  so  circumstanced; 
perhaps  20. 

I should  say  stationary. 
Population  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  improved  since  the  peace 
in  1815;  lattvihutetheiinproveinei-.t 
lat  period:  the  tenaiits  have  become 
slowei  eii,  as  they  now  feel  they  have 
le  population  is  increasing. 

1 am  not  conscious  of  any 
iliffurencc  in  Ihcir  coaclition,  except- 
ing what  arises  from  mote  or  less 
productive  seasons : there  is  a strong 

this  parish ; it  is  a most  melancholy 
case  that  it  cannot  he  procured  for 

I consider  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  improved  much  since 
1815:  their  houses  are  vastly  more 
comfbrtalile,  their  land  is  in  a bftler 
state  of  agiiculture,  their  condition 
generally  better;  and,  if  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  could  be  prevented,  it 
tvouhl  tend  vastly  to  greater  im- 
provement. 

to  the  lowoting  uf  the  rent  since  t 
more  industrious  since  the  rent  wa 
an  iiiletest  in  their  holdings.  Ti 

them ; tlie  state  of  the  poor  may  be  of  e.-caggerated  or  concealed  misery  in  some  cases ; I liave  stated  as  I 
believe : the  crying  want  is  that  of  employment  to  labourers ; and  the  colony  of  poor  weavers  brought 
from  the  North  somoyesrs  ago  have  no  remunerating  price  for  their  linen  at  6d.  orCjft.  per  yard,  tlie  material 
being  too  costly  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  cloth ; some  of  them  ate  more  to  be  compassionated  tlian  the 
labourers,  and  botlimoro  than  drolling  beggars,  who  seldom  fuel  want  of  bed-K:lothes  or  somewhat  to  eat. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  has  always  been 
more  peaceable  than  the  sur- 
rounding parishes ; at  present 
it  is  perfectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable  throughout. 

About  two  years  since  some 
disturbance  existed ; a few 
examples  in  a neighbouring 
parish,  and  increase  of  the 
police  ibree  in  this,  put  a stop 
to  it. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish.  I think  it  would 
be  a great  encouragement  to 
sobriety  and  habits  of  industry. 

No.  Few  of  the  poor  could 
spare  any  part  of  such  small 
earnings  as  I have  specified. 

None. 

None. 

I consider  it  very  fortunate 
that  tliere  is  no  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  this  parish. 

- None. 

None. 

One  public  house.  Illicit 
disUllation  not  at  present  pre- 

About  25  have  taken  out 
licences  this  year ; the  number 
varies,  but  I regret  to  say  is 
rather  increasing.  Private 
distillation  was  neverprevaleiit 
in  this  parish. 

About  60  public  bouses.  The 
illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail. 

About  20.  I understand 
illicit  distillation  does  prevail 
in  some  places. 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Mayo— Barony  Kilmain. 


Kilcomraon  . . Pop.  6,507. 

Kilcommon  and  Robeen. 
1 • Pop.  9,700. 

Kilcomraon  and  Robeen. 
Pop.  9,700. 

Kilcommon  and  Robeen. 
Pop.  9,700. 

Rev.  W,  Smith. 

James  Knox  Gildea,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  James  M'Hale,  r.  p. 

Thomas  S.  Lindsay,  Esq.  j.  p. 

. Generally  wealthy. 

Generally,  in  those  parishes, 
are  persons  who  hold  the  land 
in  fee;  but,  in  some  instances, 
holders  of  old  leases. 

What  are  called  the  higher 
order  of  gentry. 

I do  not  understand  this 
query. 

Cabins  are  seldom  let  with- 
out land,  and  are  scarcely 
taken  into  account. 

; A cabin  with  an  acre  gene- 
: rally  rents  from  £1  10s.  to 
£2 ; that  without  land,  (as 
far  as  I can  ascertain,)  =61. 

Cabins  with  land  are  usually 
valued  at  £2  per  aiinmn, 
without  land  from  a61  to  10-r. 

It  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity  of  ground  lei  with  a cabin. 
I never  heard  of  a cabin  being 
let  without  land. 

Very  poor.  A few  have 
feather  or  chaff  beds ; but  I 
fear,  the  great  majority  lie 
upon  straw. 

Built  of  limestone,  and 
thatched  with  straw ; fur- 
nished with  deal  table,  a few 
stools,  bedstead  roughly  put 
together;  straw  beds,  blan- 
kets of  worse  kind.  The  more 
comfortable  have  feather  beds. 

Tile  cabins  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  built  of  stone,  some  with 
and  some  without  mortar ; oilier 
cabins  are  made  of  sod.  Fur- 
nished usually  with  a pot  and 
stool.  Some  supplied  with  bed- 
steads; the  greater  part  with- 
out any.  The  bedding  one 
poor  worn  cover. 

Badly  built,  open  to  the  rain 
and  wind;  in  general  there  aro  a 
few  exceptions.  Some  have  beds 
and  bedding,  but  nut  comfortable  in 
the  eyes  of  a stranger;  allatefUlhv 
in  the  extreme,  even  those  who  are 
above  want,  and  could  well  keep 
themselves  and  houses  dean. 

In  general  the  rent  i.s  paid 
by  labour,  when  they  can  get 
employment.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  duty-labour. 

I know  of  no  conditions  ex- 
clusive of  rent  that  labourers  or 
cottiers  liold  their  cabins.  Duty- 
work  has  long  since  been  done  away, 

During  the  will  of  the  land- 
lord. Diily-labonris  generally 
required  in  addition  to  rent. 

Duty-labour  was  very  gene- 
ral, but  only  existed  now  in  a few 
instances.  Many  jiursons  give  a 
certain  number  of  men  a cabin  and 

except  in  few  cases,  where  old  leases 
are  in  being. 

a cotiplu  of  acres,  grass  of  a cow,  if  required,  and  the 
remainder  in  cash,  in  lieu  of  wages;  in  these  instances 
wages  are  calculated  at  Gd.  pet  day  per  annum. 

Very  few. 

There  are  some  instances, 
but  cannot  say  how  many. 

In  many  instances. 

Tills  is  a comm.m  practice, 
and  any  good  that  was  proposed 
from  the  enactment  airaiiist  sublet- 

j ting  IS  ilone  away  with  by  it.  The 
' from  being  apparently  divided,  on  Ihi 
comers  into  his  house,  divides  with  0 
three  and  four  families  liviug  in  this  n 

landlord  takes  care  to  prevent  a second  house  being  built,  or  ihe  tenement 
! marriage  of  either  a son  or  a daughter  of  the  holder  of  it.  He  takes  the  new- 
lem,  as  well  as  in  land ; to  neither  is  there  a perceptible  division.  I know  of 
laiuier  in  one  house,  and  one  tenement,  originally  destined  but  for  one  family. 

I have  been  only  here  for 
seven  years,  and  do  not  think 
their  condition  at  all  improved 
in  that  period. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  deteriorated  very  much  from 

consequence  of  the  high  rent  they 
hud  taken  land  at,  the  produee  not 
bringing  a price  in  pvoportiem  to  the 
rent;  since  the  year  1S23  the  hiud- 
loi-ds  have  reduced  the  rents,  friini 
ivhich  time  (I  would  rather  sa)')  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  their 
condition  and  circumstauces. 

Evidently  deteriorated;  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  land,  which  is  in  general 
kept  up  since  that  period,  and 
the  comparatively  low  prices 
of  the  produce.  The  popula- 
tion i.s  increasing. 

Decidedly  deterioraled;  there 
is  no  little  farmer  or  labourer,  artisan 
or  weaver,  who  did  not  turn  ns  much 
money  in  a week,  in  ISlo,  as  he 
does  now  in  a mouih.  Tlio  linen 
trade,  too,  kept  all  the  females, 
young  and  old,  welt  and  bnsilj’  em- 
ployed ; there  is  now  no  empliq'itu-nt 
for  them  except  at  hnrveat.  The 
popnlaliun  increased  18J  per  cent, 
in  10  years. 

Generally  peaceable.  ’ 

It  has  been  generally  peace- 
able. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Always  peaceable  and  W'ell 
conducted;  there  is  not  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a better 
naturally-disposed  pea.saiUry 
than  that  of  these  two  parishes. 

No. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

No. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish,  but  there  is  omi  in  the 
puutytowu,  (Castlebar,)  iiistiluled 
in  the  year  1823.  The  anioimt  of 
, Depositors  ate  servants,  Irade.smen, 
lio  have  any  surplus  above  their  annual 
so  a funil,  part  of  the  surplus  of  the 
, amount  i'10,000,  which  can  be  bor- 
s man  for  a year,  as  for  £10  each. 

1 

deposits  is  now  £T',000, 
small  fanners,  and  all  w! 
outgoings.  There  is  al 
London  Tavern  of  1822 
rowed  by  any  iadustriou 

No.  : 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

No. 

There  are  no  licensed  or  re- 
1 gular  pawnbrokers’ shoos:  but  it  is 

world  to  take,  from 
articles  of  furniture 

for  all  those  who  are  at  all  above  tlie 
those  requiring  either  money  or  fooil, 
or  apparel,  .and  hold  them  until  paid. 

About  six.  No. 

Cannot  say  what  number  of 
public  houses.  No  case  of 
illicit  distillation. 

About  10.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  now,  nor  did  it  ever, 
prevail  in  my  parishes. 

There  are  12  licensed  public 
houses,  I think,  in  the  two. 
parishes.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 
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Kilmainmore,  Kilmainbeg,  and 
Moorgagaugh  . Pop.  6,037. 

Kilmolara,  Ballincala,  and 
Ross  . . Pop.  8,742. 

Kilmolara  . . Pop,  1,350. 

Shruel . . Pop.  4,167. 

Rev.  Edmond  Whelan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Ashe,  j.  p. 

John  Fynn,  Esq.  j.  p. 

C.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Esq,  j. ; 

Of  the  middle  class  of  farm- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  the 
resident  landlords. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  in 
my  parishes  are,  generally, 
great  absentee  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

Some  small  farmers,  of  from 
10  to  20  acres, let  such. 

1 should  say,  generally,  h. 
bourers. 

In  the  village  of  Kilmain  the 
small  houses  pay  from  to 

^7  yearly  rent ; and  in  the 
parish,  generally,  they  pay 
from  £l  to  £l  5s. 

A cabin,  with  some  land,  is 
hardly  to  be  metj  a cabin, 
•with  one  acre,  would  pay 
about  £2  rent  annually. 

Varying  from  -.£1  to  ^3, 
•according  to  the  quantity  of 
land  let  with  the  house. 

The  cabins  are  of  the  poorest 
description,  and  are  only  sup- 
plied with  straw  for  beds,  and 
scarcely  a blanket  to  cover 
them. 

1 

The  cabins  are  mostly  made 
of  dung  walls,  dashed  and 
thatched;  they  generally  have 
standing  beds,  made  of  rude 
boards. 

Dry  stone  walls,  thatched, 
■sometimes  dashed  with  mor- 
tar. For  the  most  part  there 
•are  bedsteads,  but  not  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Some 'are  stone,  and  others 
made  of  mud,  mixed  with 
straw.  The  greater  majority 
have  bedsteads,  but  the  bed- 
ding is  far  from  being  com- 
fortable. 

The  cottier  labourers  merely 
look  to  the  price  of  their  pig 
for  payment  of  their  rent. 

I seldom  could  discover  the 
practice  of  dut)'-work  in  my 
parishes ; indeed  there  are  no 
resident  landed  proprietors  to 
exact  such. 

They  give  labour  in  lieu  of 
rent  generally. 

In  many  instances. 

I do  not  know  an  instance 
of  two  families  residing  in  the 
same  cabin. 

I know  of  one  instance  only, 
two  widows  having  children  ; 
one  and  her  children  beg, 

Progressively  getting  worse, 
and  increasing  in  number. 

I am  certain  that  the  pea- 
santry have  been  much  im- 
poverished since  1815,  caused 
by  the  low  prices  of  agvicul- 
tiiral  produce. 

I should  .say  they  were  im- 
proving. 

It  is  peaceable  at  the  present, 
but  there  has  been  some  dis- 
turbance since  1815. 

My  parishes,  in  the  county 
Mayo,  have  been  very  seriously 
disturbed. 

Now  peaceable ; in  this  pa- 
rish there  were  about  40 
nightly  outrages,  two  years 
and  a half  since;  none  of 
those  engaged  were  ever  dis- 
covered. 

From  the  lime  that  I have 
known,  it  has  been  in  general 
peaceable. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  my  parishes, 

None. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
my  parishes. 

None. 

No. 

About  seven  public  houses ; 
and  sometimes  illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails. 

I do  not  think  there  are  more 
than  eight  alehouses  in  my 
parishes. 

I 'Shoiiid  think  there  are 
three.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

I would  say,  on  an  average, 
that  there  were  about  18. 
Illicit  distillation  is  carried  on 
by  almost  all,  in  order  to  g«t 
a higher  price  than  they  would 
if  they  brought  their  com  to 
market. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Barony  Murrisk. 


Killgeever  . . Pop.  13,348. 

Otighavale,  including  West- 
port  . . Pop.  15,315. 

Oug'havale  . . Pop.  13,315. 

Oug'havale  . . Pop.  15,315. 

Rev.  P.  Gibbons,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Rl.  Creighton,  pues.  ai. 

Rev,  B.  Burke,  i’.  n. 

William  Patten,  Esq. 

The  great  bulk  derive  directly 
under  the  head  landlord. 

Miserably  poor  in  general, 
with  some  exceptions. 

Landholders,. who  erect  small 
cabins  and  let  them,  to  assist 
in  paying  their  rents,  &c. 

Miserably  poor,  generally 
speaking,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  occupier  of  the  cabins  and 
land. 

With  one  half-acre,  from  £2 
to  ^2  10s.;  and  without  any 
land,  from  10s.  to  ^£1. 

There-  are  few  cabins  with- 
out some  land  attached;  a 
cabin  and  a small  garden,  in 
the  country,  £\  lOs.  or  £Z. 

From  15s.  to  ^1,  without 
land ; and  at  the  rate  of  £i 
per  acre,  if  there  is  land  at- 
tached to  the  cabin. 

I believe  there  are  no  cabins 
witliout.some  portion  of  land 
attached  to  them.  Cabins,, 
with  a small  garden,  about 
-£1  lOy.  to  £2  ; and  the  rent 
varies  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land. 

Some  are  built  with  stone, 
some  others  with  sods.  Their 
furniture  generally  consists  of 
a pot,  wherein  they  boil  their 
potatoes,  &c.,one  or  two  stools 
to  sit  on;  they  have  a wooden 
dish  and  a few  noggins. 
Scarcely  any  bedsteads ; their 
covering  most  wretched. 

Most  of  them,  like  all  Irish 
cabins,  very  miserable  huts, 
some  of  sods,  some  of  dry 
stone;  miserably  furnished. 
Few  bedsteads ; generally 
sleep  on  the  ground,  with  a 
little  straw  under  them, 

They  are  miserable  in  theex- 
(remek  generally  built  of stone, 
and  dashed  with  mortar  or 
dobe.  The  furniture  is  a pot 
to  boil  their  potatoes,  and  a 
few  stools  ; and  seldom  have 
they  a bedstead.  Bedding 
truly  wretched. 

The  cabins  of  the  poor  peor 
pic  are  made  chiefly  of  mud,  and 
ccvered  with  sods ; with  a little 
straw  for  a bed,  if  they  can  get  it  j 
if  uot,  on  the  ground ; scarcely  any 
fni'iiiture.  Those  lliat  are  of  abetter 
description  have  beds  and  bedsteads, 
but,  properly  speaking,  you  meet 
tills  comfort  veiy  seldom. 

Some  pay  the  rents- of  those 
cabins  in  work ; others  pay- 
money  when  they  can ; others 
quit  them,  having  no  means 
of  payment. 

Some  give  labour,  ata  stipu- 
lated price,  say  id.  per  diem, 
with  diet ; and  then,  in  the 
throng  season,  are  bound  to 
attend  their  landlords  before 
others.  No  duty-work. 

They  pay  in  money  and 
work. 

On  no  conditions,  except 
on  payment  of  rent.  No 
duty-labour  is  required  or 
asked  for  in  lieu  of  rent. 

About  40. 

There  are  a great  many  in- 
1 stances  of  more  families  than 
one  in  the  same  house,  parti- 
1 cularly  in  Westport  there  are 
■ seveh  or  eight  families  lie  in 

From  40  to  50. 

There  are  a great  number ; 
in  the  town  of  Westport  one 
house  particularly,  where  there 
are  from  seven  to  eight  fami- 
lies living. 

Much  deteriorated,  by  rea- 
son of  rack-rents,  tithes,  other 
cesses,  and  the  want  of  em- 
ployment. A great  increase 
in  the  population. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  much  deteriorated  lat- 
terly, from  the  want  of  trade, 
and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
money.  The  population  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
much  deteriorated  since  that 
period  in  every  respect ; their 
clothing,  night  covering,  food, 
&c.,  being  much  wor.se  than  in 
1815.  The  population  much 
increased. 

The  genera!  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  deteriorating 
everyday,  since  the  peace  of 
1813,  in  every  comfort,  as  I 
described  in  No.  15.  The 
population  is  increasing  very 
much. 

Very  peaceable. 

Our  parish  has  been  gene- 
rally quiet.  There  are  some 
quarrels,  between  factions,  at 
fairs;  these  soon  quelled. 

No  disturbance  in  my  parish 
during  that  period. 

The  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  since  that  period ; 
there  has  been  some  fighting 
between  clanships  on  fair  days, 
but  not  often,  and  is  never 
carried  to  any  extent. 

None  whatever. 

No  saving's’  bank  immedi- 
ately in  the  parish  ; but  there 
is  one  for  the  county,  in  Cas- 
tlebar, to  which  our  people 
contribute.  The  contributors 
are  mostly  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers. 

None. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks ; 
but  there  is  a benefit  sgeiety,  called 
“The  Dorcas,”  where  tlie  poor,  by 
paying  a trifle  when  recommended 
by  a subscriber,  can  get  a lilanket, 
a gown  or  petticoat,  or  otlier  parts 
of  a woman’s  dress.  But  thora  is 

a savings’  bank  in  Castlebar,  within  eight  miles  of  iis,  where  mechanics 
and  servants  can  place  their  money;  they  are  both  very  prosperous. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers 
in  the  parish,  but  there  are 
places  where  they  can  get 
money  upon  any  article. 

There  are  fo  ur  houses  vvherei  n 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

. 

80  licensed  public  houses  in 
the  |)arish,  besides  many  places 
for  selling  illicit  spirits,  or 
poteen.  Not  much  illicit  dis- 
tillation here,  at  present ; 
much  illicit  spirits  brought  from 
other  places. 

Four  public  houses  in  the 
country  part  of  the  parish. 
No  illicit  distillatiou. 

There  are  SO  lieensed  public 
houses  in  f lie  purhh,  besides  a uuiii- 
ber  for  selling  illicit. spirits,  com- 
monly called  poteen  (from  being 
made  in  a little  pot).  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail  in  this 
parish,  but  large  quantities  are 
brmiglit  from  other  districts,  and 
sold  here.' 
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Westport  Union. 
Pop.  44,070. 

Crossmolina  . Pop.  11,679. 

Union  of  Dunfeeiiy  and  Kil- 
bride . . Pop.  6,133. 

Dunfeeny  and  Kilbiide 
Pop.  6,133, 

Rev.  James  White. 

Wm.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Marlin.  Hart,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Little, 

I cali  them  paupers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mid- 
dle classes. 

They  are  generally  ofihe  or- 
dinary class  of  small  tenants. 

The  ordinary  class  of  com- 
mon tenants. 

, A cabin  without  land,  £\  lOi. 
a year;  with  from  a quarter 
to  half  an  acre,  about  double. 

The  rent  of  cabins  is  gene- 
rally included  in  the  rent  of 
the  land,  being  for  the  most 
part  built  by  the  occupier ; 
without  land  according  to  the 
size,  say  from  10^.  to  i£3 

per  ciiiuuni. 

The  usual  rent  ofcabins  with- 
out land  from  15i.  to  ^1 ; 
with  a rood  ofland,  about  £2; 
with  an  acre,  from  ^3  to 
£3  105. 

Prom  about  ICr.  to  £\  with- 
out land,  and  £2  with  a rood 
of  land  attached  to  each. 

or  the  most  miserable  de- 
scription. Bedsteads  and  borl- 
ding  are  unknown  in  very 
many.  I speak  what  I know 
and  have  seen. 

The  cabins  are  mostly 
wretched,  scarcely  any  furni- 
ture, except  a bed,  dresser,  &c. 

Some  of  those  cabins  are  built 
ofstunc  wiilioiit  mortar,  Slime  built  of 
socis,  with  .a  poor  coveriug  of  straw : 
Utile  or  no  furniture.  .Some  with  bed- 
steads oftheworst  descrlptio.Ojwith 
very  uncomfortalile  bedding, scarcely 
calculated  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  many  trust-' 
iug  to  a little  straw  streired  on  the 
damp  floor,  with  a torn  blanket  as  a 
covering. 

Of  loam  or  earth,  instead  of 
mortar  andstones;  some  partly 
built  with  stone  and  sods. and 
thatched  with  straw.  Few  bed- 
steads; some  lie  on  the  ground 
on  a bed  of  straw, with  an  indif- 
ferent  blanket  to  cover  them. 

Rent,  I believe,  is  sometimes 
paid  bvlabour,  but,  I imagine, 
not  generally, 

Cottiers  sometimes  pay  duty- 
work  with  theirrents,  and  rents 
are  mostly  paid  by  labour,  as 
they  are  tenants-at-will. 

This  description  of  cottiers 
pay  their  rent  for  their  cabins 
and  land  by  their  labour.  It 
is  usual  sometimes  to  require 
duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  pay  their  rent  in  labour, 
which  greatly  increases  the 
rent ; and  some  of  them  pay 
duty-labour  in  addition  to  the 
stipulated  rent. 

It  is  very  common  for  two 
fumilies  to  reside  in  the  same 
cabin,  particularly  near  the 
town,  and  in  it. 

In  many  instances. 

There  are,  as  I understand, 
about  20. 

In  very  few  instances. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
since  lbl5  considerably  dete- 
riorated ; theweaving  business 
has  failed.  The  population 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  much  worse  than  in  the 
year  1815.  The  population 
has  very  much  increased. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  sincc'the  year  1815,  to  be 
deteriorated,  and  much  so.  My  first 
reason  for  saying  so  is  the  want  of 
employment  for  ihe  overgrown  popu- 
lation of  the  parishes ; secondly,  from 
the  enormous  taxation,  tithes,  grand-  ^ 
jury  jobbings,and  excessive  rents  of  i 
landlords;  few  .nud  partial  abate-  I 
ments  since  the  peace  of  1815;  and, 
stock,  &c.,  of  laie : nothing  but  relig 
such  burthens.  The  popiilatiou  of  tl 

Deteriorated  greatly  since 
that  period,  owing  to  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  produce  of 
the  lands  to  the  present  rents, 
The  population  is  greatly  in- 
creasing. 

thirdly,  from  the  low  prices  of . 
ion  could  animate  them  under 
le  parishes  is  increasing. 

Generally  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  at  times 
much  disturbed  since  that 
period. 

In  general  peaceable  and  well 
conducted ; there  may  have 
been  some  instances  of  turbu- 
lent persons.from  private  views 
and  animosities,  disturbing  its 
peace,  but  ver)’  rarely. 

Verypeaceableindeed  during 
that  period. 

There  is  a county  savings’ 
bank  at  Castlebar;  it  has  a 
branch  here ; at  least,  some 
people  here  put  money  into  it. 

No  savings' bank.  A Dorcas 
society  and  loan  fund  are  the 
only  institutions  ; these  are 
going  on  well.  Contributions 
are  chiefly  made  by  annual 
subscribers,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  the  surrounding 
gentry. 

Tliere  are  none. 

None  whatever,  nor  money 
to  put  in  them. 

I believe  there  are,  of  the 
lowest  description. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers  in 
this  parish. 

There  are  none. 

None  whatever. 

Itwouid  be  impossible  to  say 
in  this  union, which is21  miles 
by  14 ; in  and  about  this  town 
there  are  very  many.  A great 
deal  of  illicit  spirit  sold  in 
Westport. 

Tile  number  of  licensed 
houses  is  about  20;  houses 
where  illicit  spirits  are  sold 
are  very  numerous.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  prevail  to  a very 
great  extent. 

I cannot  say  accurately  the 
number,  but  there  are  many  houses 
in  the  parishes  where  spirituous 
liquors  are  retailed.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion did  piovai),  but  much  checked 
by  the  vigilancQ  and  exertions  of 
Lieutenant  Scott,  officer  of  the 
revenue  police  stationed  in  Bally- 
castle, 

I cannot  be  certain;  there 
maybe  some.  Illicit  (lisdlla- 
tioii  does  prevail  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  this  union. 
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Dunfeeny  and  Kilbride. 
Pop,  6,133. 

Kilfian,  Rathfea,  8sc. 
Pop.  7,537. 

Killalla  . . Pop.  3,875. 

Lacken  . . Pop.  2,911. 

John  Faussd,  Esq.  j.  i’. 

Rev.  ikf.  Conway,  p.  p. 

Bishop  of  Killalla. 

Arthur  Pugh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Tliey  are  generally  of  the 
onlinary  class  of  small  land- 
holders. 

Some  who  are  called  here 
gentlemen  of  £20  to  £2o  in- 
come, by  leases  or  fee-simple ; 
others,  tenants  of  5 to  12 
acres,  with  land  £^,  without 
land  from  »6l  to  i£l  15s. 

Cottages  or  cabins  are  sel- 
dom set  separate  from  land ; 
when  it  so  happens  the  land- 
lords are  poor  common  tenants. 

Cabins,  wiihoul  land,  ave- 
raye  from  10.?.  to  ^£1  ; cabins 
wilh  land,  containing  about 
one  rood,  in  or  about  £2 
sterling,  and  so  on  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Without  land,  about  15j.  a- 
year. 

Many  of  these  cabins  built 
witli  stone  witliout  mortar,  many 
wilh  sods  and  banks  of  turf,  and 
some  cut  out  of  a bank  of  furf,  with 
bog'Scraws,  and  a little  straw  as  a 
covering.  Very  few  bodsteads  ; ge- 
nerally a little  straw  on  the  ground, 
with  a sort  of  blanket  as  a covetiug, 
constitutes  the  bed  of  those  poor 
creatures. 

Some  of  mud,  some  of  moun- 
tain sods,  others  of  loose  stone,  and 
mud  or  clay  to  close  chinks.  Very 
few  bedsteads,  and  chaff  bedding, 
the  generality  straw  on  the  bare 
floor;  their  night-covering  worse 
thantheirday-clothiiig  ; supply  the 
want  by  fire,  and  are  often  obliged 
to  supply  that  comfort  by  theft. 

The  cottages  built  in  my 
time  are  much  better  than 
those  formerly  built;  they  are 
of  good  mason  work,  and  of 
good  lime  mortar. 

The  cabin  tolerable,  but  the 
furniture  and  bedding  worse. 

Generally  that  description 
of  persons  pay  their  rent  in  labour, 
at  so  much  per  day.  It  is  usual  to 
require  duty-work  in  addition  to  the 
rent,  where  such  cabins  or  small 
holdings  areletbysmalllandholders. 

Day  wages  in  spring  and 
harvest  at  6d.  without  diet. 
Duty-labour  is  charged  by 
some,  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

Their  land  is  principally  held 
for  rent  paid  in  cash.  Those 
who  are  tenants  to  resident 
gentlemen,  and  convenient, 
pay  their  rents  by  labour  in 
: part,  and  cash  in  part 

I venture  to  say  there  are 
about  20. 

40. 

It  seldom  happens. 

I am  of  opinion  the  general 
caariilion  of  'he  poor  is  not  im- 
proved : on  the  contrary,  poverty  is 
fast  on  the  increase ; and  I impute 
it,  in  a great  measure,  to  three 
causes : first,  the  want  of  employment 
where  they  might  earn  sometliing ; 
secondly,  the  great  fall  in  every  sale- 
able article : and  thirdly,  the  over- 
grown population  ; there  are  other 
causes  that  might  be  traced,  which 
may  tend  to  add  to  this  distress. 

They  are  deteriorated  in  the 
proportion  of  some  10,  or  the 
most  15  to  1,  since  1815,  in 
stock,  cash,  and  comfort.  The 
population  has  diminished 
1 400  families,  from  the  year 
1828  to  the  year  1831,  inclu- 
sive. 

Deteriorated  since  1815;  to 
that  lime  the  linen  maiuifactiire 
went  oil  coiislimlly  iiicreasiiig;  then 
it  sutt'ered  discoiiragement,  aiul 
now  lauguishos;  this  is  attributed 
to  concessions  mode  at  the  Peace 
favourable  to  G<rmaii  and  Russian 
linens;  were  it  restored,  it  would 
give  employment  to  all,  women  and 
children,  and  they  would  be  well 
clad  by  their  own  earnings. 

I think  deteriorated,  owing 
mucli  to  the  failure  of  the 
linen  trade,  and  the  fall  of 
prices  on  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural produce. 

On  the  whole,  I consider  they 
have  been  peaceable ; there 
have  been  trifling  riots  amongst 
a few  disorderly  persons. 

It  was  partially  disturbed 
between  the  years  1828  and 
1831,  inclusive. 

We  were  Ihrealcned  with 
disturbance  by  persons  to 
come  Iroin  n di.slance;  iuli- 
midatioii  n-ed,  to  carry  the 
concession  made  in  1829. 

Ralher  peaceable. 

There  are  none  of  either. 

None. 

None  in  the  parish. 

There  are  none. 

None  in  the  parish. 

I cannot  accurately  slate  how 
many  houses  in  the  habit  of 
celling  spirits;  but  illicit  dis- 
tillation does  prevail  partially. 

31 , all  illicit.  Very  lightly  ; 
the  illicit  spirits  brought  to  it 
from  a western  mountainous 
district. 

I can’t  say  how  many 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails. 
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Puerty  . . Pop.  5,611. 

Union  of  Killenvoy,  St.  John’s, 
Kilmain,  Rahara,  and  Fortran. 
Pop.  9,846. 

UnionofKiltoom  and  Camma. 
Pop.  9,062. 

Drum  . . Pop.  4,957. 

Rev.  Jolxn  Flanagan. 

Rev.  Peter  Browne. 

Rev.  William  M'Cleland. 

Thomas  Naghien,  Esq.  j.  p, 

Generally  the  head  landlords. 

Very  few  cabins  are  rented 
as  such;  they  are  generally 
built  on  small  holdings  of 
land. 

Middle-men,  generally,  who 
hold  from  50  to  200  acres ; 
there  are  a few  exceptions. 

The  higher  class. 

None  without  land,  andfrom 
iGl  to  10s. 

Few  cabins  rented. 

With  land,  from  £\  10s.  to 
i£3;  without  land,  from  6s-. 
to  sgl. 

About  15s.  for  a cabin,  with- 
out land;  not  chargeable,  with 
land. 

Stone  without  mortar  ; fur- 
nished most  miserably.  In 
many,  ^•ery  many  instances, 
beds  of  straw. 

The  bouses  of  the  peasantry 
are  generally  of  tlie  most  wretclied 
desci-iption,  composed  of  loose  stone 
walla,  unplastered,  badly  thafciied, 
with  scarcely  any  fuenituro ; and, 
very  many  without  bedsteads,  bed- 
ding, blankets,  &c.,  lying  on  straw 
on  the  damp  ground. 

Litfle  huts  witliout,  I may 
say,  any  furniture  except  stools  and 
pots ; built  of  stone  and  mortar,  (of 
the  former  there  Is  a superabundant 
supply,)  very  uncomfortable,  the 
straw  coveting  being  so  seldom  re- 
moved, the  fireside  consegueiitly 
damp  and  filthy,  and  the  inmates 
squalid.  Bedsteads  unusual,  and 
in  all  cases  most  uncomfortable 
bedding. 

Generally  wretched  hovels, 
with  scarcely  any  furniture. 
Nobedsteads;  straw-beds, and 
bad  covering. 

They  pay  their  rent  in  money, 
or  labour.  No  duty-work  in 
this  parish. 

Very  few  hold  their  tene- 
ments upon  any  condition  but 
the  payment  of  money.  Cot- 
tier labourers,  who  work  for 
their  holding,  are  not  nu- 
merous. 

They  pay  a high  rent  for 
con  acre,  and  thereby  bribe  holders 
of  land  to  employ  them,  and  thus 
they  make  out  the  price  of  said  con 
aero.  Duty-labour  is  not  extorted 
here. 

No  conditions,  exclusive  of 
rent.  No  duty-work. 

In  two  instances. 

Vei-y  commonly  the  case. 

In  very  few  instances. 

Not  many,  I should  say. 

Deteriorated,  because  no 
price  for  corn,  flax,  or  pigs  j 
and  the  population  is  increas- 
ing very  much. 

Certainly  deteriorated,  as  the 
rents  have  not  fallen  propor- 
tionably  with  the  diminished 
value  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

bad ; no  pr 
<listricts  of 
Shannon  ed 
but  the  unii 
mid<lle-meii. 

Greatly  deteriorated,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  losing  the  linen 
trade,  and  their  families  having  in- 
creased, and  their  holdings  thei-eby 
diminished  in  extent : these  pa- 
rishes are  wretched  in  every  respect; 
the  laud,  especially  in  Kiltoom,ver}’ 
ogressive  improvement,  as  in  other 
Ireland;  no  planting,  except  on  the 
ge:  the  Government  is  not  to  blame, 
lerciful  proprietor  and  the  grinding 
not  only  here  but  everywhere. 

Deteriorated.  Increasing. 

Since  1815  it  has  been  dis- 
turbed •,  but,  at  present,  per- 
fectly peaceable. 

It  was  very  much  clistmbed 
during  the  winter  of  1830 
and  the  spring  of  1831. 

Very  much  disturbed  in  1832, 
but  now  peaceable. 

Disturbed  at  intervals; 
peaceable  at  present. 

None. 

I'rotn  wiiich  we  make  loans  ut  eui 
weekly  instalments  of  1».  to  the  ; 
during  the  past  year,  witli  wonci 
poor,  and,  without  even  the  possibil 
defrays  all  expenses : .1  wish  eve 

I established  a loan  fund 
association,  with  a capital  of  £400, 
(part  of  the  surplus  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  benevolent  Unglish, 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  in  1S23,) 
ns, -from  £1  to  £5,  to  be  repaid  by 
pound.  This  system  I have  worked, 
erful  success  and  advantage  to  tlie 
lity  of  any  loss  ; the  interest  charged, 
ry  parish  had  its  loan  fund. 

None  ill  either  parish;  till 
lately,  there  was  a loan  fund 
ill  Kiltoom. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

No  pawnbroking  in  these 
pavisiies. 

None. 

Eight.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails. 

Unlicensed  public  houses 
everywhere  abound,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  morals,  and 
the  Revenue.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion, and  all  its  horrors,  fright- 
ful in  extent. 

Three  in  Camma,  and  five  in 
Kiltoom.  Illicit  distillation 
very  prevalent,  especially  in 
Camma,  which  is  more  in  the 
interior. 

Three.  Yes. 
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St.  Peter’s  . . Pop.  2,044. 

.'aughsrara  (half),  Taughboy. 
Pop.  6,056. 

Oran  and  Drimtemple. 
Pop.  4,574. 

Baslick  . . Pop.  3,574. 

Rev.  A.  Strean. 

Rev.  P.  Kirwan,  v.  p.  j 

Rev.  John  MuUoy. 

Rev.  John  O’Callaghan,  p.  p. 

Sub-tenants  or  very  small 
farmers. 

Generally  middle-men. 

The  proprietors,  or  middle 
tenants. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a cabin  set 
in  the  parish  j such  as  are 
occupied  are  generally  given 
gratis,  by  the  inhabitants 
being  very  nearly  on  a level. 

2Qs.  to  30^.,  with  a few 
perches  of  a garden. 

This  I cannot  answer,  as  it 
depends  on  circumstances. 

Usually  £3,  with  half  arood 
of  grouud. 

See  above. 

Made  of  dry  stone  walls,  and 
some  few  with  mortar  of  lime, 
thatched  with  straw  or  potato- 
stalks.  Very  few  bedsteads ; 
they  lie  on  straw,  with  little 
covering  except  their  day- 
clothes  ; some  have  a blanket. 

In  general  they  are  of  a bad 
description,  and  badly  supplied 
with  such  articles. 

Some  of  mud,  some  of  stone, 
all  of  a very  rude  description; 
little  or  no  furniture.  Straw 
for  beds. 

Generally  of  the  very  lowest 
description,  and  a very  poor 
protection  against  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather : no 
furniture,  bed,  or  bedsteads, 
saving  a lock  of  straw. 

The  rents  are  paid  frequently 
by  labour,  at  the  above  rate 
by  the  day.  There  is  no  doty- 
work. 

There  being  no  resident  land- 
lords, there  is  consequently  no 
duty-work.  The  cottiers  pay 
their  rent,  mostly  in  labour, 
to  their  immediate  landlords. 

They  are  obliged  to  work  at 
low  wages,  at  any  time  they 
are  called  on. 

There  are  about  40  cottiers 
ill  tlie  parish,  who  hold  an  acre  of 
land,  each  from  tlioir  respective 
masters,  with  the  grass  of  a cowj 
the  acre, two  guineas;  and  the  grass 
of  the  cow,  two  guineas;  which  they 
pay  by  labour  at  per  day,  when 

30  or  40. 

Ill  several  instances ; I can- 
not precisely  state  the  num- 
ber. 

In  several. 

I know  no  two  families  or 
more  in  the  parish  resident  in 
one  cabin. 

They  are  pretty  much  the 
saitie. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  evidently  delerio- 
raled.  The  population  increas- 

Stationary.  The  population 
iucreasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  not  improved ; I 
think  it  stationary.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

Disturbed,  though  not  so 
much  as  otliers  in  the  county. 

Generally  peaceable. 

Since  I have  known  it,  in 
1829,  it  has  been  perfectly 
peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

None,  except  a loan  fund 
established  by  myself,  and 
altogether  under  my  manage- 
ment. There  are  no  contribu- 
tions. 

None  whatsoever. 

Two  only,  whose  business  is 
with  the  lower  class. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

56  publlc-hCuises.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails  much  in  the 
bogs. 

Five  licensed  public-houses. 
Not  generally. 

Seven.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  to  any  extent. 

Two  licensed  public-houses. 
No  illicit  dislillatioii. 

1 E E2 
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Kilcorkey  . . Pop.  2,S97. 

Kilglass  . . Pop.  9,118. 

Union  of  Kilkeevan. 
Pop.  16,921. 

Kilkeevan  (including  Castlerea. 
town)  . . Pcp.^lOiSe?. 

Rev.  Anthony  Garraghan,  p. 

p.  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd. 

j Rev.  William  Blundell. 

John  Gray,  Esq.  j.  p. 

They  are  the  middle  class  o 
farmers. 

f If  the  landed  proprietors  ar< 

to  be  considered  the  landlords 
they  are  of  the  first  class, 
some  of  them  of  rank;  il 
merely  those  who  set  to  yearlv 
tenants,  they  are  generally  ol 
the  lowest. 

} Small  farmers  and  herds. 

Small  farmers. 

Without  land,  from  i£l  to 
£l  5s. ; with  a small  cabba/re- 
plot,  £l  to  £1  10s.,  some- 
times more. 

' Rent  of  cabin,  in  either  case, 
say  £\  per  annum. 

£l,  without;  i£l  15s.  with 
half  a rood  ofland. 

Generally  ^£1.  without  land  ■ 
and,  from  £l  10.9.  to  £-2  iQs! 
with  gardens,  according  to  the’ 
quantity  of  the  land,  and  the 
situation. 

They  are  built  of  mud-walls 
and  tmf,  and  very  badly  fur- 
nished. No  bedsteads,  but 
straw  or  rushes  laid  on  the 
floors,  and  very  bad  bed- 
clothes. 

Tliey  are  of  the  worst  de- 
scription; without  furniture, 
(if  you  except  a table  and 
stool.)  Witlumt  bedsteads, 
and  often  w'ithout  straw  to  lie 
upon. 

Generally  of  clay  or  turf, 
with  very  little  furniture.  No 
bedsteads;  the  bedding,  straw; 
and  their  covering,  a sheet, 
with  the  clothes  they  wear  in 
the  day,  for  blankets. 

Generally  of  mud  or  sods; 
little  or  no  furniture.  No 
bedsteads;  and,  in  genera! 
hardly  any  covering  but  what 
is  worn  all  day. 

The  cottiers  pay  their  rents 
in  work,  at  6d.  per  day  for 
one-halfthe  year,  without  diet; 
and  the  other  half-year,  at  8ci. 
or  9d.  per  day. 

The  cottiers  hold  their  cabins, 
in  some  cases  I believe,  sub- 
ject to  duty-labour,  exclusive 
of  rent;  but  generally,  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

Generally  without  rent ; the 
cottier  being  obliged,  when 
called  on,  to  work  for  5d.  per 
day,  without  diet. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour;  but  they  are,  in 
general,  obliged  to  work  for 
their  rents,  when  called  on. 

Very  few. 

I could  not  say,  they  are  so 
I numerous. 

In  at  least  300. 

In  a great  many  instances. 

Not  improved,  but  deterio- 
rated. The  population  has 
greatly  increased. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  deteriorated  since  the 
Peace.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

^ Stationary.  Population  is 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
stationary.  The  population 
increasing  much. 

Always  peaceable. 

/ 

Witli  the  exception  of  the 
opposition  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  for  the  last  two  years, 
they  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

None ; but  the  parishioners 
are  very  poor.  No  contribu- 
tions, and  no  contributors. 

None. 

There  is  neither  savings’ 
bank  nor  benefit  society;  there 
is  a loan  fund,  established  by 
Lord  Mountsandford  and 
Owen  Young,  Esq.,  under 
the  management  of  the  latter. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank; 
but  there  is  a loan  fund,  esta- 
blished by  Owen  Yeung,  Esq., 
which  is  of  very  great  service. 

None : if  there  were,  it 
would  be  the  poorer  class  that 
would  deal,  through  necessity. 

None. 

No, 

No  pawnbroker. 

Three  or  four;  and  illicit 
distillation  prevails  in  it.  i 

I suppose,  including  licensed 
and  unlicensed  houses,  there  i 
ire  about  12.  Illicit  distilla-  { 
-ion  prevails  to  a shameful  ( 
extent.  j 

25  inKilkeevan.twoin  Baslick, 
ive  in  Ballintobber,  licensed;  t 

jreat  numbers  without  li-  i 
;ence.  Illicit  distillation  does  1 
srevail.  <; 

] 

There  are, in  the  town  of  Cas- 
lerea,  25  licensed  houses,  and 
bur  in  different  other  parts; 
)ut  there  are  a great  number 
ifcabinssell  without  a licence. 
Ilicit  distillation  does  not 
)revail  to  any  great  extent. 
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Kilmore  . . Pop.  5;086. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  5,086. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  5,086. 

Kiltullagh  . . Pop.  7,110. 

Rev.  Robert  Jones. 

James  Hogg,  Esq.  j.p. 

Arthur  A’Hmuiy,  Esq.  j.p.  m,i 

>.  Rev.  Thomas  Feeny,  p.  P. 

Farmers. 

Under  landlords. 

Middle-men. 

In  this  parish  the  landlords 
of  cottages  are  mostly  the 
landed  proprietors. 

From  £l  to  £3,  without 
land  ; less,  where  the  laud  is 
subject  to  rent. 

For  a small  cabin,  with  a 
cabbage-garden  and  grass  of 
a pig,  £l  5s.  to  £l  10s.  per 
annum;  for  a cabin,  without 
land,  from  ^£1  to  Is. 

Without  land  and  grass  for 
one  pig,  £\  ; and  with  a 
small  garden  for  cabbage,  and 
grass  for  one  pig,  10s.  per 

year. 

There  is  scarcely  a separate 
cliarge  for  cabins  with  land; 
but  cabins  without  land  will 
pay  a rent  of  £1,  or  j£l  10s.  . 
per  annum. 

Very  poor;  but  they  have 
generally  good  bedding  and 
bedsteads. 

Built  of  stone  and  cat-in-clay, 
(a  mixture  of  yellow  clay  aud  straw, 
compounded  together,  and  plas- 
tered with  cow-dung  aud  a-shes ;) 
their  furniture  is  their  own,  but 
generallybadandmoth-eafen.  Their 
mode  of  bedding  is  generally  bad, 
and  some  have  bedsteads,  and  others 

Built  of  stone,  dry  wall, 
plastered  in  the  inside  with 
a compost  of  cow-dung  and 
lime ; they  are  . in  general 
warm  : the  furniture  is  (heir 
own,  but  bad  description.  In 
general  they  have  bedsteads. 

These  cabins  are  mostly  built 
of  stone;  three-fourths  of  them 
are  built  without  mortar;  they 
scarcely  ever  whitewash  them : 
they  are  badly  furnished. 
Some  have  bedsteads,  and 
others  lie  on  the  ground;  the 
bedding  is  by  no  means  com- 
fortable, but  wretched. 

They  are  all  subject  to  an 
agreed  rent,  which  is  fre- 
quently worked  in  by  labour. 
Yes. 

They  work  in  labour  the  rent 
of  their  house  and  garden  with 
the  landlord,  and  pay  the  re- 
mainder of  their  rent  in  cash, 
if  not  amount  to  same. 

They  hold  as  yearly  tenants, 
and  pay  their  rent  in  cash 
half-yearly.  No  duty-labour 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent,  where, 
labour  is  necessary,  but  not  in 
addition  to  rent. 

In  more  than  200  instances. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  frequent  instances, 
but  I cannot  (ell  the  number^ 

Rather  improved.  Generally 
increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  improved,  and 
their  poverty  increasing- daily. 
The  population  of  the  parish 
increasing. 

I think  the  general  condition 
of  the  poor  not  improved  .since 
the  bounty  was  taken  off  the 
linen  yarn : the  poor  have 
not  now  that  wish  to  sow 
flax-seed.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

I think  the  general  condition 
of  (he  poorer  classes  is  dete- 
riorated, because  the  low-price 
of  provisions  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  rentsof  lands.  The. 
population  is  increasing. 

Very  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  remark- 
ably peaceable  during  that 
period. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  none. 

It  is  impossible  I can  convey 
to  the  Committee  my  opinion 
to  the  number  of  houses 
sflhng  whisky;  I think  I 
might  say  every  fifth  or  sixth, 
) illicit  distillation  prevails  to 
an  immense  extent. 

There  are  four  licensed  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  much.  ' 

Four  licensed:  the  number 
jf  illicit  bouses  is  innumerable. 
Illicit  Jistilbition  prevails  very  much : 
rhey  get  from  1«.  to  2s.  per  barrel 
more  for  their  oats  (from  those  pur- 
ions)  than  they  would  in  market, 
)y  giving  them  credit  until  made 

There  are  not  many  public 
houses  in  this  parish ; I know 
only  four.  There  is  very  little 
illicit  distillation  in  it  at  pre- 
sent. 
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Roscommon  . . Pop.  8,374. 

Tarmonbarry  . Pop.  4,048. 

Tarmonbarry  . Pop.  4,048. 

Boyle,  including  Town. 
Pop.  12,597. 

Edward  Fairhrother,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Ayres. 

Rev.  James  Mac  Nally,  v.  p. 

X Aoiertse/ijlSsq.  a.i>.;  ’ 

John  Duckworth,  Ksq.  j.  p. 

Some  of  the  landlords  are 
landowners,  but  the  greater 
part  are  middle  landlords. 

In  some  cases  the  cottages 
are  let  by  the  lessees  under  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  some- 
times by  the  tenants  holding 
from  them. 

The  average  holdings  do  not 
exceed  six  acres  to  each  farmer, 
who,  from  the  low  prices  of 
produce,  are  poor. 

Middling  class. 

The  usual  rent  of  a small 
cabin  wilhout  land  is  about 
iPl  lOi.  per  year;  with  one 
acre  of  laud,  from  £2  105.  to 
£B  per  year. 

About  £l  yearly  without 
land,  and  from  ^1  55.  to 
£l  105.  with  a small  garden. 

£\  yearly,  (and  can  only  be 
called  huts,)  without  a g-arden ; 
with  a small  plot  of  ground, 
about  ^ 1 55. 

105.  without  land;  £4 
with  a rood  of  land. 

The  houses  are  generally 
built  with  stone  and  mud, 
thatched,  consisting-  of  a kil- 
chen  and  room  j in  some  in- 
stances two  rooms.  Theyare 
but  scantily  supplied  with  furni- 
ture and  bedsteads  ■,  more 
than  100  have  no  bedsteads, 
or  good  covering. 

Some  are  built  with  stone, 
others  mud  walls,  and  thatch- 
ed. They  mostly  sleep  on 
straw  on  the  ground. 

In  some  places,  where  stones 
can  be  had,  the  under  part  of 
the  wall  is  of  stone,  and  the 
remainder  mud;  in  many  places 
the  wall  is  of  bog  or  heath- 
sods,  seldom  or  never  water- 
fast  ; and  with  scarcely  any 
bedding  but  straw  laid  on  the 
floor. 

Generally  built  of  dry  stones, 
and  rough  plastering  outside. 
No  bedsteads,  and  bad  bed- 
ding; a little  straw  or  hay; 
no  furniture  to  mention. 

Cottiers  commonly  get  their 
house,  acre  of  land,  and  cow’s  grass, 
at  £3  10s.  to  £4  per  3'eai,  and  work 
it  in  from  Gt/.  to  8d.  per  day,  without 
diet.  1 do  not  know  of  any  dutj-- 
laboiir. 

It  is  usual  for  the  cottier  to 
give  a certain  number  of  days’ 
labour,  either  in  addition  to,  or 
in  lieu  of,  vent. 

Cottiers  and  labourers  are 
generally  obliged  to  give  a certain 
number  of  daysinthe  week,  as  tlieir 
landlord  may  call  on  them,  and  in 
all  such  coses  the  day-labour  wages 
is  very  small. 

Generally  bound  to  work  in 
the  rent  at  low  wages — 6d.  per 
day.  Duty-labour  not  usual, 
except  in  some  cases. 

There  are  more  than  50  in- 
stances in  this  parish  where 
two  families  reside  in  the  same 
house. 

There  are  many  instances, 
but  the  exact  number  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

in  a good  many,  but  do  not 
exactly  know  their  number. 

A great  many  instances. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
was  belter  in  the  year  1815 
than  at  the  present  day,  in 
consequence  of  the  decline  in 
the  linen  trade,  as  the  poorer 
classes  were  all  employed  in 
preparing  and  manufacturing 
flax  at  that  time.  The  popu- 
lation is  on  the  increase. 

I believe  the  condition  of  the 
poor  has  not  improved.  The 
population  is  on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorating.  The  population 
is  increasing. 

Deteriorated,  by  an  inci-ease 
i of  population  without  a pro- 
1 portionate  increase  of  employ- 
nient. 

Little  or  no  disturbance  has 
occurred  immediately  in  this 
parish  during  that  period. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable ; there 
has  been  no  disturbance  of  a 
public  nature. 

Peaceable. 

There  is  a loan  fund,  esta- 
blistied  Juno  1830  : amount  of 

funds,  January  1833,  £2al  17s.  9d.; 
profit,  1833,  £G3  11s.  Ad.-,  total 
amountof  funds,  £315  9s. Id.;  bor- 
rowed, £1,400;  loaasissnedinl833, 
2,211,  amounting  lo  £7,939;  since 
commencement  in  1830,  6,557, 
amounting  to  £22,139.  Thpegula- 

There  is  not. 

None. 

A savings’  bank,  In  a state 
of  prosperity  generally ; com- 
fortable persons  contribulm's. 

There  is  one  pawnbroker’s 
office  in  this  parish,  in  which  busi- 
ness is  principally  carried  on  with 
Iradespeople  and  the  lower  classes. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  54  public  hoirses 
ill  this  parish  licensed  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors.  I do  not 
know  of  any  illicit  distillation 
in  it. 

There  are  very  few  licensed 
houses  in  the  parish ; but 
illicit  distillation  is  carried  on 
to  a great  extent. 

There  are  only  two  licensed 
for  the  retail  of  spirits ; but  from 
the  low  price  of  grain  this  year,  and 
the  want  of  roads  to  bring  it  to 
market,  in  most  cases  having  large 
deep  bogs  to  cross,  several  were  of 
necessity  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
illicit  distillation. 

33  houses. 
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Eastersnow  and  Kilcolagh. 
Pop.  4,314. 

KOronan  . . Pop.  6,940. 

Kilronan  . . Pop.  6,940. 

Tobolian  . . Pop.  14,460. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crawford. 

Thomas  M^Dermotroe,  Esq.  J.  i 

Colonel  Tenison,  j.  p. 

Rev.  W.  French. 

Small  farmers. 

Middle  class. 

Landlords  of  this  parish  are 
gentlemen  of  extensive  for- 
tunes. 

Farmers. 

About  £l  10s.  a*year  with- 
out land. 

Cabins  with  land,  £l  10s. ; 
without  land,  15s. 

Without  land,  between  ^£1 
and  10s. ; the  principal 

part  of  this  parish  is  occupied 
in  small  farms,  from  five  to 
10  acres,  taken  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Cabins,  with  land  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  land ; those 
without  land,  at  £l  lOsi 

Stone  walls,  built  without 
mortar,  and  roughly  plastered 
over  on  the  outside,  some 
built  of  clay  and  some  of  turf 
sods.  Generally  they  have 
bedsteads  of  rough  sticks  laid 
on  stones  and  straw-beds. 

Generally  of  rough  stone  or 
mud  wall,  without  bedsteads 
or  fable.  Bedding,  hay  or 
straw,  with  indifferent  cover- 
ing. 

The  general  dimensions  30 
feet  long  by  12  feet.  Some 
have  good  bedding. 

Little  better  than  hovels, 
and  badly  furnished  with 
truckle  bedsteads  and  bad 
bedding. 

It  is  not  now  usual  to  require 
duty-work:  the  rent  is  always 
paid  in  cash,  exceptwhere  the 
tenantisthe  hired  servantof  the 
landlord, and  then  allowance  is 
made  for  work  atanagreed  rate. 

Generally  upon  no  condi- 
tions exclusive  of  rent. 

A few  tenants  pay  their 
rents  by  labour. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour,  except  amongst 
the  lower  letters  of  laud. 

I cannot  ascertain,  but  I 
believe  they  are  very  few. 

Above  60  instances. 

Very  few  instances, 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Deteriorated,  from  an  in- 
creasing population  and  di- 
minished means  of  employ- 
ment. 

Not  improved,  the  prices 
for  agricultural  produce  are  so 
much  lower  now  than  before 
the  year  1815. 

Deteriorated  from  want  of 
employment.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

Very  peaceable,  except  for 
two  or  thive  months  in  tlio  winter 
of  1831  and  1832,  and  not  more 
tliana  dozen  individuals  belonging 
to  this  parish  were  concerned  in  the 
disturbances  that  then  occurred. 

Generally  riotous. 

Very  peaceable. 

Peaceable  generally. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank,  but  a 
cliantablo  ionii  fund  established 
withra  the  last  two  years,  of  which 
I am  treasurer.  The  fund  is  the 
residue  of  the  moneys  forwarded 
to  this  country  by  the  Englislj,  in 
the  year  1822,  and  lias  done  an 
immensity  of  good. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

Not  more  than  five  or  six 
hcensed  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  occasionally  pre- 
^3ils,  especially  when  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  market  is  be- 
low a remunerating  price. 

There  are  40  public  and 
other  houses  included,  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  very  preva- 
lent. 

It  does  to  a very  great  extent. 

About  60.  lilicit  distillation 
prevails  very  much  when  the 
price  of  corn  is  low. 
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Moore  . . Pop.  4,379. 

Union  of  Moore  and  Drum. 
Pop.  9,336. 

Aughrim  . . Pop.  4,537.  ' 

Union  of  Aughrim,  Pop.  9,019. 

Thomas  Power,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  James  Anderson. 

John  Balfe,  Esq.  3.  p. 

William  Lloyd,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  higher  class,  and  not 
many  of  the  middle. 

Respectable,  and  even  tilled. 

Some  are  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, and  others  are  not. 

Middle-men. 

Cabins,  with  land,  not 
chargeable;  very  few  without 
land,  and  no  rent. 

10s.  per  annum,  with  per- 
haps a garden ; in  general 
they  liave  more  land,  from  one 
acre  upwards. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
to  10s. : with  land,  it  de- 

pends on  quantity. 

i?l, without gromul;  i'l  lOs., 
with  a small  cabbage-gardeu. 

Most  wretched  hovels  in 
general,  scarcely  any  furni- 
ture. No  bedsteads  in  gene- 
ral; straw-beds,  and  but  little 
covering : I speak  generally. 

Mere  hovels,  almost  unfur- 
nished. Miserable  beds,  few 
bedsteads. 

Some  are  good ; but  the 
greater  portion  very  badly 
furnished  with  beds  and  bed- 
steads, except  the  holders  of 
land,  who  are  in  general  com- 
fortable. 

Mud  or  dry  stones;  pigs 
best  lodged  inmates. 

Labourers  or  cottiers  work 
throughout  the  year  for  their 
employers  at  5d.  per  day,  in 
consideration  of  having  a 
holding. 

On  condition  of  labour. 
Yes. 

It  is  usual  for  them  to  pay  it 
in  labour,  and  no  duty-labour 
required. 

Almost  always  in  hard  cash; 
no  duty-labour  in  Ibis  union. 

Not  many,  I should  say. 

Very  few. 

There  are  not  many  instances 
of  two  or  more  families  living 
together  in  same  cabin. 

Every  man  has  a house  of 
his  own,  and  he  is  in  the  right. 

Deteriorated.  Increasing  I 
think. 

Deteriorated,  by  reason  of 
bad  prices.  Increasingmuch. 

Rather  stationary  since  1815. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

I know  not.  Is  increasing. 

Disturbed  at  intervals,  at 
present  peaceable. 

Disturbed. 

Peaceable,  with  a very  tew 
excejjtions  wliich  occiiiTed  at 
three  different  periods. 

Peaceable. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

There  are  none. 

Not  one. 

Two.  Yes,  to  a great  and 
ruinous  extent. 

Four  or  five  licensed  houses ; 
they  are  country  parishes. 
To  a frightful  extent. 

Not  many  public  houses  in 
this  parish ; but  illicit  distilla- 
tion is  carried  on  in  some 
places. 

Four.  Illicit  distillation  does 
prevail. 
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Bumlin,  Lismitty,  Kilirustaii 
(including  Strokestown). 
Pop.  13,054. 

Clonfinlough  . . Pop.  4,540.  ^ 

uighrim,  Killumod,  and  half  of 
Clooncraff  . . Pop.  7,695. 

Elphin  . . Pop.  6,643. 

Rev.  E.  Mahon. 

Eev.  W.  Gibbs. 

Robert  Devenish,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Arthur  Crossley,  Esq. 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police. 

Middling  farmers. 

The  middle  class  of  farmers. 

Middle-men. 

In  some  cases  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  but  generally  middle- 
men, and  of  the  middle  class, 
wlio  are  generally  more  op- 
pres.sive  than  the  former. 

Ill  the  country  a cabin  and 
one  acre  of  land, about  £3  lOf.; 
a cabin  without  land,  from  £i 
to  £1  lOi. : in  the  tovrn  much 
higher. 

A cabin  and  one  acre  of  land, 
about  £3  10^, ; a cabin  with- 
out land,  from  £l  to  £l  lOi. 

Cabins  without  land,  £l  ; 
with  a small  cabbage  garden, 
£l  IOj. 

In  the  town  of  Elphin,  with- 
out laud,  from  £l  io£l  10«. ; 
with  half  a rood  of  ground, 
£3  : in  the  country, from  14^. 
to  £l  without  land;  and 

from  £l  5^.  lo£l  lOi.  wilha 
small  garden. 

Of  mild  walls,  not  fit,  in  many 
instances,  to  shelter  cattle;  a 
few  wooden  stools,  a box,  and 
pot.  No  bedsteads;  a little 
straw  thrown  on  a damp  floor, 
and  some  have  no  better  cover- 
ing than  a sack. 

Built  of  mud  walls;  thatch 
ill  few  instances  sufficient  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  No  bed- 
steads ; a little  straw  on  the 
floor;  very  indifferent  cover- 
ing: furnished  withabox,pot, 
and  a few  stools. 

Very  bad  mud  walls;  and 
equally  badly  furnished. 

Of  the  worst  description ; 
generftltyof  iliystoiioov  imid,  ba-ily 
thatched,  and  few  uf  them  calculated 
to  keep  out  the  weather:  as  to  furni- 
ture, it  is  of  the  meanest  sort ; two 
or  three  stools,  perhaps  a common 
chair  or  two,  a pot  or  two,  a table, 
with  other  small  articles.  A rough 
bedstead,  straw  bed,  a blanket  and 
niir.  and  seldom  sheets.  There  ate 

some  exceptions,  tint,  generally  speaking,  the  aliove  is  correct. 

The  cabin,  &c.,  is  let  at  a cer- 
tain rent,whichis  paid  partly  in 
labour,  at  6d.  per  day  without 
diet,and  where  the  landlord  has 
not  sufficient  employment,  the 
balance  is  paid  in  cash. 

No  conditions  exclusive  of 
rent.  No  duty-labour  required: 
the  cabin,  &c.,islet  at  a certain 
rent,  paid  for  in  cash  or  labour, 
but  generally  in  both,  and  the 
landlord  only  allows  6d.  a-day. 

Almost  always  in  cash.  No 
duty-labour  in  this  union, 

There  are  no  instances  of 
duty-labour  required,  to  my  know- 
ledge : there  is  labour  given  in  lieu 
of  con  acre  rent,  at  the  U'Ual  rate  of 
wages  ; and,  if  labour  afford  it,  they 
are  glail  to  work  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  cabin  also, 

In  very  many  instances. 

In  many  instances. 

Every  family  has  a cabin  of 
its  own. 

1 cannot  tell  ; generally 
speaking,  when  Ihe  son  gets 
married  he  and  his  wife  remain 
in  the  house  of  the  father  until 
they  gel  a cabin  for  them- 
selves. 

Deteriorating  in  every  respect. 
Increasing,  it  is  supposed. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
deteriorating  in  every  respect. 
Population  is  increasing. 

I do  not  think  the  general 
condition  of  the  poor  improved. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

I cannot,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, say;  but.  from  in- 
quiry, it  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  Population  is  increas- 

Disturbed  at  different  periods, 
but  now  peaceable. 

Disturbed  at  different  periods; 
now  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Within  the  last  four  years  it 
has  been  partially  disturbed;  it  has 
been  more  tranquil  within  the  last 
year  : in  the  neighbouring  paiiahes 
a good  deal  of  outn^  has  taken 
place,  and  a great  number  of  the 
perpetrators  brought  to  justice. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None  but  the  loan  fund,  esta- 
blished January  1830.  Report 
for  1832  ; — Amount  of  funds, 
£592  7s.  Ad.]  amount  lent, 
£2,330;  number of'loans, 945; 
to  421  families  ; 20delaulters 
during  the  year,  all  paid  sub- 
sequently but  two. 

No. 

None.  1 

Not  one. 

None. 

Licensed  public  houses  25; 
and  there  are  about  50  houses 
not  licensed  selling  spirits. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
great  and  shameful  extent. 

Two  licensed  public  houses ; 
about  10  houses  selling  spirits 
not  licensed.  Illicit  distillation 
does  prevail  in  it. 

**Four.  Illicit  distillation  does 
prevail. 

About  20  houses  which  are 
regularly  licensed,  and  many 
sell  illicit  spirits  which  are  not 
licensed.  Illicildisliilationdoes 
not  prevail  in  this  parish  ; but 
a great  deal  of  illicit  spirits  are 
brought  into  and  sold  from 
,3ie  neighbouring  parishes. 

1 FF 
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Rev.  Charles  Dunn.  Rev.  aiarles  West.  Rev.  Henry  Brett.  Rev.  George  Thornton  Mostyn 


Rev.  Charles  Dunn.  ^ 

The  holders  of  small  farms 
in  general ; but  in  some  cases 
the  landed  proprietors,  as  in 
Croghan  and  in  the  Liberty. 


From  £l  lOr.  to  £3,  v 
kitchen  garden. 


Generally  stone-wall  houses, 
thatched,  with  one  or  two 
windows ; a dresser,  table, 
few  stools:  and  generally,  at 
most,  one  bedstead,  without 
comfortable  bedding. 


Cottages  and  cabins  are  let 
by  the  principal  landlords, 
and  also  by  the  under-tenants, 
who  have  some  considerable 
interest  in  the  lands,  and  are 
of  the  middle  rank ; there  are 
not  any  of  the  latter. 

£1  or  £2  for  a cabin,  without 
land;  and  about  £3  for  an 
acre  with  a cabin, 


The  cabins  are  badly  built 
with  mud,  badly  thatched. 
Few  bedsteads,  and  often 
lying  on  the  ground ; bedding 
generally  bad. 


Of  everyelass,  chieflyfarmers, 
who  give  cabins  and  small  1 
parcels  of  ground  to  their  I 
labourers.  I 


I Cabins,  with  land,  from  one 
rood  to  an  acre,  pay  from  £l 
to  £2;  those  without  land 
scarcely  pay  anything ; they 
are  commonly  built  by  the 
owners,  who  get  the  site 
gratis. 

Generally  very  poor  and 
wretched,  huilt  of  mud  sods,  and 
sometimes  stoue,  without  mortar ; 
the  furniture  consists  of  a bundle  of 
straw,  covered  with  some  kind  of  a 
sheet  and  a IJhd  blanket,  a metal 
pot,  a pair  of  tongs,  a block  of  wood 
or  peat  for  a stool,  with  sometimes 
an  old  box,  a spade,  creel,  &c. 


No  such  thing  here  as  decent 
cottages;  the  landlords  of 
cabins  are  farmer.s  of  a respect- 
able class. 


Of  cabins  with  from  one  to 
six  roods  of  ground,  and  that 
generally  the  worst  part  of  the 
land,  about  £3  per  acre,  in- 
cluding cabin  ; without  land, 
about  £1  lOi. 


They  are  generally  built  of 
mud  or  scraws,  those  of  stone 
seldom  plastered ; hardly  con- 
tain any  furniture.  In  very 
few  cases  there  are  bedsteads 
and  bedtling,  generally  com- 
posed of  straw  or  dried 
rushes. 


There  are  scarcely  any  cot-  The  cottiers  and  labourers  It  is  usual  to  give  a certain 
tiers.  holdtheirland  bypayingrent,  number  of  years  free  for  re- 

and  upon  no  other  conditions,  claiming  a piece  of  bo'v,  or 
It  is  not  usual  to  require  duty-  moor,  on  which  the  cabin  is 
labour  in  new  leases,  but  in  built.  In  some  instances 
old  leases  it  is.  duty-work  is  required. 

_ I cannot  say ; certainly  not  From  the  best  authority  that  There  are  but  few  instances  ; 
in  many.  could  be  ascertained,  there  are  I cannot  state  the  number 

about  from  60  to  70  cabins  precisely, 
where  there  are  more  than  one 
family  resident. 

I don’t  observe  any  change  The  condition  of  the  poor  in  Greatly  deteriorated  in  every 
since  my  coming  to  it,  about  this  parish  is  far  from  improv-  respect,o\vingtomanvcauses, 
seven  years  smee.  I think  ing,  owing  to  the  increasing  vi3.:  high  rents  and  taxes, 

the  population  is  increasing.  population,  and  small  portion  low  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
of land  for  each.  diice,  such  as  oats,  butler, 

linen,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which 
have  fallen,  wliilst  the  rents 
and  faxes  continue  to  increase,  i 
Increasing  to  a great  extent.  I 


This  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly peaceable  since  the 
year  1815. 


Extremely  peaceable. 


A certain  portion  of  bog  is 
given  them  to  reclaim,  say  rent  free 
for  about  five  years;  with  respect  to 
reclaimed  land,  I am  not  aware  o£ 
any  conditions.  It ienot  usualhere 
to  require  duty-labour,  except,  in 
some  instances,  a supply  of  a cer- 
taia  quantity  of  turf. 

I am  not  aware  of  any ; if 
there  be,  they  are  very  few. 


The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
every  year  growing  worsesince 
the  period  allud^  to  ; their 
food  is  of  a meaner  descrip- 
tion ; a very  scanty  circulation 
of  money,  the  extinction  of  the 
linen  trade,  and  various  other 
local  pressures,  tend  to  make 
them  worse.  The  increase  of 
population  is  very  considerable. 

Generally  peaceable. 


There  is  no  sav 
in  this  parish, 
society. 


There  ure  no  puwubmkora’  No. 
shops  in  this  parish. 


1 cimnot  tell  t miiltiludes  of 
ciibiiiH  liiwo  II  jug  mid  glass  in 
till!  window,  to  iiidlciilo  that 
whisky  In  sold.  Illicit  dis- 
lillivtimi  Is  mtliei' 
cHjictiidly  wlienoiitBUi'a  clieop, 


Illicit  distillaliun  previiil.s. 


There  urc  about  20  licensed  About  2l)  licensed  public 
puhlic  lioiises.  Illicit  disUIin-  li.ouses,  whilst  there  is  an  im- 


I tion  doss  prevail  to  a great 
extent. 


mouse  miuibei'  for  tlie  sale  of 
illicit  spirits.  Frivutc  dislilla- 
(ioii  prevaiUiig  much  here. 
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Union  olSiUoran  and  Kilvarnel. 
Pop.  6,059. 

Kilmacligue  . . Pop.  7.620. 

Eilmacligue  . . Pop.  7,620. 

Aughanagh  . . Pop.  2,^3. 

C.  K.  O’Hara,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  James  Neligan. 

Rev.  Daniel  MuUarkey,  p.  p. 

Terence  Sioeeny,  Esq. 

The  fai-mers. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  generally  small 
landholders. 

They  consist  of  the  small 
class  of  farmers. 

They  are  generally  that  class 
of  persons  who  are  called 
middle-men. 

Without  land,  from  lOi.  to 
£l ; witli,  from  £1  to  £3, 
according  to  the  extent  of 
ground. 

The  usual  rent  for  a cabin  is 
£l  per  aniiumj  without  land, 
which  is  .seldom  let  with  it, 
except  a small  garden. 

A cabin,  with  an  acre,  £3  ; 
without  land,  £l. 

If  without  ground,  from  16s. 
to  £l ; and,  if  with  ground, 
high  in  proportion. 

Generally  of  stone,  some  of 
mud;  badly  furnished,  in 
general  iJl  supplied. 

1 Cabins  are  generally  built 
1 with  mud,  wretchedly  fur- 
nished, with  a seat  or  two  of 
wood  to  sit  u|ion,  and  are 
rarely  supplied  with  bedsteads 
or  comfortable  bedding. 

Miserable  miid-wall  hovels; 
furniture  consisting  of  a pot 
and  a few  stools.  Sometimes 
bedsteads,  bedding  never  i 
comfortable. 

They  are  generally  mud 
cabins,  and  little  or  no  furni- 
ture. No  bedsteads  in  gene- 
ral ; and,  as  for  beds,  they 
generally  use  g;reen  rushes 
and  flaggers,  for  want  of 
better. 

Rent  alone.  Duty-labour 
seldom  required. 

Labourers  or  cottiers  prefer 
paying  the  rent  of  their  cabins 
in  labour,  but  do  not  pay 
duty-labour  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  rent. 

It  is  usually  required  to 
give  duty-labour  in  addition 
to  rent. 

They  in  general  hold  them 
during  the  good  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  landlord. 

In  about  10  instances. 

In  about  24  instances  two 
families  reside  in  the  same 
cabins. 

In  or  about  50  or  60  in- 
stances. 

Deteriorated  in  domestic 

comroUs  ; llie  poorer  doss  is  ereally  in- 
craned  in  niunljot  by  Uio  decfiDe  ot  the 
}incn  tmelo,  by  whicli  aU  were  benejited; 
hj  a consequent  subdivision  of  jroiind, 
and  wan!  of  adequate  «uip%mCTii,-  from 
tlie  increusad  cultivation  of  iwlaloes,  food 
is  louciimore  abimdunt  nnd  tdiicIi  ctiraper ; 
so  is  clotiiiu»-  Since  1815  this  ^strict  lias 
Rrenily  cliiinged ; llie  linen  maniillicturc 
then  flourished,  and  alTordort  profltablB  emi. 
gradual  decline  and  departiiro  of  this  trade, 
supporl  them,  if  accustomed  to  agricultural 
also  sc-i  ioiislv  aflbeted,  mid  miahle  to  ctnp 
• populaliou  increased,  the  means  of  employs 

The  heavy  pressure  experi- 
enced in  1S15  has  depressed  the 
cunditiou  of  Uie  poor,  ivhich  has  in 
a great  measure  continued  since,  by 
reason  of  the  great  change  in  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  laud.  The 
population  of  the  parisli  isincreasing 
considerably. 

Deteriorated,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  landlords  not  lowering 
the  rents.  Somewhat  increas- 

I think  they  are  deteriorat- 
ing. The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

iloymout,  not  only  to  tho  aclmlmom'/oiutyt,-,  but  to  landholdeisofoU  cluses.  lor  all  were  engaged  m ami  Ucneniea  by  it;  by  llw 
. tho  weavers,  a numerous  end  most  industrious  comforlahlc  class,  were  thrown  out  ofemploymeat;  their  holdings  were  ton  small  to 
1 iabouv,  which  few  were,  and  those  few*  even  could  uot  get  employment;  the  smalt  farmers,  not  weaeers,  but  all  mawfaeiMrers,  were 
lov,  as  belote.  hired  servauts.  male  end  female,  and  in  many  cases  sobdivided  their  farms  amoussl  their  cluldren.  Thus,  while  the 
aent  decreased;  one  consequence  ensued,  a great  deal  more  ground  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  a much  greater  quantity 

Comparatively  peaceable, — I For  that  period  the  parish  I Extremely  peaceable.  I As  peaceable;  i 

though  an  illegal organizationexists.  has  been  very  peaceable.  1 ! aseverlknew.| 

rally  are  not  disposed  to  work:  aflern  failure  of  crop  distress  is  dreadful,  and  (dei/ will  ivovk  for  any  wages,  and  neglect  their  omi  holdings,  which  aremiserahly  managed: 
itcannot  therefore  be  said  that  want  of  employment  is  tlie  solo  cause  of  poverty  j an  abundance  of  potatoes  and  fuel  creates  indolence  and  poverty,  and  It  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  if  subsisteuce  was  adbrded  gratuitously,  disconteat  and  indolence  would  be  tlicreby  promoted.  The  reduced  price  of  agricultural  produce  has  of  course  operated 
here  as  in  other  districts,  and  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  whisky  har-c  had  the  worst  effect:  yet  tlie  c.apital  and  domestic  oomforls  have  diminished,  the  general  oppsoraaoe 
Ofthe  country  and  of  the  people  has  improved;  tiicic  aie  fewer  mendicants:  and  the  dross  of  tlie  poor  looks  smarter,  though  uot  so  substantial  as  fonietly.  Their  cabin 
furnitnvn  and  bedding,  it  is  to  lie  feared, liavo  much  deteriorated.  The  nooulation  oreativ  increased. 

Not  in  the  parish;  one  in 
the  town  of  Sligo. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

lb  licensed,  many  unlicensed. 
Not  much  comparatively,  be- 
ing strenuously  opposed  by 
'he  principal  landed  proprie- 
tor, 

I believe  there  are  uot  more 
than  three  licensed  public 
houses  in  the  parish,  but  the 
number  of  houses  selling 
spirituous  liquors  is  considera- 
ble. Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails geaevally  and  iucessiiiitly 
all  over  the  parish. 

14.  It  prevails  occasionally. 

There  are  very  few  public 
Imuses. 

1 F F2 
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Ballisadare  and  Kilross. 
Pop.  4,657. 

Ballinakill,  Ballysumaghan, 
and  Kilross  . . Pop.  5,241. 

Kilmacullen,  Taunogh,  and 
Drumcollum  . , Pop.  4,782. 

Killmactrany,  Killadoon,  and 
Shancough  , . Pop.  6,731. 

EdioardJ.  Cooper, Esq.  j.p.  m.i 

'•  Rev.  E.  A.  Lucas. 

Rev.  M.  F.  Dudgeon. 

Rev.  John  Maxwell. 

Generally  the  middle,  class 
of  farmers. 

Middle-men. 

Generally  the  gentry. 

The  higher  class,  such  as 
hold  large  farms. 

From  20s.  to  30s.,  without 
land;  with  about  a rood  of 
land,  40s.  to  50s. 

Cabins,  without  land,  let  for 
£l  5s.;  a cabin,  with  a rood 
of  ground,  £2  2s.;  with  half 
an  acre,  £3  5s.;  with  an 
acre,  £4. 

I am  not  aware  ofany  addi- 
tional charge  being  made  for 
land  with  a cabin  attached; 
cabins,  without  land,  are  set 
for  £3  or  £4  per  year. 

lOf.  without  land,  40r.  to 
50j.  with  an  acre,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  acre. 

Generally  built  with  stones, 
and  thatched : never  are  sup- 
plied with  furniture ; what- 
ever little  there  may  be  is 
provided  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

They  are  generally  mud 
hovels.  Seldom  with  bed- 
steads, and  as  seldom  with 
comfortable  bedding. 

Stone  and  mortar,  and  some 
few  of  mud  walls,  30  feet  long 
by  12  broad:  .not  well  fur- 
nished. One  or  two  bedsteads; 
bedding  not  comfortable. 

Duty-work  is  never  required. 
They  are  allowed  in  their  rent 
for  their  labour. 

There  are  no  conditions  ex- 
clusive of  rent.  It  is  not 
usual  to  require  duty-labour. 

Not  generally. 

Not  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent;  such 
instances  are  few. 

Scarcely  any  instance. 

Twenty. 

j 

I know  of  but  few ; six  or 
eight. 

Many  instances. 

Deteriorated.  Increasing. 

■ The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
miicli  deteriorated  since  the 
peace.  The  population  is  fast 
increasing. 

Certainly  not  improved;  but 
I speak  from  report,  being 
here  but  12  months.  Rapidly 
increasing. 

I conceive  the  condition  of 
the  poor  to  be  deteriorating, 
and  the  population  vastly  in- 
creasing. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  very  peaceable. 

Comparatively  peaceable. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None;  none. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None. 

None. 

This  should  he  -uswered  by 
the  Excise.  But  little  illicit 
distillation. 

There  are  two  licensed  houses; 
many  unlicensed.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails  to  a great  ex- 
tent; the  people  finding  it  im- 
possible, from  the  low  prices  of 
grain,  to  turn  the  produce  of 
their  lands  to  advantage  in 
any  other  way. 

Their  name  is  “ Legion,”  for 
they  are  many,  almost  every 
tenth  house  selling  whisky. 
To  an  enormous  extent. 

Sixlicensed,  many  unlicensed. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
great  extent. 
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Union  of  Kilmactrany,  Killa- 
doon,  &c.  . . Pop.  6,731. 

Ballynakill,  Ballysumaghan,  and 
Kilross  . . Pop.  5,251. 

Dromard  . . Pop.  2,613. 

Union  of  Kilmacshalgan  and 
Templeboy  . . Pop.  7,117. 

Rev.  Bryan  M'Manu!,  p.  p. 

Rev,  Thomas  Qilleran,  p.  p. 

Rev.  /.  Stack. 

T.  Hillas,  Esq.  J.  p. 

The  middling  class  of  snug 
farmers. 

Middle-men. 

A great  number  of  cabins  in 
this  parish  are  held  from  mid- 
dle-men by  cottiers,  who  will 
pay  any  sum  to  have  a shelter. 

In  general  the  small  land- 
holders. 

From  £l  to  £3,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  land. 

Cabins  without  land  set  for 
£l  5j.  ; a cabin  with  a rood 
of  ground,  £2  lOs.  j with  half 
an  acre,  £3  5i. ; with  an  acre, 
£4. 

From  lOi.  to  £l  for  the 
cabin,  without  land ; from 
£■2  IOj.  to  £3  per  acre,  if 
land  is  attached  to  it. 

For  a cabin,  without  land, 
with  the  run  of  a pig,  from 
15j.  to  £l  Ij.  a-year;  with 
land,  according  to  quality  and 
quantity. 

Generally  of  mud  wall.  No 
furniture,  and  no  beds  or  bed- 
steads, except  straw. 

The  buildings  are  of  the 
worst  description,  with  scarce 
any  furniture ; and  mostly 
without  bedsteads,  or  com- 
fortable bedding. 

In  general  from  25  to  30  feet 
long,  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, built  with  stone  and 
mortar,  and  thatched ; never 
furnished,  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  landlord. 

For  a certain  stipulated 
sum ; in  addition  to  which 
some  duty-work  is  generally 
required. 

There  are  no  conditions  ex- 
clusive of  rent.  It  is  not 
usual  to  require  duty-labour. 

There  is  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired from  cottiers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rent  they  must 
pay. 

Many  labourers,  or  cottiers, 
in  this  parish,  give  so  many  days’ 
work  in  each  week,  according  to 
the  goodness  of  the  ground  and 
house,  as  rent.  It  is  not  usual  to 
reijnlre  duty-labour,  unless  in  a few 
cases  mentioned  in  their  leases  aud 

Instances  of  such  are  very 
rare. 

Twenty. 

Not  in  many  instances; 
often,  however,  one  cabin  is 
divided,  so  as  to  contain  two 
or  more  families. 

There  may  be  a verv  few  in- 
stances, but  it  is  very  unusual 
in  this  union. 

The  general  condition  is  not 
ameliorated,  but  the  popula-  , 
tion  is  vastly  increasiog. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
much  deteriorated  since  the 
peace.  The  population  is  fast 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
persons  in  this  parish  is  very 
much  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  principally  on 
account  of  the  fall  in  price  of 
grain,  this  being  a parish 
much  given  to  cultivation. 
The  population  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 

It  is  very  much  improved. 
The  population  is  increasing; 
and  would  be  more  improved, 
was  the  kingdom  in  a state  of 
tranquillity. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  frequently  been  much 
1 disturbed ; but  a good  many 
magistrates  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  keep  it 
quiet  at  present ; it  is,  however, 
well  prepared  for  disturbance. 

Since  my  return  to  this 
country  from  the  army,  and  from 
France,  about  10  years  ago,  these 
union  parishes  vrere  generally  peace- 
able and  quiet  until  within  these 
two  years  past;  andespecially  within 
these  few  months  past  it  has  been 
very  disturbed. 

None. 

No  savings’  banks. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank,  or 
benefit  society,  in  this  union. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

Six  licensed  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  is  occasional. 

There  are  two  licensed 
houses,  many  unlicensed.  Il- 
licit distillation  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,  the  people  finding 
it  impossible,  from  the  low 
price  of  grain,  to  turn  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land  to  ad- 
vantage in  any  other  way. 

There  is  but  one  house 
which  pays  licence;  but  1 
fear  the  number  of  those  who 
make  and  sell  spirits  is  so 
great  as  to  exclude  all  calcu- 
lation. 

There  are  10  or  11  in  the 
union  parishes  of  Templeboy 
and  Kilmacshalgan.  At  pre- 
sent, to  my  knowledge,  illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 
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Skreen  . . . Pop.  4,567. 

Ballinacarrig  and 
Tommagima  . Pop.  1,726. 

Carlow  . . Pop.  9,597. 

Clonraulsk  . . Pop.  7li_ 

Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes. 

Henry  Faulkner,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Blood,  pres.  m. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  a,  m. 

Persons  of  properly  have 
their  tenantry,  wiih  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  cabins ; the  poorer 
have,  for  their  lumllords,  ge- 
nerally small  farmers,  of 
•which  class  are  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  leaseholders. 

Landlords  of  cottages  are 
generally  poor  themselves, 
consequently  exact  as  much 
rent  as  they  can. 

Of  the  better  class. 

Labouring  class. 

From  about  £1  to  £2. 

With  land,  from  £l  Iflj.  to 
£2;  without  land,  from  £l 
to  £l  5s. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £4  10s. 
without  land;  with  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and 
quantity. 

Cabins,  with  a small  gardes 
£S  per  annum ; without  one| 

Generally  very  poorly  built : 
clay  floor ; badly  thatched. 
Very  few  with  anything  be- 
yond a stump  bedstead,  with 
poor  bed-clothes ; some,  I 
fear,  with  hardly  any,  lying 
on  the  ground,  or  straw. 

Cabins  in  this  parish  are  ge- 
nerally built  of  stone  and 
lime.  Badly  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  or  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Of  stone  and  mud  ; poorly 
furnished  sk  general.  I was  in 
some  of  those  cabins  no  later  than 
last  week,  and  Ihe  picture  which 
their  internal  appearance  presented 
was  tnily  '‘misery  in  the  abstract:” 
effort  is  required,  from  the  suffocalini 
have  fire)  they  are  filled;  the  inmat 
were  nearly  naked.  They  had  no  s 
a little  dirty  straw,  with  scarcely  ar 
for  bedding ; this,  however,  is  not  ui 

A bad  description  of  build- 
ing. Badly  supplied  with 
bed  and  bedding. 

to  enter  them  a considerable 
; smoke  with  which  (when  they 
es  (some  of  them  old  women) 
ucli  furniture  as  bedsteads,  but 
ly  covering,  formed  a substitute 
liveisally  the  case. 

Generally,  I believe,  at  willj 
and  frequently  with  duty- 
work;  but  whether  in  addition 
or  in  lieu  of  rent  I cannot,  of 
my  own  knowledge,  say. 

I know  of  no  other  con- 
dition than  that  of  rent,  or  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  labour 
in  lieu  thereof,  but  no  duty- 
work. 

Upon  no  other  condition  I 
know  of  than  that  of  rent. 
Duty-labour  is  not  required. 

Labour  in  lieu  of  rent  is 
the  common  mode  of  paying 
for  the  cabin  and  laud. 

I know  of  but  one  instance  ; 
but  thei'8  are  three  distiiiet  sets  of 
rooms  under  one  roof,  it  having 
been  formurlj'  inhabited  by  a su-  , 
perior  person,  of  some  property.  1 j 
do  not  believe  it  is  comioon  here;  ; 
but  I can  only  sjieaU  on  bolief. 

I know  of  no  instance  of 
the  kind. 

There  are  not  more  than  80 
cabins  in  which  there  are 
more  than  two  families  to- 
gether;  in  very  few  instances 
ate  there  two  families  in  the 
one  apartment. 

I should  think  improved  a 
good  deal.  Population  de- 
crea.sing,  by  extensive  emi- 
gration. 

The  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  much  depending,  as  I 
think  it  does,  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer,  or  those  ■n  ho  employ 
him,  I cannot  say  is  much,  if 
anything,  improved  since  1815; 
but,  sliould  the  jireseiit  low  price  of 
agricultural  produce  continue,  I feat 
it  will  not  long  remain  even  sta- 
tionary. Thepopulation  is,  I should 
think,  incrcasiug. 

It  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
population  has  increased. 

I don’t  know. 

Compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  peaceable ; with 
the  exception  of  fighting  at 
fairs,  or  rather  strangers  em- 
ployed to  attack  marked  per- 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Hurlers,  in  1830,  a party  of  whom, 

I understand,  passed  tlirough  the 
parisli,  and  a party’  of  Whitefeet,  o 
arms,  this  parish  has  been  peaceable 
justice,  however,  to  say,  1 believe  f 
took  any  active  part  in  these  outrage 

Peaceable. 

ne  night  last  spring,  robbing 
during  that  period:  it  is  but 
sw,  if  any,  of  its  inhabitants 

Houses  have  been  attacked 
by  the  Whitefeet  for  arms. 

No  savings’  bank,  save  one 
at  Sligo,  very  little,  if  at  all, 
resorted  to  from  this  place, 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

None;  there  are  many  small 
shops  where  goods  are,  I be- 
lieve, a good  deal  purchased 
on  credit. 

None. 

Two.  With  the  lower  order 
generally. 

None. 

The  former  part  of  this  could 
be  only  ■rvilli  any  accuracy  ascer- 
tained from  the  Excise  officers,  who 
can  accurately  state  the  nmnbcrj, 
They  are  far  more  tlian  are  neces- 
sary, and  higlily  injuia  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  people:  great  qua 
in  the  mountainous  part  illicit  dibtillat 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  tlie  Rev 
constantly  making  liy  fine  and  impris 

There  are  not  more  than 
one  or  two,  at  the  most,  of 
such  public  houses  in  the 
parish,  and  no  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 

intitiBS  are  illegally  sold  ; and 
ion  IS  carried  on  too  exlensively, 
onue  Police,  and  the  esamples 
onmeut. 

There  are  53  licensed  retail- 
ers in  the  parish  : I have  ob- 
tained this  information  from 
Mr,  R.  Irwin,  supervisor. 
There  is  one  private  still  in 
Carlow;  but  it  is  impossible, 
as  yet,  to  discover  it. 

I do  not  know. 
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Cloydagh  . . Pop.  1,422. 

Cloydagh  . . Pop.  1,422. 

Kiilerigg  . , Pop.  1,336. 

Tommagima  and  seven  others. 
Pop.  5,043, 

Rev.  Robert  Fishbourne. 

John  Alexwnder,  Esq. 

William  Duckett,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tyrrell,  p.  p. 

Generally  the  pn^jietors  in 
fee. 

Landed  proprietors  anc 
their  tenants. 

Gentlemen  who  own  the 
estates,  or  farmers  who  ven 
the  land,  who  mostly  hole 
large  farms. 

Farmers  generally ; for  the 
landed  proprietors  seem  inclined  to 
banish  cabins  and  cabin-keepers 
from  the  earth,  at  least  as  regards 

seit  in  tlieir  leases  a ccriaiii  penalty  if  the  farmers  give  a cabin  to  their  workmen  ■ 1 know  a land- 
lord, heWing  large  possessions,  who  threatens  to  dispossess  some  tenants  unless  they  pull  down 
some  cabins  on  thevr  land,  and  this  for  no  other  reason  liut  being  disappointed  at  an  election 

About  £l  a-year  for  the 
cabin ; then  a separate  charge 
for  the  land,  about  £3  ,an 
acre. 

From  £2  to  £2  10s. ; a gar- 
den sometimes  attached. 

Cabins  are  mostly  let,  with 
about  half  an  acre  or  more  0 
ground,  by  the  farmers  to 
their  labourers. 

Cabins  without  land,  from 
£1  to  £1  10s.  per  year;  with 
half  an  acre  of  laud,  from  £2 

to  £3. 

Mostly  mud  and  stone,  with 
thatched  roofs.  I should  think 
ill,  general  they  have  not  bed- 
steads and  comfortable  bed- 
ding; they  drink  too  much 
ivhisky. 

Mud  walls,  stone  and  mortar, 
thatched;  most  of  them  com- 
fortable, and  might  all  be  50 
only  for  the  careless  and  im- 
prudent conduct  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Bedsteads,  straw,  and 
blankets. 

Labourers’  cabins  are  built 
^vith  mud  walls,  and  coverec 
with  thatch,  and  are  often 
much  more  comfortable  inside 
than  they  appear  from  the 
outside.  I think  they  are. 

Generally  of  mud  or  clay 
walls,  b.idly  thatched  with  rushes  or 
weeds,  sometimes  straw;  furuilure 
poor  and  miserable,  consisting  in 
many  instances  of  only  a pot,  a 
stool,  and  a pitcher,  with  a shelf 
fixed  up  to  the  wall,  serving  as  cup- 
board or  press;  this,  with  straw  for 
a bed,  fenced  in  aft^n  liu-  n qVa,... 

fljg,  comprises  the  whole  furniture.  There  are  some  beasteads, 
but  I tliink  the  mojority  justly  desecibeii  above. 

They  usually  pay  by  labour. 

All  pay  rent  in  money.  No 
duty-labour. 

I am  not  aware  of  any,  except 
that  they  must  work  at  a cer- 
tain rale  per  day  for  the  land- 
lord; from  6d.  to  8d.  through 
the  year.  There  is  no  duty- 
labour. 

I don’t  exactly  understand 
this  question,  unless  it  means 
“ Havethey  leases?”  which  in 
generaltliey  have  not.  I don’t 
know  ofanyduty-labourin  ad- 
dition to  rent  in  this  parish. 

I umlerstand  about  12. 

In  a few  cases ; perhaps  six 
or  eight. 

I believe  there  are  some  in- 
stances, but  not  many. 

I cannot  be  accurace,  but,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  about  20. 

I am  not  able  to  answer  this. 

Much  improved.  The  po- 
pulation increasing  rapidly. 

I am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders 
is  greatly  improved,  and  still 
improving.  The  population 
is  now  much  less  than  it 
was  before  the  system  of 
throwing  small  farms  into 
large  ones  was  acted  upon. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorofthis  parish  is  belterthau 
when  I knew  them  first;  both 
night  and  clay  clothing  is  bet- 
ter; this  I altribule  partly  to 
their  own  increasing  industry, 
and  partly  to  the  great  charity 
of  our  wealthy  neighbours.  I 
think  the  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Peaceable. 

Always  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  most 
peaceable  since  I became  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  1823,  and, 
indeed,  since  1815. 

No ; there  was  a savings’ 
bank  in  Carlow  a few  years 
ego.  and,  to  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  those  who  should 
have  maintained  it,  it  fell, 

No  savings'  bank. 

No. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

No ; but  many  in  Carlow : 

* do  not  think  ray  people 
have  recourse  to  it. 

'rl  n 

None. 

No. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  this  parish. 

hbree  licensed,  eight  unli- 
<epse(!.  I understand.  No 
W'eitdistiliation,  I believe. 

Three  licensed,  many  dram 
shops  unlicensed.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

There  isbut  one  public  house, 
and  until  the  new  Bill  came 
nto  effect  there  was  not  one, 
0 which  circumstance  I at- 
ribule,  in  a great  degree,  the 
'■omparaiive  comfort  of  the 
abouring  class  in  this  parish. 
Vo. 

Six  or  seven  licensed  houses. 
Vo  sueh  thing  known  in  this 
wrish  as  illicit  distillation. 
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Fenagh  . . Pop.  4,324. 

Fenagh  . . Pop.  4,324. 

Aghade  and  Ballon. 
Pop.  1,807. 

Pubbledrum  . . Pop.  1,271? 

John  Watson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Thomas  H.  Watson,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Dawson. 

James  Butler,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Middle-men. 

Generally  middle-men. 

Snug  substantial  farmers  ge- 
nerally. 

Generally  middle-men. 

£l  per  annum,  without  land; 
and,  with  laud,  according  to 
the  quantity. 

£l  a-year,  without  land; 
and,  with  land,  according  to 
quantity  and  quality. 

A small  cabin,  alone,  £l 
per  annum;  a small  cabin,  with 
small  cabbage  garden,  £l  lOi. 
per  annum. 

With  land,  tliat  is,  Irom  half 
an  acre  to  an  acre,  from 
£2  10s.  to  £3  per  year;  with- 
out land,  from  £l  10s.  to  £2 
per  year. 

Mostly  thatched,  with  mud 
walls.  Generallysupplied  with 
bedsteads : the  beds  are  either 
straw  or  chaff,  in  bed-licken, 
which  last  makes  a comfort- 
able bed. 

Mostly  mud  walls,  with 
thatched  roofs.  Generally 
supplied  with  bedsteads  and 
blankets,  with  straw  for  bed- 
ding, or  chaff  in  lickeii  cases. 

Walls  of  mud,  a roof  of 
thatch.  I do  not  know  a 
cabin  which  cannot  boast  a 
bedstead  or  two,  and  one,  at 
least,  well  covered. 

Some  built  with  stone,  manv 
a composition  of  clay  and 
straw.  Poorly  furnished;  but 
generally  supplied  with  bed- 
steads, but  not  comfortable  ■ 
bedding. 

1 

On  no  conditions  exclusive 
of  rent,  No  duty-labour. 

They  all  pay  rent,  or  work  in 
lieu  of  it. 

No  further  condition  than  to 
labour  at  6cf.  per  day.  I never 
heard  of  duty-labour. 

Cottiers  are  obliged  to  work,  ' 
sud  the  amount  of  the  rent  of  tlielt 
cottage  and  land  is  debited,  each 
half-year,  against  their  credit  tor 
work;  if  any  siir|ilusin  theirfavour, 
it  is  handed  to  them  in  money. 

Not  known. 

Several. 

I cannot  exactly  state;  but, 
except  in  the  village,  it  is  an 
extremely  rare  occurrence. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  api)ears  stationary. 
Population  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
much  improved  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, wages  being  the 
same,  and  provisions  much 
cheaper.  Population  increas- 

Their  condition,  I am  hound 
to  think,  rather  improved  than 
olheivvise,  because  provisions 
arecheaperand  their  wages  the 
same ; however,  they  are  daily 
growing  more  discontented, 
and,  in  their  own  opinion,  they 
are  worse,  but  certainly  not  in 
reality.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing to  anenormousextenl. 

I should  be  inclined  to  consi- 
der the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classe-s,  in  th  is  par  t of  the  pwisli, 
improved  since  the  peace  in 
1815,  in  respect  that  since  that 
period  the  landed  proprietors 
coTi.sfantly  resided  at  lionc, 
and  a greater  number  of  per- 
sons have  been  kept  in  con- 
stant employment. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  was  in  perfect 
tranquillity  till  the  contested 
election  created  a general  dis- 
turbance amongst  the  lower 
orders,  but  which  has  now 
subsided. 

These  parishes  have  been 
always  peaceable. 

It  has  not  been  disturb^: 
I may  say  it  has  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity- 

No  savings’  bank,  or  benefit 
society,  at  present  in  the 
parish. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None.  1 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 

About  seven  public  houses. 
A few  illicit  stills. 

Several.  Illicit  distillation 
prevails  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict. 

There  are  three  public  houses 
in  the  village.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  exist. 

Two  public  houses  wihiin 

this  sub-denomination  ol  n 

ragh.  Report  says  illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails  much. 
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Barragh  . . . Pop.  3,452. 

Barragh  . . . Pop.  3,452. 

Barragh  . . . Pop.  3,452. 

Clonegoose  (containing  town 
of  Borris)  . Pop.  2,394. 

Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Bart. 

Robert  Durdin,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Peppei-. 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  p.  p. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  fanners. 

The  landlords'  of  cabins  are 
generally  farmers. 

Farmers,  generally. 

Where  cabins  are  let,  the 
usual  rent  is  £2  a-year,  with- 
out land ; and,  with  a gar- 
den, from  £3  to  £4,  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  ex- 
tent of  garden;  but  this  is 
considered  very  high. 

A cabin,  without  land,  from 
£l  to  £l  10s.  per  year ; and, 
with  land,  about  £l  per  acre. 

A cabin,  without  land,  from 
£l  to  £l  IOj.  a-year;  and, 
with  land,  about  £l  per  acre. 

Cabins,  without  land,  £l ; 
cabins,  with  a garden,  £l  IO5. 

The  cabins  are  always 
thatched,  and  require  much 
improvement  in  their  erection. 
The  bedding  but  indifferent. 

Cabins  are  generally  made  of 
stone  and  clay  mortar,  and 
thatched  with  straw,  and  fur- 
nished with  a wooden  bedstead, 
a dresser,  a table,  stools,  sti-aw 
bed,  sheet,  and  blankets. 

Cabins  are  generally  built 
with  stone  and  clay  mortar, 
and  thatched  with  straw,  and 
furnished  with  a table,  stools, 
and  dresser,  wooden  bedstead, 
straw  bed,  with  sheet  and 
blankets. 

Very  poor  buildings,  and 
very  badly  furnished;  scarcely  any 
furniture,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  stools  5 perhaps  there 
might  he  one  chair.  The  greater 
number  lie  on  the  ground,  with  a 
little  straw  under  them : I have 
seen  some  of  them  with  a tort  of 
bedstead:  their  night-clothes  are 

extremely  bad, — a threadbare 
entire  family;  but,  to  help  thi 

blanket,  and  perhaps  that  to  cover  an 
s,  they  get  oil  thou  day-clothes. 

Cottiers  pay  their  rent  by 
labour,  at  so  much  per  day, 
according  to  agreement.  No 
duty-labour  is  required. 

Cottiers  generally  pay  their 
1 rent  by  labour,  being  allowed 
so  much  per  day,  according  to 
I agreement.  No  duty-labour 
is  required. 

I know  of  no  condition  upon 
; which  labourers  or  cottiers 
: hold  their  cabins  but  that  of 
paying  rent:  in  general  it  is 
paid  by  labour. 

I am  not  aware  of  two  fa- 
milies residing  in  the  same 
cabin. 

I do  not  know  of  two  or 
more  families  resident  in  the 
same  house,  unless  in  houses 
where  lodgings  are  let. 

I do  not  know  of  two  or 
more  families  resident  in  the 
same  cabin,  unless  in  lodging- 
houses. 

25  houses  contain  52  fami- 
lies; two  houses  of  these  con- 
tain three  families  each. 

The  great  depression  in  the 
price  of  com  rnust  naturally 
add  to  the  distress  of  the  poor 
since  the  year  1815.  The 
population  I consider  to  be 
considerably  on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
the  same  since  1815.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
continues  much  the  same  up 
to  the  last  18  years.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I am  of  opinion  the  poorer 
classes  are  deteriorated  since 
the  peace  in  the  year  1815. 
The  population  has  much  in- 
creased in  that  period. 

The  parish  has  been  usually 
extremely  quiet,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  excitement  at- 
tendant on  tile  tithe  system. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, no  murder  nor  While- 
boy  act  haviiigbeen committed 
during  the  last  20  years. 

The  parish  lias  been  peace- 
able, no  murder  nor  White- 
boy  act  having  been  committed 
during  the  last  20  years. 

j 

My  parish  lias  been  generally 
peaceable  during  that  period ; there 
indeed  existed  a little  VVliitefootisni 
for  a time,  but  it  was  soon  put  down  ; 
and  there  was  also  some  disturbance 
ill  consequence  of  the  collection  of 
tithes. 

No  such  establishment. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the 
parish. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the 
parish. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
my  parish,  nor  any  other  be- 
nefit society. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  establish- 
ment. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
the  parish. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
the  parish. 

There  are  not. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  exact 
numberofpubliehouses  within 
the  parish  of  Barragh;  they 
are  not  very  numerous.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  to  a certain 
extent,  but  is  decreased  within 
3 year. 

About  six.  Illicit  distillation 
prevails  when  the  price  of 
com  is  low;  but,  when  they 
get  a remunerating  price  for 
it,  it  docs  not  prevail. 

About  six  licensed  ones. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails 
when  the  price  of  corn  is 
low,  and  when  it  is  difficult 
to  dispose  of  it;  but,  when 
they  get  a remunerating  price, 
illicit  distillation  ceases. 

There  are  14  licensed  public 
houses,  and  about  seven  or 
eight  unlicensed  houses  where 
sp'iriluous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  is  not  in  ex- 
istence in  my  parish. 

1 a a 
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Clonegoose  . . Pop.  2,394. 

Dunleekny  and  Augha. 
Pop.  5,956. 

Dunleekny  . . Pop.  4,217. 

Fenagh  . . . Pop.  4,324. 

T.  Eavanagh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Grogan. 

Francis  Dillon,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dovming. 

Farmers  and  head  landlords. 

Small  tradesmen  and  farmers, 
generally. 

Middle-men,  and  their  under- 
tenants, in  many  instances 
here  the  immediate  tenants. 

Generally,  or  rather  princi- 
pally, of  farmers,  both  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  and 
a few  middie-men. 

£l  without  land,  and  £l  IO5. 
with  a small  garden. 

£1  IO5.,  without  garden; 
£2  2s.  to  £2  IOj.  for  garden 
and  house. 

A cabin,  with  an  acre  of 
land,  sets  at  £2  IOj.  yearly; 
and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
lesser  complement,  or  inferior 
quality  oflantl  ; a cabin,  with- 
out land,  at  £l. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin 
without  land,  is  from  £l  to 
£1  5i. ; with  land,  (suppose 
an  acre,)  from  £3  to  £3  3j. 

Small  huts,  and  some  slated 
houses.  Not  provided  with 
comfortable  bedding. 

Uururnished,  small,  two- 
roomed,  slated  or  thatched 
cabins,  repaired  by  the  land- 
lord, but  not  very  well  kept. 

Some  stone  and  mortar,  and 
others  mud  walls,  all  thatched, 
generally  ofabetter  description 
than  are  usually  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
have  bedsteads  and  comfort- 
able bedding  ; many  lie  on 
straw,  with  blankets : furni- 
ture very  indifferent. 

Some  of  stone  and  mud, 
where  stones  are  plenty;  others 
entirely  of  mud  ; badly  fur- 
nished, except  the  house  M. 
of  children.  Rarely  supplied 
with  bedsteads,  and  still  less 
with  comfortable  beddinn-;  I 
except  labourers  in  constant 
employment. 

Upon  no  conditions,  exclu- 
clusive  of  money  and  labour. 

1 No  duty-labour. 

Some  farmers  set  cabins  and 
■ gardens  to  their  labourers,  ou  their 
iinderfaking  to  pay  the  rent  by  la- 
bour, at  tile  usual  prices  : I have 
heard  of  cabins  set  for  a certain 
number  of  days’ work,  but  neverof 
duty-labour  in  addition  to  rent. 

Duty-labour,  I have  reason 
to  believe,  is  not  usual ; but 
the  labourer  pays  his  rent  (al- 
most without  an  exception)  by 
labour;  the  rent,  at  all  events, 
is  rigorously  exacted. 

In  12  instances,  containing 
26  families. 

Generally  the  houses  and 
cabins  contain  one  family  in 
each  room  ; sometimes,  if  the 
family  is  small,  two  families 
live  in  the  same  room. 

There  are,  I hear,  some  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  but  not 
many,  and  but  for  short  pe- 
riods. 

The  instances  are  very  few 
indeed  ; the  poorest  family  is 
anxious  for  a separate  cabin, 
be  it  ever  so  mean. 

Condition  stationary.  Popu- 
lation increasing. 

Population  increasing.  No 
account  as  to  their  compara- 
tive condition  : education  is 
also  extending  among  the 
poorer  classes. 

During  the  war  there  was 
more  wealth  in  the  country, 
arising  from  warpiices;  the 
people  were  more  liberal, 
being  better  enabled  to  be  so, 
and  consequently  there  was 
less  distress  than  since  the 
peace.  The  population  has 
considerably  increased,  and 
is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  tlie  poorer 
classes  is  not  improved  since 
the  j'ear  1815;  it  is  rather 
stationary.  The  population  is 
certainly  increasing,  and  it  is 
primarily  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  their  condition 
is  not  improved  nor  improv- 
ing. 

Very  much  disturbed  in  1832 
and  1833, 

Disturbed  for  a short  time 
by  “ Ilui'lers.” 

This  part  of  the  country  was 
much  disturbed  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1832,  and  the 
last  spring,  by  Whiiefeet;  at 
present  it  appears  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  year  1815  uatil 
last  winter,  and  then  but  partially; 
the  southern  divisioii  only  was  in- 
fested with  Wliitefoof  ism,  but  not  to 
a formidable  extent, 

No;  but  aloan.fund  lends 
on  security,  without  interest. 

None. 

None  within  the  circle 
pointed  out. 

There  is  not  any  such  in  this 
parish. 

No. 

No  licensed  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

There  are  not  in  the  parish 
any  shops  of  this  description. 

12  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 

No  account,  but  very  nu- 
merous. No  illicit  distillation 
to  my  knowledge, 

I cannot  say ; biit  in  this, 
and  every  part  of  tlie  country, 
much  too  great,  injuring  the 
morals  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Illicit  distillation  is  very 
prevalent  in  two  of  the  ad- 
joining parishes. 

Tliere  are  only  seven  public 
houses  in  the  parish  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  in 
the  southern  division  of  the 
parish,  with  all  its  baneful 
effects. 
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Lorum.Sly^iffe,  and  Ballyellin. 
Pop.  5,359. 

Leighliu  Bridge,  Killinane, 
Tullowcrine,  Cloydagh,  &c.  ( 

Pop.  about  8,000. 

Did  Leighlin  . . Pop.  3,524. 

Ballon  and  Rathmore. 
Pop.  2,958. 

Re7.  J.  G.  Wynne. 

Fanners,  who  are  extor- 
tioners and  tyrants. 

Rev.  P.  Kehoe,  p.  pi* 

Small  farmers ; and,  in  many 
instances,  the  very  poor. 

Rev.  John  Doyne.^  I 

Farmers. 

Rev.  William  Kinsella,  p.p. 
Generally  small  farmers. 

Generally  speaking,  £l  fOi. 
is  the  usual  rent  for  the  tniser- 
iible  hovel  and  a couple  of 
perches  of  land. 

About  £2,  without  laud; 
and  £4,  with  tialf  an  acre  of 
land. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
£1,105.;  with  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the 
ground  annexed,  but  always 
very  highly  set. 

Usual  rent  of  cabins,  with 
land,  £l  105.;  without  land, 
£l. 

The  buildings  are  without 
windows,  and  badly  thatched. 
They  have  generally  bedsteads, 
which,  with  a few  stools,  a 
small  table,  and  an  iron  pot, 
■are  the  sole  furniture  of  tlie 
best  provided:  straw  and  a 
wrelclied  blanket  are  the  only 
bedding. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
mud  walls,  and  thatched  with 
straw,  rushes,  or  stubble ; with 
no  bedstead,  no  blanket;  and, 
ill  very  many  instances,  the 
swine  of  a farmer,  in  mid- 
dling circumstances,  are  better 
lodged  than  the  poor. 

Stone  or  mud  walls,  thatched: 
scarcely  an  appearance  of  fur- 
niture. Rarely  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  or  a tolerable  suffi- 
ciency of  covering. 

Generally  low  mud  walls; 
some  without  windows : badly 
furnished.  Generally  have 
bedsteads ; scanty  bedding. 

Cottiers  are  generally  bound 
to  worli  for  their  landlords  until 
they  have  paid  their  rent,  and, 
whenever  tliere  is  a hurry  of  busi- 
ness,the  bndloid  does  not  feel  him- 
self called  upon  to  provide  work  at 
other  seasons. 

On  no  other  condition  than 
rent,  which  is  paid  sometimes 
in  labour,  and  sometimes  in 
money. 

Upon  none;  nor  is  duty- 
labour  required,  but  the  rent 
is  commonly  paid  in  labour. 

The  rent  of  cabins  generally 
paid  by  labour.  Duty-labour 
not  general. 

In  many  instances  travelling 
• beggars  are  lodged,  especially 
in  winter,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bogs,  fuel  being 
scarce  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  are  102  cabins,  in 
which  there  are  two  or  more 
families  resident. 

Probably  not  in  more  than 
20  instances. 

About  16  instances. 

The  population  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase.  Their  con- 
dition is,  I ihink.  stationary. 

Their  condition  is  greatly 
deteriorated  since  the  year 
1815,  ami  is  daily  becoming 
worse.  Population  is  increas- 

Stationary.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

T'he  condition  of  the  poor 
stationary.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

Tins  di>trict  was  remarkable 
for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  its  in- 
habitants, though  a very  remote 
district,  until  the  last  two  years; 
last  winter  it  was  di.slurbed  in  tlie 
highest  degree;  thu  parties  concerned 
in  the  outrages  are  known  not  to 

The  part  adjoining  the  county 
of  Kilkenny  has  been  partially 
disturbed,  for  five  or  six 
months,  by  the  nocturnal  visits 
of  VVhitefeet. 

Verv  peaceable  until  the 
Whitefoot  system  commenced, 
when  the  parish  became  fright- 
fully disturbed,  but  has  been 
tranquil  since  the  passing  of 
the  Coercive  Bill. 

At  ail  times  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank,  or  benefit 
society,  or  pawnbrokers,  in 
the  pai'isli. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  1 There  are  31  licensed  public 
an  extent  disgraceful, in  the  highest  bouses,  and  nearly  as  many 
degree, to  theconstitutedauihorities.  move  without  licence. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  into  the  num-  1 ^ ^ 

her  of  licensed  houses  for  the  retailor  spirituous  liquors,  as  iliicit  spirits  arc 
sold  without  licence  in  half  the  houses  in  the  country : to  this  cause  I,  me 
great  measure,  attribute  the  outragesof  last  winter  in  this  neighbourhood 

; Three  public  houses.  No 

' illicit  distillation,  but  -spirits 
are  often  retailed  in  unlicensed 
~ houses. 

■ ■ 

' Thereareeightpuhlichouses 
1 in  these  parishes.  No  illicit 
1 distillation  at  present. 
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Ilacketstown.* 
Pop.  nearly  8,000. 

Rathvilly  and  Kiltegan. 
Pop.  7,297. 

Ttlllow  , . Pop.  3,217. 

Tullow  and  Fenagh 
Pop.  7,541. 

Rev.  D.  Lawlor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  /.  Galian,  p.  p. 

R.  Whelan,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Joseph  Doyle,  Esq. 

The  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  farmers. 

i The  poorest  farmers. 

Usually  the  landlords  of  ca- 
bins are  occupying  farmers,  o 
from  10  to  30  acres  of  land. 

In  the  country,  farmers  ■ in 
f (owns,  often  those  who  erect 
those  poor  dwellings  lolin-hten 
their  own  rents  of  large  hold- 
ings, and  exact  their  rents 
punctually. 

Cabin,  without  garden,  ^£1 
loi'l  5j.  per  annum;  with  small  {;ar. 
den,  from  six  to  ei^ht  or  10  square 
perches,  £t  lOi.  to  £1  Lis.  per  an- 
num; with  half  an  acre  to  an  acre, 
£3  to  £4  per  annum : I have  known 
£6  to  he  charged  for  a cabin  and  an 
acre  of  land,  but  such  exorbitant 
Chartres  are  extreraelvrare. 

With  asmall  garden,  £3 10«.: 
without  a garden,  £l  15y. 

; Usually  cabins  without  land 
may  be  had  for  £2  per  year  ; 
cabins,  with  land,  depending 
of  course  upon  quantity,  &c. 

In  the  country  they  are  som^ 
times  set  with  small  pieces  of 
land,  but  often  otherwise;  so 
as  I can  learn,  £l  lOr.  to 
£2  lO-T.  in  the  country,  a little 
more  in  towns. 

The  cabins  are  generally  built 

of  rude  mouufiio  stono  and  clav  mortar 
sonuHimea of  muil  or  sods:  the  furniture' 
an  iron  pot.  .a  few  aUwls,  a chair  is  seldom 
or  never  to  he  seen,  a small  deal  table.  A 
bedstead  made  by  a earpenter  is  rarely  to 

be  met  witii  in  them ; the  beds  are  seldom 

of  a better  material  than  straw  or  hay.  they 

arc  often  evenoffernordriedaedgestrown  on 

the  ground,  whioh  is  generally  3amp  from  i 
flialcli,  as  Ulcy  selilom  can  all'ord  to'  pav  ft 
healli  never  keeps  out  the  lieavy  rain , tlie 
acuuty,  and  ficquently  worn  threadbare.  In 

Mud  or  sod  walls,  seldom 

■ tbnfclmd  so  US  to  keep  out  the  rain ; a box. 
a few  boards  bung  uguinst  the  wall  for  a 
pressor;  two  or  three  stools,  a pot,  a table, 
two  blankeu.  und  *a  plentiful' "supiily^of 
smoke  when  the  materials  can  be  pioouted 
to  raise  it 

die  nature  ot  ttie  soil  and  tile  liailness  of  Iho 
It  straw  i ruslies  last  but  a short  lime,  and 
ir  bod.elothes  are  of  a roisetablo  description. 

Cabin.s  let  at  a rent  of  £2  are 
generally  very  bad,  consisting  of  two 
rooms,  kitchen  and  bed-room;  in 
length  25  feet, and  breadth  12  feet: 
the  furniture,  consisting  of  a bed. 
stead  and  two  or  three  chairs, being 
invariably  tiie  property  ot  the  tenant. 
The  bed  of  straw,  and  generally  de- 
ficient in  bed-covering. 

Mostly  mud  walls  and  thatch- 
ed roofs ; some  stone  walls 
very  few  slated.  I believe 
they  are  generally  supplied 
with  bedsteads,  but  their  bed- 
ding  is  often  miserably  defi- 
cient. 

They  are  almost  all  (enants- 
at-will;  they  are,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, obliged  to  work  in  spring 
and  harvest  for  those  under  whom 
they  hold  their  caldus  at  the  usual 

rateofwagcsjbutineverheardofany 
duty-labour  to  have  been  required. 

The  cottier  generally  binds 
himself  to  work  out  the  rent 
with  tl.«c  farmer. 

Cabins  are  usually  set  for  a 
rent  fixed;  sometimes  for  a 
number  of  days’  work  yearly ; 
making  together  about  £2  in 
rent  and  allowance  for  labour. 

They  are  generally  bound  to 
work  out  the  rent  with  their 
landloitls;  some  through  the 
year,  others  not,  as  it  may  be. 

About  20. 

About  20. 

In  the  outlets  of  the  village 
ofTullowit  is  not  unfrequent ; 
and  throughout  the  parish 
there  may  be  100  instances. 

In  towns  very  many ; in  the 
country,  I should  think,  it  is  ‘ 
not  much  the  ease. 

Considerably  deteriorated ; 
they  obtain  less  emplojTnent  because 
tliefarmer  endeavours  tti  do  with  less 
labour,  and  strives  to  have  more 
done  by  himself  and  family;  the 
flaimel  trade  also,  which,  at  that 
period  flourishing  and  highly  remu- 
nerative, Itejit  great  numbers  ofboth 
sexes  profitably  employed,  has  since 
almost  totally  failed.  Meanwhile 
the  population  has  beeu  steadily  on 
tlio  increase. 

The  general  condition  as  to 
food  and  raiment  greatly  de- 
teriorated ; but,  as  to  moral 
conduct,  much  improved.  The 
population  is  evidently  on  the 
increase. 

The  number  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  enormously  increased 
since  1815,  and  their  condition  mucli 
deteriorated  from  want  of  employ- 
ment generally,  and  from  the  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  dis- 
abling farmers  of  a higher  class 
i'rovn  improving  their  lands,  and  the 
system  of  discouraging  small  hold- 
ings of  land. 

I would  expect  the  present 
state  of  the  poor  here  is  not  worse 
than  lias  been  the  case  since  1815, 
except  in  cases  of  short  or  deficient 
provisions.  1 iiear  their  case  is,  or 
has  been,  deplorable ; altogether  I 
am  inclined  to  think  there  is  rather 
an  improvement  of  late  years;  the 
improvement  has,  Ithiuk,oris,  from 
the  general  low  prices  of  provisions 
mploy  as  in  the  wartimes.  Thepo- 

and  wages,  rather  improved  of  1, 
pulation  evidently  increasiuir: 

ate ; but  not  the  same  advantageous  e 
a commandment  well  kept  by  the  Iri: 

Uniformly  peaceable. 

anCB  orcasioni’d  by  the  Moll  itoyle  s 
spring  following,  which  I succoedfii 
we  v/ere  favoured  by  the  presence  of 
considered  a disturhancu,  it  is  one  w 
succeed  in  putting  down  as  long  as 

It  has  been  peaceable  during 
that  time,  except  a partial  disturb- 
ystem  in  the  winter  of  1820  and  the 
lin  suppressing;  immediately  after 
the  police  : if  anti-tithe  agitation  be 
■liich,  I am  confident,  no  power  will 
tithe  shall  be  demanded. 

During  much  of  that  period 
a great  inclination  to  rob  for 
arms  prevailed,  and  injury  to 
persons  taking  land. 

Peaceable,  as  far  as  I can 
recollect,  with  very  little  ex- 
ceptions as  to  tithe  sales  or 
afiairs. 

None. 

No. 

There  is  no  savings'  bank  in 
this  parish. 

No  savings’  bank  : there  is 
a ladies’  association,  which 
employs  its  funds  principailyin 
a poor-shop  to  much  advan- 
tage. 

None. 

None. 

1 

1 

There  are  no  public  pawu- 
Jrokers  in  the  parish ; but  it  should 
leein  that  trade  is  sometimes  carried 
m between  the  lowest  class  of  shop- 

None. 

There  are  28  public  houses 
in  this  parish:  the  great  numberof  , 
public  houses  here,  and  I believe 
the  number  is  proportionably  large 
throughout  Iho  country,  furnishes 
proof  that  too  many  individuals  of 
the  labouring  classes  inordinately  indu! 
of  ardent  spirits,  which  appears  to  me 
want  and  suffering  prevalent  among  thi 

Nine  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail,  s 

ige  m the  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
em.  No  illicit  distillation. 

The  town  of  Tullow,  though 
mall,  has  nearly  30  public  houses  1 
country  parts  20  ; btit  c 
llicit  distillation  is  supjiosed  to  pre-  I t 
ojI  exceedingly.  r 

gethur,  I know  no  grea 
evil,  than  the  manufai 
with  the  vast  number  c 

They  are  almost  inniiraera- 
de.  I am  not  aware  that  mucli  illi- 
it  spirits  are  made  in  these  parishes, 
lut  it  is  evidently  the  practice  ia 
nany  places,  from  its  being  con- 
tantly  offered  for  sale  here:  alto- 
ter  evil,  or  one  more  productive  of 
ilure  of  whisky  and  its  low  price, 
if  houses  for  its  sale. 

Jills  piiii.uibediiimolyc.vlled  the  p,insli  of  Hocketslown  amt  ii  , .v  ..  '■  ' 

of  Cloumote,  paitof  Haioliljtowo,  part  of  mitcgaa.aod  tbo  whole  of  the  n .rtl . nf  m with  the  excoptiou  of  two  towolauds,  a small  portion 

niuivui  nic  parisnot  Moyne;  nearly  Ihtcc-fouiths  bciug  in  the  county  Wicklow. 
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Tullow  and  Pnbbledrum. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

St.  Miillin's  . . Pop.  6,432 

L Ullard  ....  Pop.  2,139 

. Balrothery  . . Pop.  5,078. 

Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Kavanagh,  p.  p. 

John  Ferguson,  Esq. 

Geo.  Alex.  Hamillon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  are  (he  landlords  o 
cabins. 

f Small  farmers. 

The  cottages  or  cabins  are 
held,  for  the  most  part,  in  this 
parish,  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

Without  land,  from  £l  IOj. 
to  £3  lOr.  a-year. 

Usual  reiU,  £l  without  land, 
and  £2  with  a rood  of  land. 

1 From  £l  to  £2,  with  a small 
patch  of  garden  ground. 

About  £l  lOj.  per  annum 
for  a cabin  without  land; 
where  any  quantity  of  laud  is 
taken,  the  cabin  is  seldom 
j taken  into  the  accountof  value. 

Cabins  are  built  of  mud,  badly 
thatched,  little  furniture,  and 
that  of  the  worst  description. 
Straw  beds,  generally  on  the 
ground,  and  very  bad  bedding. 

Thatched  cabins  in  a wretched 
condition ; walls  made  of 
stone  and  day  mortar;  little 
or  no  furniture.  Neither  bed- 
steads nor  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

These  cabins  are  all  built  of 
stone  and  lime,  the  roof  thatched, 
but  very  seldom  in  good  repair;  the 
fiimitiiie  is  very  miserable  in  some 
of  them,  being  little  else  than  a 
stool  or  tivo,  and  a pot  for  boiling, 
and  basket  for  holdinglhe potatoes. 
There  is  generally  one  beiUtead  in 
each  house;  alitlie straw, ablanket, 
and  their  daily  clothes,  form  the 
bedding. 

Their  walls  are  for  the  most 
part  mud,  their  covering  tliiitch. 
The  landlord  never  supplies 
lurniture,  bedding,  or  bed- 
steads. 

Rent  only.  It  is  not  usual 
to  require  duty-labour  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

Sometimes  by  labour  in  lieu 
of,  and  sometimes  in  addition 
to,  rent. 

I do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  condition  besides  payment 
of  rent. 

Where  labourers  are  fiir- 
nished  with  a cotiago  am!  a small 
portion  of  land,  and  the  grazing  of 

proportionally  i-educed,  perlmpi  to 
4ii.  with  diet,  or  to  lOtf.  without  diet. 
Duty-work  not  usual. 

100  at  least,  having  from  two 
to  three  families  in  (he  same 
cabin. 

About  12  instances. 

I only  know  of  two  or  three 
instances  where  two  families 
reside  in  the  same  cabin. 

In  the  Popuialioti  J^eluru.s  of 
1331,  and  which,  in  tliis  piirixh, 
were  taken  with  great  care,  there 
were  920  houses  occupied  by  l,00j 
laniilies ; the  same  proiiurtioii  pro- 
bably may  exist  now. 

The  genera!  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  every  day 
growing  worse  for  want  of 
employment,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a great  increase  in 
their  numbers,  attributable  to 
the  system  of  consolidating 
farms,  which  has  prevailed  to 
a great  extent  in  this  parish 
Since  the  peace,  in  1815. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  deteriorated 
through  want  of  employment, 
and  consequently  they  stand 
in  need  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  Population  greatly  in- 
creased. 

I would  say  improved  in 
wealth,  comfort,  and  educa- 
tion. The  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly, 
as  ihe  coitonmamilacturethenflouri 
ever,  the  sudden  fall  in  prices  that  f'c 

most  lamenfable  state  of  misery  and 
with  lor  a great  many  years  ; latterly, 
as  ever,  there  is  a gvealei  demandlbr  1 
proving,  The  population  of  the  patisl 

In  the  year  1815  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Bailiriggau, 
wliich  comprises'the  larger  iiropor- 
fioii  of  theinliabitautsof  tbe  parish, 
was  in  a very  prosperous  condition, 
shed;  iinmediacely  afterwards, how- 
illowed  upon  (he  peace,  ami  the  con- 
ation of  trade,  lirougbt  the  people  to  a 
distress,  wliich  they  had  to  stuergie 
however,  the  ivages  arc  almost  aslow 
abuur,  and  their  coiiiUliou  is  nowim- 
ii.  in  1821,  wus  5,271 ; in  1831,  5,203. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

This  parish  lias  been  quite 
peaceable,  no  lithe  being 
demanded  these  some  years 
past. 

The  only  disturbance  has 
been  caused  by  the  collection  of 
tithes,  anil  the  outrages  of  the 
Whitefeet  last  winter,  with  a fight 
between  two  factions  existing  in  the 
neigliboiirliood,  who  occasionally 
meet  in  the  fairs. 

The  parish  of  Balroliiery 
has  been  distinguished,  even 
ill  the  worst  oflimes,  for  the 
quiet  anti  peaceable  conduct 
of  its  inhabiiaiils. 

Not  any. 

No  savings’  bank,  &c,,  in 
this  parish. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nearer  than  New  Ross  (12 
miles  off).  There  is  a benefit 
society  in  Borris,  ami  another 
in  Graig,  both  prosperous; 
they  are  supported  by  sub- 
scription among  the  irades- 
ineti  and  lahourei's.  i 

A savings’  bank  was  estab- 
lished several  years  ago  in  Bal- 
briggan,  but  the  extreme  po- 
verty of  tiie  people  at  tliat  pe- 
riod prevented  its  succeeding: 
it  is  my  intention  shorilv  to 
reopen  it,  am!  also  to  establish 
a benefit  society. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
the  parish. 

There  is  nothing  oflhe  kind. 

None. 

fciCto' 

Seven  public  houses  in  this 
parish.  There  is  one  ease  only  1 
of  illicit  di'tilliition  in  this  ^ 

parish,  according  to  report.  j 

I cannot  stale  the  number  of 
iccn-ed  houses,  much  less  the  nn-  J 
icciised;  1 know  of  eight  shebeen 
louses  within  one  mile  on  the  high-  ' 
vay  side.  Illicit  dislillation  is  not 

he  immediate  m-ighbourhood;  but 
Iiere  is  a great  deal  of  such  spirit 
;old  in  it. 

17  licensed  jtublic  houses. 
Hicil  distillation  does  not  pre- 
'ail. 
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Balrothery  . Pop.  5,078. 

Doiiabate  . Pop.  386. 

Donabate  and  Pnrtrahan. 
Pop.  1,181. 

Naul  . . Pop.  758. 

Mr.  W.  Locke,  Cotton-spinner. 

Rev.  William  Hamilton. 

Revi'  Phil.  BTady.  p-p. 

Anthony  S.  Hussey,  Esq.  j.?. 

Some  are  very  wealthy,  and 
others  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  here 
are  gentlemen. 

Mostly  landed  proprietors, 
and  a few  middle-men. 

The  rent  of  cabins  without 
land  is  £3  a-year.  | 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  is  30i. ; with 
land,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  they  occupy. 

Between  £l  10s.  and  £2 
without  land,  and  £3  witii 
about  a rood  of  land. 

Thatched : some  are  badly 
furnished ; there  are  otheis 
very  comfortable. 

They  are  mud  cabins,  tolera- 
bly well  supplied  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

Thatched  cabins  built  of  mud, 
with  stone  foundations.  Very 
few  have  hedsteatis  tir  com- 
fortable bedding,  their  cover- 
ing at  night  being  frequently 
their  surtouts  and  day-clotlies. 

It  is  not  customary  here  to 
require  duty-labour. 

There  is  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired here. 

Almost  the  entire  labourers 
or  cottiers  in  this  parish  who 
pay  rent  pay  it  in  cash.- 

Not  many ; say  two  or  three. 

In  two  or  three  instances 
there  are  two  families  resident 
in  the  same  cabin. 

Only  two  cases. 

I have  not  experience  in  the 
parish  to  answer  this,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  their  condition 
is  worse  in  all  respects,  and 
the  population  decreased. 
Since  I came  here  they  are 
improved  in  Balbriggan,  as  I 
employ  many  who  had  been 
idle  previously. 

They  are  much  the  same  at 
present  as  I found  them,  neither 
better  nor  worse.  Tlie  population, 

. I think,  hasincreascd.butthepriest 

1 of  the  parish  could  better  answer 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  a little  improved  ; 
indeed  I might  say  it  is  sta- 
tionary. The  population  of 
the  parish  is  increasing. 

The  labouring  class  not  im- 
proved,  vaihei  stationary ; the  small 
class  of  farmers,  of  from  one  to  20 

rity  tiian  labourers  in  employment, 
e nmv  coma  in : a lean  fund  to  them 
, enable  them  to  give  employraent.io 
with  thanks.  The  population  tayUly 
it  was  of  great  use,  and  managed  by 
ney  was  repaid.  The  grout  tody  of 
are  therefore  only  half  cultivated. 

flarticulavlv  after  the  crops  are  »own,aml  potatoes  planted,  and  betore  tl 
Lt  that  neriotl  would  be  of  infinite  service,  save  many  from  destruction, 
labourers,  and  stop  usury  of  the  worst  kind ; the  fund  would  be  rep^d  • 
increasinif.— N.B.  A fund  of  this  kind  was  formed  here  in  June  1830; 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  kept  the  names  secret;  the  rno 

farmers  here  want  capital;  they  cannot  employ  labourers ; their  lauds 

Since  I came,  and  I believe 
previously,  peaceable. 

The  parish  is  remarkably 
peaceable. 

These  parishes  are  always 
peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

None, 

None  of  any  description. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  these  parishes. 
A few  poor  persons  deposited 
their  money  in  a savings’  bank 
in  Dublin. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  ; the  want  of  saving 
habits  is  owing,  in  myopinion, 

to  (he  inordiiiateaiid excessive 

u.se  of  spirituous  liquors. 

None. 

None. 

We  have  no  pawnbrolcers’ 
sliops  ill  these  parishes. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

There  are  a great  number  of 
public  houses  in  the  town.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  illitil 
distillation. 

There  are  only  two  public 
houses.  I never  heard  of  a 
case  of  illicit  distillation. 

We  have  two  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail here. 

There  are  fonr  retail  public 
houces  for  spiiiluous  liquore  » 
navish  and  it  is  incrcdibletke  quaa 
tity  which  is  consumed  ly  the  po«  > 
•[ ‘*1^ 

siirantion  would  be  ami.rcy,._ 

to  llieir  comlorts.  bJo  ilitcit  iljstiuauoii.  ‘",„Ki,kvis 

howewr,  to  the  poor  of  this  pavisb,  much  of  tlie 
dvauk  by  itinerants  from  contiguous  parishes. 
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Portrahan  and  Donabate. 
Pop.  1,181. 

Lusk  (Town  Rush). 
Pop.  about,  3,000. 

Union  ol  Castleknock.  Clon- 
siltagh,  and  Mulhuddart. 
Pop.  5.665. 

Mulhuddart  . . Pop.  471. 

George  Evans,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Gough,  p.  p. 

Rev.  George  0'C(mnor. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Landed  proprietors. 

In  many  instauces  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  on  the  Rush 
estate;  in  others,  a middle 
tenant. 

Of  every  description. 

£l  10s. 

Cabins,  without  land,  about 
£2  ; good  gardens  attached, 
about  the  rate  of  £B  per  acre. 

£5  per  annum  is  charged  for 
a good  cabin  without  land. 

Cabin,  with  a very  small  gar- 
den, if3  3s. ; in  this  parish  of 
Mulhuddart  the  population  is 
small,  probably  from  the  want 
of  fuel. 

Not  very  good,  but  better 
than  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Generally  furnished  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

The  greater  part  rather  com- 
fortable : furniture  various, 
but  as  good  as  cabins  of  the 
labouring  classes  at  this  dis- 
tance from  Dublin.  Most 
have  bedsteads  and  comfort- 
able bedding. 

They  are  ofevery  description ; 
in  general,  however,  better 
than  that  usual  in  Ireland. 

Mostly  built  of  clay. 

Duty-labour  not  required. 

Almost  all  are  free  from  any 
condition  but  rent,  which  from 
many  is  not  easily  obtained, 
because  they  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  means  to 
live. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as 
duty-labour  in  this  parish. 

I can’t  say.  My  own  labour- 

inji  people  and  cottiers’  only  condi- 
tion is,  thatthey  work  every  day  in 
tlie  yeartliat  men  can  usuiilly  stand 
out,  except  six  days  allowed  them  as 
holidays;  if  absent,afineol' 2s.  6d., 
except  by  leave  or  in  sickness. 

Not  more  than  six. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
berexactly:  it  seldom  happens 
that  more  than  one  family  are 
actual  owner.s  of  a cabin,  but 
wherever  they  have  room  they 
receive  lodgers. 

In  very  few,  I would  sup- 
pose. 

Much  improved,  although 
the  population  has  increased. 

Much  deteriorated : the 

farmers  were  then  mucii  better 
able  to  employ  labourers  than  at 
[iresent  j the  small  holders  were 
better  paid  for  their  produce;  the 
boatowners  were  assistpr!  in 

I would  say  it  was  improved : 
there  is  less  speculation ; 
people  kuow  better  whom  to 
trust,  and  are  more  contented 
with  their  lot.  Population  is, 
I think,  increasing. 

I can’t  say  : I think  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  poor,  if 
they  are  industrious,  in  my 
neighbourhood,  is  good;  the 
young  men  are  not  given  much 
to  marriage,  from  knowing  they 
must  support  their  families  by 
labour:  in  the  case  of  my 

herds,  alluded  to  before,  their 
sons  are  all  unmarried  men. 

mg  imri  fitting  out  their  wherries  by  a bounty  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  j fishing  was  better;  prices  offish  higher;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fishery  on  the  ustial  fishing  bank  is  attributed  to 
strangers,  who,  coming  to  fish  on  this  coast,  used  strong  close 
nets;  a variety  of  causes  have  reduced  the  [trices  of  fish  until 
the  fishermen  became,  for  the  most  cart,  miserablv  noor. 

Quite  peaceable  during  that 
period,  and  likely  to  remain 
so,  if  not  forced  into  agitation 
by  the  vacillating  and  uncer- 
tain legislation  on  the  siibiect 
of  tithe. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable.  1 

V'ery  quiet. 

^'o  savings’  banks;  some 
Mcasional  deposits  made  in 
Dublin. 

No  such  institutions. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in  a 
flourishing  state ; some  of 
the  gentlemen  prevail  with 
tlieirlabniirers  to  put  in  some- 
thing weekly,  and  others,  see- 
ing the  advantages,  follow 
their  example. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Tliere  are  none. 

1 know  of  none. 

Two.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Eight  licensed  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

Thirteen.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  illicit  distillation, 
but  there. are  many  unlicensed 
whi^ky-llouses•  which  do  an 
infinity  of  mischief,  as  those 
who  frequent,  them  are  under 
no  restraint; 

These  are  not  considerable, 
indeed  I might  say  few. 
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1 -n  1 ^ A ClontarfaiKl  Raheny.  Cloiitarf,  and  seven  others. 

Ch.p^teOI^  P.lmet.towD  and  oiontarf  ...  Pop,  3,323.  ^ Pon40i)3.  Pop.  10,250. 

Ballyfermot  . Pop.  ], 912.  ’ 


Rev.  William  liandcock.  1 John  Barloxo,  Esq.  J.  p.  Rev.  William  WaUh,  a.  c.  c. 


~ 

In  o-eiieral  poor  farmers  and  I Hucksters  and  publicans.  With  few  exceptions,  the  im-  Farmer.s,  - publicans,  &o.; 

shopkeetiers^  mediate  owner  of  the  soil  or  and,  in  many  instances,  gen- 

' property,  in  both  parishes.  tlenien. 


Without  land,  from  £4  to  Cabins,  without  land,  £5  ; £4  per  year,  without  land.  Very  few  of  those  cabms 

£5a-year;withland  accord-  with  gardens.  £8  per  annum.  :r:::S: 

,ng  to  the  quantity  and  quality 


Inn-eneral  clay  walls,  thatched;  Of  the  most  miserable  and  The  buildings  of  the  poorest 
amr  poorly  furnished.  Few  filthy  description.  Many  are  Itmd,  and  wretchedly  fur- 
>>Pfl«ipniU  ; the  beds  of  straw,  without  bedsteads  and  bed-  nished.  Some  improvement 


bedsteads;  the  beds  of  straw,  without  bedsteads  and  bed-  nished.  Some  improvement 
with  thin  covering.  ding,  except  straw,  on  which  has  taken  place  with  respect 

they  lie  in  their  clothes;  in  to  the  bedding  since  the 


winter  the  bed  and  bedding  period  at  which  cholera  pre- 
are  often  pledged  to  procure  vailed,  but  comfortable  they 


In  general  they  are  very 
miserable,  and  possess  no  clomeslic 
comfort.  They  ate  most  wretchedly 
destitute  of  bedding,  &c.,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Tliete  are  also 
scattered  here  and  there  some  com- 
fortable slate  cottages,  which  form 
an  exception  to  the  first  part  of  tliii 


1 cannot  be  considered. 


The  cottiers  in  these  parishes  The  cabins  are  held  by  a 
hold  their  cabins  on  no  other  money  rent,  without  any  duty- 
condition  but  that  of  rent.  labour  being  required. 


No  other  condition  whatever.  They  generally  pay  in  money 
every  week ; 2^.  is  the  usual 


sum.  In  very  few  instances  is 
rent  paid  entirely  or  partially 
by  labour. 


In  many  instances  two  faini-  In  general  there  are  two 
lies  reside  in  the  same  cabin  ; families  resident  in  one  cabin. 


and,  in  rooms  near  the  facto- 
ries, from  G to  10  persons 
may  be  found  living. 


Several  instances  in  Clontarf  Perhaps  in  100  instances, 
and  Raheny ; two  houses  with 
two  families,  some  with  three. 


The  condition  of  the  poor  has  The  poor  are  considerably 
much  deteriorated  since  1815  deteriorated  as  to  their  food, 
from  the  removal  of  the  mill-  raiment,  and  habitations.  The 
tary  from  these  parishes,  from  population  is  considerably 
the  influx  of  a poor  inanufac-  creasing, 
luring  population,  and  from 
the  reduced  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 


In  Clontarf  the  condition  of 
the  poor  I do  not  consider 
worse  than  in  or  since  16J5  ; 
but  there  are  many  of  the 
families  of  the  fishermen  very 
poor  indeed  : in  Raheny,  if  any 
change  has  taken  place  in  their 
j state  since  1815,  I hope  it  is 
I for  the  better. 


The  general  condition  of  (he 
poor  is  greatly  deteriorated 
ever  since  10  years  ago:  the 
fishermen  of  Clontarf,  and  its 
vicinity,  fall  particularly  under 
this  remark.  The  population 
has  greatly  increased  during 
, the  last  few  years. 


Tolerably  peaceable,  through  It  has  been  very  peaceable,  Both  parishes  v 
the  vigilance  of  a resident  and  free  from  combination.  and  the  peasantry, 
magistrate  and  active  police.  well  disposed. 


■ry  quiet;  This  parish  has  been  aUvays 
in  o'eneral’  remarkably  peaceable ; per- 
° haps  not  another  in  Ireland 


There  is  no  savings’  bank  There  is  a ioaii  fund  esta- 
or  benefit  society  in  my  pa-  blisbed  within  the  last  year, 
rishes;  but  some  of  the  bet-  whichhas  iinich encouraged  in- 
ter paid  of  the  maniiractur-  dustry,  and  contributed  very 
ing  labourers  place  money  materially  to  the  support  of  the 


; 1 There  is  no  savinffs’  bank, 

In  Clontarf  a loan  society, 


supported  by  some  of  the  in-  ot  ouo  wouUi  be  highly 

, ‘ 1 ■'  oemtivein  this  populous  disUict,  II  m.'' 

habitants.  I,.  epenert  at  Cooloek.  A loan  1““'  "Y 

buely  established  in  Clo.Uair.  'vhich  l,a  been  pKducUve  ‘ 


in  the  Castleknock  saving! 
bank. 


poor.  1 1 is  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition; the  contributors  are  the 
resident  gentry  of  the  parish. 


There  are  no  pawnbrokers 

my  parishes;  but  the  poor  deal  v< 
much  witii  the  pawnbrokers  ia  B 
rack-street,  Dublin. 


There  are  none;  but  the 
poor  avail  themselves  of  the 
shops  in  Dublin. 


funils,  from  wbicli  flioy  of  course  ilraw  no  bencHti  I suppose  t 
iaiea  10  promote  Ihe  weUiii-o  of  the  people  in  every  rospccl. 

. ~~  j There  is  not 

Not  any.  WiieinthUunioD. 


ledpe  in  this  union.  The  kwest  class 


in  the  three  parishes.  No  hous, 


e six  licensed  public 


T „|  . - n..  About  32  licensed  public 

In  Clontart  seven;  in  Ita-  ],0,Kes,andl2orl5unlicensedi  lhelall« 
n Suodavs. till!  moniiag  and  cvemiig.  above  -ower  Ilian  tlmj'  “•  i,h. 


and\ncensciluciieeofaolaHse  in  tt.c  new  Spirit  Act.  tiro  facilities  above  mcolioned  arc  greatly  increased  '’K'*'  ^ gislratcs  of  Ireland  pcs- 

houses  areaUowcd  to  beopenbeforx.  11  o’cluck.am\ alters  o'clock.  unliUI o’clock. on  Snodays, tire morningandcvemi  t.ab^^^ 

uU  others,  holding  out  pccnliar  temptations  to  the  ibiy  bibonrer,  &c.  for  frequpit  mg  'hose  receptacU'S  of  vice.  ^1  ^ sass.  for  ‘he  suppression  olu^^  „speri«‘’“’ 

those  whopoUcstIhrpowerufSn  to  wonldnottie  pcnmtlvd  lo  remain  a piytoftlic  Act.  | miKhiof  in  cwr^^shap^Cj«^^^^^ 

heeommnnlty  in  one  of  those  houses  than,  perhaps,  in  four  of  the  rcgidaily  licensed  beer  and  spirit  shops.  '‘'ll®  “/ 

gistrate.  and  forbids  any  ctrcotnaliDlCifei-ence  on  his  part,  d'lie,  Itoard  of  Exciseset'm  to  be  very  apatheuc  on  thissnbj^cM,  o^^^  the  besetting  and  para® 

ness  and  solid  comforts  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  That  state  of  things  must  be  nnsouud  under  which  ‘j'®.  ‘ " wUlnut  embra 

Si>miiiA,.^uca.f  fHsais  ihaU>o.aliwtJiii  tiuauinl  mvii41»ii4xi»i4CWatifa»l  Ireland  can  lie  siuccre,  oi  a.  iv 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Bai'ouy  Coolock. 


CoolOclc  . . Pop.  914. 

Howth,  Kilbarrack,  and  Bal- 
doyle.  Pop.  3,095. 

Howth  and  Baldoyle. 
Pop.  2,925. 

Malahide  . . Pop.  1,255. 

Henry  Hutton,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Capt.  N.  K.  Furnace,  s.  p.  j Rev.  James  Young,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Chamley. 

Labourers  in  the  eraploy- 
nient  of  the  gentry  are  gene- 
rally lodged  in  cottagesbelong- 
ing  to  their  employers:  small 
farmers,  publicans  and  small 
dealers,  are  frequently  land- 
lords of  cabins. 

Lord  Howth,  the  corpora- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hulfon,  are  the 
principal  landlords  of  cabins. 

Lord  Howth  and  Mr.  Hut- 
ton are  principally  the  land- 
lords of  cabins. 

Always  landholders. 

From  Is.  to  2s.  per  week, 
without  land;  if  land  were 
added,  it  would  probably  be 
at  the  rate  of  £10  per  acre, 

Cabins,  with  a small  garden 
for  potatoes,  about  £s,  or 
£3  3s. ; cabins  without,  about 
£2,  or  £2  2s. 

Cabins,  with  a small  potato- 
garden,  from  £3  to  £3  2s. ; 
wilhout  ground,  about  £2. 

£2  10^.,  without;  with  laud, 
acconliiig  to  quantity. 

The  cottages  belonging  to 
the  gentry,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  stone,  and  slated ; the 
cabins  belonging  to  otherland- 
lords  are  mud  buildings:  but, 
in  genera!,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  are  supplied  with 
bedding  or  bedsteads. 

Some  wretched,  and  badly 
furnished.  Some  with  bed- 
steads, and  more  without;  a 
great  proportion  glad  to  get 
straw  to  lie  on. 

Generally  very  poor  and 
badly  furnished,  the  poor  in- 
habitants often  obliged, to  lie 
on  straw. 

Mostly  slated,  or  well 
thatched.  Decently  furnished, 
I might  say  well,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  this  sideof 
the  county,  in  every  instance 
having  bedsteads  and  comfort- 
able bedding. 

I believe  the  cabins,  in  this 
parish,  are  let  at  a fixed  rent, 
and  are  not  subject  to  other 
conditions  than  the  payment 
of  it. 

Generally  for  vent.  Some- 
times they  labour  to  pay  part 
of  their  rent;  and,  in  some 
instances,  when  yearly  em- 
ployed, he  gels  the  cabin  and 
7s.  weekly. 

They  generally  pay  rent.  In 
some  instances  they  give  their 
labour  in  part  payment. 

They  generally  pa)'  in  rent ; 
yearly  men  have  houses  free 
in  general. 

There  are  eight  instances  of 
two  families  residing  in  the 
same  cabin. 

I know  but  very  few  instances 
of  the  same  cabin  being  occu- 
pied by  different  families  in 
these  parishes. 

There  ai'e  scarcely  any  in- 
stances of  two  families  living 
in  the  same  house. 

Employment  is  as  good  now 
as  in  1815;  wages  are  the 
same,  and  provisionsand  cloth- 
ing cheaper,  consequently  the 
general  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  must  be  improved : I 
should  think  also  that  intoxi- 
cation is  less  prevalent.  Ithink 
population  is  increasing. 

Considerably  deteriorated 
since  the  peace ; wheat  has  fallen 
from  £3  to  £l  7s.;  the  rents  at 
ivar  prices  ; in  consequence  of 
whic^  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
employ  men,  except  when  actually  1 
necessary;  add  to  this  the  fishery 
bounties  have  been  taken  off,  and 
the  fishermen  are  sometimes  starv- 
ing. 

I am  not  long  enough  in  the 

pMislitoauswer  lliisquestion  from  myowo 
experience,  but  I liuvo  lienrd,  aixl  mn  iu- 
cliueil  to  beliove,  limt  the  condilioo  of  tlio 
people  in  this  purish  is  much  deteriomtod 
since  ISIS.  It  is  uutorions  thnt  the  Irish 
lisiieries  Imre,  ot  Into  yenrs.  fuiled,  owiug 
priucipally  to  the  mmiber  of  ICnglish 

petition,  added  to  the  withdrawnl  of  the 
boiinly,  formerly  giren  os  an  encourage. 
meat  tobeaUowDcis  and  lishermen,  luis  so 
mucli  depressed  the  business  altogether, 

want  of  means  to  repair  and  fit  them  out ; 
with  them  nil,  in  a few  ye.-trs.  The  nopida 

The  population  of  the  iaboitr- 
ing  class  has  increased,  and  tliere  is 
an  improvement  in  their  condition. 

1 The  failure  of  the  cotton  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  extensively  here,  lias 
obliged  many  families  to  leave  the 
parish,  and  most  of  the  other  weavers 
now  subsist  by  occasional  employ- 
ment as  labourers,  and  at  other 
times  at  their  looms. 

elt  loroiDU  ihe  siiorcol  Ouldovlofor  ’rKl 
this,  it  is  thought,  will  bo  the  COSO 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  quite  peaceable. 

Peaceable  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

There  is  one  benefit  society, 
which  is  in  a prosperous  state. 
With  the  exception  of  subscrip, 
tions  from  a few  of  the  gentry, 
the  funds  are  contributed  by 
the  labourers,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  instituted,  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  monthly. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

Two  licensed : but  there  are 
many  unlicensed  houses,  the 
putting  down  of  which  has 
been  impossible,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  evidence 
against  the  owners  of  them. 

Eight  in  Howth,  four  in  Bal- 
doyle  and  Kilbarrack. 

The  number  ofpublic  houses, 
where  spirits  are  sold  with 
licence,  are  three  in  Baldoyle, 
eight  inHowth ; but  the  houses 
which  are  unlicensed  are  tar 
more  numerous  unfortunately. 

Four  licensed  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

1 H H 
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Malahide  . . Pop.  1,255  * 

Malahide  . . Pop.  1,255. 

Raheny  . . Pop.  608. 

Union  of  Swords . .Pop.  4,833. 

1.  E.  Batty,  Esq. 

A.  Semple,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Eris  Davis. 

Rev.  T.  Howard. 

Some  hold  from  the  Inndiord, 
with  abit  of  ground  geiifially 
attached  ; others  from  land- 
holders. 

Generally  men  who  hold  the 
adjacent  land. 

Generally  of  the  lower  class. 

In  the  town  of  Swords  prin- 
cipally middle-men;  and,  I 
believe,  the  same  is  the  case 
generally  throughout  the  pa- 
rish. 

From£l  10s.to£3,aecord- 
ing  to  value,  tvitlioiit,  land ; 
wilh  land,  according  to  its 
value  in  addition. 

From  .€2  to  £2  12^.  without 
land;  the  rent  with  land  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  that 
goes  with  if. 

From  2i.  to  3.?.  per  week, 
! without  land;  if  they  have 
land,  they  are  charged  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  it. 

I believe  the  occupiers  of 
cabins  usually  pay  about 
£2  10^.  per  year  without  land, 
but  the  rent  may  often  vary, 

Slated  or  well  thatched  ; 
generally  clean  and  comfort- 
able : furnished  according  to 
the  ability  and  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  but,  in  general, 
what  tnav  be  called  well,  with 
bedsteads  and  comfortable 
bedding. 

The  cabins,  in  general,  are 
very  decent,  and  tolerably  fur- 
nished, having  mostly  got 
bedsteads  and  comfortable 
bedding. 

The  cabins  are  some  of  mud, 
and  thatched  ; others  made  of 
stone,  and  slated  ; but  poorly 
furnished,  and  they  seldom 
have  bedsteads. 

They  are  mostly  built  of  mud, 
and  tliatched,  but  many  are  of 
stone.  They  generally  con- 
tain bedsteads,  and  tolerably 
comfortable  bedding. 

Generally  pay  in  rent,  except 
men  in  constant  employment, 
some  of  whom,  such  as  herds, 
ploughmen,  and  carters,  may 
have  houses  free,  or  as  part  of 
their  wages. 

Day-labour  is  often  taken  in 
lieu  of  rent,  which  is  a posi- 
tive advantage  to  the  cottier; 
sometimes,  with  yearly  men, 
(if  under  a gentleman,)  the 
cabin  is  free. 

I know  of  no  conditions  ex- 
cept the  payment  of  rent,  or, 
otherwise,  to  work  out  the 
rent  in  labour. 

Cottiers  are  usually  bound  to 
work  exclusivelyfortheir land- 
lords during  the  year  forwhich 
they  hold  their  cabin.  I be- 
lieve this  duty-labour  is  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

Cannot  exactly  say ; some  of 
the  cottages  or  houses  are 
large,  originally  built  for 
weavers,  and.  fully  equal  to 
the  accommodation  of  the 
families. 

Two  families,  I believe,  never 
live  in  the  same  cabin. 

I cannot  say,  but  I tliiuk 
there  maybe  8 or  10  .such  in- 
stances. 

There  are  but  very  few  ia- 
stanees  iu  this  parish  where 
more  than  one  family  resides 
in  the  same  cabin. 

In  my  opinion  their  condi- 
tion ileturiorated,  in  part  of  tliis 
parisli,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  trade,  of  which  many  weavers 
employed  in  this  parish  made  ample 
wages;  hut  now  such  of  them  as 
leraaiu  are  ol>!iged  to  work  for  a 
wretched  stipend  at  their  trade,  or 
attempt  agricultural  labours,  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed.  Th 
and  the  veal  agriculturists  improved 
comfortable  farmer's ; sobriety  and  in 

There  is  some  increase  in 
the  population,  and  an  im- 
provement in  their  condition 
since  1818  (I  speak  of  the 
poor  classes) ; the  improve- 
ment consists  in  their  being 
better  fed  and  better  clad, 
e population  is,  however,  increasing, 
1 in  condition;  several  have  become 
dustry  their  general  character. 

The  condition  of  the  farmers 
is  greatly  deteriorated  since 
1815, owing  to  the  low  prices  of 
corn  and  potatoes;  but  I think 
thatofthelabourers  is  improved, 
as  they  getnearly  as  high  wages 
DOW  as  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
visions are  much  cheaper.  I 
think  the  population  is  in- 
creasing slowly. 

I have  not  been  acquainted 
with  this  parish  so  long  as 
since  1815;  during  my  know- 
ledge of  it,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  has  been  stationary,  The 
population  is  increasing, 

I have  known  this  parish 
upwards  of  40  years,  and  al- 
ways remarkably  peaceable, 
as  has  been  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  during  and  since 
the  year  1796. 

The  parish  has  been  con- 
stantly peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None. 

Four  licensed.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

There  are  four  public  houses ; 
and,  as  I believe,  no  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

I don’t  know  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  I think  about  seven 
or  eight.  There  is  no  illicit 
distillation  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

18.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

• Tlieao  answers  equally,  in  general,  apply  to  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Portmamock  and  K-insealyiWliere  rates  of  labour  are  similar. 
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Union  ofSwords  . . Pop.  4,833. 

Swords  and  Malahide. 
Pop.  4,977. 

Finglass  . . Pop.  2,110. 

Finglass  . . Pop.  2,110. 

I.  Purcell,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Carey,  p.  r. 

Rev.  Patrick  3fontague,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Phelan. 

Much  of  the  town  of  Swords 
is  held  by  middle-men. 

In  some  instances  the  landed 
proprietors,  in  others  their 
under-tenants : some  persons 
derive  their  means  of  support 
solely  from  the  rents  of  cot- 
tages; atleastthisisthecaseof 
one  person  in  Finglass  village. 

The  occupiers  pay  about 
£2  105.  per  year  without  land, 
or  more  than  a small  garden. 

The  usual  rent  from  £2  IO5. 
to  £3. 

A cabin,  with  a garden  of  a 
rood  or  thereabouts,  rents  for 
£Q  or  £7  a-year;  without  a 
garden,  for  £3  or  £4. 

Some  of  mud  and  some  of 
stone,  mostly  thatched.  They 
contain  both  bedsteads  and 
comfortable  bedding. 

In  the  village  of  Finglass  the 
cabins  in  general  are  slated, 
but  not  comfortable.  They  are 
poorly  furnished,  and  ill  sup- 
plied tvilh  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding ; at  Finglass  bridge  the 
cabins  are  also  slated,  but  of 
a better  description,  and  more 
comfortable,  than  in  Finglass. 

Exclusively  for  their  land- 
lords during  the  year  by  agree- 
ment, and  pay  the  rent  of 
cabin  out  of  their  labour. 

Generally  speaking,  no  other 
condition  than  rent  stipulated. 

Very  few  instances  indeed. 

In  many  instances. 

In  Finglass  village  there  are 
15  instances. 

Increasing  considerably,  but 
not  improving. 

Deteriorated.  _ Increasing. 

Since  that  period  their  ge- 
neral condition  is  deteriorated 
in  every  respect. 

From  the  accounts  which  I 
have  heard  I would  conclude 
that  the  state  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  deteriorated  very 
considerably,  by  reason  of  their 
not  having  constant  employ- 
ment, and  the  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  wages. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  quite  peaceable 
during  that  period. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank;  .there  is 
a tontine  society  or  fund, 
which  is  held  at  a public 
house  in  Finglass;  of  its 
state,  contributions,  or  con- 
tributors, I am  not  able  to 
give  any  account. 

None. 

None. 

No  illicit  distillation  that  I 
know  of. 

20  houses.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 

1 1 public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

I H H 2 
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Newcastle  . Pop.  1,098. 

Rathfarnham.  Pop.  4,533. 

Kilmactalway,  Lucan, 
Palmerston,  and  Cloudalkin. 
Pop.  6;635. 

ilathfarnhuui,  Talltight,  Criiin- 
lin,  Clough,  and  'VVliitecliurcb 
Pop.  13,098. 

The  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Langrishc. 

Rev.  Henry  M'Lean. 

James  John  Bagot,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  Laurence  i?oc/ie,  p,p, 

They  are  farmers,  who  build 
cabins  on  the  land  they  hold, 
which  they  set  to  whoever  will 
take  them. 

Comfortable  householders. 

A few  gentlemen  give  houses 
at  their  gales ; others  charge 
rent  for  cottages  to  their  la- 
bourers. 

They  are.  geuemlly  of  (he 
middle  order. 

The  usual  rent  is  L.  a-week. 

Prom  £4  to  £6  per  annum, 
without  land  ; none  in  this 
parish  with  land. 

Generally  speaking,  publicans 
and  others  build  rows  of  cottages, 
most  frequently  of  mud,  and  charge 
from  £4  to  £6  per  annum  for  the 
bate  shelter;  the  renters  make  up 
the  rent  by  taking  lodgers  per  <lay, 
per  week,  or  per  month,  for  the 
worst  description  of  accommodation. 

The  usual  rent,  without  land, 
is  £3 ; with  a small  ffatdeu 
£4. 

Built  of  mud  and  (hatched 
with  straw.  They  have  scarcely 
any  furniture,  no  bedsteads, 
and  hardly  any  bedding they 
lie  on  straw  on  the  gromicl. 

They  are  slated  houses, 
wretchedly  furnished,  with 
seldom  bedsteads,  and  bed- 
ding of  straw,  with  a blanket. 

No  furniture  but  such  as  the 
occupant  can  muster;  humble 
fanners  occasionally  give  a 
sheaf  of  straw;  little  comfort 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  rows  of  cabins. 

Getierally  slated  cabins,  and 
no  funiitiire  except  what  the 
poor  labourers  can  supply. 
Scarcely  any  bedsteads,  ami 
straw  beds  on  the  ground, 

Upon  no  conditions  but 
weekly  payments. 

Upon  no  condition  that  I 
know  of;  nor  is  it  usual  to 
require  duty-labour. 

During  pleasure.  Some- 
times labour  is  required  iu 
lieu  of  rent. 

No  two  families  are  resident 
in  the  same  cabin;  sometimes 
two  single  women  join  in  a 
house. 

I do  not  know  of  any  cabin 
ill  the  parisli  that  has  not  at 
least  two  or  more  families  re- 
sident ill  it. 

Almost  all  the  cabins  con-  , 
tain  several  families.  1 

In  houses  connected  ivilh 
factories  it  is  very  frequent. 

Little  or  no  difference  either 
in  the  general  condition  of  the 
poor,  or  in  the  population. 

The  poor  of  the  parish  that 
were  in  the  year  1815  are  either  dead, 
■ or  reinnved  to  another  part  of  Ire- 
. land;  and  the  present  population 
are  generally  from  the  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Carlow. 

Many  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  improved  in-appe-iranca  and  in 
circurastauces,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  much  mura  extreme  misery 
and  destitution  than  formerly.  Some 

The  trade  of  the  paperinakers 
is  almost  destroyed,  and  the  woollen 
trade  also  ; the  most  part  of  them 

our  po))ulation  is  less,  but  witli  the 

some  money,  winch  (trom  ignorance,  and  for  want  of  some  safe  puliiic  iiivcstinent,  known  and  established  within  tlieii-  reach)  they  misplace,  andiu»e 
all;  in  desiiait  they  often  become  incorrigible  drunkards,  and  nine  out  of  tcu  who  have  prospered  aru  reduced  below  their  original  pauperism.  In 
every  district  there  are  individuals  wlio  contrive  to  piclr  uji  and  get  possession  of  the  money  gatliered  by  hard  indiisfrioiis  people,  ivlio  live  most 
economically.  The  females  of  reduced  families,  being  unaccustomed  and  unable  to  work  in  any  line,  become  the  most  abject  and  forlorn  of  liuman  i 
creatures  ; they  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Ireland.  On  the  death  of  the  parent,  if  there  be  property,  a family  scv.imble  usually  laltes  place,  ued 
the  members  disperse ; if  the  deceased  have  left  money  in  trust  for  safe  keeping,  it  is  loo  oftun  retained  from  most  of  his  heirs.  Here  is  a signal 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  a court,  wherein  the  assets  of  the  lower  urilers  could  he  chaanlv  admiuistereil  and  reeulavlv  distributed. 

Perfectly  peaceable  until  the 
summer  of  1831,  when  some 
people  held  an  anti-tithe  meet- 
ing, and  compelled  the  men  to 
refuse  to  work, 

Peaceable. 

There  has  been  scarcely  ever 
any  disturbance  in  these  pa- 
rishes, nor  outrage,  except 
petty  theft. 

No  disturbance. 

There  is  no  savings'  bank  in 
the  parish. 

Noue. 

It  is  very  generally  stated 
that  many  persons  have  left  money, 
by  leaving  it  witli  savings-banks’ 
officevs  in  Dublin;  some  lose  their 
books,  others  steal  them,  assign 
them  over,  or  pledge  them  : on  the 
death  of  almost  every  depositor  mis- 
takes and  losses  arise  amongst  the 

At  present  there  is  not : 
some  years  ago  the  clinpel- 
hotise  was  a veceiving-lioiise, 
under  the  care  of  John  D. 
Latouehe,  E.sq.,  with  some 
other  gentlemen;  unfortu- 
nately for  the  neighbourhood,  • 
the  system  has  been  dropped. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

Fortunately  there  are  not  any 

only  notes  in  ciiciilaiion  amongst  Llio  lower 
atcr  p.-irt  of  many  weeks  of  the  year.  Any 
orb  oil  llioiiidusti'y  of  our  labouring  classes. 

None;  we  live  too  near  Dub- 
lin : it  is  the  lowest  class  of 
poor  that  deal  with  them. 

orders-  The  best  dresses  of  many  of  the  labourin-  classes  arc  ia  paivn  daring  tlie  gro^ 
furniture  they  everaequire  is  generally  forfeited  in  the  end  to  Iho  paa-ubrokers,  who  abs 
the.dupiicatoB  Iwing  lUspulcd  or  lost.  Thero  ore  in  almost  every  Tillage,  parlicidaf 
where  every  article  offered  is  bought  for  a trifle.  There  are  also  well-knowu  usurers : 
week  until  lie  can  relbud  .£1  Is  at  one  pavinent ; if  he  fail  to  pay  Is.  per  week,  he  is 

iho  boiTDuor,  via.,  oi  £i,  gives  liis  note  on  a bluiuy  lor  stetlmg,  and  must  pay  U.  per 
processed  .and  decreed  at  tlio  ensuimr  sessions  for  £2  Btovlim,  .-.nrl  osi. 

There  are  five  alehouses, 
and  a posthoiise,  which,  I be- 
lieve, sells  spirits.  It  does 


There  are  1!>  licensed  public 
houses  in  this  parish.  No 
illicit  distillation  in  it. 


Parliament  whishy  only  is 
the  cause  of  disorder  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Excise  office  c.in 
give  a true  report  of  file  licensed 
houses:  they  are  not  too  numerous 
if  they  hept  provisions  and  shop 
goods  fnr  sale;  having  such  pro- 


In  the  parisli  of  Rathfarn- 
ham,  nine;  Crumlin,  four; 
Tallaght,  1.3;  Croiigh  and 
Whitechiireh,  seven.  No 
illicit  distillation. 


petty  at  stake  in  tiieir  houses,  they  would  taka  care  to  maintain  good  order,  for  fear  of  loss  by  blunder” 
outrage : every  villanyispractised  where  only  si>irits  .arc  sold,  whether  at  licensed  or  unlicensed  hoiaes, 
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Bray,  Old  Connaught,  and 
Ratljmichael  . Pop.  7,013. 

Kill,  Union  of  Monkstown. 
Pop.  11,120, 

Stillorgan  and  Kilmacud. 
Pop.  2,145. 

Ballymore  Eustace  and  Holly- 
wood . Pop.  S,i07. 

Gen.  Sir  G.  Cockbum,  J.  p. 

Henry  Cash,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Greene. 

Rev.  P.  Stafford,-  p.  p. 

Some  gentlemen,  some  farm- 
ers, and  some  griping  spe- 
culators, particularly  in  the 
towu  of  Bray. 

Elderly  people,  who,  from 
their  savings,  or  otherwise, 
have  built  cottages,  or  cabins, 
and  set  them  at  so  much  per 
week. 

The  lowest  class  iu  society, 
but  that  which  occupy  the. 
cabins. 

Gentlemen  and  fanners  in 
general. 

No  cabins  with  land ; in  this 
parish  rent  -varies,  average 
£4  a-year,  but  mostly  paid 
weekly. 

With  land,  about  iflO  per 
annum ; without  land,  about 
s£5:  the  land,  in  general, 
about  half  an  acre. 

No  land  with  cabins,  except, 
iu  some  instances,  150  feet 
depth  of  land,  equal,  in 
breadth,  to  front  of  cabin ; a 
cabin  with  two  rooms  gene- 
rally sets  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s. 
per  week. 

Cabins,  with  land,  according 
to  cjuantity  and  quality ; with- 
out land,  £l  lO^.  per  year. 

As  bad  as  possible.  No  fur- 
niture, and  merely  straw  beds, 
and  scarcely  a blanket. 

Always  mud,  and  indiffer- 
ently furnished.  The  owners 
generally  manage  to  have  bed- 
steads and  bedding  tolerably 
comfortable. 

Generally  stone  and  lime; 
some  slated;  some  thatched. 
Without  furniture. 

Generally  mud  cabins;  badly 
furnished.  Few  bedsteads; 
partly  a portion  of  their  day- 
clothes  to  assist  covering  them 
at  night. 

I believe  some  give  their 

labourers  cabins  at  la.  a--week,  and 
to  work  for  la,  per  day ; others  make 
no  charge:  Inevei  chargedrny  men, 
though  they  have  comfortable  slated 
houses ; hut  they  are  bound  to  work 
for  me  at  la.  a.-day  wages. 

No  conditions  that  I am 
aware  of;  they  may  or  may  uot 
work  in  the  rent  with  the  landlord. 
It  is  not  usual  to  recjuii  e duty-labour 
in  addition  to  rent;  when  there  are 
caliius  on  a property  the  agreement 
is  special,  and  not  general. 

No  such  thing. 

According  to  contract. 

Numerous;  they  herd  like 
pigs,  having  no  idea  of  com- 
fort or  cleanliness;  and  even 
those  who  have  cabins  gratis 
will  take  in  lodgers. 

In  every  lodging-cabin  there 
are,  at  least,  two  or  more 
families;  I have  known  of 
seven  adulls  occupying  a room 
not  10  feet  square. 

In  about  30  or  40  instances. 

There  are  some  in  harvest, 
but  not  many. 

I should  say  stationary,  as 
to  the  actual  poverty  of  the  in- 
dividuals ; but  progressing  as 
to  numbers:  and  the  popula- 
tion, notwithstanding  whisky 
and  cholera,  rapidly  inereas- 

I consider  the  condition  of 
thQ  poorer  class  i?  improved, 
since  tiie  year  1815,  in  their 
manners  and  habits,  arising 
from  industry  and  education. 
The  population  is  much  in- 
creased, I would  say  tenfold. 

Stationary  ; or,  I believe  I 
might  say,  a little  improved. 

The  poor  of  the  parish  are  in 
great  distress  ibr  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  greatly  dete- 
riorated since  1815.  The 
population  is  increasing  very 
much. 

I mav  say  never,  but  very 
lieaceoble.  I have  been  a Justice  of 
Peace  these  21)  years  j absent,  no 
doubt,  on  tlie  Staff;  and  abroad  more  t 
never  had  to  commit  any  one  for  fuloi; 
crime  here  !)cyond  assaults  and  petty 
sscute  a man  fora  rubbery  in  my  hoi 

Peaceable. 

than  eight  years;  bull  have 
ly  ill  my  life,  nor  have  we  any 
thefts  ; but  I had  once  to  pra- 
ise, and  he  was  not  a pauper. 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  petty  larcenies,  and 
some  house  robberies : during 
the  season  there  was  a gang 
of  robbers  in  Ibis  parish. 

The  parish,  iu  general,  peace- 
able, since  the  Ribbon  combi- 
nation, about  nine  years  back. 

There  is  a savings’  banlc,  and 
a district  charity  for  savings. 
There  is  generally  £6,000  in 
hank,  and,  but  for  the  ale  and 
whisky  hou.sos,  there  would  be 
double : all  sorts  of  persons 
contribute. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  at 
tlie  Black  Hock,  wliich  is  gra- 
dually increasing  in  prospe- 
rity, both  as  to  its  amount 
and  tile  number  of  coutri- 
biitors,  who,  iu  general,  consist 
of  persons  from  the  first  to  the 
middling  or  working  class. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Monkstown  there  is  asavings’ 
banlc,  of  which  my  parishioners 
avail  themselves : servants  the 
chief  contributors.  The  bank 
very  prosperous. 

No  savings’  bank,  no  benefit 
society,  in  the  parish. 

No  pawnbroker  vagabonds: 
I use  the  latter  term  believing 
one-half  to  be  receivers  of 
stolen  goods. 

None. 

No ; the  lowest  class  pawn 
much  in  Dublin. 

No  pawnbrokers  in  the 
parish. 

Most  shameful,  I believe  40 

prevails.  Eaeli  must  mako  a ptofi t of  Ss,  6il. 

of  £43  12j.  fiti.  n-yvor,  ami,  after  iiayin? 
hceuee.  it  gives  lint  a poor  ptoni;  yet  £15 
gives  ns  timsnm  of  £1,825,  To  ma: 

sum  of  £3,G40  Ibt  dtin^  But.  t. 

The  number  of  public  houses, 
both  in  the  cotmlyand  in  this 
immediate  parish,  are  most 
numerous.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails. 

tensiluiplioa  by  40.  .he  number  ot  ale- 
jbe  fair,  this  consumption  is  not  all  by  B.ay 

riiich  deduct  £J,G10.  Kemuins£2,000  a-i-ear. . 

Six,  besides  several  houses 
where  whisky  is  privately  sold. 

In  Ballymore  Eustace,  14; 
Hollywood,  five.  No  illicit 
distillation. 
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Clondalkin  . Pop.  2,993. 

Dalkey  and  Kiiliney. 
Pop.  1,902. 

Rathcoole  and  Calliaghstown. 
Poj).  1,945. 

Union  ofCarbevy,  and  Parish 
of  Killreeny.  Pop.  8;928. 

Rev.  John  Reads,  ll.o. 

William  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  Hayden. 

Rev.  Michael  Flanagan,  p,p 

Respectable  persons. 

Wealthy,  and  others  poor. 

These  are  of  the  class  of 
farming  tenantry  commonly 
called  snug  farmers,  and  petty 
farmers. 

Cabins  • are  generally  Jiel^ 
tinder  farmers ; and  some- 
times from  proprietors  or  head 
landlords. 

Rent  of  cabins,  without  land, 
£3  per  annum ; with  an  acre 
of  land,  £7. 

Those  without  land,  £-5  per 
annum. 

Cabins,  with  about  a rood  of 
land,  cost  about  £3  per  an- 
num; without  land,  they  ex- 
act lOd.  per  week. 

Rent,  without  land  or  gar- 
den,  usually  £l ; with  land, 
£2;  if  half  an  acre,  £2  lOj.; 
if  an  acre,  £3,  and  sometimes 
£4. 

In  this  parish  they  are,  in 
general,  comfortable,  and  well 
built.  Furnished  with  bed- 
steads, and  chaff  or  straw 
beds. 

Some  are  tolerably  clean  and 
well  furnished,  others  the  re- 

The  cabins  were  generally 
built  of  mountain  greystone,  and 
mud  scraped  off  the  turnpike  road 
for  mortar;  some  ate  built  entirely 
of  yellow  clay.  Some  cabins  have 
bedsteads,  others  iioue;  some  have 
cliaff  beds  and  old  blankets ; some 
straw  beds  on  the  fl<iov,  .a  rough 
sheet,  one  blanket,  andtliebig  coat, 
or  old  cloak,  serve  as  quilts  at  uight. 

Generally  built  of  clay  ; those 
who  live  near  bugs  build  with  mds, 
a few  sticks,  and  frequeully  no 
covering  but  sods  or  peat ; no  inlet 
for  light  except  the  door;  nothing 
worthy  the  name  of  furniture.  The 
butter  sort  are  usually  comfortable; 
have  bedsteads  and  bedding  ffe- 
quently  supplied  by  the  cbaiityof 
individuals. 

They  pay  their  landlord  their 
rent  in  money,  and  sometimes 
in  labour. 

Rent  paid  weekly. 

I know  of  no  conditions,  ex- 
clusive of  reut,  by  which  labourers 
or  cottiers  hold  their  tenements  ; 
they  generally  pay  their  tent  in 
money  or  labour,  in  lieu  thereof.  I 
there  are  raanyrvho  built  their  cabins 
they  pay  no  rent  at  all,  whose  titles  c 

I do  not  know  of  any  condi- 
tion, exclusive  of  rent. 

believe  duty-labour  is  nut  requited; 
on  spots  of  the  common,  for  which 
ontiiuie  only  by  long  possession. 

I can't  say. 

Generally  the  case;  a single 
room  costs  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd. 
weekly. 

I know  of  no  more  than  12 
instances. 

Very  few;  not  more  than 
8 or  10. 

I conceive  their  condition  is 
considerably  improved,  since 
1815,  in  clothing  and  civiliza- 
tion. In  my  opinion  the  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

Stationary. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  seems  to  bo  stationary  here, 
as  ill  every  other  place  where 
wliisky  and  ignorance  are  the  blind 
guides  of  the  lower  class  ; a suc- 
cessful wor,  or  a contrary  defeat, 
has  no  effect  for  the  better  or  worse 
on  those  who  liave  nothing  to  lose 
by  defeat,  and  no  sense  to  profit  by 
success.  The  population  is  increas- 
iug  rapiilly. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  js 
much  worse  at  present  than 
during  the  war,  pavliculaily 
those  who  have  only  partial 
employment;  the  present  low 
price  of  butter,  pork,  eggs, 
and  poultry, adds  to  the  distress 
of  the  cottiers,  and  all  other 
classes  of  the  labouring  poor. 

They,  that  is,  the  lower  orders, 
were  riotous  from  the  elFects 
of  the  public  house,  and  dis- 
orderly and  drunken ; they' are 
latterly  much  improved. 

Quite  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  during  that  period. 

At  present  perfectly  tran- 
quil; some  partial  disturb- 
ance in  the  year  1821. 

Tliere  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish.  The  instalments 
at  the  poor-shop  are  prefera- 
ble, as  the  advantages  to  the 
poor  are  greater. 

Not  any. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

Not  any. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  paiish ; its  contiguity 
to  Dublin  discourages  such  an  esta- 
blishment within  seven  miles  ofthe 
city. 

None. 

I cannot  say,  they  are  so  nu- 
merous; those  houses  are  very 
destructive  to  the  morals  and 
peace  of  the  country ; the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  should  be  the  no- 
minees of  licences  to  publicans, 
and  not  the  churchwardens. 

Extremely  numerous. 

There  is  no  public  house  that 
I knowof,eitlieriu  theparish  of 
Ratitcoole  or  cliapelry  of  Cal- 
liaghstown, except  in  the  town 
of  Rathcoole;  they  are  eight 
in  number.  There  is  no  private 
distillation  whatever  here, 
prevailed  in  one  part  of  this  parish ; it 

There  are  unfortiinalely  too 
many:  IG  licensed  bouses;  some 
of  them  wretched  cabins,  .ind  lu 
places  where  they  can  only  be  re- 
sorted to  by  persons  of  the  worst 
character ; eight  unlicensed,  to  tM 
great  injury  of  the  morality  ol  the 
people,  and  the  peace  and  good  order 
ofthe  country.  Illicit  distillation  has 

; is  atpresentfortuuatelysuppressed, 
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Bride’s  Church,  Caragh,  and 
Dowiiings.  Pop.  2,800. 

Union  of  Clane  . Pop.  2,121. 

Clane,  Killibegs,  Mainham. 
and  Clonshainbo.  Pop.  4,446. 

Feighcullen.  . Pop.  691. 

Ee7.  Donald  Grant. 

Rev.  Maurice  Kearney,  p.  p. 

! Rev.  Thomas  B.  Popham. 

James  Foj'bes,  Esq. 

Of  the  middling  class. 

Farmers  are  those  who 
mostly  let  cabins. 

Farming  classes,  the  tenants 
of  the  soil. 

The  cabins  of  the  poor  are 
mostly  on  the  skirts  of 
bogs;  in  some  cases  they  pay 
direct  to  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  in  others  to  those 
who  derive  under  them. 

Cabins,  without  ground, 
about  £2  per  annum  ; with  a 
small  bit  of  ground,  about  £3 
per  annum. 

The  common  rent  of  a mud 
cabin,  with  a cabbage  plot,  is 
from  i£l  os.  to  £l  10s.  per 
year;  a cabin  with  half  an 
acre  of  garden  commonly  lets 
from  £i  10s.  to  per  an- 

Yearly  value  of  a cabin,  with- 
out land,  £2;  with  land,  £3 
to«e4.  ■ 

Cabins,  without  land,  pro- 
bably i£l  per  year,  but  it 
mostly  happens  that  a small 
piece  of  land  is  rented  at  a 
liigh  rate,  and  the  poor  man 
builds  his  own  cabin. 

Of  a very  bad  description, 
wretchedly  furnished ; the 
bedding  miserable. 

aoil  diviiled  into  two,  sometimes  tlirce  apiirt 
iDonc.  Fowlmvebeilsterids.lmt  (bey  very 
alow  day  wall,  unti  muile  fast  at  four  ov  See 

ciiiirity ; in  ceneral  they  have  little  else  for 
of  Iheso  plairorms  : but  wlierc  the  family  is  • 
into  a eorner  iu  tbe  iluy.time,  ami  siiahcn  on 

Wocksor  stiuaics  of  turf,  wliidi  they  cnmmo 

The  cabins  are  built  of  mud, 

nnd  covereii  with  tluitcli.  wbidi  is  seldom 
walls  partly  worn  away  with  the  raiu  : the 
uddn  is  commonlv  about  eight  feet  wide, 
ineiits ; tlie  man,  Ids  wife,  nnd  childieii  sleeii 
oneti  raise  n pl.allbrm  wiili  slicks  tliruwn  on 
feet  distance  m the  cabin  wall;  on  this  they 
ore.  If  they  linpjicR  to  b.ave  a blanket,  yoii  v 
iiightaxwering,  save  the  tags  they  wear  bv  cbt 
vevv  large,  or  where  they  have  lodgers,  tfiere 
the  door  for  abed  at  night;  tbe  pig  tenants 
r potiitGcs,  I have  a bog  colony  whoso  biiildi 
nlv  raise  three  or  four  feet:  the  common  bre 

Very  jioor  description  of 
habitations ; walls  of  clay,  thatched 
with  straw.  Very  few  of  tliem  are 
furnished  with  bedsteads,  or  have 
comfortable  bedding ; many  are 
miserably  destitute  of  bed-clothing. 

dli  often  find  it  was  given  by  tiia  baud  of 
V.  A l.irgc  family  liuddle  togetber  in  one 
'is  a buneb  of  damp  rancid  straw  tigblened 
the  second;  where  fliey  have  poullry,  they  in 
ngsaro  not  of  clay,  but  of  turf,  nnd  very  m 
adlh  of  flicse  tenements  is  about  six  feet,  so 

1 A very  poor  description  of 
1 mud-walled  cabins,  often  built  of 
sods,  ov  what  is  in  England  called 
j turf.  Theygencrally  liaveverylittie 
1 nnd  roorfurnilurujseldom  have  bed- 
steads, the  beds  generally  of  straw 
on  the  ground,  and  they  are  mostly 
miserably  off  for  bed-clotbes. 

variably  roost  right  over  the  door;  wlicro 
ueb  vaiiud  ; some  Hltompt  walls,  with  liiigo 
mclimes  not  above  Qve  i in  (hose  wells  they 

I believe  that  it  is  some- 
times usual  to  requite  duty-labour 
in  lieu  of  rent,  but  not  general. 

Cottiers,  for  the  most  part, 

paytbeirrent  by  labour;  soraelimes  they 
eoutract  to  work  during  liatvest  ibv  their 
landlords,  ut  the  usual  prices  of  labour  at 

In  this  parish,  I think,  rent 
alone  is  exacted,  except  in  the  case 
of  herds  or  caretakers  of  farms. 

fixed  rent, with- 
out other  con- 
ditions. 

last  al  tbe  angles  with 
ropes  of  sedge  ; these 
tiniliorslIioycoverwUh 
bog.sods.ieaving.vliole 
about  the  mldd^aftbe 

Uuililing  for  ihu  smoke  to  escape!  tlicy  use  no  tliaich;  they  have  no  doors,  ngr  doortfriimes ; llie  oiieninga  they  secure  wiili  a lew  m.joimeu  uoarus,  which  inuiamiiiea  nave  iinu  lac 
perhsps  half  a century:  they  want  no  wimlows;  wiioa  tlie  bog-bloeks  or  squares  iu  tbe  walls  ami  on  Ibe  roof  dry,  they  have  cbinks  ami  a free  circulation  of  air  Uitougli  Ibo  wiiolo 
kildine;  they  have  neitber  pigs  nor  poultry,  but  Ibeir  chief  property  is  an  ass,  who  in  the  winter  partakes  of  tbe  adranlngc  of  their  flreside,  and  the  slioller  of  theircobm.  in  com- 
men  witli  the  family.  Some  of  these  huts  are  a meie  excavation  of  tlic  dry  bog.  and  some  are  foimed  by  placing  bog-timbers  against  the  high  banks,  and  covered  wnbsods  ; tins 
colonv  numbers  100  eotlases.  and  I ammiilc  safe  in  saviuv  iliai  siv  nnl  onhe  immber  have  not  the  Inxurv  of  thatch.  Their  clothing  and  fuvuil  ore  are  of  n piece  with  the  buUilings. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  in- 
stance in  which  two  or  move 
families  reside  in  the  same 
cabin. 

Three  or  four  of  our  beg- 

Very  many  instances  occur 
of  two  families  residing  in  the 
same  poor  cabin. 

u lng"tjiobed»?o°^^^  ; in  very  few 

I believe  there  are  very  few 
instances  of  two  or  more  fa- 
milies residing  in  the  same 
cabin. 

I cannot  say  as  to  this,  as  I 
did  not  come  to  the  parish 
until  the  year  1824.  The  po- 
pulation is  pretty  much  the 
same,  I should  think,  since 
1824. 

■ I believe  the  poor  of  Ireland 

Very  much  worse  since  ISlo, 
from  want  of  employment. 
Increasing  very  much,  though 
many  have  of  late  years  left 
the  neighbourhood,  owing  to 
the  depression  of  the  cotton 
trade.  ' 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  parish 
is,  I think,  very  much  the 
same  for  20  years  past.  I 
think  the  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Since  I came  to  the  parish 
it  has  been  peaceable,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lithe  dis- 
turbances. 

This  parish  is,  I believe,  the 
most  tranquil  in  Kildare. 

Peaceable  for  the  most  part. 

This  parish  has  been  for  the 
most  part  peaceable  within 
this  period,  except  during  the 
time  of  that  called  the  Ribbon 
system,  and  the  late  commo- 
tion respecting  tithes. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  this 
parish. 

'iVe  have  no  savings’  banks 
nor  benefit  societies. 

There  is  no  such  institution. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  Usis  parish. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  parish. 

Tlie  labourers  who  make  im-f 

farmers.^and  shopkcc-pcrs, ' for  oatmeal; 
wbicb  usurv,  in  some  cases,  it  is  difllcuU 
locbcck. 

No ; the  lowest  classes  of 
the  poor  transact  their  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  in  the  larger 

No  pawnbroker’s  sliop  in 
the  parish. 

_ There  are  three  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  Illicit  distilta- 
tion  is  not  prevalent,  I am 
certain. 

In  the  village  of  Clane  there 
are  six,  in  RathcofFey  three,  at 
Staplestown  one,  and  through  the 
parish  about  fuur,  in  all  about  14; 
tbe  misery  and  immorality  of  the 
poor  is  increased  from  their  habits  oi 
in  one  angle  of  tliis  union  illicit  distill 
the  fruitful  source  of  idleness,  late  h 
tion  of  families  and  of  individuals,  ol 

About  30.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  these 
parishes,  though  it  does  on 
tlie  borders  of  them. 

r spirit-drinking.  There  rs  also 
lation  to  a considerable  extent — 
outs,  drunkenness,  and  dissipa- 

Five  public  houses  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
I believe  illicit  distiilation  does 
not  prevail. 
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Morristownbiller  . Pop.  1,?89. 

Donadea  . . Pop.  400. 

Donadea  and  Balraheen. 
Pop.  1,015. 

Kilcullen  . , Pop,  2,918. 

Ponsonby  Moore,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  Josiali  Aylmer. 

Wm.  Henry  Carter,  Esq.  j.  p, 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
cenevaliy  small  farmers,  and 
few  of  the  very  poor  people 
have  them  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

Farmers. 

Farmers;  in  some  cases, 
though  few,  they  follow  the 
trade  of  weaving. 

Middle-men  and  farmers. 

They  pay  £2  and  £3  per 
annum  for  enough  of  space  to 
build  a house  on,  with  a small 
garden. 

From  £1  to  £l  10^.  with- 
out land;  if  a good  upland 
garden  is  attached,  it  is  paid 
for  in  addition,  at  the  rate  of 
about  £2  per  acre. 

£1  lOi.  without  land,  and,  if 
an  upland  garden  is  attached 
to  it,  it  generally  pays  at  the 
rate  of  £2  per  acre. 

"Without  land,  £2;  with  a 
small  cabbage. garden,  from 
£2  lOs.  to  £3. 

Many  of  the  cabins  in  this 
parish  are  very  comfortable, 
and  tolerably  i'urni.shed  with 
good  beds  and  bedding,  &c. : 
those,  however,  are  what  are 
held  from  the  head  landlords 
immediately;  the  others  are 
generally  very  wretched. 

Mud  walls,  thatched,  and 
very  badly  furnished.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  com- 
fortable ill  this  respect. 

Mud  walls,  thatched,  and 
badly  furnished.  Their  bed- 
stead and  bedding  are  of  very 
inferior  quality,  though  con- 
sidered by  their  owners  as  the 
article  of  most  value. 

Generally  miserable;  mud 
houses,  thatched  with  straw; 
badly  furnished.  Bedsteads 
tint  general ; bedding  would 
be  wretched  were  it  not  for 
the  blankets  given  from  ladies’ 
associations,  and  private  cha- 
rity. 

In  general  cottiers  pay  their 
rent  by  labour,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  giving  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

None.  Never. 

No  duty-labour,  as  the  farm- 
ers allow  in  the  rent  of  their 
cabins  or  land  for  any  labour 
done  at  the  rate  of  wages  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Herds  and  caretakers  have 
their  cabins  mostly  rent-free. 
It  is  not. 

Very  few. 

In  no  instance. 

There  may  be  a rare  instance 
■ of  this. 

45. 

I think  immediately  about 
my  own  district  the  condition 
of  the  people  has  in  some  de- 
gree been  improved  since  I 
came  to  reside  here,  in  1820  ; 
but  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  them' to  value 
comfort.  The  population  is 
rather  increased. 

The  poorer  classes  are  cer- 
tainly belter  clad,  but  in  no 
other  respect  is  any  improve- 
ment apparent.  Greatly  on 
the  increase. 

Improved.  Pcpniatioii  in- 
creasing. 

Ill  general  stationary ; where 
. under  a resident  landlord,  and 
employed  by  the  year,  I should 
say  improved.  Perhaps  a 
trifling'  increase. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  during  that  time. 

Very  peaceable. 

Peaceable  as  Ireland  can  be. 

Comparatively  very  peace- 
able. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  the 
parish. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any.  There  is  a benefit 
society  in  K ilculleii  among  the 
tradesmen,  to  bear  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  to  assist  the 
widows  of  the  deceased. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  public  house  in  this  parish ; 
there  are,  however,  enough  in 
thevillage  of  Newbridge,  which 
adjoins  it,  for  six  or  eight  pa- 
rishes. Illidldistillation  does 
not  prevail. 

Three.  No. 

Six.  No. 

21 ; the  sale  of  spirits  in  un- 
licensed houses  has  latterly 
much  increased.  No;  malt 
is  sometimes  made,  and  sent 
elsewhere  to  be  distilled. 
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Eilcullen  . . Pop.  2,918. 

Naas  , . Pop.  4,891. 

Rathmore  and  Kilteel, 
Pop.  2,228. 

Giltown  and  Brannickstown. 
Pop.  about  1,100. 

Rev.  John  Hardtj. 

Thomas  Cannon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Quid. 

Rev.  John  C.  Roberts,  j.p. 
C.  Roberts,  Esq.  j.p. 

Middle-men  and  farmers. 

Of  men  of  small  capital,  who 
wish  to  make  the  grealest  per 
cent,  of  their  capital,  and 
speculate  in  buildings,  funded 
property  being  so  low. 

The  middle  rank  of  people. 

The  non-resident  sub-pro- 
prietors of  land  ; the  small 
farmer.s,  holding  by  lease  from 
30  to  40  acres  of  land. 

Without  laud,  except  a cab- 
h^e  garden, from  £l  10^.  to 
£3;  to  find  rate  with  land, 
add  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  acre 
for  any  quantity  under  one 
acre. 

This  depends  much  upon  the 
quality  and  locality;  the  cabin 
from  to  £3,  and  from  £2 

to  £3  per  acre  for  the  land. 

Cabins  with  a garden,  from 
£2  to  £3  per  annum  ; without 
a garden,  from  £l  to  £2. 

A cabin  with  one  acre,  or 
three-quarters  of  an  acre, about 
£4  per  annum;  a cabin  with- 
out any  ground,  £l  lOf.  to 
£2. 

Cabins  built  of  clay,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  Bed- 
steads hardly  deserving  the 
name;  bedding  not  comfort- 
able, but  improving  every 
year  by  the  aid  of  the  Ladies’ 
Blanket  Society,  and  by  pri- 
vate charity  at  Christmas. 

Many  of  clay,  others  of  lime 
and  stone  ; but  in  neither  case 
is  the  cabin  furnished. 

Some  mud,  and  some  stone. 
Badly  supplied  wkit  bed  and 
bedding. 

The  walls  are  generally  a 
mixture  of  mud  and  straw,  and 
thatched  with  straw : the  fur- 
niture consisting  of  cupboard, 
table,  stool,  and  sometimes  a 
few  chairs.  They  are  supplied 
with  bed.steads  generally,  and 
a bed-tick  stnfi'ed  with  dried 
leaves  or  stmw,  and  a blanket. 

None  that  I know  of,  except 
in  ease  of  herds,  who  get  them 
•I'ree, 

Frequently  upon  half  rent,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  daily  price  of 
labour  nominally;  but  in  reality  the 
farmer  pays  Is.  per  day,  and  requires 
no  duty-labour,  by  which  tlie  la- 
bourer is  better  satisfied. 

I know  of  none;  nor  duty- 
work  demanded. 

Their  tenme  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  rent  only. 
There  is  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired. 

45. 

To  my  own  knowledge  in 
many,  as  I have  had  occasion  1 
' to  visittheir  dwellings  in  times 
of  distress,  and  found  four  and 
five  families  under  the  same 
roof. 

In  many  instances. 

None. 

Stationary  as  to  food  : cloth- 
ing improved  very  apparently : 
houses  very  little.  Population 
increased,  houses  the  same; 
viz., census  ofl82I, — houses, 
504 ; souls,  2,672 ; census  of 
1831, — houses,  504;  souls, 
2,918. 

I consider  the  poorer  classes 
not  improved,  but  deteriorated, 
since  1815;  and  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third  in 
its  population. 

There  is  no  improvement 
visible  in  the  condition  of  the 
pnorerclassessincelSlS.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Very  considerably  improved 
ill  their  houses,  clothing,  and 
comforts  in  general. 

' Comparatively  peaceable. 

Occasionally  very  much  dis- 
turbed, and,  regret  to  sav,  a 
i very  bad  spirit  still  exists 
! amongst  the  lower  orders. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  Rath- 
more  has  been  much  less  dis- 
turbed than  otherneighbouring 
parishes,  except  in  some  in- 
stances, arising  from  opposi- 
tion to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Very  peaceable. 

None : there  is  a society 
amongst  the  labourers  to  give  decent 
burial  to  the  dead,  and  money  to 
widows  of  subscribers.  There  wns 
a Ladies'  Clothing;  Association  till 

There  is  a savings'  bank  in 
1 Naas,  of  which  I have  the  honour  to 
be  a director;  and  in  a prosperous 
state ; the  contributors  generally  are 
tradesmen,  servants,  and  dealers. 

None. 

There  is  no  saving's’  bank 
within  six  miles  of  these  parishes; 
but  there  is  a mortuary  society  esta- 
blished in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Kilcullen,  to  which  many  of  the  la- 
bourers and  small  farmers  contribute. 
It  is  at  present  i>rosperous,  the  funds 
iu  hand  amounting  to  about  £50. 

v..«^ca,,aiiu  1 nope  uww  open  agnui;  this  expended  H'l'dl  in  one  v-cav,  in  this  and  neich- 

ounng  parishes.  Tliero  is  now  a Ladies’  Dorcas,  or  Blanket  aiul  Clothing  Society ; this  expends  a 
rgo  siun,  and  sells  at  half-price.  A lady  has  also  a mg  manufactory,  which  einiilovs  perlians  15 
women,  and  one  family  the  year  round.  « j i j 

None. 

One  or  two  only,  who  get 
custom  from  the  poorer  class. 

None. 

None. 

21.  I know  of  no  illicitdis- 
liilation,  nor  do  I believe  it  is 
at  all  practised. 

I should  say,  about  50 ; 
Naas  contains  41,  and  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  parish  nine. 
I do  not  think  iilicit  distillation 
is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  nor 
could  it  be  without  my  know- 
ledge. 

In  Rathmore  three ; in  Kil- 
teel one.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  to  my  know- 
ledge or  belief. 

One  in  the  parish  of  Bran- 
nickstown, and  none  in  the 
parish  of  Giltown. 

1 I I 
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Naas  (iiicludinff  Town). 
Pop.  4,891. 

Fonfstown  , ..  Pop.  1,084. 

Narraghmore,  Kilkea,  and 
Moone.  Pop.  3,191. 

Timolin  , . Pop,  2,94i. 

John  Connor,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Bagot. 

Robert  Rawson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

James  White,  Esq. 

The  town  of  Naas  comprises 
the  greatest’part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  parish  ; many  of 
the  cottages  belong  to  trades- 
men. 

Very  poor  petty  farmers. 

Holders  of  from  30  to  200 
acres. 

Many  of  the  landlords  ofeot- 
tages  are  persons  of  very  small 
property;  proprietors  do  not 
encourage  the  erection  of  new 
cottages. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  is 
]«.  perweel:,  I allude  lo  cabins 
for  labourers;  the  land  lets 
from  £3  to  £5  per  acre  about 
the  town. 

From  IO5.  to  £2. 

Rent  of  a cabin  near  a town 
£i  IO5.  to  £2;  in  the  coun- 
try £1,  or  from  to  £3  with 
an  acre  of  land. 

Cabins  without  land  are  let 
at  from  ^ 1 to  £Z ; if  land  is 
attached,  which  is  not  com- 
mon, the  rent  is  much  above 
the  usual  rate  of  a farm. 

The  cabins  are  invariably 
thatched  in  consequence  of  the 
low  rate  of  wages  and  the 
want  of  employment  in  win- 
ter: they  are  miserably  fur- 
nished. 

Very  bad  buildings,  with 
scarcely  any  furniture  ; and  in 
general  their  beds  are  straw 
on  the  ground,  always  damp. 

Mud-walled,  poorly  fur- 
nished. In  general  one  sort 
of  bedstead  ; the  others  straw 
on  the  ground,  with  a blanket, 

A few  cabins  are  of  the  low- 
est order  of  buildings,  the  worst  ate 
occupied  by  persons  whodo  uotpsy 
rent  for  want  of  a legal  claimant ; 
the  greater  number  aie  good  in  their 
kind  i many  have  not  a made  Soon 
the  dearnessofglass  inconseqnoiice 
of  the  Excise  operates  greatly  against 
the  improvement  of  cottage  archi. 
: lecture. 

The  labourers  and  cottiers 
generally  pay  so  much  per 
,*aiinum  for  their  cabin  and  land 
(if  any),  and  then  receive  so 
much  per  diem  for  their  la- 
bour. 

Generally  on  the  conditions 
of  giving  labour  at  a limited 
price,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  duty-labour. 

Tenants-at-will ; if  the  cabin 
is  rent-free  wages  will  be  pro- 
portionably  low. 

Yearly  rent  is  the  most  com- 
mon condition ; we  have  cot- 
tages rent  free  on  condition  of 
their  care  of  land  or  other 
extra  services.  Duty-labour 
is  not  in  use. 

Numerous  instances,  but  un- 
less I was  to  visit  the  cabins  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  precise 
number. 

There  is  hardly  one  instance 
of  the  kind. 

The  Subletting  Act  having 
driven  numbers  into  towns, 
many  families  are  glad  to  rent 
half  a cabin. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but 
comparatively  few. 

Much  deteriorated  since  ' 
1815;  the  v/ant  of  employ- 
ment, by  the  low  price  of 
grain.  The  population  increas- 

I consider  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  class  sta- 
tionary since  the  peace,  but 
the  class  above  them  greatly 
reduced.  The  population  is 
fast  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated  since  the  peace, 
owing  to  the  depression  in 
agricultural  produce,  and  the 
consequent  want  of  permanent 
employment : within  the  last 
year  there  is  a greater  wish  to 
better  tbeir  condition.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Their  condition  seems  to  have 
rather  improved,  the  reduction 
in  the  necessaries  oflife  being 
greater  in  proportion  than  on 
the  wages  oflabour  within  that 
period.  The  population  is 
decidedly  increasing. 

The  parish,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  been  peaceable. 

In  general  very  peaceable. 

Disturbed  by  Whitefeet. 

Perfectly  peaceable,  and  fora! 
century  before,  except  on  the 
one  occasion  of  general  com- 
motion. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in  a 
prosperous  state ; I believe 
the  contributors  are  trades- 
people, servants,  and  farmers. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
or  benefit  society  in  the  parish, 
but  many  of  the  industrious 
middle  class  have  money  in 
the  Athy  bank. 

The  Bailitore  savings’  bank 
is  very  prosperous ; there  is 
not  a benefit  society,  though  I 
recommended  it  two  years 
since. 

There  is  a savings'  bank 
established  in  Balltiore,  the  de- 
posits in  which  have  steadily 
increased  from  year  to  year, 
and  now  exceed  £4,000;  the 
most  numerous  contributors 
are  labourers,  servants,  and 
small  dealers. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

No  such  thing. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  44  licensed  houses ; 
the  magistrates  are  anxious  to 
curtail  the  number,  but  as  the 
law  stands  they  cannot  do  so. 
If  there  is  no  illicit  distillation 
there  are  a great  number  of 
unlicensed  whisky  houses. 

There  are  five  licensed  puh- 
licaus  in  the  parish,  and  tiiere 
is  no  such  thing  as  illicit  dis- 
tillaliun. 

Public  houses  abound  at 
every  cross  road,  and  are  tlie 
curse  of  Ireland  ; it  is  there 
all  mi.scbiefis  hatched.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

I believe  10 ; there  are  live  in 

the  village  of  Bailitore,  which 
is  the  largest  collection  of 
houses  in  the  parish. 
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Kilberry  . . • Pop-  L'J'32- 

Ballysax-  ....  Pop.  996. 

Kildare  and  Rathangan. 
Pop.  5,454. 

Tlioinastown,  Dunmurry,  and 
Pollardstown.  Pop.  572. 

Rev.  William  Warburton. 

Rev.  Robert  Colics. 

Rev.  Patrick  Brennan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Hamilton. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  farmers  in  general, 
through  the  country ; in  the 
towns  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil. 

Farmers. 

A cabin,  with  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  sets  for £2;  with  one 
acre,  about  £3j  a-  cabin, 
witlioiit  land,  sets  from  i£l 
to  £1  10^. 

Without  land,  about  £l  bs. 
to  £l  10«. ; with  land,  at  the 
rate  of  £3  per  acre. 

From  £2  to  £S. 

Cabin,  with  half  an  acre  of 
land,  about  £2;  with  one 
acre,  £2  10s. : cabin,  without 
land,  £l. 

They  are  generally  built  with 
mud  walls ; and  many  of  them 
without  bedsteads  or  comfort- 
able bedding. 

Miserable  ; mud  huts  in  ge- 
neral. No  bedsteads ; the  people  lie 
on  straw,  and  wretched  covering ; 
some  blankets,  annually  distributed 
through  the  means  of  the  Kilcullen 
Dorcas  Society.  The  furniture  con- 
sists of  a few  stools,  a table,  a 
chest,  &c. 

Of  the  most  wretched  de- 
scription, as  to  building,  fur- 
niture, and  beds. 

Mud  walls,  roof  thatched 
with  straw.  Some  with,  some 
without  bedsteads : some  with 
comfortable  bedding,  others 
only  indifferent. 

! 

Cottiers  are  considered  as 
bound  to  vrork  for  their  land- 
lords. No. 

Duty-labour  not  in  vogue. 
They  pay,  in  money  or  labour, 
from  £l  5i.  to  £l  IOj.  for 
their  cabin. 

I believe  they  pay  in  general 
in  money ; where  there  is 
employment  they  allow  the 
rent  in  their  labour. 

They  must  work  ivitli  the 
farmer  from  whom  they  hold 
their  cabins.  It  is  not. 

None. 

I could  not  exactly  find  out 
how  many,  but  was  informed 
very  few. 

Ill  the  towii.s  very  many  in- 
stances ; in  the  country  very 
few. 

I know  only  of  one  instance 
where  two  families  reside  in 
the  same  house ; a man,  lately 
married,  resides  witli  hisfather- 
' in-law. 

It  is  rather  deteriorated,  as 
in  consequence  of  the  low 
price  of  farm  produce,  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  neithergentlemen  nor 
farmers  employ  so  many  hands 
in  useful  or  ornamental  im- 
provements as  they  would 
otherwise  do,  It  is  increas- 
ing- 

As  far  as  I could  ascertain, 
the  parish,  as  to  population, 
is  pretty  stationary.  The 
condition  of  the  people  posi- 
tivelydeteriorating,  from  want 
of  occupation,  low  prices  of 
farming  produce,  &c. 

Their  condition  is  much  de- 
teriorated in  both  person  and 
dress,  and  habitations.  It  has  | 
considerably  increased  since  i 
1815. 

I have  only  resided  in  this 
neighbourhood  since  1825  ; 
the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  been  improving, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
greater  supply  of  provisions 
than  formerly.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

Rather  disturbed,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes. 

Peaceable,  because  no  tithes 
were  exacted ; but  otherwise 
no  parish  more  likely  to  be 
disturbed. 

Comparatively  speaking,  it 
has  been  very  peaceable;  I 
have  been  surprised  that  it 
has  been  so  much  so,  under 
very  trying  circumstances. 

My  parish  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil, frem  the  time  I came  to  it,  up 
to  the  autumn  of  1S31 ; al>out  that 
period  agitation  comiiieucud;  and, 
1 muy  say,  there  Jias  been  no  peace 
or  tiaiiqiiillity,  since  that  period,  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the  pa- 
lish ; hut  fliere  is  one  contiguous,  in 
the  town  of  Athy,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  this  parish  may  resort. 
On  one  estate,  (Lord  Dowes’s,) 
the  iibouters,  &c.,  subsccil)e  3d. 
a-week  to  a fund,  from  which  money 
18  lent  to  subscribers  who  are  in  tem- 
potaiy  want,  to  he  repaid  with  info 
given  as  a grant  to  those  in  sickness  ( 

None. 

.est;  and  from  it  money  is 
jr  distress. 

No  savings’  banks. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

Not  any. 

No  public  house.  No. 

Five.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

I believe  there  are  50,  by 
the  half  too  many.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

There  is  only  one  public 
house  in  my  parish.  I cannot  say, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that  illicit 
distillation  prevails  in  tlio  union; 
but  I have  reason  to  think  that  it 
is  carried  on  to  an  extent  sufBcieut 
ti)  give  a supply  for  their  own  con- 
sumptiou,  but  not  for  the  purpose 

1112 
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Kildnngan,  &c.  Pop.  2,611. 

Larrabrien,  or  Maynootb. 
Pop.  2,621. 

Larrabrien,  Taghadoe,  and 
Leixlip  , Pop.  4,245. 

Leixlip,  Celbrklge,  and  Straffan. 
Pop.  4,648. 

Dominick  O’Reilly,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Austin. 

Rev.  Patrick  Savaye,  p.  p. 

Col.  Conolly,  j.  p. 

There  are  scarcely  any  mid- 
dle-men ill  these  parishes. 

The  cottages  or  cabins  most 
generally  belong  to  his  Grace 
of  Leinster,  or  to  the  better 
description  of  farmers. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster is  the  head  landlord  of 
the  belter  part  of  Maynooth 
and  Taghadoe;  a few  farmers 
set  some  cabins  to  their  work- 
men. 

The  principal  landlord  of  cot- 
tages is  the  owner  of  the 
Celbridge  factory. 

£\  1^.  a-year  for  a cabin, 
without  land ; and  £2  for  a 
cabin,  with  an  acre  of  land. 

With  a small  garden,  from 
i£3  to  £^  per  annum. 

About  L.  per  week:  no  ca- 
bins with  laud. 

lOrf.  a-weelc,  without  land. 

Mud  walls,  and  thatched.  In 
general  they  are  supplied 
with  bedsteads  ; but  not  with 
tlie  most  comfortable  bedding. 

In  my  parish  they  are  mostly 
of  stone,  and  slated.  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Lein- 
ster annually  gives  them 
blankets,  and  to  a considera- 
ble amount,  perhaps  nearly 
£100,  in  clothing  and  blankets. 

There  is  in  the  town  of  May- 
nooih  and  Leixlip  stone  wall 
and  slated  j mud  wall  and 
thatched  in  the  country.  A 
few  of  the  most  distressed 
have  got  bedsteads  last  year, 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
diolera. 

They  are  not  furnished  at  all. 

Upon  no  condition  but  the 
payment  of  rent,  duty-labour 
not  being  required. 

This  system  is  not  much 
adopted  here. 

There  are  at  least  50  persons. 

In  very  few  instances. 

100  and  upwards. 

Frequently,  when  there  is 
much  employment  at  the  fac- 
tory, but  not  permanently. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  class  of  persons  is  sta- 
stiouary  in  these  parishes.  The 
population  has  largely  in- 
creased since  the  year  1815. 

I believe  their  condition  since 
the  period  in  query  has  not 
much  changed.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

Taking  into  consideration  the 
poor  ill  other  parishes,  these 
are  bettor  oft';  nearly  constant 
employment.  Increasing. 

They  are  more  attended  to; 
I do  not  think,  in  general, 
they  are  much  better  or  worse. 

These  parishes  were  remark- 
able for  a peaceable  charac- 
ter until  the  recent  system 
of  Whiteboy  outrages  com- 
menced ; they  are  now  return- 
ed to  their  formertranquillity. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Very  tranquil. 

An  attempt  to  resist  tithes 
was  promptly  suppressed. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
or  benefit  society  in  these  pa- 
rishes : there  is  a savings’ 
bank  at  the  town  of  Ailiy — 
distance  about  seven  miles. 

Tliere  is  no  institution  of  this 
sort  in  this  town,  but  there  is 
a very  prosperous  one  in  Cel- 
bridge,  three  miles  from  here, 
in  which  deposits  are  made  by 
some  of  iny  parishioners. 

None. 

There  is  a very  prosperous 
one  ; small  contributors : it  is 
managed  without  charge  to 
depositors. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  these  parishes. 

No  pawnbrokers  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

None. 

They  go  to  Dublin  when- 
ever they  want  to  pawn  their 
things.  The  lowest  class  only. 

Four  licensed  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  in  these  parishes. 

Seven  houses  retail  spirituous 
liquors,  illicit  distillation  is 
not  lollowed  here. 

Seven  in  Maynootii,  and 
seven  in  Leixlip.  No. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  his 
town  of  Maynooth,  and  I,  in 
mine  of  Celbridge  and  Leixlip, 
have,  for  many  years,  limited 
the  licenses  with  the  best  effect! 
but  the  new  Licensing  Bill  has 
annihilated  our  control,  and 
every  man  may  now  get  one. 
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Uaion  of  Nuvney.  Pop.  1.604. 

StrafTan  , . Pop.  727. 

Kill,  Lyons,  Bodenstown,  and 
Furnace.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

Lyons,  and  part  of  Newcastle. 
Pop.  about  2.000. 

William  Cox,  Esq. 

Arthur  Henry,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  p. 

Lord  Cloncurry. 

The  landed  proprietors. 

Generally  under  the  head 
landlords,  but  some  under  the 
large  and  small  landholders. 

They  are  of  all  classes,  the 
Nobleman,  the  farmer,  and  the 
cabin-keeper  himself. 

Proprietors  and  lessors. 

Rent  very  variable. 

About  40j.  yearly  for  a cabin 
without  land,  and  they  gene- 
rally pay  about  40«.  an  acre, 
or  at  that  rate,  for  the  land 
they  hold  with  their  cabins. 

Cabins,  without  land,  40r. 
per  annum,  or  lOd.  per  week; 
with  half  an  acre,  more  nr 
less,  i£3  per  annum. 

£2  lOj.  to  £Z  per  acre,  with 
land ; ^4  or  £Q  per  cabin, 
without  ground. 

Mud  walls  and  straw  thatch. 
Not  furnished. 

They  mostly  consist  of  mud 
and  thatch,  except  those  who 
live  under  gentlemen  who 
have  given  them  stone  and 
slated  houses.  They  mostly 
have  bedsteads  and  dressers; 
; but  the  furniture,  in  general, 
very  indifferent. 

Mud  walls,  thatched.  Fur- 
niture, a stool,  a pot,  a sort  of  table. 
A few  sticks,  by  way  of  bedstead,  fo 
keep  the  straw  from  the  ground;  au 
little  straw  in  some  corner  for  the  re; 
for  the  pig,  which,  in  time  of  great 
from  utter  starvation.  They  had  litf 
the  day  to  cover  them  at  iiiglit  until 
by  the  late  parish  jiriest,  was  given,  i 
■ which  is  still  felt  and  seen ; xvheu  t 
the  poor  shall  return  to  their  foriiicr  • 

Mostly  indifferent ; and  fre- 
quently without  bedsteads  or  com- 
turtable  t>edding. 

(1,  if  all  cannot  lie  on  that,  llicro  is  a 
it  of  the  family  ; and  another  corner 
distress,  they  can  sell,  to  keep  them 
lu  else  than  the  rags  they  wore  during 
about  two  years  ago,  when  £50,  left 
u blankets,  to  the  poor,  the  comfort  of 
hey  shall  be  worn  out  it  is  probable 
wretched  and  perishing  nights  again. 

Sometimes  as  herds.  Duty- 
labour  is  not  usual  in  this  | 
union. 

The  labourers  and  cottiers 
do  not  Iiold  Iheii  cabins  and  land 
cxcei>t  by  payment  of  rent,  or  work 
the  tent  in  by  labour.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  such  thing  as  duty- 
labour. 

Upon  no  other  condition 
than  rent.  ‘ 

Always  on  rent,  herds  and 
con-takers  excepted. 

None. 

About  six  cabins  contain  two 
or  more  families. 

About  six  houses  only,  in  that 
part  of  Sullins  which  lies  in 
this  parish,  have  two  families 
in  each,  having  separate  apart- 
ments, but  one  common  en- 
trance. 

Very  few,  perhaps  three  or 
four. 

Deteriorated,  from  low  wages 
and  want  of  employment. 
Increased. 

seivu  that  S;!mo  of  the  poorer  clasie 
were  some  years  ago,  in  consequence  c 
parish  resiiiiiig  amongst  them,  and  la 
other  improvements;  beforeth.it  tir 
roads  being  well  repaired  witli  broke 
many  in  the  spring  months,  who  woi 
bordering  on  starvation.  Tlie  popxilal 

The  coiidition  of  tlie  poorer 
classes  pretty  much  the  s.ime  since 
1815,  except  that  I think  the  men 
are  betler  clothed  and  aie  more  lux- 
ming  more  white  bread.  1 must  ob- 
g ate  now  much  better  off  than  they 
)f  the  present  proprietors  of  most  of  the 
lying  out  much  money  in  building,  and 
ne  they  received  some  benefit  by  the 
■n  stones,  which  gave  employment  to 
iild  nthcriviso  have  been  left  in  a st.ife 
;ion  I couslder  as  rapidly  increasing. 

The  poor  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  difierent  periods  since 
the  peace,  I may  say  geuerally  so 
until  within  these  last  three  years, 
when  potatoes  became  extremely 
cheap,  and  the  farmers,  receiving  a 
remunerative  price  for  corn,  were 
able  to  give  eiiiployment ; they  were 
remember  them  to  be  since  the  peace 
not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents,  (prices 
to  make  any  iniptovements,oremploy 
poor  man’s  food  is  much  dearer.  T 

Population  pretty  stationary. 
Improving  in  circumstances. 

in  giMieral,  better  o«'  than  1 
This  year  the  farmers  shall 
are  so  low,)  and  cannot  aflbrd 
any  additional  hands,  and  the 
he  population  is  increasing. 

Generally  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable,  except  during  the 
tithe  meetings,  when  the  men 
went  from  their  work  from  one 
or  two  landholders. 

Perfccily  peaceable  during 
that  period. 

Peaceable. 

No. 

None  ; but  there  is  one  in 
Celbridge,  but,  1 believe,  very 
few  in  this  parish  have  money 
lodged  in  it,  except  a few 
servants. 

No  savings’  bank. 

A savings’  bank  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Celbridge,  to 
which  arlizans,  and  a few  day- 
labourers,  contribute.  It  is  in 
a gradual  stale  of  improve- 
ment. 

No. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

I have  no  return  furnished 
to  ine  by  the  cleric  of  the 
peace,  who  is  the  proper 
officer  to  give  this  informa- 
tion. Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail,  nor  indeed  exist. 

One  public  house.  I do  not 
believe  there  is  any  illicit  distil- 
lation going  on  in  this  parish, 
but  I am  informed  there  is 
some  not  far  from  it. 

There  are  eight  licensed 
public  houses  in  these  pa- 
rishes, and  two  without  licence 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
sometimes  .sold.  No  illicit 
dislillation. 

Two  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 
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Lyons  . . Pop.  158. 

Taghadoe  . . Pop. . 

Suncroft  . . Pop. . 

St.  Canice  and  St.  Mauls. 
Pop,  10,194. 

Lord  Cloncumfs  Ag'ent. 

Rev.  George  Blacker. 
James  Grierson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  p.p. 

Rev.  John  Gormav,  p.  p. 

Lord  Cioncurry  is  landlord 
of  most  of  the  cottages  in  this 
parish,  and  they  are  comfort- 
able, neat,  and  cleanly. 

Tire  farmers. 

The  poorest  class  of  farmers. 

In  the  country  parts  they  are 
generally  farmers  ; in  town 
persons  of  property  are,  in 
some  instances,  the  landlords. 

The  rent  of  cabins  without 
land  is  from  lOd.  to  1^.  per 
week  ; cabins  without  land 
vary  from  D.  Qd.  to  2^.  6d. 
per  week,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  land  attached  to 
each. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabin, 
with  a small  garden,  is  £l  5s.j 
without  a garden,  £l. 

From  £3  to  ^4,  with  land- 
and  £l  lOi.  to  £2,  without 
land. 

They  are  usually  built  of  lime 
and  stone,  some  slated,  others 
thatched ; the  latter  are  held 
from  farmers,  and  are  ill  fur- 
nished and  uncomfortable. 

Mud  walls,  and  thatched : the 
furniture  generally  consists  of 
a few  wooden  stools  and  a 
dresser.  Very  few  with  bed- 
steads ; rather  well  off  in  bed- 
ding. 

The  cabins  are  composed  of 
mud  walls,  and  their  furniture 
of  the  most  miserable  descrip- 
tion. As  to  their  way  of  ly- 
ing, it  consists  of  an  armfull  of 
straw  spread  upon  the  floor; 
and  their  wearing  apparel  by 
day  their  covering  by  night. 

The  cabins  of  the  poor  are, 
in  general,  wretched  hovels, 
aud  miserably  fnrnislied.  Bed- 
steads are  to  be  met ; but  very 
seldom  any  thing  like  comfort- 
able bedding;  in  a great  mwy 
instances  a few  rags  are  their 
only  covering. 

The  labourers  of  this  parish 
chiefly  work  with  their  land- 
lords for  a stated  hire,  from 
which  tlie  rent  is  deducted 
weekly;  the  remainder  is  paid 
in  money. 

The  occupiers  of  cabins  in 
tliia  parish  are  mostly  cottiers,  aud 
are  mostly  hired  at  so  much  per  day, 
their  houses  and  gardens  rent  free, 
say  Is.  one  half-year,  and  \0il.  the 
other,  with,  perhaps,  one  rood  of 
garden. 

Upon  no  condition  except 
that  of  paying  the  rent  accord- 
ing  to  agreement,  either  by 
cash  or  labour. 

There  are  but  two  instauces 
where  two  families  reside  in 
the  same  cabin. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any. 

In  30  such  instances. 

Beyond  counting,  uuless  I 
had  nothing  else  to  do. 

I rather  think  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor  to  be 
stationary. 

We  think  rather  stationary. 
If  anything  increasing,  but 
not  much. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  parish,  instead 
of  advancing  in  comfort  and 
prosperity,  is  receding  since 
1815,  the  cause  of  which  is 
to  be  traced  to  the.  want  of 
employment  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  The  popula- 
tion on  the  increase. 

The. general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  very  much  deteriorated 
since  1315,  in  consequence  of 
the  woollen  trade,  which  was 
then  in  a very  flourishing 
state,  being  now  almost  ex- 
tinct.- 

I consider  this  parish  to  be 
one  of  the  most  peaceable  in 
Ireland. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Since  the  above  period  the 
parish,  generally  speaking, 
has  distinguished  itself  for  the 
peaceable  aud  orderly  conduct 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  parish  has  been,  iu  ge- 
neral, peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
other  benefit  society  in  this 
parish. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  not. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

There  is  but  one  place  in  this 
parish  where  spirituous  iiqiior.s 
are  retailed,  and  that  is  a 
regularly  licensed  Iiotel. — 
There  are  no  distilleries  of 
any  kind  in  this  parish. 

None.  It  does  not  in  this 
parish. 

There  are  six  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

Number  of  public  houses 
38 ; a great  deal  too  many. 
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Ballynamara  . . Top- 

Clomanto  . . Pop.  1,504. 

Ballylarkin  , . Pop. . 

Frestilbrd,  Three  Castles, 
Ballynamara,  and  Tullaroan. 
Pop.  9,220. 

Rev.  Richard  Graves. 

Rev.  Nesbit  Lodge. 
Rev.  Robert  St.  George. 

Rev.  Henry  Carpenter. 

Rev.  Richard  Laracy.  p.p. 

"Generally  of  the  class  of 
farmers. 

Farmers  have  in  this  parish 
a few  cabins  set,  but  three 
gentlemen  have  given  cabins 
or  cottages. 

Farmers  cultivating  .30,  40, 
60,  or  70  acres. 

Ill  the  country  parts,  the 
landlords  of  caliiiis  are  the  farmers 
on  whose  land  they  are  built ; in 
Fresbford  the  landlords  of  cabins 
arc  generally  those  who  have  taken 
from  the  head  landlord  lots  of  land 
to  build  on. 

A cabin  with  an  acre  of  land 
is  usually  let  from  £l  10s.  to 
£2  a-year,  without  land  from 
15s.  to  itT. 

A cabin  with  one  acre  ofland 
is  let  by  farmers  at  £3  per  annum, 
or  a c.ibiii  with  a few  perches  of 
cabbage  garden  at  £1  and  £2;  Sir 
Richard  St.  George  and  his  brother 
have  given  cottnges  with  one  to  five 
and  10  acres  at  10s.  to  £1  per  acre. 

From  15s.  to  £l  5s.  for  a 
cabin  and  small  garden ; with 
a quarter  of  an  acre  they 
bring  about  £2  a-year. 

Cabins,  wilhont  land,  let 
from  £1  12.?.  to  £2,  many  of 
them  only  14  feet  square; 
with  three  or  four  perches  of 
garden  they  average  £3. 

Very  poorly  and  wretchedly 
furnished  ; generally  built  of 
bme  and  stone;  seldom  any 
descriplion  of  bed  but  straw 
on  the  floor. 

Built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
thatched  ; some  are  slated,  and 
timber  always  given  by  those 
gentlemen  when  asked  for  to 
furnish  bedsteads,  &c.,  to  their 
own  tenants,  and  sometimes 
to  people  on  other  lauds. 

Some  kept  in  repair,  others 
much  neglected, roof  admitting 
wet;  they  consist  of  kitchen 
and  bedroom.  Some  have 

bcd.stcads,  others  spread  straw 
on  the  floor;  their  bedding  is 
aided  by  their  day-clothes 
spread  over. 

Generally  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, built  of  clay,  aud  inmany 
instances  the  tain  gets  in  through 
the  thatch,  1 have  found  in  general 
some  suit  of  bedsteads,  iu  some 
cases  sticks  nailed  together  to  keep 
them  from  the  ground ; beds  gene- 
rally ofstraw,orthe  remains  of  straw.; 
bed-clothes  in  general  very  bad. 

A cottier  without  land  works 
30  days  when  called  on,  with 
land  in  proportion  as  15  is  to 
30. 

The  conditions  are  to  work 
daily,  and  to  pay  their  rent  in 
labour  at  Sd.  to  lOif.  per  day. 

No. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  other 
condition  but  rent. 

None. 

No  instances  of  two  or  more 
families  residing  in  the  same 
cabin. 

I understand  none. 

There  are  in  the  town]  of 
Freshford  42,  where  there  are  two, 
three,  and  iu  one  I know  four  fami- 
lies resident  in  the  same  cabin;  in 
the  latter  there  are  five  iiersoiis  who 
have  but  one  torn  blanket  to  cover 
them  at  night,  with  the  rags  they 
wear  by  day. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has,  in  my  opinion,  ! 
deteriorated.  The  population 
rather  on  the  increase,  but  not 
to  a considerable  extent. 

Their  condition  with  respect 
to  food  and  raiment  is  a liille 
improved, but  their  minds  are 
estranged  from  all  good  feel- 
ing towards  their  landlords, 
whom  they  considered  their 
best  friends,  and  from  the  ma- 
gistracy, whom  they  hadsome 
respect  for.  Population  in- 
creases as  the  sands  ofthe  sea. 

Pretty  much  the  same,  I un- 
derstand. A small  decrease 
of  population  by  emigration. 

The  condition  not  only  of 
U°mucrwolS*Umn  yent  18r™‘b« 

t tlic  populaUcn  is  incrc;xsing. 

2 I 1831 . . 249  f Notwitbstanding  this  appa- 

■0  1833!'.236t  formed  iwople  here  mo  of 

opinion,  that  llie  general  po- 

16  1 Total  697  tpulalion  is  not  increasing. 

niices  fbr  .isricuUnral  produce,  vs  inn 
appear  fiom  lire  following  schedule  tba 
From  the  parishl  1825. .207  I 1828. .22 
rccistrv  Ib.nve  taken  1826..  193  18v9..l7 
the  mimbev  of  Ivnp.  Vl827 . . 106  1830.  .20 

ufiuiycara?"  1 Total  366  j Total  52 

Several  disturbances  oc- 
curred in  the'  years  1831  and 
1832,  resulting  chiefly  from 
an  organized  resistance  to 
tithes  and  from  the  Whilefoot 
system. 

It  was  in  part  disturbed  lor 
three  veai-s  till  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo in' 1815;  since  again  disturbed 
under  the  Whitefoot  system,  as 
the  adjoining  parishes : but  if  the 
coercive  measures  had  been  strong 
as  they  were  first  called  for,  peace 
mii'ht  have  been  restored  instaiiter, 

The  country  around  was  dis- 
turbed ; I have  heard  but 
of  one  outrage  in  this  retired 
parish,  during  the  Whitefeet 
disturbance. 

This  parish  lias  been  gene- 
rally peaceable,  except  fight- 
ing squabbles  at  fairs;  secret 
combinations  have  not  pre- 
vailed to  any  extent. 

ive«  savv<l,and  torture extingtiisheil. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the  pa- 
rish, but  a small  sum  has  lieoii 
lodged  in  4(i,  CiifFe  Street,  Dublin, 
for  tile  benefit  of  a servant  maid,  a 
poor  widow’s  daughter,  whose  father 
was  turned  out  of  his  holding  and 
driven  out  of  this  country  from  the 
ailjoiiiing  parish  of  TuUaroan,  haviii 
to  a Protestant  man,  by  name  Sutl 
the  hou-c  soon  after. 

None. 

No  such  thing. 

glet  tbU  holding 
iff,  shot  dead  in 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None. 

No  such  thing. 

No  licensed  public  house, 
blit  malt  liquor  and  spirits  are 
sold  frequently  in  unlicensed 
houses  ill  this  parish. 

Four  arelicenseil,  but  several 
of  the  cabins  sell  ]iott«oii,  of  which 
report  has  buen  made  to  tlio  Kx- 
cise  witliout  any  attcm]it  at  rediess, 

where  most  barliarities  are  hatched. 
Nil  distillation  nearer  than  the  bogs 
adjoining  in  Tipperary,  near  and 
perhaps  iu  Utliugford  village. 

None. 

There  are  35,  inclutliog  gro- 
cers, who  sell  spirits.  I have 
not  known  a case  of  illicildis- 
tillulion  in  tliis  parish,  during 
tlie  last  10  years,  but  one, 
and  that  was  suppressed  in  a 
very  short  time. 
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Kilmanagh  . . Pop.  1,710. 

Clough  (Clough  Town). 
Pop. . 

Kilmocar  . , . Pop.  1,413. 

Muckalee  . , , Pop. . 

James  S.  Lane,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  Ryan,  .v.  v. 

Rev.  Charles  Lodge. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gorman,  p.  p. 

Middle-men,  or  farmers  un- 
der them. 

They  are  farmers. 

Small  farmers  sometimes  let 
cabins  and  a plot  of  garden. 

Uf  farmers. 

Wiih  ail  acre,  ^5;  will)  a 
rood,  £3',  withoutanyground, 
£l  lO®. 

From  6(1.  to  lOrf.  per  week 
is  the  rent  usually  paid  for 
cabins,  without  land  ; cabins, 
with  a small  portion  of  land, 
are  let  from  £l  to  £2  per 
year. 

£l  10s.  appears  the  rent  of 
a cabin,  without  land;  of 
these  there  are  very  few. 

Cabins,  with  one  acre  of 
land,  £3;  and  without  land 
£l  1®. 

Mere  mud-wall  thatched 
cabins ; scarcely  any  furni- 
ture, except  a table,  dresser, 
two  or  three  chairs  or  stools. 
Clumsy  bedsteads,  no  curtains, 
straw  beds,  blankets ; the 
whole  appearance  very  miser- 
able. 

They  are  of  the  very  worst 
<loscri|)tion,  and  badly  furnished; 
the  walls  are  mud ; they  have  uo 
chimneys.  Except  in  few  instances 
there  arc  no  bedsteads;  and  the 
bedding  is  miserable, — a handhdl 
of  hay  or  straw,  with  little  or  no 

These  cabins  are  built  of 
mud  and  sods,  and  thatched 
badly;  the  furniture  very  in- 
sufficient. Bad  bedding;  no 
bedsteads : but  these  are  very 
few. 

Buildings  are  generally  of 
mnd  and  stone ; and  they 
sleep  on  straw  on  the  ground. 

Some  cottiers  hold  their  cot- 
tages and  land  for  duly-v/oi'k, 
in  which  case  the  rent  is 
lower;  in  other  cases  they 
pay  some  fixed  rent. 

On  110  other  contliiion.  It 
is  not  usual  (o  require  duty- 
lahiiur;  some  instances  there 
are  in  which  the  rent  of  ca- 
bins is  paid  by  labour. 

Labourers  or  cottier.s,  where 
they  occur,  are  under  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  their  rent  in 

They  pay  their  rent  by  their 
labour. 

About  three  families. 

This  scarcely  occurs. 

30,  with  two  or  three  fami- 
lies in  each. 

Stationary  in  condition.  Po- 
pulation rather  increasing. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  deterio- 
rated : there  is  a gi'eater 

popuiatioii,  and  less  employ- 
ment now  than  was  then. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation, whieli  is  of  the  farming 
class,  is  positively  worse  since 
the  peace;  and  increased  dis- 
tress appears  since  they  en- 
gaged ill  opposition  to  the 
laws. 

In  worse  condition ; the 
farmers  are  not  able  to  give 
them  wages  or  employment, 
because,  in  general,  they  pay 
rack-rents.  Population  in 
creasing. 

It  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
tuibed  in  the  late  Whilefeet 
business;  but  in  general 
peaceable. 

It  had  been  peaceable  until 
the  tVhitcfoot  system  mailc  its  \vav 
into  it,  about  tlirec  years  ago : it 
was  very  much  distiirbcil  for  a short 
time : during  the  last  year  and  a 
lialf  110  outrage  of  an  atrocious  iiati 
is  free  from  disturbaace  at  present. 

Quite  decided  in  opposition 
to  tithe,  and  interference  with 
land,  since  the  year  1829. 

Returning  to  a very  peace- 
able demeanour. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

No  savings’ banks.  No  con- 
tributors. 

None. 

Not  any. 

No. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

The  number  is  seven ; and 
no  illicit  distillation. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  in  this  parish. 

I believe  spirits  to  be  sold  in 
20  houses  not  licensed,  and 
that  there  are  15  licensed. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

15  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 
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Union  of  Odagh.  Pop.  6,478. 

Connohy  . Pop. . 

Durrow  . Pop,  2,911. 

Eirke  . • Pop.  5,565. 

Rev.  Peler  Roe. 

Rev.  Pierse  Mariim,  p.  p. 

Rev.  G.  Dcaltoy. 

Richard  Shot,  Esq. 

The  upper,  in  some  cases  ; 
but  generally  the  middle  class 
of  fanners. 

They  are  generally  cottagers, 
who  hold  from  one  to  two 
acres. 

Generally  farmers  and  mid- 
die-men. 

They  are  farmers  of  the 
lowest  order. 

£l  to  i£l  10s.  a-year ; ifland 
be  attached,  £2. 

About  £l  105.  without,  and 
£2  with,  wliat  is  called  a 
kitchen  garden. 

The  rent  varie.s  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cabin,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  attached  ; a 
good  cabin  £l  10s.  per  year, 
without  land  ; and,  with  a gar- 
den, about  £2  lOs.  per  annum. 

£l,  without  land,  for  the  year. 

Very  deficient  in  comfort  or 
accommodation ; generally 

badly  lighted  and  ventilated  ; 
wretched  furniture.  Few  bed- 
steads; straw  beds;  a bad 
blanket. 

Wretched  hovels ; as  for  the 
furniture,  it  consists  of  a few  stools, 
a vessel  to  carry  water,  and  a pot  to 
boil  their  potatoes.  Many  of  them 
have  no  bedsteads,  but  lie  on  some 
straw  in  a comer  of  the  cabin,  and 
very  often  are  necessitated  to  sub- 
stitute their  coverint;  by  day,  to 
shelter  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  a cold  winter’s  night. 

A good  cabin  consists  of  a 
kitchen  and  bedroom,  and  in 
this  parish  they  are  supplied 
with  bedsteads  and  with  bed- 
ding, from  reasons  before 
stated. 

They  are  built  with  stone  and 
mud  ; badly  furnished. 

By  the  year;  their  labour  a 
set-off  to  the  rent ; balance 
paid  in  money.  No  duty-la- 
bour required. 

I know  of  no  class  of  la- 
bourers so  comfortable  as  cottiers ; 
two  men,  who  arc  capable  of  work, 
ing.have  two  acres  of  a garden,  and 
the  grass  of  one  or  two  cows  at  a 
! fair  value,  and  constant  employment 
' which  leaves  them  money  for  fuel,  cl 

It  is  usual  to  require  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent,  but  no  duty- 
labour. 

to  pay  foe  them, 
othing,  &c. 

They  are  bound  to  work  for 
their  landlord  when  called  on. 

In  many  ; but  am  unable  to 
slate  the  number. 

None. 

In  consequence  of  the  town 
of  Durrow  being  in  the  parish, 
there  may  be  about  20  such 
instances. 

This  does  not  occur. 

Not  improved;  rather  dete- 
riorated, owing  to  actual  po- 
verty. Population  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  poverty  of  the  poor  is 
daily  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
improved  in  their  moral  ha- 
bits, and  ill  the  comforts  of 
life  necessary  to  them.  The 
population  is  rather  increas- 

They  are  not  as  well  off  now 
as  at  the  time  of  the  peace. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Very  much  disturbed;  White- 
footism  pervaded  it. 

It  has  been  generally  peace- 
able, with  the  exception  of  a 
few  depredations  which  have 
been  committed  • within  the 
last  IS  mouths. 

Except  in  the  remote  parts  of 
it,  where  Whitefootism  pre- 
vailed, it  has  been  quiet. 

Very  peaceable  for  some 
years  back  ; but  was  in  a slate 
of  disturbance  by  tenants  be- 
ing dispossessed  of  their  land. 

No  savings’  bank ; a benefit 
society. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

There  is  one  pawnbroker’s 
shop;  and  its  dealing  with 
the  improvident  tradesmen, 
and  poor. 

None. 

I do  not  know:  a return 
from  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
will  determine  this  respecting 
every  parish.  No;  there  are 
unlicensed  houses. 

There  are  about  five  houses 
of  this  description  in  this  pa- 
rish. No  private  distillation 
to  my  knowledge. 

In  consequence  of  the  town 
of  Durrow  being  in  the  parish, 
there  are  about  20  public 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

Tliere  are  several  public 
houses. 
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Fertagh  . Pop.  3,265. 

Fertagh,  Gleshare,  Eirke. 
Pop.  7,969. 

Lisdowney,  Coolcashin,  Ahar- 
ney,  &e.  Pop.  about  6,000, 

Union  of  Urlingford. 
Pop.  6,582. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Vaughan. 

Rev.  Thomas  Brenan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Power,  p.p. 

Rev,  Patrick  Walsh,  p.  p, 

Of  the  class  called  middle- 
men. 

What  we  call  middle-men, 
who  charge  those  poor  people 
high  rents  for  those  cabins. 

The  landlords  of  small  cot- 
tages and  cabins  are  the  resi- 
dent landholders. 

The  landlords  of  small  cot- 
tages and  cabins  are  the  resi- 
dent laiulliolders,  who  usually 
give  employment  to  tlie  occu- 
piers of  these  cottages  and 
cabins. 

A cabin,  with  one  acre  of 
land,  from  £2  lOj,  to  £3  ; 
without  land, from  £l  10^.  to 
£2  ; a very  small  one  £i. 

A cabin  and  acre  of  land 
would  be  charged  from  £2  to 
£3a-year;  I know  some  to 
be  set  at  £4,  Irish  currencj', 
an  acre. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land,  is  about  £l, 
and  with  an  acre  of  land  from 
£2  10s.  to  £3. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land,  is  about  £l  5^, 
and  with  an  acre  ofland  about 
£3  per  year. 

The  walls  of  stone  and 
mortar,  thatched.  A kitchen 
and  sleeping-room  are  gene- 
rally supplied  with  a bedstead, 
over  it  a straw  or  rush  mat; 
any  who  can  afford  have  a 
feather  bed,  and  all  have 
blankets. 

Some  are  built  with  clay, 
scarcely  a bedstead,  and  miser- 
able bed-clothes.  The  answer 
to  this  query  cannot  be  pic- 
tured in  its  true  light;  num- 
bers die  from  cold  they  get 
lying  on  damp  floors,  with 
scarcely  a wisp  of  straw. 

The  cabins  here  are  ex- 
tremely bad  ; some  of  them 
are  built  with  stone  and  day 
mortar,  and  the  rest  with  clay 
only;  scarcely  any  furniture. 
Very  few  have  bedsteads,  and 
such  as  have  they  are  not 
comfortable. 

The  cabins  are  generally 
built  with  stones  and  clay 
mortar,  roofed  with  small  deal 
timber,  thatched  with  straw 
or  sedge,  earthen  floors,  and 
scarcely  any  furniture,  Very 
few  have  bedsteads ; there  are, 
however,  some  exceptions. 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  to  help  to  pay  the  rent, 
but  not  ill  addition  to  the  rent. 

They  pay  their  rents  chiefly 
by  labour  at  very  poor  wages. 

The  holders  of  cabins  are 
generally  tenants-at-vvill,  and 
under  a fixed  rent. 

There  is  no  duty-work  in 
this  parish,  but  the  labourer 
generally  pays  his  rent  fay  his 
labour,  and  the  holders  of 
cabins  ore  generally  leiiants- 
at-will,  at  a fixed  rent. 

Unless  in  the  town  or  village 
of  Johnstown  I know  of  noue, 
and  in  the  town  very  few. 

In  many  instances  there  are 
more  than  one  family  residing 
in  the  same  cabin. 

About  20. 

In  about  50  or  60. 

The  village  of  Johnstown, 
that  was,  lias,  witliin  11  years, 
become  three  times  the  size ; 
about  50  slated  houses  have  ' 
been  built  by  person.s  who 
lived  in  thatched  ones  before, 
and  are  now  shopkeepers  and 
dealers. 

The  condition  of  the  poor,  I 
think,  worse  since  the  peace 
of  1815;  the  employment  not 
so  good,  nor  wages  so  high, 
occasioned  by  the  great  de- 
pression in  the  prices  of  all 
sorts  of  grain,  and  other  com- 
modity, which  renders  the 
farmer  unable  to  pay  reason- 
able wages. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
greatly  deteriorated  since  the 
peace,  and  the  population 
greatly  increased. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
greatly  deteriorated  since  the 
year  1815,  and  the  population 
greatly  increased. 

The  parish  has  been  gene- 
rally peaceable  until  within  the  last 
year,  irheii  it  shaieil  in  the  general 
disturbance  of  murder  and  robbery 
of  arms.  No  tithes  or  church  cess 
has  been  paid  for  four  years. 

It  has  been  disturbed  at  in- 
tervals during  the  last  10  years. 
The  Caravat  system  extended  here 
from  the  county  of  Tipyeravy  in  some 
degree,  and  latterly  the  VVhitsIbot 
system  lias  been  carried  on,  and  a 
general  disposition  adverse  to  tithes. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
much  disturbed  for  sometime; 
at  present  it  is  peaceable. 

This  parish  was  very  peace- 
able until  within  the  last  two 
years,  diiviiig  which  period 
there  have  been  a few  partial 
outrages. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the 
parisli,  but  there  is  one  in  tlie 
city  of  Kilkenny,  13  miles  dis- 
tant, in  a state  of  much  pros- 
perity, as  I am  informed. 
Some  of  my  parishioners  have 
money  in  it. 

No  such  institution  in  this 
district. 

None. 

Noue. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops, 

Notliiug  of  this  sort. 

None. 

None. 

The  town  of  Johnstown, 
which  is  situated  in  this 
parish,  contains  about  eight 
licensed  public  iiouses ; the 
country  part  has  but  one 
public  house,  | 

About  eight  public  houses  in 
Fertagh,  five  in  Eirke,  and 
none  in  Gleshare.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
in  this  parish  is  about  15, 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  liere. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
in  this  parish  is  about  40. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  here. 
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Blanchvilleskill  . Pop.  329. 

Grange  Sylvia  . Pop.  2,313. 

Grange  Sylvia  . Pop.  2,313. 

Union  of  Innistioge  and 
Clonamery  . Pop.  3,221. 

Ke7.  T.  Butler. 

Walter  Malony,  Esq. 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police. 

T.  T.  Bookey,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Pack,  ll.d. 

The  opulent  fanners. 

Respectable. 

Respectable. 

Mostly  of  the  belter  order  of 
farmers. 

£1  a-yearfor  cabins  without 
any  land,  and  £2  10s.  for 
cabins  with  a garden  of  half 
an  acre  or  an  acre  of  land. 

A cabin  in  genera!  has  a 
small  portion  of  land,  about 
one-ei"hth  of  an  acre,  attached 
to  it  as  a garden,  for  whicli, 
with  the  house,  they  usually 
pay  about  £2  per  year. 

A cabin,  without  land,  £2  ; 
a cabin  with  land,  rent  ac- 
cording to  quantity  of  laud. 

Cabins,  without  land,  about 
£ 1 10s. ; with  half  an  acre  of 
good  land  £2  l.Oi. 

Usually  stone  walls,  built 
with  lime  and  sand;  roof 
thatched,  with  two  apart- 
ments, furnished  with  bed- 
steads ; straw  or  chaff  beds, 
with  comfortable  covering. 

Principally  built  with  stone, 
and  are  tolerably  comfortable  : 
they  are  supplied  with  bed- 
steads, straw  beds,  and  good 
bed-clothes. 

Built  with  lime  and  stone, 
tolerably  oomlbrtable  ; sup- 
plied rvith  bedsteads  and 
straw  beds,  with  good  bed- 
clothes. 

Generally  of  rude  stone, 
with  yellow  clay  mortar ; few 
with  bedsteads,  but  more 
generally  with  straw  on  the 
ground  ; their  covering  a pair 
of  blankets,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Tiglie  annually  to  his  own 
tenantry. 

We  have  no  sucli  thing  as 
duty-labour  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  tenants  of 
small  holdings  generally  work 
out  tlieir  rent. 

Ill  general  they  discharge 
tlieir  rent  by  labour. 

I know  of  no  other  conditions 
than  it  is  usual  to  require 
their  labour  in  lieu  of  rent, 
not  duty-labour  in  addition  to 
rent. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as 
duty-labour;  but  the  small 
tenantry  usually  pay  their  rent 
in  work. 

In  no  instance,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  a few  instances  in 
the  village,  none  in  the  coun- 
try parts. 

There  are  some  instances  in 
the  town,  but  none  in  the 
country  parts  of  the  parish. 

Two  or  more  families  have 
been  occasionally  resident  in 
one  cabin  in  the  town  of  Innis- 
tioge,  and  in  such  cases  there 
is  necessarily  an  accumulation 
of  fiUli,  and  consequent  disease. 

I consider  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  poor  or  labour- 
ing classes  in  this  parish 
rather  improved  since  the 
year  1315,  and  evidently  in- 
creasing in  population. 

Improving  and  increasing, 
as  I understand. 

I think  it  is  improved,  both 
in  their  clothing  and  comfort 
of  their  houses.  The  popula- 
tion is  on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  been  much  dete- 
riorated by  the  too  prevailing 
spirit  of  agitation,  but  the  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

Very  peaceable  until  the 
winter  of  1832,  when  several 
farmers’  houses  were  visited  at 
night  by  armed  persons  styl- 
ing themselves  ’VVhitefeet,  in 
search  of  arms. 

The  parish  has  been  much 
disturbed  during  the  last  three 
years. 

There  never  was  a more 

peateible  parish  until  the  winter  of 
1830,  wheu  the  opposition  to  tithes 
was  overlooked  by  tlie  Government, 
and  encouraged  by  the  priests; 
since  which  time  we  have  been  in  a 
state  of  dUturbauce. 

It  has,  in  some  degree,  been 
infected  by  the  prevailing  dis- 
turbances. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

A charitable  loan  institution 
has  been  estaliUsliod  at  Innistioge, 
tliis  year,  by  Mr.  Tighe,  according 
to  the  Act  of  4 Gcu,  IV.,  c.  32, 
wliere  sums  not  exceeding  £3  are 
lent  out,  to  be  repaid  at  tlie  rate  of 
1».  Cl/,  per  pound,  each  fortnight; 
the  capital  now  advanced  is  £35, 
ami  to  be  iucreased  to  i'130,  if 
teciuired. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

One.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  occur  in  this  parish. 

There  is  a small  town  in  the 
parish  (Goresbi'idge),  in  which 
tliere  are  ten  public  houses; 
there  is  not  one  in  the  country 
parts  of  this  parish.  Illicit 
dislillaiion  does  not  prevail. 

There  are  ten  in  the  small 
town  of  Goresbridge,  but 
none  in  any  other  part  of  the 
parish.  There  is  not  any  illi- 
cit distillation. 

Tiiere  are  seven  in  the  town 
of  Iiinistioffe,  and  otliers  in 
1 detached  parts  of  the  parish. 
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Innistioge,  Clonameiy,  and 
Rower  . . Pop.  6,810. 

Kilmocahill . . Pop.  1,391. 

Union  of  Paulstown. 
Pop.  3,734. 

Powerstown  . . Pop.  1,718. 

Rev.  William  Carroll,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James' M.  Stubbs. 

Rev.  Michael  Brenan,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vigors. 

Generally  farmers,  who  re- 
ceive labour  as  rent. 

Some  substantial  farmers  ; 
many  have  a few  cottages, 
which  they  let  to  their  la- 
bourers. 

The  landholder  or  farmer. 

The  landed  proprietors  ge- 
nerally; their  tenants  farmers 
in  some  instances. 

About  lOi.  to  £2  per 

year;  no  land  is  attached  to 
cabins,  but  a small  cabbage- 
garden. 

From  £1  to  £2,  according 
to  the  garden  given  with  some. 

V/ithoul  land,  £l  5x.  to 
£1  10^. ; with  a rood  ofland, 
£2  to  £2  10s. 

£1  lOi.  to  £2,  with  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre  ofland,  or  there- 
about; £l  per  annum  without 
laud. 

Wails  with  clay  mortar,  and 
badly  covered.  Some  with 
miserable  bedsteads  and  straw- 
beds  ; only  a few  bad  chairs, 
and  seldom  a table. 

In  general  thatched  with 
straw,  but  mostly  comfortable. 
The  furniture  but  trifling,  and, 
in  some  cases,  no  bedstead. 

They  are  in  general  mise- 
rable huts,  lot  the  most  part  badly 
thatched.  The  furniture  consists  of 
a stool  or  two,  with  a box,  and  a 
cross-legged  table,  and  two  or  tliree 
sliolvos  fastened  to  the  ;7all.  Bed- 
steads are  seldom  seen  in  them,  and 
a truss  of  straw  strewn  on  the 
ground,  and  l;ept  in  at  the  edge  by  a 
stones,  with  half  a blanket,  and  a 
bed ; the  floor  is  miserably  damp. 

Clay  or  mud  walls,  roofs 
thatched  with  straw;  badly 
furnished.  Few  without  bed- 
steads, but  the  bedding  un- 
comfortable. 

rough  stick,  or  perhaps  a few 
coarse  sheet,  constitute  tlie 

Day-labour  is  generally  given 
as  rent. 

In  general  cabin-rent  is  paid 
by  labour  to  landlord;  and  as 
the  tenant,  in  general,  has  po- 
tato-land, he  does  not  call  for 
wages  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  cabin-rent  is  deducted. 

Duty-labour  is  not  usual; 
the  cottier  generally  works  for 
the  farmer,  always  at  the 
w'ages  of  the  country. 

The  amount  of  their  rent  is 
fixed,  and  tliat  amount  being  dis- 
charged. by  labour,  all  extra  work  is 
paid  for.  Duty-labour  is  not  usual, 
either  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 

Only  four  or  five  instances  of 
more  families  than  one  living 
in  the  same  cabin. 

In  very  few  cases,  perhaps 
not  in  12. 

In  22  two  families  live  in 
one  cabin. 

None,  as  I have  learned. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  deteriorated  consi- 
derably since  1815,  for  want 
of  employment;  it  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  stationary  for  a 
few  years  back,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  Population  is  mani- 
festly increasing. 

Certainly  not  improved  in 
condition:  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination to  the  laws,  that 
has  crept  in  among  us  during 
the  three  last  years,  may  have 
contributed  to  this.  Popula- 
tion rather  increasing. 

It  is  deteriorated  in  many 
respects;  in  point  of  employ- 
ment, in  point  of  wages,  in 
point  of  food,  even  in  the 
houses  of  the  farmers,  iu  point 
of  comfort  in  their  dwellings. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

I believe  it  to  be  stationary, 
and  the  population  much  the 
same. 

Portions  of  the  parish  suf- 
fered from  incendiarism  and 
Whitefoot  outrages,  introduced 
from  other  quarters. 

Disturbed,  so  far  as  regarded 
an  opposition  to  tithes ; and, 
in  some  cases,  Whitefootism 
prevalent. 

It  has  been  peaceable  ; during 
the  last  two  }’uars  many  Whitefoot 
outrages  have  been  committed  in  it, 
but  principally  by  persons  from  the 
adjoining  parishes;  very  few  of  the 
inliabitauts  imbibed  the  contagion,  or 
of  the  then  parish  priest,  Ihe  Rev.  Jai 

It  had  been  peaceable,  but 
has  laboured  under  the  general  ex- 
citement which  has  prevailed  dtitiag 
the  three  last  years, 

viiig  to  the  unwearied  cfibits 
nos  Maher. 

No  such  institutions  in  these 
parishes. 

Not  one. 

Not  one. 

None. 

No  shops  of  this  description 
in  my  parishes. 

Not  one. 

Not  one. 

None. 

Ten  public  houses.  No  in- 
stance, at  present,  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

Probably  not  more  than  six 
licensed  public  houses;  but 
many,  too  many,  sell  spirits 
clandestinely.  Respondent 

never  heard  of  any  illicit  stills 
in  the  parish. 

There  are  IS  licensed  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  is  not  known 
in  it. 

None  licensed.  Cannot  say, 
but  has  not  been  informed  that 
it  does. 
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Union  of  Thomastown  and 
Tullowherin  . . Pop.  5,835. 

Union  of  Thomastown  and 
Collumkill  . . Pop.  3,642. 

Rallipatrick  . . Pop.  1,627. 

Rower  . . Pop.  3,BS9. 

Rev.  E.  Cody,  p.  p- 

Sydenham  Davis,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  p.  p.  Rev.  J.  M‘Cheanc. 

Some  of  them  are  held  from 
the  head  landlord,  and  some 
from  the  middle-men. 

Shopkeepers  in  towns,  and 
farmers  in  the  country. 

Poor  farmers,  in  general. 

About  half  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  half  fanners. 

£2  without  land,  £2  lOi. 
with  a quarter  of  land  ; in  the 
town  about  £1. 

With  a quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land,  about  £2  in  the  country  ; 
in  town,  without  land,  £l. 

Cabins,  with  a little  land, 
from  £l  lOj.  to £2;  without 
land,  from  155.  to  £l  per  an- 

From  £1  IO5.  to  £2  lO.v. 
with  land,  say  an  acre;  and 
from  155.  to  £l  without  it. 

Most  miserable  description : 
badly  furnished.  About  half 
of  them  have  bedsteads;  very 
few  have  comfortable  bedding. 

Most  miserably  built  of  mud 
and  stone:  no  furniture,  ex- 
cejit  a table  and  stool.  One 
half  of  them  no  bedsteads; 
the  bed  consists  of  straw, 
heath,  or  ferns,  placed  on  the 
ground. 

Of  the  worst  description; 
badly  furnished,  Very  few  of 
them  have  bedsteads,  but  lying 
on  straw. 

' Some  are  built  with  clay,  the 
greater  part  with  clay,  mortar, 
and  stone  : not  well  furnished, 
but  in  general  su))plied  with 
bedsteads,  and  tolerably  com- 
fortable bedding. 

They  may  pay  the  rent  in 
cash,  in  work,  or  in  any  other 
value  they  have. 

In  any  value  that  suits  their 
convenience,  the  landlord  is  glad  to 
get  his  rent,  for  the  expense  of 
ejecting  a cottier  would  be  more 
than  the  cabin  is  worth,  which  ex- 
pense, if  lessened,  would  induce 
landlords  to  build  them  of  a better 
description. 

Some  pay  in  money,  and  the 
greater  part  in  labour. 

The  contract  is  for  money, 
though  they  generally  pay 
their  rent  in  work.  No  duty- 
labour. 

In  31  instances  there  are  two 
families,  three  families,  and 
four  families  in  the  same  cabin. 

i In  20  instances  there  are 
: from  one  to  three  families. 

Few  instances  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

In  several ; cannot  specify 
the  number. 

It  is  deteriorated  very  much, 
for  want  of  employment ; and 
the  farmers  beiisg  poor,  cannot 
bestow  on  them  potatoes 
enough.  The  population  is 
increased. 

Their  condition  is  worse. 
Population  on  the  increase. 
The  low  price  of  corn  has 
caused  the  farmers  to  dis- 
charge a number  of  their  la- 
bourers, and  the  want  of  a 
provision  for  old  age  and  in- 
firmity induces  them  to  marry 
early. 

The  condition  is  deteriorated 
since  the  peace,  with  respect 
to  trade  and  prices.  The  popu- 
lation has  increased. 

I think  the  general  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
parish  is  improving ; they  ap- 
pear comfortably  clothed  and 
healthy ; anti  arc,  in  general, 
adopting  an  improved  system 
of  farming.  The  population  is 
evidently  increasing. 

It  has  been  peaceable,  except 
ill  a vej'y  few  instances. 

It  has  been  partially  disturbed. 

It  had  been  disturbed  last 
winter  a little. 

In  general  peaceable,  except 
in  Nomnbev  1830,  when  this  inivish 
contributed  its  sli.ire  fow.irds  Uiu 
lil/ie  a,'/itation  ; tbeWUitefoet  sys- 
tem, also,  inwaileil  here  in  183- and 
1S33;  but  now  all  are  peaceable. 

There  is  a mortality  society, 
registered  some  years,  composed  of 
tradesmen,  fannei-s,  and  labourers; 
each  member  pays  1«.  per  month  to 
give  su|ijiorl  to  any  of  lltom  wlio 
may  fall  sick,  and  to  pay  for  their 
funeral  expenses:  there  is  a Chris- 
tian doctrine  society,  but  they  have 
no  funds. 

No  savings’  bank  : there  i.s 
a society  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead  belonging  to  the  sub- 
scribers, and,  also,  the  support 
of  them  when  sick ; they  chiefly 
consist  of  the  mechanics  re- 
siding in  the  parish. 

None;  two  benefit  societies, 
doing  well;  the  contributors 
are  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
labourers  ; two  ladies  and  one 
gentleman  contribute  annually 
to  help  and  encourage  them. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

There  are  none  of  them. 

None. 

None  in  this  parish. 

None. 

There  are  30  in  tlie  town, 
and  nine  in  the  country.  No 
illicit  distillation : whiskey  is 
sold  privately  in  cabins  in  the 
country. 

I think  there  are  29  under 
licence;  many  sell  privately. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

In  this  parish  five.  No  illicit 
distillation  in  this  parish. 

Niue  public  houses:  there 
are  besides  many  of  those 
houses  which  are  termed  she- 
been in  the  parish;  cannot 
state  the  exact  number.  No 
illicit  distillation. 
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Castlane  . . Pop. . 

Union  of  Fiddown. 
Pop.  about  6,7SS. 

Union  of  Fiddown. 
Pop.  about  6,7SS. 

Union  of  Kilmacow,  and 
Mulinavat  . Pop.  2,3lo. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maunsell. 

Lord  'Duncannon. 

Rev.  Patrick  Magrath,  p.  p,* 

Rev.  John  Quin. 

I consirler  there  is  but  one 
mii!d!e-man  in  this  parish,  whose 
ground  is  set  to  under  tenants,  tliat 
is  Mr.  Robert  VValen,  of  Killoneng, 
•who  iias  a lease  of  the  entire  town- 
land,  of  which  one  life  is  still  in 
existeuco. 

A few  of  the  farmers  and 
middle-men  ;theproprietor  has 
also  a great  many  cottages. 

Some  years  ago  they  were 
generally  middle-men  or  large 
landholders;  at  present,  ac- 
eordingas  opportunities  occur, 
they  are  taken  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

They  are  nothing  better  thaT 
poor  farmers,  who  mostly  re- 
ceive labour  for  the  rent,  un- 
less  the  tenant  be  a tradesman. 

This  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the 
land  that  goes  with  the  cabin  ; 
without  land,  I believe,  they 
would  set  so  high  as  £2 

With  a small  garden,  from 
£l  to  £2. 

From  £l  to  £l  lOs.,  with- 
out land  ; from  £2  to  £2  10s., 
with  about  half  a rood  of  land  ; 
this  rate  does  not  apply  to 
Bessborough  cottages,  which 
are  set  very  low. 

Prom  £l  IOj.  to'  £2  pet 
year ; cabins  are  higtier  in 
villages;  they  generally  have 
annexed  to  them  a cabbaire 
garden  only.  “ 

The  cabins  are  mostly  built 
of  mud  and  thatched  i some 
with  and  some  without  chim- 
neys. The  supply  ofbedsteads 
and  comfortable  bedding  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances  of 
the  owners  of  the  cabins : the 
very  poor  creatures  are  mise- 
rably destitute  of  both. 

The  old  cabins  were  wretched 
buildings, unprovidedwith  any 
comfort ; a great  improvement 
is  taking  place  in  this  respect, 
new  cottages  are  everywhere 
building,  and  few  are  without 
a bedstead  and  blankets. 

Those  already  noticed  as  here- 
tofore in  the  possession  of  land- 
holders, were  wretched : some,  even 
still,  are  to  be  found  on  farmers’ 
lands  not  very  good,  but  those  who 
have  been  taken  up  by  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  are  rebuilt,  clean,  and  com- 
fortably furnished;  and,  from  the 
advantages  of  tire  poor-shop,  well 
supplied  with  budding;  bedsteads 
have  been,  iu  most  cases,  given  with 

The  furniture  is  supplied  by 
the  poor  tenant,  and  is  of 
course  bad  and  scanty:  Ihe 
cabins  are  also  often  badly 
built  and  badly  thatched. 

the  cottages. 

I believe  the  payment  of  the 
rent  is  the  general  condition  in  this 
parish  of  holding  cabins  and  land ; ^ 
and  that  no  duty-labour  is  requited 
iu  addition,  or  in  lieu  thereof.  ' 

The  farmer’s  labourer  gene- 
rally discharges  the  greater 
part  of  his  rent  by  labour. 

Rent  generally  to  be  paid  in 
work. 

The  conditions  are  settled  on 
talcing  the  cabin.  When  labour  b 
given  ill  lieu  of  rent,  the  price  ot 
the  labour  is  regulated  by  the  price 
in  the  neighbourhood ; the  wretched 
tenant  often  goes  away  without 
giving  labour  or  rent. 

I know  of  none  ; but  there 
may  be,  as  it  is  very  common 
among  the  extremely  poor. 

In  not  manyinstances  at  pre- 
sent, as  the  proprietor,  as  the 
leases  fall  in, endeavours  to  pro- 
vide separate  cottages ; under 
some  of  the  old  unexpired  leases 
the  old  system  still  prevails. 

At  present  there  are  but  few 
such  instances,  as,  from  the  exertions 
of  Lord  Duncannon  (to  whom  I 
must  still  revert  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  improvements  tliat  have  taken 
place  in  this  parish)  to  pi-ovide  cotta; 
them,  the  old  system  of  doulrie  occn[ 

There  are  from  20  to  30  ia- 

fo/ turron^venicnoo  of  work 

jes  for  those  who  are  in  wait  of 
)uucy  is  nearly  exploded. 

I think  improved.  Increas- 
ing. 

greatly  improved  in  the  last  five 
deuce,  both  in  the  cleanliuessol'tl 
ding,  and  bedsteads ; this  has  bee 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  class  of  farmers  has  ileterio- 
vateJ,  and  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer must,  in  like  manner,  have 
been  soon,  hut  for  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  proprietor  hav- 
ing become  resident  in  tlie  parisli 
since  the  period  uame<l ; the  com- 
fort of  the  poorer  classes  has  been 
years,  since  Lord  Duncannon’s  resi- 
leirhouses,  and  in  their  clothing, bed- 
■n  principally  done  by  the  poor-shops,  • 

The  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  ha.s  not  been  so 
much  changed  as  that  of  the 
farmers,  as  many,  very  many, 
who  were  of  that  class  at  that 
period,  are  now,  with  their 
families,  labourers,  and  conse- 
, quently  in  much  worse  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  has 
deteriorated  since  the  peace 
1 from  the  want  of  employment, 
which  want  proceeds  from  die 
scarcity  of  money  among  the 
farmers,  who,  on  account  of 
rack-rents  and  tithes,  are  re- 
duced to  a state  of  distress 
equal  almost  to  that  of  the 
poor. 

Peaceable. 

Always  very  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

It  has  been  uniformly  peace- 
able : during  the  Whilefoot 
horrible  campaign  only  five 
1 or  six  were  infected. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
the  town  of  Carrick-ou-Suir,  which 
is  within  two  miles  of  this,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  prosperity,  iu  respect 
to  coutiibutions,  wliich  are  deposited 
bypersonsof  every  description;  those 
of  small  sums  have  increased  much 
of  late  years. 

None  in  the  parish  ; but  one 
in  a very  prosperous  condition 
at  Cacrick-on-Suir,  three  miles 
distant,  in  which  many  per- 
sons of  this  parish  make  de- 
posits. 

There  is  a charitable  loan 
established  in  Piiltown,  where  per- 
sons in  distress  obtain  relief  as  far 
as  £2  2«.  at  a time,  for  whicli  they 
give  security  to  repay  it  weekly  by 
1«,  in  tlie  pound.  There  is  no 
savings’  bauk,  but,  from  the  in- 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  ths 
parish  or  parislies ; such  an 
institution  would  be  advan- 
tageous, as  it  would  encourage 
the  laying  up  of  small  sums 
as  well  as  large. 

already  alluded  to)  amongst  the  1 
savings’  bank,  which  is  in  a pros 

labouring  classes,  many  of  tliem  make  deposits  iu  the  Carrick-on-buir 
nerous  st;itc,  and  about  four  miles  distant.  

None. 

None  in  the  parish  ; several 
in  Carrick-on-Suir,  but  not 
much  resorted  to  from  this 
parish. 

None. 

There  are  none  in  those 
parishes,  but  wliercver  they  •>« 
their  dealings  ate  always  cartiei 
on  with  the  distressed  or  vicious. 

Two  licensed  ; there  are 
more  that  sell  privately,  and 
do  imu'h  mischief.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

1 

About  20.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation. 

About  12  licensed;  there 
were  some  unlicensed  houses 
about  the  parish ; they  arc 
at  present  suppressed.  Illicit 
disUllalion  does  not  prevail. 

There  are  25  licensed  public 
houses,  with  five  or  six  with- 
out licence,  where  they  sell 
liquors  by  stealth. 

* I think  it  right  to  state  that  tVhifechurch,  the  immeiliately  ailjoining  parish  to  this,  is  included  in  the  Roman  Catholic  union ; hut  as  it 
in  the  division  taken  by  the  enumerators  under  the  Population  Returns,  it  has  been  omitleil  iu  this  Report. 
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polrowane,  Portnascolly,  and 
Iliad  . Pop.  about  2,246. 

Rathkvraii  (containing  seven 
Protestant  Benefices). 
Pop.  about  5,300. 

Annamnlt  . . . Pop. . 

Callan  ....  Pop.  6,111. 

Rev.  Francis  Newport. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Carroll,  P.  P. 

Thomas  Neville,  Esq.  s.  p.  j Rev.  Charles  Butler. 

Fanners. 

In  this  village  of  Moncoin 
they  are  of  the  middle  class ; 
and  in  the  country  parts 
farmers. 

The  immediate  landlords  of 
cabins  are  wholly  middle-men, 
or  siib-tenaiits  to  the  head 
landlords. 

Generally  speaking,  shop- 
keepers or  cottage-jobbers. 

From  £l  10«.  lo  £2  10^., 
without  ground  ; with  hall' an 
acre,  say  about  £3  IOj.  or  £4. 

Cabins,  with  a small  plot  of 
land,  from  £2  to  £3  ; exclu- 
sive of  land,  from  £l  5«.  to 
£2. 

The  general  rent  of  a la- 
bourer’s cabin,  without  land, 
is  from  £l  to  £l  10^.;  with 
on  acre  of  land,  from  £2  to 
£2  10s. 

Cabins,  without  anv  land, 
average  from  £l  to  £l  lOi. 
aiimiallv;  but  with  a garden, 
containing  half  a quarter, 
from  £2  10^.  (o  £3. 

Of  the  worst  description  ge- 
nerally speaking ; a pot  and 
a poker.  Sometimes  not  even 
a bedstead;  a bundle  of  straw 
the  only  bedding. 

The  description  of  buildings, 
in  general,  aood  for  their  class; 
and,  as  far  as  able,  becomingly 
furnished  and  clean.  Such  as 
can  procure  them  have  bed- 
steads; the  coveriug,  in  most 
j cases,  not  comfortable. 

The  cabins  are  built  with 
lime  and  stone,  and  thatched  ; 
the  furniture,  a fable,  dresser, 
and  a few  chairs  or  stools. 
Not  always  a bedstead  ; and 
1 the  bedding  far  from  comfori- 
1 able. 

Generally  speaking,  of  the 
most  wretched  description,  mud, 
and  thatched.  In  some  there  are 
bedste.ads,  whilst  in  others  a bundle 

place;  comfortable  bedding  is  almost 
uulcuown  in  the  poorest  cottages. 

From  year  to  year.  In  most 
cases  the  cottiers  work  out  the 
rent. 

Some  are,  by  contract,  to 
give  labour  when  called  on, 
and  in  such  cases  are  allowed 
' in  the  rent ; but,  in  general, 
on  no  conditions  exclusive  of 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour.  The  rent  is  fixed, 
and  sometimes  paid  by  labour, 
at  a fixed  price,  sometimes  in 
cash,  or  both  together. 

I do  not  hear  that  in  lhe.se 
days  duty-fowl  or  dnly-Iabour 
is  claimed  by  the  landlords, 
particularly  in  such  small  hold- 
ings. 

I cannot  say  how  many  in- 
stances ; but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

I know  of  no  instance  but 
one;  but,  in  many  instances, 
we  have  hordes  of  strolling 
beggars  snjouniing  in  cabins 
with  inmates. 

I don’t  know  of  any  instance 
of  it. 

Ill  the  town  district  they  are 
almost  too  numerous  to  ascertain; 
during  the  cholera,  1 have  known 
as  many  as  four  families  crowded 
in  one  small  room ; iu  the  country 

Stationary.  Increasing  most 
decidedly. 

The  general  condition  of  all 
h.V9  been  detKi-iorafed  since  1S15; 
so  much  so,  that,  among  the  entire, 

lour  times  as  much  capit.-il,  in  money 
and  chattels,  in  tliis  parish,  as  there 
is  now;  the  causes  are,  the  ex- 
orbitant rents,  flic  low  price  of  pro- 
duce, their  tithes,  (axes  for  pidice, 
&c.  &c.:  the  rents  acomplote  drain, 
no  expenditure  of  them  made  here. 
Since  said  period,  I do  consider  that 
(he  population  lias  rather  decreased. 

I think  the  general  condition 
of  the  pool-  has  been  growing  worse 
for  the  lost  10  years,  since  the  me- 
rino factorv  ceased  working;  that 
establishment  induced  numbers  of 
families  to  settle  here,  from  tiie  em- 
ployment it  afforded  ; previous  to  its 
erection  wo  had  not  a pauper,  and 
very  few  labouiers  in  the  parish;  | 
we  have  now  too  many  of  both.  I 

Having  only  .succeeded  my 
brother  in  1831 , 1 am  not  com- 
petent lo  answer ; but  I should 
feel  decidedly  inclined  ^say 
that,  in  the  Inst  three  *^ars, 
the  people  trading  in  the  town 
are  in  a imich  worse  condi- 
tion ; and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  in  a stale  of  iiisol- 

In  1832,  the  police  and 
country  people  came  into  col- 
lision ; a few  of  the  latter  were 
killed  ; since  that  it  has  been 
tolerably  peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable  during 
that  period,  and  at  all  times, 
even  in  1798  : however,  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  has 
been  shed  here  lately ; the 
people  sought  redress  in  vain. 

Tills  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  during  the  whole 
period. 

We  have  had  but  lidle'po- 
siiiveoutrageiii  the  piuishof  Callan, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  fac- 
tional collision  at  liiirs,  .ind  Iho  riots 
wliicli  inay  naturally  he  expected 
from  tlie  most  decidedly  dmukeii 
population. 

None. 

No  savings’  banks,  no  bene- 
fit societies;  we  are  strangers 
to  all  such  matters. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish,  which  is  quite  a 
rural  one,  without  a village  in 
it ; there  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Sloncyford,  near  to  it,  which, 
I believe,  is  very  well  con- 
ducted and  prosperous. 

We  iiave  no  institution  in 
tire  parish  calculated  to  improve  the 
morals  and  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ; if  any  of  such  a tendency  be. 
proposed,  it  is  straiigloil  in  its  birth 
by  parly  violence  : a lending  library 
was  ostablislied  some  few  years  ago, 
but  destroyed  by  the  same  bligliting 
influence. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

No  pawnbrokers’ shopsnearer 
than  Kilkenny,  six  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Only  one  pawnbroker’s  shop, 
and  the  articles  exhibited  there  bo- 
spealc  the  owners  as  amongst  the 
poorest;  .and  the  description  (being 
;hoa  s their  necessitous  circumstances. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five. 
No. 

my  niiglii  to  inevent  tOcir  crowUt  bv 
1»Jv.  ure  DOaceoblD  nr., 

on  JbotlShia  toadV  t 
itis  truly  mon?trou8?°Tlwic 

There  were  only  six  in  these 

naiistics  when  I came  liore  ns  pnstor  iu 
I81G.  now  tlicrc  arc  12;  1 strove  wiili  all 
It  couUl  not  prevail.  Thu  people  hove,  us  n 
1 viituoos;  tlioiigh  a portion  of  Iho  comity 

iiiiili 

i'ic)'oiiSDs'lo  ilc'cVy  Vhem'a^^^^ 

:lt  tliiug  as  illicit  distillation  hero,  nor  has  the. 

There  is  not  a public  house 
in  the  parish  ; several  in  the 
adjoining  ones.  No  illicit 

CiisUiis  llio  iiiiroihiction  ol'  Ili.vt  omsuil.  yot 

42;  the  great  facility  of  ob- 
taining licences  I consider  a 
vast  evil,  nothing  being  re- 
quired but  a charucler,  which 
every  one  knows  is  given 
without  any  reference  to  tlie 
merits  of  the  applicant. 
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Kilmaganny  . . Pop.  3,670. 

Killemerry  and  Tullahought, 
Pop.  1,837. 

Church  Jerpoint.  Pop.  2,503. 

Union  of  Kilbeaeoii,  &c. 
Pop.  about  4,267. 

Qeorge  fF.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Rev.  P.  Cariijan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Crawly. 

Rev.  A.  Pack,  ll,  d, 

In  most  cases,  the  lauded 
proprietors,  in  others,  petty 
fanners,  living  under  the 
above  class. 

Generally  fanners. 

Generally  poor  farmers  ; se- 
veral cottages  are  immediately 
under  the  proprietor  of  de- 
mesne. 

Mostly  farmers  holding  some 
land. 

From  5i.  to  ^1  10.?-, 

without  land;  with  a small 
portion,  from  £2  to  £2  10s. 

From  £l  to  £1  10s. 

A cabin,  with  land,  about 
£2  or  £3;  without  land,£l 
to  £l  10s. 

About  £l  10s.  per  annum 
with  about  a quarter  rood  of 
cabbage  garden,  generally 
paid  by  labour,  is  their  rent  to 
owner. 

Cottages  set  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  of  a better  description, 
in  most  cases  slated  ; but  those  by 
the  farmers,  generally  thatched, 
seldom  in  good  condition : furniture 
of  the  worst  description.  In  some 
cases  bedsteads ; bedclothes  of  tlie 
coarsest  kind,  bedding  of  straw, 
not  often  renewed. 

They  consist  of  mud  walls, 
badly  thatched,  and  poorly  fur- 
nished ; with  a pot  to  boil 
the  potatoes,  a stool  or  two, 
and  a small  table.  As  for 
bedsteads  and  comfortable 
bedding,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  sucli. 

Generally  built  with  stone, 
several  are  well  slated  and 
comfortable.  They  are  gene- 
rally supplied  with  bedsteads 
and  bedding. 

Generally  of  bad  stone,  with 
clay  mortar.  No  bedsteads  or 
bedding  are  ever  furnished  by 
owners,  and  few  of  the  in- 
mates have  good  covering. 

We  have  no  conditions  ex- 
clusive of  rent.  Duty-labour 
not  known  in  this  parish. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition  to  the 
rent  in  this  parish,  but  labour 
is  usually  required  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

' Usually  ill  tills  parish  tliey 
pay  rent. 

They  jjay  by  lal>our,  when 
called  on  daily  wages;  i.e. 
they  give  labour  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

In  a great  many  instances, 
they  amount  to  four  families 
in  each  cabin. 

About  nine  or  ten  instances, 
if  not  more. 

About  30. 

I know  of  none,  except  near 
relatives. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
improved  much,  emplovment 
being  given  them  by  the  prin- 
cipal le.sideiit  proprietor.  Po- 
pulation rather  increasing. 

Indeed,  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  far  from 
being  improved  since  1815, 
owing,  ill  my  opinion,  to  the 
want  of  employment,  the  un- 
settled stale  of  our  corn  laws, 
change  of  the  currency,  and 
absenteeism.  The  population 
is  on  the  increase. 

Stationary.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

Not  at  all  improved,  but  de- 
, teriorated  ; the  farmers  over- 
looking the  misconduct  of 
their  sons  and  servants  in 
opposing  (he  laws.  The  p 
pulatioii  is  much  increasing. 

Peaceable. 

At  intervals  this  parish  has 
been  disturbed,  but  not  to  a 
great  extent. 

Peaceable. 

I know  the  church  window 
I near  tlie  road  was  smashed  in 
i pieces,  a year  ago. 

One  savings’  bank,  in  a pros- 
perous state,  and  increasing 
in  prosperity.  Contributors, 
generally  fanners. 

No  savings’  bank  here. 

Not  one. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank, 
nor  benefit  society  of  impor- 
ia?ice ; I am  told  there  is  a 
box"  amongst  the  low*! 
order  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

No  such  places  in  the  parish, 
but  the  poor  are  accom- 
modated by  them  in  the  ad- 
jacent towns. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shop  here. 

Not  one. 

No,  not  one;  therefore  no 
exclusive  dealing. 

About  12.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation that  we  hear  of. 

11  public  houses;  far  heller 
would  it  be,  if  the  half  of  them 
were  dispensed  with.  No 
illicit  distillation  here. 

None  in  this  parish.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

25  licensed,  and  as  many 
unlicensed.  Distillation  not 
practised  of  late. 
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LEINSTER— Counties  Kilkenny,  King’s — Baronies  Sliillelogher,  Balljboy. 


Ennisnag  . . Pop.  864. 

Kilculliheen,  in  the  Liberties 
of  the  City  of  Waterford. 
Pop. . 

Ballyboy  . . Pop.  4,135. 

Ballyboy  . . Pop.  4,135. 

Rev.  Henry  Herbert. 

Rev.  W.M.  Hughes. 

Andrew  Slone;/,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Burton. 

Generally  the  second  class 
of  farmers. 

Gentlemen. 

landlords  of  small  houses  o 
provident  but  poor  people,  wl 
build  cabins  to  enhance  thi 
live  free  of  rent  themselves 
country  the  immediate  lai 
patches  of  land  from  one 
lightening  their  rent,  and  h; 

In  the  towns  the  immediate 
r cabins  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
no  take  plots  from  Die  proprietor,  and 
! value,  and,  by  setting  one  or  more, 
, and  sometimes  have  profit.  In  the 
idlotds  are  small  farmers,  who  set 
to  tliree  acres  for  the  purpose  of 
iving  labourers  near  them. 

The  landlords  of  cottages 
generally  are  farmers,  who, 
for  tlie  most  part,  rtm  up 
cabins  on  a .small  cabin  rick 
on  their  grounds. 

£l  10s.  without  land;  with 
about  10  perches  of  land, 
£2  10^. 

£l  10*.  without,  £'2  with 
laud.  , 

In  towns,  with  a small  gar- 
den, about  £3  a-year ; in  the 
country,  near  the  towns,  about 
the  same ; for  a cabin  and  one 
acre,  further  from  town,  they 
are  cheaper,  being  less  con- 
venient to  employment. 

Rent  of  cabin,  without  land 
(that  is,  for  the  most  part  with 
small  kitchen  garden),  is  about 
£l  4j. ; if  they  have  an  acre 
or  two,  I think  it  is  about  at 
the  rent  of  £2,  and  not  much 
higher,  per  acre. 

Generally  mud  walls,  with 
thatched  roofs,  badly  furnished. 
In  few  cases  bedsteads,  straw 
beds,  and  but  poor  covering. 

Built  of  stone.  Supplied 
with  bedsteads,  and  bedding 
of  a poor  description. 

In  the  towns  mostly  stone, 
in  the  country  mostly  mud 
walls.  The  furniture  gene- 
rally very  scanty  and  bad,  as 
is  the  beddina'  particularlv. 

Cabins  are  most  commonly 
constructed  with  mud,  that  is,  tho 
upper  part  of  them  ; the  foundation 
of  them,  to  perhaps  the  height  of 
three  feet,  is  most  commonly  built 
with  stone,  though  not  always;  as 

has  a good  effect  in  making  their 
ive  commonly  a dresser,  a table,  and 
, I think,  ill  many  instances,  uiicom- 
110  very  adequate  supply  of  blankets. 

to  their  turmture,  very  mdiHetent  and  bad : latterly,  during  the  jireva' 
pretty  generally  furnished  to  them  by  charitable  associations,  which 
cabins  look  clean,  and  continuing  health  to  their  inmates : tliey  h: 
a few  stools  ; sometimes  a couple  of  chairs.  Their  beds  and  bedding 
fortable  in  the  extreme  ; not  often  bedsteads ; and  straw  to  lie  on,  with 

They  generally  have  the 
cabin,  with  a small  portion  of 
land,  for  the  rent.  It  is  not 
usual  to  require  duty-labour 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

Chiefly  by  rent.  No  duty- 
labour. 

Those  lab 
landlords, 

labour  anc 

[ I know  of  no  such  thing  as 
: duty-labour  j if  ever  used  in  this 
parish,  it  is  now  quite  obsolete, 
outers  who  hold  cabins  with  laud,  1 b 
or  at  least  in  many  instances  do  lahoui 
id  with  6d.  per  day;  whence  there  is 
1 their  rent,  and  that  account,  I hoUevi 

No  compromise,  that  I know 
of,  in  lieu  of  rent,  nor  do  I think 
there  is  anywhere  lioiu  duty-labour, 
elievo,  are  bound  to  labour  for  their 
r for  their  landlords,  and  their  labour 
a reciprocal  account  betwixt  their 
!,  kept  by  tallies. 

I know  of  no  instance. 

Eight. 

I should  think,  from  inquiry, 
in  about  30  instances,  the  second 
families  in  each  being  principally 
made  up  by  strollers. 

There  are  lodgers  in  many 
families,  particularly  from  the  influx 
of  beggars  from  other  places,  but 
very  few  of  tlie  natives,  except  some, 
1 their  establishment.  It  is  not  easy 
njectiire  as  1 could  of  their  number  • 
itSOorfiO. 

from  the  deprivation  ol  the 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
it  is  nothing,  however,  remat 

leads  of  families,  Src.,  have  broken  up 
; you  could  almost  as  easily  form  a co 
kable ; I suppose  it  may  he  estimated  i 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  deteriorated  since  the 
time  specified,  which  is  prin- 
cipally caused,  I conceive,  hy 
the  want  of  employment.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Stationary.  Population  di-  I I think  the  general  condition 
minishing.'  ‘he  poor  not  so  good  now  as  in 

1 1815:  the  ftirmer>i  at  thut  penri.l 
getting  a much  better  price  for  their  produce,  were  better  able 
to  employ  men  and  give  better  wages,  say,  for  constant 
men,  Is.  in  summer,  and  lOd.  (per  day)  in  winter,  and  extra 
men  in  harvest,  or  hurry  work,  from  Is.  id.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  day, 
without  diet.  The  population  is  increasing  very  much. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  not  im|iroved  ; soma 
years  before  the  period  meiiiioiied 
in  this  query  they  had  a manufac- 
ture in  this  town  in  wool,  making 
stuffs,  &c.,  combing  the  wool,  and 
going  through  the  whole  process  of 
its  manufacture;  but  now  nothing 

tnrivmg  manuiacuire,  ana  tne  consequence  js  poverty  m equal  ratio.  The  town  of  Fraukfovd  is  in  some  measure 
improving,  in  consequence  of  a aistillery  being  established  there,  whicli  stirs  up  the  resources  of  tlie  cumifiy,  and  causes 
a vast  deal  of  corn,  turf,  &c.,  to  be  brought  in,  and  in  other  respects  serves  the  labourer  ami  the  poor  person. 


This  parish  is  in  general 
peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Our  parish  has  been  peace- 
able. 

Parish  peaceable  all  along. 

No. 

There  is  a benefit  society,  in 
a prosperous  state,  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  farmers. 

None. 

No  savings'  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

No. 

None.  1 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

Ihcre  are  two  licensed  pub- 
jc  houses.  Illicit  distillation 
aoes  not  prevail  here. 

14.  No  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  18  houses  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors.  I am  not  aware  that 
illicit  distillation  prevails  at  all 
in  this  parish. 

I think,  as  well  as  I can  con- 
jocliire,  about  30  where  spirituous 
liquors  are  rct.-iilcd.  Illicit  distil- 
lation I do  no!  think  so  prcv.vlcnt 
.as  formerly ; it  is  little  in  request 
at  present;  I do  not  know  when  I 
heard  of  a seisiirc  of  illicit  itnple- 
nieiits,  aud  we  have  police  stalioiicil 

1 LL 
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Killoughy  . . Pop.  4,019. 

Birr  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,617. 

Union  of  Roscrea  and  Kyle. 
Pop.  1,109. 

Seirkyran  . . Pop.  1,4S4, 

Rev.  John  Dunne. 

Rev.  Marcus  MCausland. 

Rev.  William  Higgins. 

Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  p,  p. 

Farmers. 

Of  the  poorer  class,  generally 
speaking. 

Tradesmen  and  very  middling 
persons. 

Gentlemen  farmers. 

With  land  £2  per  annum ; 
£l  without  land. 

About  £2  per  annum  with- 
out land  ; with  land  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  as 
answered  in  query  25. 

Cabins  with  land  are  not 
more  than  £1  or  ,£l  10s. 
each  ; without  land  from  £2 
to  £3. 

40i.  without  land. 

Mud  and  stone  walls,  badly 
furnished.  Generally  without 
bedsteads. 

Mud  walls,  thatched  with 
straw  : the  furniture  used  by 
the  labouring  classes  very  in- 
different Sometimes  using 
bedsteads,  but  always  with 
bad  bedding. 

Most  of  tliese  of  a very  infe- 
rior description,  and  very  in- 
differently furnished. 

All  of  a bad  sort. 

No  duty-labour. 

I do  not  imagine  that  there 
is  any  condition  but  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  occasionally 
given,  but  not  to  any  very 
great  extent. 

No  such  thing  here. 

A great  many. 

I cannot  specify  the  number, 
but  the  cases  are  frequent. 

: Very  few. 

Worse.  Increasing. 

As  far  as  I cau  collect,  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
is  stationary  since  1815:  the 
population  has  certainly  in- 
creased since  that  time. 

Having  only  been  in  the  pa- 
rish five  years  I cannot  say. 
Population  decidedly  increas- 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
rendered  much  worse  in  every 
respect  than  in  1815;andthe 
population  increasing. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  peace- 
able. 

Tolerably  peaceable. 

Party  business  prevailed,  but 

was  stopped. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in  a 
very  prosperous  and  improv- 
ing state. 

There  is  a savings’  bank, 
established  nearly  four  years 
ago  ; it  is  going  on  well,  and 
the  principal  contributors  are 
farmers. 

No  such  thing  here. 

None. 

There  are  three  or  four  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  in  the  parish, 
their  dealings  generally  with 
the  lower  classes. 

Yes  ; and  their  dealings  are 
principally  with  the  lowest 
class  of  poor. 

No. 

14  licensed  public  houses. 
Some  illicit  distillation. 

95  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail  here. 

In  the  town  of  Roscrea  there 
are  above  200  licensed  public 
houses;  in  the  union  I should 
think  fulI300  besides  many  un- 
licensed houses.  1 llicit  distilla- 
tion in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  not  in  my  parish. 

Seven  public  houses. 
thing  illicit. 
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LEINSTER — Counties  King’s,  Westmeath — Baronies  Ballycowan,  Moycashel. 


Burrow  . . Top.  3,145. 

Kilbride  (Tullamore  Town). 
Pop.  9,673. 

Lynally  . . Pop.  1,S46. 

Lynally  . . Pop.  1,846. 

Rev.  Peter  Foler. 

William  Wallace,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Dunne. 

Alexander  Andrews,  Esq.  j.p. 

Farmers  who  hold  from  100 
to  300  acres  of  land. 

Generally  the  middle  class. 

Men  holding  20,  30,  and 
even  40  acres  of  land ; strong 
farmers. 

They  are,  in  general,  unedu- 
cated, blit  industrious. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
with  an  acre  of  land,  is 
£l  IOj.  ; without  land,  from 
IOj.  to  £1. 

Cabin,  with  an  acre  of  land, 
about  £3  ■,  without  land, 
£l  5s. 

A cabin,  with  half  an  acre  of 
land,  about  £3;  cannot  say 
precisely,  but  in  one  instance ; 
generally  from  ^1  to  £4. 

A cabin,  with  an  acre  of 
land,  generally  pays  £l  IO5. 
a-year;  without  laud,  £l. 

Generally  lime  and  stone, 
thatdied.  Tolerably  well  fur- 
nished. 

Mud  walls,  thatched.  Straw 
bedding;  many  without  bed- 
steads. 

The  poor  in  Ireland  badly 
furnished,  even  a better  cla.ss, 
with  bedsteads  and  bedding 
bad  in  the  extreme. 

In  this  parish  they  are 
generally  built  of  stone  and 
thatched  with  straw,  badly  fur- 
nished, and  extremely  filthy. 
They  have  bedsteads,  and,  in 
general,  straw  liedding. 

A former  generally  gives  a la- 
bourer, who  works  through  the 
year,  a cottage,  an  acre  of  laud, 
for£-2;  grassforacow,£l  105. ; 
a rood  of  potato  land,£l  10s.; 
and  the  grass  of  an  ass,  £1. 

Labour,  generally,  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

I believe  not  in  this  parish, 
but  it  is  common,  both  dnty- 
horses  and  duty-men ; the 
remains  of  the  feudal  system. 

They  obtain  con.staiit  employ- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  Si.  per  day 
in  summer,  and  Ci.  in  winter. 
Duty-labour  is  not  usual  to 
my  knowledge. 

I believe  there  are  many  in- 
stances, but  I cannot  say  how 
many. 

In  almost  every  instance, 
never  less  than  two. 

I know  of  none,  except 
cabins,  that  lodge  itinerant 
beggars. 

They  are  improving,  parti- 
cularly within  the  three  last 
years. 

Decidedly  worse  since  the 
year  1815.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  the 
poor  are  improving,  both  in 
diet,  clothing,  &c.,  in  this 
])arish  ; I am  not  long  enough 
in  it  to  know,  but,  in  general, 
they  are  improving.  Popula- 
tion increasing. 

I have  resided  in  this  parish 
since  the  year  1S24,  and  I consider 
the  general  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  lias  improved,  whicli  1 ascribe 
to  a greater  attention  paid  to  them 
by  the  gentry:  but  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  class  above  the  poorer  is 
much  deteriorated.  Thu  population 
is  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  become  very  much 
disturbed  of  late,  having  par- 
taken of  the  general  effects  of 
agitation. 

Tolerably  quiet. 

The  generality  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  parish  liave  refused 
to  pay  tithes  and  church  ccss  the 
last  three  years,  also  threaluiiiiig 
notices  have  been  frequently  posted; 
in  other  respects  the  parish  has  been 

Not  any. 

One  savings’  bank.  Going 
on  well  for  its  length  of  stand- 
ing ; mostly  of  the  middle 
class. 

There  are  none. 

Not  any. 

There  are  two ; the  dealers 
are  principally  of  the  lower 
class. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  three.  Not  aware 
that  any  illicit  distillation 
exists. 

About  72  in  this  town  (Tulla- 
morc),  and  eight  in  the  parish. 
Illicit  (listilUition  is  not  preva- 
lent: 1 beg  to  observe  that  a/i 
(Icscriplioiis  of  the  lower  order 
of  persons  are  most  shamefully 
addicted  to  drunkenness. 

I think  but  two.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

There  is  one  public  house. 
It  does  not  prevail  to  iny  know- 
ledge. 

1 LL2 
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Burrisnafarney  and  Barornev. 
Pop.  669. 

Dunkerrin,  Rathnavogue,  and 
Finglass  . . Pop.  3,835. 

Kilmurry  Ely,  Shinrone,  and 
Kilcommon  , . Pop.  5,810. 

Union  of  Shinrone.  Pop.  5,81q 

Rev.  William  R.  Grcsson. 

Rev.  William  B.  Fry. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Savage. 

Richard  Hammersley,  Esq.  j.  p 

In  general  ofthe  middle  class 
of  farmers. 

If  the  immediate  tenant,  ra- 
ther poor. 

I Middle-men,  persons  who 
j hold  under  the  head  landlord. 

Small  farmers. 

Without  land,  from  15s.  to 
£l  j and  with  land  the  hou.se 
is  not  in  general  charged  for. 

About  £2  with  turbary,  and 
without  land. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2  10s., 
averaging  £2. 

ifl  10s.  without  a garden 
and  about  £A  with  an  acre  of 
ground. 

The  cabins  are  in  general 
poor  5 but  they  have  bedsteads 
and  bedding. 

Lime  and  stone,  and 
thatched.  All  with  bedsteads 
and  tolerable  bedding. 

Some  with  bedsteads  and 
good  bedding,  but  in  many 
instances  no  bedsteads,  and 
bad  covering. 

Built  with  stone,  lime,  and 
sand,  and  thatched  ; they  are 
generally  poorly  furnished; 
their  beds  and  covering  bad. 

In  general  there  is  a fixed 
rent,  and  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired or  thought  of. 

Tenants-at-will, 

Not  in  this  union. 

It  is  a common  custom  to 
give  a labourer  a house  and 
one  acre  of  ground,  charging 
him  £l  10s.  a year,  he  work- 
ing for  6d.  per  day. 

In  very  few  instances. 

Impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Few  instances,  only  10. 

Many. 

It  deteriorated  shortly  after 
the  peace,  but  is  now  im- 
proved, and,  I should  hope, 
stationary. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  to  he  im- 
proved, inasmuch  as  provi- 
sions are  cheap  ; the  farmers 
are  then  principally  injured 
by  the  depressed  state  of  the 
markets.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

I should  suppose  the  state  of 
the  lower  orders  improved 
since  1815;  provisions  are 
cheaper,  and  all  kinds  of 
clothing  much  more  rea- 
sonable. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
improving  since  1815,  pro- 
visions and  wearing  apparel 
being  more  moderate  in  price. 
Population  increasing. 

Religious  and  political  agi- 
tation has  disturbed  it  a little  ; 
indeed  it  appears  to  have 
been  encouraged,  or  the  peo- 
ple would  never  think  of  it. 

I lament  that  I cannot  say 
the  parish  has  been  peaceable. 

This  neighbourhood  is  in 
general  quiet,  but  factious 
quarrels  arise  sometimes  at 
fairs  and  funerals. 

Very  peaceable. 

There  is  a savings’  bank 
near  me,  and  in  a prosperous 
state. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank. 

No  savings’  bank. 

Not  one. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

Illicit  distillation,  until  lately, 
prevailed  here. 

10.  Illicit  distillation  does 
prevail,  but  not  to  any  extent. 

23.  No  illicit  distillation  in 
this  union. 

Tiiere  are  about  30  houses 
which  sell  beer  with  licence, 
and  many  of  them  sell  spirits 
without  it.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion in  the  parish. 
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Shinrone,  Kilmurry,  and 
Kilcoramon  . . Pop.  5,810. 

Clonsast . . Pop.  3,914. 

Shinrone  . . Pop.  2,517. 

Clonsast.  . Pop.  3,914. 

George  Atkinson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  George  Newcomb. 

W.  French,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  p.  p. 

The  landlords  of  cottages 

or  cabins  are  not  confined  to  any 
particidar  class;  tliese  habitations 
ire  scattered  over  the  entire  face  of  th 
that  where  these  leases  have  expiree 
the  occupancy  of  those  small  holders 
therefore  almost  annihilated,  or,  whlc 
little  capital  procuring  a piece  of  groi 

Small  farmers. 

j 

Farmers. 

lu  country ; the  subdivision  of  land  was  formerly  carried  to  such  an  extent,  especially  by  middle-moii, 
1,  and  the  possession  of  the  land  has  reverted  to  the  proprietor  in  fee,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  it  in 
, from  the  impossibility  of  providing  for  them  if  dispossessed;  the  class  of  substantial  farmers  is 
h is  the  same  thing,  transported  to  America ; such  is  the  difficulty  of  an  industrious  man  of  some 
ind  upon  which  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  employ  himself. 

The  rent  of  a cabin  without  1 
land  is  usually  from  £l  to 
£1  10^-  per  annum;  that  of  a 
cabin,  to  which  a small  quan- 
tity of  ground  is  attached,  is 
generally  added  in  nearly  that 
proportion  or  less  to  the  rent  o 

Cabins  generally  have  an 
acre  of  land  attached,  and  are 
let  for £2  per  annum ; without 
land  £l. 

Cabins  only,  from  £l  to 
£l  lOr.  yearly ; cabins  with 
' about  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
of  a garden  £2  yearly. 

f the  land. 

i 

Some  of  these  cabiii.s  are 
wretched;  Iheir  comforts,  both 
internal  and  external,  depend 
on  the  industry  of  the  female. 

Built  of  clay,  limber,  and 
straw,  poorly  furnished.  Bed 
of  straw,  sometimes  wilh  bed- 
steads, and  ticks  filled  with 
chaff ; bad  bed-clothes. 

Rents  generally  paid  in  labour. 

But  few  cottiers  pay  for  their 
cabins  in  duty-labour,  except 
those  employed  as  herds  to 
gentlemen  or  graziers. 

elusive  of  tent,  by  which  cottagers  hold  tlieir  cabins  or  laud  ; the  usual 
agreement  is,  that  they  shall  pay  so  much  for  their  holding,  and  re- 
ceive so  much  pet  day  for  their  labour,  the  one  bearing  a fair  proportion 
to  the  other,  and,  I believe,  fixed  in  this  country  by  a regular  cus- 
tomary scale.  Duty-labour  is  quite  unknown  or  obsolete  in  this  part  of 
Ireland. 

I don’t  know  of  any. 

The  cheapness  of  provisions 
the  last  three  years,  which 
should  contribute  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  poorer  classes,  ap- 
pears counteracted  by  the 
equal  cheapness  of  whisky. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Rather  stationary.  Popula- 
tion on  the  increase. 

This  parish  has  participated 
in  the  generally  disturbed  slate 
ofthe  county;  dreadful  out- 
rages were  committed. 

Peaceable,  as  between  rich 
and  poor,  but  party  feuds,  and  out- 
rages .arising  therefrom,  among  the 
lowest  class ; an  increasing  spirit 
of  dislike  to  seek  legal  redress,  pre- 
ferring to  take  their  own  revenge. 

Only  unquiet  for  some  time 
about  tithes. 

None. 

None. 

None, 

None. 

I cannot  state  exactly  what 
the  number  of  licensed  public 
housesmaybe,bat  this  1 know,  that 
thoit  number  is  much  greater  than 
there  is  any  occasion  for  ; however, 

There  are  seven  public  houses 
in  this  parish.  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  at  present  a pri- 
vate still  at  work  in  it. 

About  25  licensed,  and  about 
one-fifih  of  that  number  un- 
licensed. Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  much. 

Six  public  houses.  No  illi- 
cit distillation. 

i uo  not  consKler  this  to  bo  at  all  the  greatest  evil,  their  licence  ile(ieiiding  upon  their  conduct  operating  as  some  degree  of’chedc  upon 
them ; but  I have  not  the  siriallost  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  immediate  causes  of  the  misery  and  crime  of  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unlicensed  whisky  houses,  rvith  which  most  parts  ofthe  country  are  filled  : in  some  districts  almost  every  second  cabin  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  it  is  frequently  carried  on  quite  openlv,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuiing  a conviction.  Illicit  distillation  is  not  now,  I 

behevo,  practised  in  this  parish,  ' ^ 
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Clonsast  and  Ballinaldll. 
Pop.  4,858. 

Monasteroris  (Edenderry). 
Pop.  4,404. 

Monasteroris  (Edenderry).  ; 
Pop.  4,404. 

Clonmacnoise  . Pop.  4,424. 

Rev.  Henry  Edward  Joly. 

Joseph  White,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Crazier. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald. 

Middle-men,  generally  hold, 
ing  small  farms. 

The  Marquis  of  Dowiishire 
is  principal  landlord  in  the  I 
parish. 

The  farmers  who  employ 
them. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  are 
the  farmers. 

From  i£l  to  £3,  according 
to  their  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages as  to  situation  ; when 
land  is  added,  it  is  generally 
at  a high  rate,  say  £3  per 
acre. 

The  greater  number  of  ca- 
bins in  the  parish  are  set, 
without  land,  at  a nominal 
rent. 

In  the  country  the  rent  of 
the  cabin  usually  depends  on 
the  employment  given  by 
landlords. 

A cabin,  with  an  acre  of  land, 
about  £2  iOs. ; without  land, 
about  15i.  or  per  annum. 

Mostly  of  mud,  thatched  with 
straw:  many  are  comfortable, 
■with  bed.steads  and  good  bed- 
ding; some,  however,  princi- 
pally where  strangers  settle  on 
bog  edges,  are  very  wretched, 
being  constructed  with  bog- 
sods,  extremely  damp,  and 
badly  furnished. 

The  cabins  are  a better  de- 
scription than  ordinary ; badly 
furnished.  Notgenerallysup- 
plied  with  bedsteads  or  coin- 
I'ortable  bedding. 

' The  usual  description  of  ca- 
bins in  this  parish  very  bad 
indeed ; very  many  without 
any  furniture,  and  being  sup- 
plied, in  the  winter  season,  oc- 
casionally with  a little  fresh 
straw ; and  the  better  class 
with  chaff  and  rushes. 

The  cabins  are  generally 
built  of  stone  and  a little  mor- 
tar, those  materials  are  very 
plenty;  if  built  on  the  side  of 
a bog,  they  are  made  of  lough 
bog-sods  : the  bedding  of  the 
fanners  is  generally  good, 
having  bedsteads;  of  their 
tenants,  very  bad. 

I don’t  know  any  instances 
of  conditions  or  duty-labour 
in  addition  to  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  altogether 
unknown  in  this  parish. 

The  first  part  of  this  ques- 
tion, vide  14.  I do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  duty-labour ; 
they  are  bound  to  their  land- 
lords to  work. 

The  rent  is  usually  paid  by 
labour;  very  little  cash  paid, 
either  by  the  colliers  for  rent, 
or  by  the  farmers  for  labour. 

Hardly  any  instance. 

In  about  one-third. 

In  some  instances  there  are 
two  families  in  the  same  ca- 
bins. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  certainly 
not  deterioi-ated  ; if  any  thing, 
it  has  improved.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

The  population  of  the  parish 
having  increased,  without  cor- 
responding employment,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  con- 
sequently deteriorated. 

I have  only  been  here  for 
three  years,  and,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  the  poorer 
classes  are  worse  off  tlian  wlieii 
I came  here,  with  respect  to 
both  food  and  clotliiiig.  Po- 
pulation increasing,  llioug'h 
not  much. 

Not  improving;  every  day 
the  reverse.  Increasing  con- 
siderably. 

These  parishes  were  always 
remarkably  peaceable,  until  tlie  last 
two  years  or  so,  when  the  agitation 
of  tile  Reform  question,  and  the 
many  violent  speeches  and  pubticatio 
meddliag  with  the  selling  of  land,  w 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  but  thoic  was 
murder,  be.sides  some  unsuccessful  at 

It  has  been  more  peaceable 
than  adjoining  parishes  during 
that  period. 

During  the  last  three  years  ibis 
■ parish  has  been  quieter  than  any 
around  it.thoughovidcncesof  hatred, 
variou'ilvgiveii.  to  the  that  be. 

Disturbed  at  intervals;  now 
partially  tranquil. 

ns  uttered  at  that  time,  gave  rise  to  certain  wild  notions  as  to  the  right  of  inlerleriug  with  vested  rights, 
ages  of  labourers,  and  even  domestic  arrangements  : crimes  of  the  uarker  dye  were  not  only  unknown  to 
even  no  record  of  their  having  been  perpetrated  in  this  neighbouvhuoi!  until  last  year,  when  one  savage 
tempts  at  assassination,  took  ulace. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit  ' 
society. 

None  exist. 

Not  any. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

There  is  one  pawnbroker; 
his  dealings  entirely  with  the 
lowest  class  of  poor. 

There  is  one;  usually  with 
the  lowest  order  his  business 
is  carried  on. 

i None. 

1 

i 

There  are  six  licensed  public 
houses  in  the  parish  of  Clonsast 
alone;  whatever  misery  exists,  or 
corniplioii  in  morals,  health,  and 
politics,  may,  in  a great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  whereof  the  consumption  is 
immense.  There  is  uow  no  illicit 
distillation.  ' 

There  are  about  40  licensed 
public  houses.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  to  any 
great  extent. 

In  tlie  town  we  have  35  houses 
licensed  to  sell  spirituou-s  li- 
quors, where  the  population 
is  about  1,250;  not  many 
licensed  in  the  country;  and, 
although  many  houses  selling 
without  licence,  not  much 
private  distillation. 

To  a greater  extent  than,  I 
1 believe,  in  any  part  of  Ireland; 

■ this  parish  is  bounded  on  the 
i north  and  west  by  the  river 
1 Sliannon,  with  extensive  bog^ 
! in  which  illicit  distillation  is 
! carried  on  to  the  fullest  ex- 
1 tent. 
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Gallen  . . Pop.  5,020. 

JohnMoUoy,  Esq.  j.p. 
They  are  generally  farmers. 
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Killegally  . . Pop.  3,555.  Lemonaghan  . Pop.  5,7S7.  Lemoiiaghan  . Pop.  5,787. 


Rev.  Hugh  Fitzgerald,  J 


Andrew  Mackeon,  Esq. 


AlinoBl  .11  Bm.ll  f.i  mersofi  The  hmlbrcls  ofcolUeesare 


e acre  perhaps,  o: 
a very  ract;  rent. 


l,set  I m this  parish  of  everv  tieseni)-  i wuo  uu.t  u.a..h- 
half  tion  ; frequently  they  are  the  1 siness,  some  of  the  lartnin] 
^ humble  ami  industrious  farm-  class,  who  have  sublet  aii 
ers,  and  oftentimes  the  land-  require  extreme  rents, 
lords  in  fee. 


I R.  J.  E.  Moeney,  Esq.  j.  p. 

I 77to.t.  H.  Mnllocii,  Esq,  j.  p. 
Some  gentlemen,  some  men 
who  have  made  money  in  bu- 


7 ri  Ti  T>  t ivith  nn  acre  The  ordinary  rent  of  cabins  We  do  not  know  that  in  this 

The  rent  of  cabins,  with  a Rent  of  a cabin  witn  an  a j oarish  cabins  have  hmi  let  without 

small  plot  of  land,  £2  per  of  land,  usually  about  a£3  without  lami  vanes  iron  E hut  wlwn  let  with  a rood  ^ 

vear-  Sithout  land,  10^.  per  nnmimj  a cabin  only,  to  £3;  a cabin  u.  h halt  an  the  middlo-n-en  wUl 

about£l  acre  as  garden  will  average  ^se  a rent  atihe  ratoof  from  £3to 

i-4  annually.  ^4  jicr  acre  for  that  which  ho  (the 

farmer)  only  pays  from  4-1  8s.  to 
£l  10s.  for. 


"“some  are  built  with  Generally  bad,  quickly  got'  The  cabins  are  generally  built 

.4  lime  'infl  sand  Others  of  up;  a few  feet  of  stone  work  of  dry  stonewalls,  in  many 
drvstoues  and  many  of  mud  badly  mortared,  and  two  or  cases  of  earthen  sods ; the  fur- 
nnd  sods-’  all  are  (hatched  ; three  feel  over  the  stone  of  niture  seldom  exceeds  a pot  o 

»cl.,  ‘ 

comfortable  beddra-  are  on-  daab.  bed.tead,  wilhoal  blankeU 

or  sheets  ; the  rags  which  are 
worn  during  day-time  are  used  as  bed-clothes. 

-Upon  no  condition  exdu>i»r  Generali,  pay  by  labour  at  I j'  “ ““J  "Lmi  ™ 

of  r?nt.  th=  bweet  rent  grvan  m the  ” tl,. 

country. 

“it  ivorUs  Ihe  entire  year,  and  receives  cash  or  value  agreeable  to  hU  wish  for  the  extrii  labour  ; o"'"  [ 

neighbourhood,  and  strangers  WV 


; now,  or  for  year’s  hack,  the  custom 
There  are  none,  that  I c; 
find  out. 


In  the  parish  40  families  live 
in  the  same  hut,  having  some 
of  them  a common,  some  a 
separate  door  to  the  open  air. 


bedsteads  and  bedding,  others  have 
not,  neither  do  I think  they  would 
like  the  trouble  of  making  them- 
selves comfortable,  from  the  dirt  ami 
filth  they  collect  aliout  their  cabins 
and  withiiithein,  and  from  their  iii- 
allentiou  to  wholesome  good  advice 
given  l>y  persons  who  uuly  have 
their  iutorest  at  heart. 

Some  landlords,  who  employ 

I a certain  set  of  labourers  or  cottiers, 
let  from  one  to  five  acres  at  a rea- 
sonable rout,  and  the  labourer  not 
only  pays  the  whole  rent  by  labour, 
milords  employ  the  l.ibourers  of  their 
; labourers  are  paid  agreeably  to  the 
to  tire  regular  rent  named  in  the  lease. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  cabin 
in  the  parish  where  two  or 
more  families  reside. 


Their  condition  is  deterio- 
rated ; numbers  were  formerly 
employed  in  the  linen  trade, 
which  is  now  at  an  end  in  this 
parish  ; they  have  no  eraploy- 
ment  at  present  except  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  farmers  are 
unable  to  employ  them.  The 
population  is  increasing  ra- 
pidly. 

In  general  peaceable. 


The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  not  improving, 
rather  otherwise;  it  seems  to 
me  they  are  more  discontented, 
idle,  and  impertinent,  and  ap- 
pear not  to  Itave  the  reliance 
on  the  landlord  and  gentry 
of  the  country  they  formerly 
had.  Population  very  much 


The  condition  of  the  poor  has 
become  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme these  years  back  : the 
linen  trade  fiourislied  in  the 
parish,  and  the  poor  were  then 
employed  and  comfortable ; 
the  decay  of  the  trade  has  en- 
tailed consequent  misery  on 
its  followers.  The  population 
is  increasing. 

The  pariah  js  now  tranquil ; 
good  order  had  been  violated 
in  some  instances. 


The  general  condition  ofthe 
poorer  classes  in  Lemonaghan 
is  rather  stationary  since  the 
peace,  year  1815;  but  not- 
withstanding that  the  popula- 
tion has  greatly  increased,  the 
number  of  beggars  born  in 
our  parish  is  materially  dimi- 
nished. 


The  minds  of  the  funners 

an,i  lower  onlers  ot  this  projile  of  I.omo- 
Hiii^liun  parish  loiv.*  bcui)  froqixcntly  dis- 
tiirlietl,  yet  they  had  the  senao  not  to 


There  is  a loan  fund  in  the 
parish  where  the  poor  are  ac- 
commodated with  small  sums, 
to  be  repaid  by  weekly  instal- 
ments ; Di'.Molloyisthcsole 
contributor  to  this  establish- 
ment, and  lie  complains  but 
little  ofthe  punctuality  ofthe  cr 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  the  parish. 


There  is  not  a savings'  bank 
n tliis  parish. 


No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  the 
parish. 


There  are  27  public  houses 
in  this  parish.  Illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail  in  it. 


About  14  public  houses. 

Very  much;  which  I think 

>es  not  prevail  in  it.  tends  very  much  to  demo-  I j-^uors  are  solil.’  There  has  I townlanas  in  tiie  "f  Leroo- 

raliii.  the  people  in  genetel.  J- | SSSSSiSiliSSS 

ferocious,  idle,  and  unW  for  labour  o^  any  kind,  and  m general  urges  them  to  the 
would  not  be  guilty  of,  tf  is  So  he  hoped. 


The  number  of  public  houses  There  are  a number  of 
is  10  • there  are  four  houses  in  the  licensed  public  houses  in  the  town 
parish  without  licence,  where  spi-  of  Ballycumber,  and_  in  different 
rituuus  linuors  are  soM.  There  has  towiilands  in  tlie  parish  of  Leroo- 
I , ; :ii;»n  .u.,niUt;r.T, . wKirtK  i,....  sniritiioiis  linuors  aro 
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Reynagh  anti  Galleii. 
Pop.  9,741. 

Tissaran  . . Pop.  2,032. 

Tissaran  . . Pop.  2,032. 

Tissaran  . . Pop.  2,032. 

Rev.  John  Kenny,  p. 

Major  C.  Carleton. 

Colonel  H.  P.  L’Estrange,  J.  p 

Rev.  ffenry  Afa/ioji. 

They  are  of  every  class;  in 
the  country  generally  farmers, 
and  in  the  towns  shopkeepers 
and  men  in  trade. 

Generally  farmers. 

They  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, farmers  of  the  middling 
class,  who  are  tenants  of  laud 
from  the  head  landlord. 

They  are  generally  persoiiT 
holding  small  farms. 

A cabin  with  an  acre  of  land 
rents  f rom  £2  per  year  in  the  country ; 
a cabin  withouUandis  not  to  be  had 
in  tlie  country,  except  in  bogs  and 
wasteland,  and  here  there  is  nothing 
charged  except  a lew  days'  work  in 
the  year;  in  the  town  a cabin  with 
a very  small  plot  brings  from  £2  to 
£2  10*. 

A cabin  with  an  acre  of  land, 
about  £3;  without  land,  £l. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  of 
an  inferior  description  is£l 
per  annum  ; the  rent  of  cabins 
with  land  varies  from  £2  to 
£5  per  annum,  according  to 
the  goodness  of  the  house. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins,  with 
an  acre  of  ground,  varies  from 
£2  to  £3 ; the  rent  of  cabins 
without  land,  is  ^1  per  year.’ 

Cabins  in  town  and  country 
are  miserable  ; in  the  former  they 
are  built  of  stone,  and  in  the  latter 
of  mud  or  earthen  sods.  The  beds, 
which  are  of  straw,  are  generally  on 
the  ground,  with  very  scanty  cover- 
ing. Bedsteads  ate  seldom  to  he  met 
with ; in  some  instances  the  entire 
family,  consisting  of  six  or  seven, 
are  obliged  to  be  content  with  one 
bed  : furniture  so  wretched  as  not  to  i 

Slone  houses,  thatched.  Sup- 
plied with  bedsteads,  and 
tolerably  furnished. 

Cabins  are  never  let  fur- 
nished ; the  tenants  supply 
themselves,  They  have  bed- 
steads; buttlieirfurnitureaiid 
bedding  are  generally  of  an 
inferior  description. 

They  are,  in  general,  Uiaiclied 
cabins,  and  Jet  unfurnished. 
They  are  furnished  with  bed- 
steads; the  bedding  jg 
quentiyofavery  iufbrior  de- 
scription. 

deserve  the  name. 

No  duty-labour  required  in 
addition  to  rent. 

They  hold  their  cabins  and 
land  on  the  payment  of  the 
stipulated  rent,  which  is  chiefly 
paid  by  labour.  It  is  not  usual 
to  require  duty-labour  in  ad- 
dition to  rent. 

The  tenants  bold  their  cabins 
and  land  at  the  agieed-on 
rent.  It  is  usual  to  require 
labour  in  lieu  on/y  of  rent. 

Tliey  hold  them  on  no  other 
condition  than  that  of  rent, 
Duty-labour  is  sometimes  re- 
quired in  lieu  of  rent,  but  not 
m addition  to  it. 

In  about  150  instances;  120 
in  Reynagh,  and  30  in  Galleii. 

13.  ; 

In  13  instances. 

In  13  instances. 

Their  condition  isdeteriorated 
considerably,  the  linen  trade,  by 
which  many  were  employed  in  these 
parislies,  having  failed ; agriculture 
IS  their  sole  em[iIoy  ment ; this  caused 
a competitiou  for  land,  and  raised 
it  beyond  its  value,  and  thus  the 
farmers  were  unable  to  employ  la- 
bourers, or  reward  sufficiently  those 
employed.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Improving  till  the  last  two 
years;  since  then  falling  off, 
from  the  low  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Increasing. 

It  deteriorated  immediately 
after  t)ie  peace,  but  up  to  the 
eomraenceroentof  the  present 
year  was  improving.  The 
population  is  increasing  in  this 
parish. 

No  decisive  change  discerni- 
ble. Tlie  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

There  have  been  occasional 
disturbances  during  that  time ; 
Reynagh  is  at  present  much 
disturbed. 

It  iias  been  disturbed  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  till  then 
peaceable. 

Up  to  the  year  1831  this 
parish  was  very  peaceable ; 
since  that  period  it  has  been, 
and  is,  much  disturbed. 

It  has  been  peaceable  until 
within  (lie  last  two  years, 
since  which  it  has  been  much 
disturbed. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  but  one,  in  Banagher, 
which  the  poorer  classes  gene- 
rally frequent. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

There  are  27  licensed  public 
houses  in  Reynagh,  including 
Banagher  town ; in  Galleu  27. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  to  any  great  extent. 

Six.  It  does. 

There  are  six  public  houses 
in  ihisparisli.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  to  agreat  extent. 

There  are  six  licensed  houses 
for  the  retail  of  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  much. 
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Whecry  and  Tissauran. 
Pop.  5,567. 

Part  of  Geashill  and  Ballycane. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

Union  of  Ardnorcher. 
Pop.  16,368. 

Kilbride  . . Pop.  4,337. 

Rev.  P.  O'Ferrall,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Kinsella,  p.  p.* 

Rev.  G.  L.  Gresson. 

Adam  Fuller,  Esq. 

The  landlords  of  cottages 
consist  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  also  of  the  indus- 
trious farming  class. 

Farmers  and  middle-men  ; 
few  cottagers  derive  imme- 
diately under  the  landed  pro- 
prietor. 

Most  usually  petty  farmers 
re-letters. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  with 
one  half-acre  of  land  is  from 
£2  to  £3  ; without  land,  from 
£1  to  £1  5^. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
£l  10^. ; with  a little  land, 
from  £l  lOi.  to  £2  bs.,  or 
perhaps  more. 

Almost  every  cabin  has  the 
name  of  a garden  ; according 
to  its  extent,  rent  from  £l  to 
£2. 

There  are  many  stone-wall 
cabins  in  the  parishes ; the 
others  are  built  of  clay  and 
sods:  their  furniture  is 

wretched.  In  some  there  are 
bedsteads,  but  in  none  com- 
fortable beds  or  bedding  are 
to  be  met  with. 

Walls  generally  built  with 
sods,  about  five  feet  high,  with 
two  apartments;  little  or  no 
furniture.  In  general  they 
have  one  bedstead ; their  bed- 
ding is  very  miserable,  gene- 
rally straw,  and  obliged  to  use 
their  clothes  lor  blankets. 

They  are  often  very  misera- 
ble. Inmates  generally  have 
bedsteads,  and,  except  the  ex- 
treme poor,  tolerable  clothing. 

Of  stone.  In  genera!  I think 
they  are. 

They  hold  their  cabins  for 
rent,  which  they  pay  either  in 
money  or  by  their  labour.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  duty-labour  is  required 
in  addition. 

In  general  labour  is  required 
for  rent,  it  being  the  only  way 
these  poor  persons  can  pay  ; 
very  poor  landlords  require 
money,  particularly  in  villages. 

Perhaps  to  labourers  cabins 
may  be  given  free,  or  at  a 
cheaper  rent.  No  duty-work. 

In  14  cabins  two  families  are 
resident  within  the  union  of 
Wheery  and  Tissauran. 

I Imow  of  10  where  two 
. families  are  resident  in  the 
j same  cabin. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

I know  no  instance. 

The  state  of  the  labouring 
poor,  as  well  as  of  the  farming 
classes,  has  lamentably  fallen  into 
wretchedness;  the  farmers,  bur- 
dened with  high  rents  anil  bad 
prices,  &c.,  ate  unable  to  employ  or 
pay  the  labourer,  who  is  conse- 
quently drugging  a weary  exist- 
ence, deprived  of  not  merely  the 
comforts,  but  sometimes  suftering 
under  the  want  of  nourishing  suste- 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  much  deterio- 
rated since  1815  ; their  rent 
and  other  demands  are  nearly 
as  much  as  then,  but  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  are  not  more 
than  one-half.  The  population  ' 
is  very  much  on  the  increase.  ' 

I would  conceive  rather  im- 
proved. Vastly  increasing. 

Nearly  stationary. 

Tliere  have  been  occasional 
interruptions  to  the  peace  of  those 
parishes  during  the  period  alluded 
to;  tranquillity  is  hapjiily  restored, 
and  the  misguided  persons  have 
become  reformed. 

Comparatively  speaking, 
peaceable,  though  disturbance 
has  foumi  its  way  here  at  in- 
tervals during  these  last  14 
years. 

A good  deal. 

Peaceable. 

There  is  none. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

No  savings’  bank  ; a society  ■ 
tliat  lends  small  sums,  to  be 
repaid  by  weekly  instalments, 
which  are,  I lament  to  say, 
often  very  dishonestly  with- 
held. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  not  any  pawn-  No. 
brokets’  shops ; some  of  the  shop- 
keepers or  hucksters  receive  value 

instead  of  money  for  their  goods,  which  value  they  again  dispose  ot  to 
other  of  their  customers ; it  is  generally  the  poor  that  barter  in  this  way. 

None. 

I There  are  17  public  houses  Public  houses,  28.  Illicit  14  licensed,  many  others  sell  24  in  the  town  of  Clara, 

I in  the  two  parishes,  and  six  distillation  does  not  prevail;  privately.  Do  not  believe  which  is  a great  tnarkct  ior 

I others  who  pay  no  duty,  yet  but  the  retailing  of  liquor  there  is  much  illicit  distillation  corn,  &c.  No. 

sell  malt  liquors.  Unlawful  without  licence,  or,  at  least,  in  my  district  of  the  parish. 

I distillation  was  some  time  ago  without  show-board,  is  gain- 

I prevalent ; the  practice  has  ing  ground. 

I lately  ceased  very  much. 

. • About  one-third  of  the  parish  of  Geashill  is  contained  in  my  rectory ; the  remaining  part  is  annexed  to  the  Catholic  rectories  of  Phihpstown, 

I Mountmelicli,  Poriarlinglon,  Monastertvaa,  and  Clonbullock.— Wo/e.  Have  not  underlakeu  to  account  for  any  but  in  my  possessiom^ 
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Ballycommon  . Pop.  1,226. 

Kilclonfert  . . Pop.  1,734. 

Kilclonfert  . . Pop.  1,734. 

Ballyburly  . . Pop.  1,672. 

Rev.  P.  Rigney,  p.  p.  ; 

Rev.  P.  Rigney,  p.p.* 

Roger  North,  Esq. 

Francis  L.  Dames,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Indolent  and  distressed. 

£l  Is.  a-year  without  land; 
and  £l  11s.  6cf.  with  from  15 
to  30  perches  of  land. 

With  20  perches  of  land, 
£l  10s.;  without  land,  ^1. 

Without  land,  s£l  a-year; 
with  laud,  according  to  the 
quantity;  the  rent  decreasing 
as  the  complement  increases. 

Usually  of  mud.  The  furni- 
ture and  bedding  a little  supe- 
rior to  what  has  been  detailed 
in  reference  to  the  parish  of 
Kilclonfert. 

Generally  mud  cabins ; the 
furniture  is  usually  limited  to 
one  table,  a dresser  or  shelf, 
three  or  four  stools,  two  metal 
pots,  a small  supply  of  delf, 
and  afew  milk  and  water  ves- 
sels, and  one  bedstead;  the  bed 
usually  straw  or  chaff,  rarely 
feathers,  with  scanty  covering. 

The  buildings  are  generally 
bad ; furniture  rather  com- 
fortable. 

They  engage  to  work  for 
their  landlord,  when  called 
upon,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
wages.  Duty-labour  does  not 
exist. 

To  work  at  the  usual  rate  of 
wages  for  the  landlord.  Duty- 
work  only  exists  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Tliey  generally  pay  by  their  : 
labour.  Duty-labour  is  not 
exacted  in  this  neighbourhood. 

winter,  lOr/.  in  summer)  by  the 
labour  agaiust  their  rent,  &c.,  a 

Cottiers  generally  hold  their 
cabin  and  laud  at  a certain  rent; 
they  gciieraUy  have  the  grass  of  a 

ployed  winter  and  summer  (7i/,  in 
c immediate  landlord,  who  sets  their 
md  pays  them  the  difference. 

In  about  eight. 

About  20. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  none. 

The  poorer  classes  are  worse 
fed  and  better  clothed.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

In  respect  to  food  their  con- 
dition is  worse;  better  in  re- 
gard to  clothing.  The  popu- 
lation is  on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  1 
classes  is,  I understand,  sta-  | 
tionaiy ; and  the  population 
very  little  increased. 

I think  improved  iu  cleanli- 
ness, and  clothing  and  feed- 
ing; the  small  shops  are  all 
plentifully  furnished  with 
bakers’  bread  ; bakers’  carls 
traverse  all  parts  oflhe  parish, 
and  sell  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  along  the  roads. 

Occasionally  dislurbed  ; 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influx  of 
strangers,  caused  by  public 
works. 

Searches  for  anus  and  other 
nightly  outrages  have  occasionally 
occurreil ; open  (icfiaiice  ul'the  la«-s 
but  once,  on  the  occasion  of  tliu 
transfer  of  a large  farm,  but  the 
persons  immeiHately  interested,  ami 
most  of  the  actors  in  it,  were  of  a 
different  parish. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

None. 

Not  any  nearer  than  Tulla- 
more,  distant  about  seven 
miles. 

1 There  is  not. 

! 

None. 

None. 

1 Not  one. 

Tiiere  are  not. 

None. 

One  licensed  house;  four  or 
five  unlicensed.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

There  is  no  licensed  house, 

! but  many  mtlicensed  ones. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail. 

At  present  there  are  not  any 
licensed  houses  ; bull  under-  ; 
stand  tliere  are  many  un-  ; 
licensed.  1 

* The  above  particulars  respecting  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  were  collected  at  a public  meeting  of  farmers  and  labourers.  The  ajiswets 
were  not  inserted  until  both  parties  had,  after  discussiuo,  art^uiesetd  iu  their  accuracy. 
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Ballyburiy  . • Pop. 

Ballymacwilliam  . Pop.  1,156. 

Forgney  and  Noughall. 
Pop.  6,393. 

Forgney,  Templcpatriek,  and 
Piei'stown  . . Pop.  4,095. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Wakely. 

Rohert  Nemomc.  | Rev.  James  Moffit,  s.  p.  | 

Rev.  MallUmi  Fullam,  p.  p. 

Of  all  classes. 

Generally  two  or  more  ca- 
bins on  all  the  farms,  for  ex- 
tent of  which  see  34th  query. 

Of  the  middling  farmers. 

They  are  generally  tenants 
theinselve.s,  paying  a high 
rent,  and,  of  course,  charge 
over  the  value  for  the  cabins. 

Tlie  rent  fluctuating,  but  on 
the  whole  too  high. 

Cabins,  with  a plantation 
acre  attached  thereto,  worth 
£4  per  annum;  and,  without 
any  land,  about  ,£l, 

A cabin,  with  a small  gar- 
den only,  about  annually; 

and  a cabin  with  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of 
ground,  from  i£2  to  £3. 

From  £l  to  £l  10«.  with- 
out plots,  from  £l  10*.  to 
£2  10*.  with  plots  or  gardens, 
and  from  £3  to  £4  with  half 
an  acre  of  ground. 

Mud  cabins,  middlingly  fur- 
nished. Generally  have  bed- 
steads and  beds. 

Mostly  poor,  built  with  same 
kind  of  earth  which  surrounds 
them,  and  thatched  commonly 
with  straw,  sometimes  wiih 
rushes ; very  meanly  fur- 
nished, gTeat  many  having 
but  beds  of  straw. 

The  walls  are  of  mud  or 
stoue,  and  thatched.  Gene- 
rally supplied  with  bedsteads 
and  comfortable  bedding. 

But  few  built  wiih  lime  and 
stone,  many  with  mud  or  clay,  soma 
with  bog-suds ; almost  all  badly 
thatched : nothing  that  can  be 
termed  I'urnituie.  Sumcihingtied  or 
nailed  together  in  flic  shajie  of  bed- 
steads ; beds  generally  straw  or 
nishes;  tiie  poor  man's  large  coat 
the  principal  night  covering. 

They  mostly  hold  them  for 
rent. 

I know  of  no  conditions  but 
rent,  save  to  work  constantly 
(if  required)  for  their  landlord 
at  the  common  wages. 

They  hold  their  cabins  as 
tenants-at-will,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  duty-labour  in  ad- 
dition to  or  in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  generally  give  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent,  when  labour 
will  be  accepted ; sometimes 
a stipulated  sum,  with  a cer- 
tain number  of  work  days. 

In  42  instances  two  families 
resident  in  the  same  house. 

I believe  not  more  than  two 
or  three. 

I know  of  no  iusiance  of  this 
kind. 

Forgeny  21,  Teroplepatrick 
19,  Pierstowii  14. 

Their  general  condition  is 
improved  in  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  clothing.  The  po- 
pulation but  little  increased. 

Pretty  stationary. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  improved 
since  the  peace  in  1813;  and 
I suppose  the  population  is 
increasing. 

Vastly  worse,  aud  in  every 
possible  respect;  it  is  beyond 
description.  The  population 
is  increasing,  but  not  so  ra- 
pidly as  their  poverty. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  rather  peaceable 
during  that  period. 

Peaceable  under  every  pos- 
sible privation. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker's  shop  in 
the  parish. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops; 
nothing  to  pledge. 

Three  ; but  whisky  is  sold  in 
almost  all  the  cabins.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

Two  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

The  number  of  the  public 
houses  in  the  parishes  of  Forg- 
ney and  Noughall  is  five; 
and  no  illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails in  them  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Forgney  one  public  house, 
Teinplepatricic  two,  and  Piers- 
lown  not  even  one.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails  from  the  low 
price  of  corn. 

1 M M 2 
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Tashinny  . . Pop.  2,477. 

Ardagh  . . Pop.  4,586. 

Ardagh  and  Moydow, 
Pop.  6,362. 

Clonbroney  . . Pop.  5,47], 

Thomas  N.  Lennon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

James  Richardson,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Farrelly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  C.  Gilchriest,  p.  p. 

They  are  under-tenants,  ge- 
nerally poor. 

Either  persons  who,  not  re- 
siding on  this  part  of  their  property, 
and  are  careless  of  the  state  of  their 
tenants  provided  they  promise  high 
rent,  or  the  holders  of  farms,  who,  to 
enable  them  to  pay  a high  rent,  let 
out  a few  acres  to  cottiers  at  an 
enormous  charge. 

Small  farmers  and  middle- 
men. 

The  lowest  class  of  farmers' 

Cabins  without  land  pay  from 
£l  toil  10s.,  and  sometimes 
less. 

A cabin  without  any  ground 
sets  for£l  10s.,  with  a small 
garden  for  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables at  the  rate  of  from  £4  to 
£7  per  acre. 

From  15s.  to  £l  without 
land;  from  £1  lOs.  to  £2  in 
proportion  to  the  trifle  of  land 
annexed. 

Of  cabins  without  land  i£l 
per  year,  and  with  four  or  five 
perches  of  land,  as  a garden 
£l,10s.  per  year.  ’ 

They  are  bad ; in  general 
badly  furnished.  Bad  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

Of  the  most  wretched  de- 
scription : rain  pouring  down,  and 
walls  every  motiient  in  danger  of 
falling.  Furnished  with  a few  sticks 
fastened  together  for  a bedstead,  and 
some  straw  for  a bed  ; theirbeddiiig 
any  thing  but  comfortable;  one 
blanlict,  one  sheet,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  same  bed. 

Some  are  comfortable,  but  in 
general  they  are  badly  built; 
partly  stone,  partly  mud,  and 
in  many  case.s  covered  with 
turf  and  rushes.  Rarely  bed- 
steads, and  their  bedding  ge- 
nerally consists  of  hay,  straw, 
or  rushes,  witli  an  old  blanket, 
or  asomething  like  it. 

Principally  of  mud  walls, 
thatched  with  rushes : as  to 
their  bedding,  some  are  com- 
fortable, and  the  general  part 
uncomfortable,  lying  on  beds 
of  straw  or  rushes,  with  .a 
scanty  covering. 

I never  knew  of  cottiers  pay- 
ing their  rents  otherwise  than 
by  labour : they  do  not  pay 
duty  in  addition  to  their  rent. 

In  some  instances  labour  is 
given  in  addition  to  rent,  but 
very  few  instances  indeed 
where  lahour  alone  pays  the 
rent. 

The  cabin-rent,  and  the  la-  ' 
bniirofitsoccupant, sometimes  j 
term  the  one  contract,  but  ge- 
nerally the  rent  is  the  only  con- 
sideration : it  is  not'usual  to 
requireduty-labourin  this  case. 

Generally  for  labour ; and  as 
to  duty-labour,  it  is  some- 
times added  to  the  labourer’s 
rent,  and  is  a general  practice 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
farmers. 

I know  of  none. 

Innumerable. 

50. 

1 11  houses, 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

I have  only  known  this  pa- 
rish since  1823,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  since  that  time 
the  poorer  classes  have  rather 
improved,  but  they  are  still 
very  bad.  The  population  are 
increasing  except  on  the  pro- 
perties I allude  to  in  answer 
to  query  29, 

Deteriorated  both  as  to  food 
and  raiment.  Increasing.  . 

As  to  their  state  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  it  is  tmieh 
worse ; atid  the  population 
decreasing. 

Disturbed  and  peaceable  at 
intervals. 

This  parish,  as  long  as  I have 
known  it,  has  been  particularly 
quiet. 

Peaceable. 

I never  knew  it  but  peace- 
able unless  grievances  occa- 
sioned by  the  exaction  of 
tithes,  and  other  taxations; 
still  suffered  the  said  patiently 
without  molestation. 

No. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

About  9 or  10,  and  from  it 
I would  date  most  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  attend  Ireland. 
Very  much,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
people. 

I could  not  precisely  say,  but 
too  many  ; and  illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails,  though  not  so 
bad  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Seven.  No. 

There  are  three  public  houses, 
and  20  houses  besides,  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  does  prevail. 
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LEINSTER — County  Longford — Baronies  Ardagh,  Granard. 


Granard  . . Pop.  10,542. 

Kilglass  . . Pop.  4,361. 

Columbkill  . . Pop.  8,544, 

Columbkill  . . Pop.  8,544. 

Rev.  Farrell  Sheridan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  O'Connell,  p.  p. 

John  Dapping,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Raghtigan. 

Small  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Generally  fanners  holding 
land  by  lease. 

They  are  generally  poor. 

” Without  land,  about  ; 

with  a small  patch  of  land, 
about  £2. 

A house  and  garden  may^be 
averaged  at  £2  10^. 

Cabins,  with  half  an  acre  of 
land,  are  generally  let  for 
about  £2  5s.  per  annum ; 
they  are  rarely  taken  without 
a small  quantity  of  land. 

Without  land  a cabin  lets  at 
about  £l ; at  £2  if  a good 
, garden  be  attached. 

Small  buildings  of  mud  and 
stone,  badly  thatched,  with 
apertures  in  the  wall  for  win- 
dows. Many  supplied  with 
bedsteads;  bedding  rotten 
straw;  many  havenoblankeis.  ■ 

Most  wretched.  No  bed- 
steads ; straw  and  rushes  for 
bedding. 

i 

Generally  clay  walls,  thatched 
with  oaten  straw  or  ru.shes. 
They  have,  in  most  cases,  bed- 
steads, and  beds  composed  of 
chaff,  supplied,  however,  by 
ihe  tenant. 

Of  mud:  fiirniture,  a few 
stools.  No  bedsteads;  bed- 
ding very  miserable. 

No  other  condition  than 
rent. 

They  give  labour  in  lieu  of 
rent,  and  occasionally  in  addi- 
tion to  rent. 

Very  frequently  the  rent  is  | 
paid  by  work  done  for  the  . 
landlord.  It  is  not  usual  to 
get  duty-work  in  addition. 

When  duty-labour  is  required 
in  addition  to  the  rent  stated, 
the  cabin  and  land  are  let 
cheaper. 

30. 

There  are  24  instances. 

I do  not  know  any  instance 
of  the  kind. 

Very  few;  perhaps  10  or  12. 

Deteriorated  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  linen  trade, 
rack-rents,  reduction  in  the  price  of 
agticullural  produce,  and  want  of 
einployiDBiit : it  is  here  suggested 
that  several  hundred  labourers  could 
he  usefully  employed  on  a line  of 
road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  through 
this  town,  and  made  through  the 
county  Leitrim,  hy  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Agar  and  Mr.  Latouche.  Popula- 

It  is  much  deteriorated  both 
in  food  and  raiment.  The  po- 
pulation is  on  the  increase, 
though  great  numbers  emi- 

I think  it  is  pretty  nearly  sta- 
tionary, with  the  exception  of 
their  clothing,  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  iinproved, 
particularly  as  regards  the 
females;  this  is  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  cotton. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
deteriorated.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed, but  in  general  very 
peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable,  with 
the  exception  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  payment  of  tithe; 
that  opposition,  however,  does 
not  amount  to  a breach  of  the 
peace. 

Peaceable,  except  occasional 
quarrels  between  families,  and 
the  quarrels  occasioned  by  the 
collection  of  tithes. 

None. 

There  is  not. 

Nothing  of  the  kind. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

No  such  thing  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  parish. 

None. 

About  40  licensed  public 
houses.  Not  much  at  pre- 
sent ; spirits  are  sold  in  many 
houses  not  being  licensed. 

Eightlicensed  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  goes  on  occasion- 
ally. 

The  first  part  of  this  query  I 
cannot  answer  with  accuracy;  the 
niimber  has  been,  liowcver,  consi- 
derably lessened  by  the  extent  to 
which  illicit  distillation  has,  for 
some  lime,  prevailed ; and  here  I 
must  observe  that  I consider  the 
number  of  public  liouses  and  the  ptc 
ill  this  parish  as  the  most  fertile  cau 

None  under  licence.  Illicit 
distillation  did  prevail  to  a 
great  extent. 

valence  ofillicit  distillatiuil 
ses  of  poverty  sad  vice. 
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Killoe  . . Pop.  16,767. 

Clongish  . . Pop.  6,736. 

Union  of  Killashee,  Pop.  4,134. 

Killashee  aud  Clondonnell. 
Pop.  4,134. 

Rev.  John  O’Reilly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  ilf.  O'Beirne,  p.  p. 

Val.  Skipton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  O' Farrell,  p.p, 

Generally  farmers. 

Generally  middle-men  and 
farmers. 

Chiefly  the  middle  farmers. 

Of  the  middle  class. 

A house,  with  a garden  and 
turbary,  from  £2  to  £2  10s. ; 
■without  a garden  £l. 

With  land,  say  half  an  acre, 
£2  10s.;  without  land  £l  5s. 

Without  land  from  £l  to 
£l  5s.  per  annum;  with  20 
perches  of  garden,  or  so,  from 
£2  to  £2  5s. 

With  land  about  £12  per 
acre,  without  laud  £l. 

They  are  very  miserable,  for 
the  most  part  built  of  mud, 
with  little  or  no  furniture.  In 
some  cases  there  are  bed- 
steads, but  bedding  very  un- 
comfortable. 

Generally  wretched  hovels, 
built  of  mud,  sod,  or  stone,  without 
moitat  ov  cement,  badly  thatched, 
damp  and  filthy,  having  in  most  in- 
stances two,  and  in  many  but  one 

apartment;  furnishedgenernlly with 

only  a pot,  some  wooden  vessels,  in 

Built  of  limestone,  dry  work, 
and  plastered ; in  general  cold, 
and  pervious  to  the  wind; 
badly  furnished.  Most  have 
a kind  of  bedsteads;  bedding 
uncomfortable. 

Some  of  them  of  stone,  others 
mud,  more  of  sod  ; no  furni- 
ture. For  the  most  part 
without  bedsteads  or  bedding 

baps  0 little  delf.  Have  generally  bedsteads,  rudely  constructed ; no 
curtains  or  feathers,  but  merely  straw  or  rushes ; wretched  aud  squalid 
bed-clothes  ; in  several  instances  no  bedsteads  or  clothes. 

In  some  instances  duty-work 
is  required  in  addition  to  the 
rent,  but  in  general  labour  is 
given  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  usually  ve- 
1 quired  in  lieu  of  rent,  some- 
times in  addition  to  rent. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour. 

1 cannot  say. 

Eight. 

In  22  instances. 

I cannot  accurately  state; 
probably  not  more  than  20 
cabins  thus  circumstanced. 

I cannot  say. 

The  slate  of  the  poor  is  ge- 
nerally deteriorated,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  linen  trade, 
and  the  fall  in  agricultural 
prices.  The  population  is 
rather  on  the  increase. 

Considerably  deteriorated,  in 
the  total  decay  of  the  linen 
trade,  in  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, in  the  depression  of 
wages  of  the  working  classes. 
Population  increasing. 

Not  improved  : when  the 
war  prices  existed  the  labour- 
ers were  better  paid,  the  super- 
abundant youth  were  taken 
off  by  the  army,  the  women 
were  employed  spinning  yarn; 
but  at  present  the  linen  ina- 
nufactme  is  destroyed,  there  ii 
men,  there  are  more  hands  lha 
young.  Tlie  population  is  incr 

' Deteriorated  since  the  peace. 
The  population  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 

5 no  outlet  lor  the  young 
n work ; they  marry  very 

It  has  been  quite  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Not  in  the  least. 

None. 

None. 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  ' 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not  any. 

None. 

Three  licensed  houses.  Il- 
licit distillation  prevails  to  a 
great  extent. 

15.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails in  some  districts. 

Nine  licensed  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  mvck  in 
the  bog-islands  of  the  parish. 

Nine  public  houses.  HWc'l 
distillation  is  not  prevalent. 
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LEINSTER — Counties  Longford,  Leitrim — Baronies  Longford,  Mohill,  Leitrim,  Moydow,  Alibeyshrule,  Ilathcline. 


Mobill  . . Pop.  16,664. 

Moydow  and  Taugshinod. 
Pop.  4.266. 

United,  Tashinny  and  Abbey- 
shrule  . . Pop.  7,594. 

Cashel  . . Pop.  5,087. 

Berry  Norris,  Esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Arnisirong. 

Rev.  Chas.  Reynolds,  p.  p. 

Wm.  J.  Davis,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Generally  small  farmers. 

Middling  men,  decent  farm- 
ers. 

Generally  small  farmers ; in 
many  instances  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

Hicldle-meii,  small  farmers, 
holding  from  10  to  15  acres 
of  ground. 

Of  a cabin  without  laud, 
aboutlb^.;  with one-eigluh a 
plantation  acre  of  land,  and 
turbary,  from  £l  to  £1  lOi. 

ffl'i/rouf  land  £2  per  annum, 
and  wUh  land  (say  an  acre) 
£4. 

With  an  acre  of  laud 
without  land  ^1. 

A cabin  with  a rood  ofground 
will  set  for  i;'l  or  os. 

The  walls  generally  of  clay, 
and  thatched ; very  wretchedly 
furnished.  Seldom  supplied 
with  bedsteads,  and  never 
with  comfortable  bedding. 

Tolerably  good,  of  stone.  Gc~ 
nerally  with  bedsteads  j bed- 
ding not  comfortable ; dirty  ; 
for  most  part  very  poor  ; rest 
on  straw,  with  blankets  over 
them,  given  by  Mrs.  Jessop, 
Doory  Hall. 

Of  the  worst  description,  built 
without  lime  or  sand,  badly 
roofed,  scarcely  thatched  ; fur- 
niture mean  and  wretched, 
Bedsteads  only  in  a few  in- 
stances ; hed-ciotliesextremeiy 
uncomfortable,  seldom  more 
than  one  thin-worn  fold  of  a 
blanket. 

Wretched  stone  cabins, 
thatched.  Very  bad  bedding. 

The  cottier  generally  bar- 
gains to  work  for  his  landlord,  when 
required,  at  a certain  daily  rate,  liis 
wages  going  in  discharge  of  liis 
rent;  duty-work  is  never  given  by 
cottiers,  and  is  indeed  almost  un- 
known in  fhis  parish. 

Formerly  duly  work  waswnf- 
versally  exacted,  but  at  pre- 
sent only  a few  landlords  re- 
ceive it  noio  ; it  was  cutting 
and  saving  turf,  rearing  fowls, 

&.C. 

They  are  obliged  to  work  at 
two  seasons  of  the  year  at  re- 
duced wages.  No  duty-labour 
required  in  addition  to  rent. 

They  generally  give  labour 
for  the  rent  of  their  cabins. 

In  the  year  1831  there  were 
in  the  parish  115  houses,  each 
of  which  contained  two  or 
more  families. 

In  some  cases  two  or  three 
families  may  be  under  same 
roof,  such  as  cottiers,  but 
they  have  party  walls  and 
distinct  doors. 

In  50  instances. 

Very  few,  I believe. 

I think  deteriorated,  both  in 
respect  of  clothing  and  food. 
The  population  is  progres- 
sively increasing. 

I think  it  is  deteriorated,  from 
all  I hear ; the  farmers  are 
not  so  rich  as  during  the  war, 
and  complain  of  too  high 
rents;  many  of  them  noxo  work 
hard  themselves,  and  make 
their  sons  do  so  also,  which 
was  not  formerly  the  case, 
and  they  cannot  relieve  the 
poorer  classes. 

Considerably  deteriorated,  in 
the  want  of  employment,  in 
the  reduced  rates  of  wages,  in 
the  quality  of  food,  and  in  the 
extinction  of  the  linen  trade. 

Improved  in  every  respect. 
Increasing. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
little  disturbed  within  the  last 
three  years. 

“ Moydow”  peaceable;  Taug- 
shinod not  so  at  times  ; Rock- 
ite  notices  have  been  served 
there. 

Generally  peaceable ; occa- 
sional outrages,  of  no  aggra- 
vated character,  have  been 
committed. 

Peaceable. 

There  is  neither  .savings’ 
bank  nor  friendly  society  in 
this  parish. 

None  in  this  union ; there  was 
one  in  Longford  town,  which 
closed  about  two  years  ago, 
not  being  well  encouraged. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  24  houses  licensed 
for  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
|n  this  parish,  besides  several 
in  which  they  are  sold  without 
licence.  Illicit  distillation 
greatly  prevails  in  it. 

There  are  four  licensed. 
There  is  often  illicit  distilla- 
tion when  grain  is  low. 

Nine;  spirits  are  retailed  in 
some  unlicensed  lioiises.  Illi- 
cit distillation  does  not  prevail 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

Only  two  licensed  public 
houses  that  I know  of.  Illicit 
(lisfillation  does  prevail  to  a 
great  extent,  though  drunken- 
ness is  not  a prevalent  vice 
in  this  parish. 
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Cashel  , . Pop.  5,087. 

Rathcline  . . Pop.  3,036. 

Shrule  . . Pop.  5,104. 

Maslrim  . , Pop. 

Rev.  E.  UPGaver,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Maguire,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edw.  McCann,  R.  c.  c. 

Rev.  Thomas  Grey,  p.  p. 

Small  farmers. 

Landholders ; generally  of 
a poor  description. 

Generally  farmers,  holding 
from  10  to  50  acres. 

Farmers  and  middle-men. 

The  rent  varies  with  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  locality  ; 
with  one  rood,  £l  10s.  i half 
an  acre,  £2  ; or  one  acre,  £i  ; 
without  land,  £l. 

'Without  land  i£l  10«. ; with 
a small  complement  ^£3  10s., 
I will  state  half  a rood. 

£l  without  any  land  ; £2 
with  a rood  of  ground,  and  so 
in  proportion. 

With  a rood  of  land  £2’ 
without  land  £1. 

Built  with  stone  and  clay 
moitar ; fretnicutly  badly  thatched 
with  straw,  sometimes  with  heath ; 
dimensions  32  feet  by  10  feet  in 
clear:  the  principal  furniture  is  a 
few  stools,  a shelf  in  the  wall, in  lieu 
of  what  is  commonly  called  adtesser, 

Commonly  built  with  stone, 
covered  with  sedge  or  straw ; 
furniture  not  worth  naming. 
In  many  instances  no  bed- 
steads; the  bed  of  straw;  bad 
covering. 

Very  badly  built  of  dry  stone, 
;vithuut  mortar ; no  furniture  except 
one  or  two  stools,  one  pot,  and  some- 
times a small  table.  Generally  no 
bedsteads  or  bedding,  except  an  old 
sack,  or  the  clothes  which  they  wear 
during  the  day. 

All  builtofinud  or  sods.  No 
bedsteads  or  bedding;  their 
beds  are  either  straw  or 
rushes. 

a small  box.  Sticks  rudely  fastened  together  in  lieu  of  bedsteads  to  raise  their  straw  bed  Itom  the  damp  earth , 
in  many  instances  sticks  are  loosely  laid  on  stones  for  the  same  purpose ; few,  hut  very  few,  have  chaff  beds ; 
their  covering  is  most  miserable  sud  scanty;  the  clothes  they  wear  by  day  will  be  thrown  over  them  at  mglit. 

They  are  often  bound  to  give 
a certain  number  of  days  in  each 
year,  for  which  they  are  allowed  in 
their  rent,  according  to  the  wages 
then  given  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
■who  reciuires,  in  addition  to  rent,  labo 
from  the  man  with  a house  and  garik 

No  duty-work  in  this  parish, 
only  the  rent  for  which  cot- 
tiers labour. 

In  some  cases  duty-labour  is 
required,  but  very  seldom. 

They  generally  pay  the  rent 
by  labour. 

there  is  one  extensive  landed  ptopri 
ur,  and  a certain  quantity  of  flax  yarn ; 
ill  as  from  tlie  farmer. 

Blot  residing  in  the  next  parish, 
he  gets  as  much  yarn  and  labour 

111  20  instances  two  families 
live  in  the  same  cabin. 

Tliere  are  about  60  instances. 

About  50. 

There  are  about  20  cabins 
containing  two  or  three  fa- 
milies each. 

i 

Deteriorated,  in  consequence 
of  the  falling  off  of  trade 
in  general,  (particularly  the 
linen,)  rack-rents,  taxation, 
cheap  markets,  and  want  of 
employment.  Increasing. 

Deteriorating.  Diminishing. 

Greatly  deteriorating.  The 
population  increasing.  ' 

The  condition  of  tlie  poorer 
classes  is  deteriorated  con- 
siderably since  the  peace  in 
1815,  in  consequence  oflhe 
depression  of  trade  and  want 
of  employment. 

From  1815  till  1330  fire- 
arms had  been  sought  alter; 
five  houses  maliciously  burnt ; 
and  also  some  other  acts  of  a 
minor  nature  committed. 

Peaceable. 

Since  I came  to  the  parish 
(now  four  years)  it  is  ralher 
peaceable ; no  great  outrages  ; 
only  one  stand  of  arms  taken, 
which  I had  restored. 

It  has  been  tranquil  during 
that  period,  except  when  ex- 
cited and  disturbed  by  tithe 
exactions. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  my  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers' 
shops  in  my  parish. 

Two.  Yes. 

Six  licensed  houses.  It  does 
very  tnuch. 

22.  Nottoany  greatextent. 

12  or  13.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  to  any 
extent. 
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Union  of  Ardee  (including 
Ardee  Town)  . Pop.  8,417. 

Charlestown  . . Pop.  1,407. 

Drumcar  . . Pop.  1,634. 

Drumcar  . . Pop.  1,634. 

Rev.  Arthur  Ellis. 

T.  Lee  Norman,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Robci't  Thom-pson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

John  APClintock,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Middling  class. 

Middle-men,  who  build 
houses  to  make  money. 

Some  cabins  under  head  land- 
lords, some  under  farmers. 

Gentlemen,  or  farmers  hold- 
ing large  farms. 

£2  a-year. 

From  10s.  to  £2. 

About  £Z  with  land,  and  £2 
without  land. 

£2  with  a little  garden. 

Indifferent,  and  badly  fur- 
nished. Not  all. 

Very  bad.  Seldom  supplied 
with  beds  or  bedding. 

Built  of  mud  walls,  badly 
furnished.  No  bedsteads, 
straw  beds,  and  bad  clothing. 

I 

i 

Some  of  stone,  some  of  mud. 
The  cabins  granted  bygentle- 
1 men  have  bedstead.s  and  com- 
fortable bedding;  some  not 
as  comfortable  as  they  should 
be. 

I do  not  hear  of  any  duty- 
labour  in  this  union. 

From  year  to  year.  Duty- 
labour  is  required  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  cabin,  and  potato 
land,  if  taken. 

No  duty-work  ; they  pay 
their  rent  in  either  money  nr 
labour. 

None  other.  No  duty-labour, 

In  many  instances. 

None,  except  lodgers. 

Six  families  with  two  in  each 
cabin,  two  families  with  three 
in  each  cabin. 

None  that  i know  of,  or  have 
heard  of;  nor  can  I learn  of 
such. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  ' 
was,  I believe,  improving,  until 
whiskey  and  politics  demoral- 
ized them. 

Disimp  roved.  Population 
increased. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  in  this  parish  is  materially 
worse  since  1815,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  reduction 
of  wages  (of  weaving  and  spin- 
ning) and  want  of  employment, 
even  at  the  low  rates,  and  the 
unprecedented  low  prices  for 
the  articles  they  had  for  sale, 
has  increased,  and  consequent! 

Very  much  deteriorated  in 
consequence  of  the  tiiiline  of 
the  linen  trade  ; formerly  men 
used  to  weave,  women  to  spin, 
children  to  wind  threads;  all 
is  gone  now.  I rather  think 
the  population  has  increased. 

The  population  of  the  parish 
y the  poor  also. 

Disturbed. 

Tolerably  peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable  since 
that  period. 

Generally  quiet;  but  last 
winter,  and  the  preceding  au- 
tumn too,  much  outrage  and 
assault  prevailed  : the  Coercive 
Act  keeps  the  people  i n order ; 
I dread  its  expiring. 

We  have  a savings’  bank  in 
great  prosperity;  contributors 
generally  farisiers. 

Ardee  savings’  bank  extends. 

None  of  them  in  this  parish. 

None  in  the  parish,  but  one 
in  Dundalk,  the  county  town, 
seven  miles  from  Drumcar  pa- 
rish. 

None. 

None. 

None  in  this  parish. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  public 
houses  in  the  union,  except  in  t!ie 
town  of  Arilee,  wliore  formerly  there 
Were  hill  12  allowed,  hut  of  late 
the  iiumher  has  been  trebled,  and 
(iruukeiiDess  has  pro|iortionab!y  in- 
creased. Illicit  whisky  is  sold  in 
the  country,  and  particularly  at 
funerals. 

One;  but,  as  no  person  is 
prevented  from  selling  spirits, 
it  is  very  generally  sold  in  the 
parish.  Illicit  spirit  is  made 
and  sold. 

Three  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

I believe  two  or  tiiree.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

I N N 
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Kilsaron  and  Stabanon. 
Pop.  5,475. 

Tallanstown  . . Pop.  1,074. 

Union  of  Tallanstown,  Philipstown, 
Clonkeen,  part  of  Charlestown,  and 
Mapestown  . Pop.  about  6,000. 

Baronstown  . Pop.  1,012. 

Rev.  J.  Lougkran,  p.  p- 

William  Filgaie,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  James  Marron,  n.  d.  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Forster.* 

Sometimes  the  head  land- 
lords, but  more  generally  small 
farmers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  re- 
sident gentry,  and  those  who 
farm  on  a large  scale,  the  land- 
lords of  cottages  are  only  a 
grade  above  the  occupiers. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  and 
cottages  are  gentlemen  and 
farmers. 

• Cabins,  with  about  two  or 
three  perches  of  cabbage  gar- 
den, let  from  £2  to  £2  10^. ; 
and,  without  garden,  from 
£1  10.«.to£2. 

Not  usually  charged  by  land- 
lords when  leasing  on  a large 
•scale  ; those  let  without  land 
from  ^1  to  £Z. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
without  land  is  £2,  on  an 
average  £l  10s. ; with  a rood 
of  land  £3  sterling. 

Mud  walls  in  most  cases,  not 
a second  apartment,  seldom  a win- 
dow, damp  and  cold,  badly  thatched, 
no  furniture  except  apot  to  boll  their 
potatoes  in,  a few  stools,  often  with- 
out fire.  At  an  average,  not  one 
bedstead  in  each  ; scarcely  anything 
that  can  be  calied  bed-clothes  or 
he<lstead ; often  the  ragged  clothes 
used  by  day  ate  tlieir  covering  by 
night,  even  though  steeped  in  wet  di 

Those  in  the  employment  of 
gentlemen  always  have  com- 
fortable cottages,  with  bed- 
steads, and  generally  good 
bedding;  those  who  hold 
under  the  latter  part  of  Query 
IS  quite  the  reverse. 

Cabins  are  built  with  slate, 

stone,  and  clay  inortai,aiid  are  roofed 
with  native  timber  and  straw ; some 
have  mud  walls.  A fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  have  bedsteads;  three- 
fourths  lie  on  the  ground  with  no- 
thing but  straw  under  them ; their 
blankets,  &c.,  are  of  the  worst  de- 
scription. 

jring  the  day. 

The  general  conditions  are 
payments  in  cash,  or  labour  in 
lieu  thereof. 

No  condition;  only  let.from 
May  to  May,  and  turn  out  on 
giving  or  getting  notice  to  do 
so  on  the  1st  of  February. 

Labourers  hold  no  cottages 
except  they  pay  rent  for  them. 
No  duty-labour  is  required. 

40. 

Very  few;  and  when  it  does 
happen  they  are  generally  re- 
lated. 

There  are  many  families  of 
this  description  iu  my  parish; 
I cannot  say  how  many. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  is  considerably  deterio- 
rated, each  succeeding  year 
more  and  more,  for  want  of 
employment,  and  scarcity  of 
money.  The  population  con- 
siderably on  the  increase. 

Rather  stationary.  For  this 
I must  refer  you  to  the  Popu- 
lation Returns. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  is 
daily  becoming  worse.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  peasantry,  if  such  is 
meant  by  the  term  “ the  poor 
classes,’’  is  to  appearance  im- 
proving. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable,  but  of 
course  at  times  otherwise. 

The  people  are  generally 
peaceable;  at  intervals  the  parish  is  j 
disturbed  by  emissaries  from  other  I 
counties.  I 

years'  tithe  clue  to  me,  and  I da 
parish  of  Roche,  close  to  ray  rcsi' 
of  Valuation  has  been  assaulted,  i 

My  proctors  have  been  so 
terrified  by  threats,  that  I can  gc!l 
none  to  act  in  my  employment : 1 
have  nearly  the  amount  of  four 
re  not  demand  : 1 am  curate  to  the 
dencB  : I find  that  the  Commissioner 
end  obliged  to  abandon  his  duty. 

None. 

This  parish  has  none,  but  is 
attached  to  the  Ardee  savings’- 
baiik. 

There  are  no  such  institu- 
tions in  my  parish. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  such  establish- 
ments in  my  parish. 

There  are  11  in  both  these 
parishes.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  them. 

There  are  but  two  licensed 
public  houses  ; but  I believe 
there  are  many  who  sell  with- 
out it.  Notto  agreat degree. 

Thereare  eightpublic  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  was  common 
in  the  year  1832;  it  was  much 
more  so  in  the  summer  of 
1833. 

* I have  answered  such  questions  as  1 am  cognizant  of  as  parish  minister, 
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9d.  per  day  during  the  year, 
or  8d.  in  winter  and  lOd.  in 
summer,  without  diet. 


Union  of  Baronstown. 
Pop.  1,012. 

Dundalk  and  Creggan. 
Pop.  27,539. 

Faughart  . . Pop.  1,640. 

Union  of  Hagganistown,  &c. 
Pop.  5,766. 

George  M'Gusty,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Lennox  Bigger,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  G.  Tinley,  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Connery,  p.  p. 

Population  Reton  will  show 
thenumberoflabourers:  they 

are  almost  all  in  constant 

employment. 

Could  not  possibly  ascertain, 
in  any  way  that  I know  of, 
exactly. 

The  number  1 cannot  ascer- 
tain, but  most  of  tliem  are  in 
constant  employment. 

417  families  subsist  by  la- 
bouring, as  they  have  very 
litile  or  no  land  of  their  own ; 
about  nne-lialf  are  in  constant 
employment,  and  the  rest  oc- 
casionally. 

On  whatever  they  may  have 
saved  during  their  being  in 

They  get  generally  some 
credit  with  those  they  left  their 
money  with  when  working;  most  of 
them  have  potatoes  planted  in  con 
when  in  work,  have  some  left  to  su 
cles,  and  release  them  when  in  work 
have  land  ; their  own  potatoes  and  wo 

I cannot  say. 

They  live  on  the  potatoes 
they  have  from  con  acre.s,  to- 
wevher  with  what  they  obtain 
by  a few  days'  labour  in  the 
spring  and  harvest. 

employ. 

acre,  and,  having  paid  the  rent 
bsist  on;  and  they  pawn  srli- 
. : in  Creggan  parish  labourers 
■rk  when  out  of  employ  at  home. 

Potatoes  and  milk,  with  oat- 
meal in  the  summer  season; 
and  home-made  cloth,  called 
frieze — a warm  durable  cloth- 
ing. 

Diet  through  the  kingdom  is 
potatoes,  in  many  instances  without 
even  salt;  those  with  land  have 
milk,  in  town  herrings  and  butter  ; 
some  take  stirabout  and  oat  bread 
along  with  potatoes  when  young  ; for 
the  meal  they  generally  go  in  debt, 
paying  a high  rate  for  credit ; cloth- 

Diet  is  chiefly  potatoes  ami 
oatmeal,  witli  milk  when  they 
can  procure  it ; their  clothing 
is  tolerably  good. 

Potatoes,  and  sometimes  milk, 
arc  the  general  diet,  and  often 
potatoes  and  salt;  the  clothing 
is  very  bad,  and,  if  they  can 
ajipear  cm  Sunday  with  toler- 
ably decent  clothes,  they  seem 
content. 

but  dress  in  their  best  frieze  on 

Sunday, 

General  wages,  Dundalk  Is. 
er  (lay ; at  hav,  harvest,  and  pota- 
les.  Is.  4(/.  to  is.  Sd.,  and  fed  l/ien 

^enerally;  Croggan  8d.,  not  fed 

generally ; lahomevs  at  the  latter  go  to  England,  county  Dublin,  county 
Meath  harvest,  and  retuin  in  time  to  ours,  which  is  late  in  the  county 
Armagh ; they  bring  home  the  rent,  and  price  of  pig,  generally. 


During  the  winter  quarter. 


Least  employed  ii 
between  potato  digj 
setting. 


winter, 


Frequently,  and  at  the  half- 
price  wages  of  inen. 

phntiU}!  anil  (liKS'Dg  poLvloes,  gatlicrinj;  i 
bo?!  and  sills  at  liay  and  galberiug  [lola' 
generally  fed  uilh  potatoes ; forma-lt/  worn 


Women  and  boys  and  girls 


lOd.  to  Is.  in  part  of  the  year; 
and  in  harve.st  from  Is.  to 
Is.  4t/.  per  day. 


out  cliel,  and  rate  in  spring 
and  harvest  from  Sd.  to  Is. 
per  day,  and  in  winter  and 
summer  from  Sd.  to  lOd.  per 
day  ; when  they  get  diet  the  wages  are  about  5d.  to  6d.  per  day. 


During  the  wiiiier. 


Women  are  employed  in  har- 
vest, and  in  potato-digging, 
from  6d.  to  Bd.  per  day. 


Ill  summer  and  winter. 


Ocoasiomilly  they  are  em- 


1 Task-work  not  common 
either  of  these  parishes. 


No  task-work  here. 


rfnv  ttndnighL.  iitnilbv.m  my  humble  j.iilgment,  a most 

staaisES.  saataaiaxcs 

^ 

girl.,  ..ml  Iroy,  yf 
Jninny  fainmes^drivcn 

uthorroold 


From  4;T0  to  £11. 

•e  then 


I have  what  art 
5\vs'  feeding,  potato 
wages  and  allowances  are  considered  more  than  ie.pcr  d: 
others  talie  care  of  horses,  trees,  and  plough,  besides  the 
£610s. ; they  spend  atleastdO  days  at  their  own  potatoes, 
covdiug  to  age,  &c.  I reckon  their  pay  and  allowances  foi 
myownexpctience,havinglOOacresin  my  hands,  and  150 


; culled  hound  I From  £ 1 3 to  _£U. 

ground,  liog  ground,  a house,  uiiil  Gd.  per  day.  These 
ly.  The  herd  lias  charge  of  cattle  night  and  day, 
ir  dav's  work;  their  work  for  two  years  averages 
&c.  Ifthcirwives  and  children  work,  they  arc  paid  ac- 
r the  working  days  to  £1.5  tlieyeav;  i speak  irom 
iot  to  tenants  ol'the  labouring  class  in  (Ircggaii  parish. 


About  £-2Q. ^1  Casual  labourers  at  Dundalk 

might,  1 think,  be  suimosed  to  have  work  for  three-fourths  of  the  year  at 
lo5. average;  allowing  holidays,  &-c.,  200daysoutof  313is£S  G^.Srf.;  such 
as  attend  close,  Sc.,  and  having  constant  work,  would  homo 
ets,  &c.,may  be  called  £10  to  £12,  and  the  families  of  the  f 
toes,  tear  a pig ; the  children  carry  breakfast  and  dinner  ti 
wages,  &c.,  may  be  called,  for  six  in  family, perhaps  .C20  ; 


Tliis  query  I cannot  answer, 
as  no  such  case  exisfs  in  this 
parish  within  my  kiiowledge. 


rst  may  earn  £4  : they  plnui  and  dig  their  own  pota- 
thcii  father,  ami,  though  not  adding  much  to  his  inci 
leie,  at  Creggaii,  family  more  employed,  wages  less,  n 


From  £8  to  £l2  per  tiiimmi, 
if  well  imiployedj  luicl  from 
ifc'a  lo  £7  if  oliivrwisc  : this 
statement  may  vary  much,  ac- 
cording as  the  circum.stances 


miy 


chan. 


]*erhaps  from  .£10  to  £14 
per  annum ; but  very  few  cases 
occur  where  the  family  can 
obtain  employment  as  slated. 


.•ir  joint 


Labourers  in  this  parish  can 
support  themselves,  wife,  and  from 
four  to  six  children,  from  £10  to  £1 1 
per  annum,  calculating  it  from  svhat 
1 know  how  they  at  present  contrive 


In  money,  and  as  much  con 
icres  as  they  well  require  for 
•heir  potatoes. 


From  iTO  to  ^15  per 
annum. 


As  before  said, ; 

lie  ccneral  food ; lliey  go 
uirili  to  halt  an  acre  u 


I can  form  no  opinion  < 
I this  subject. 


In  money  generally,  ( 
potato  land. 


Liv 


1 the  ! 


lich  they  exisi,  about 

.£4  lOi.  per  annum ; but  with 
good  and  wholesome  food, 
such  as  the  farmers  give,  it 
would  be  £8  to  i'lO  jier 
auuuni. 


Wages  are  sometimes  paid  by 
the  landlord  or  the  funner  in 
the  con  acre  rent,  and  thus  it 
is  an  object  with  the  poor  man 
: in  the  rent,  as  it  is  so  called. 


Answered  before, 
Bound  Labourers.” 


If  boys,  from  £2  lo  £3, 
I with  diet;  but  for  men  much 
higher  wages  are  given. 


Herds  are  paid  from  i‘10 
to  £20  per  annum  ; if  the 
latter  sum  be  paid,  the  herd  is 
generally  accountable  for  the 
safety  of  the  stock. 

1 N N 2 
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Inniskeen  . . Pop.  3,698. 

Ballymascanlou  . Pop.  7,475. 

Carlingford  (including  Town). 
Pop.  12,194. 

Carlingford  (inchidinn-  Town') 
Pop.  12,194. 

Rev.  John  Blair  Slirling. 

Rev.  Owen  Ormshy. 

Rev.  ■ Kearney,  v.  p. 

William  Moore,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Tile  laiidiords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  generally  farmers, 
holding  from  5 to  10  acres. 

The  resident  gentry. 

Petty  farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
with  a garden  and  boff  ground 
attached,  is  from  £3  to  £4 
per  annum;  without  garden 
or  bog,  from  £l  lOr.  to  £2. 

From  £l  bs.  to  £2  5r., 
without  land. 

Cannot  say. 

Generally  built  with  stone, 
and  covered  with  thatch. 
Some  of  them  have  bed- 
steads, others  straw  laid  on 
the  floor:  the  furniture  chiefly 
consists  of  a metal  pot  or  two, 
stools,  and  a few  other  kitchen 
privation  the  poor  suffer  is  froi 
bedding. 

Very  indifferent,  badly  fur- 
nished, and  rarely  possessing 
either  bedsteads  or  bedding. 

utensiis.  The  greatest 
m want  of  comfortable 

Clay  mortar,  stone,  and 
thatch,  where  they  find  straw ; 
with  little  furniture.  Bad 
bedding,  and  no  bedsteads. 

Poor  buildings.  Badly  sup. 
plied  with  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding. 

None. 

No. 

In  some  places  they  give 
some  days’  duty-work,  and 
pay  the  rent  in  cash. 

Not  usual. 

In  many  instances. 

40  cabins,  with  two  families 
in  each. 

Cannot  say. 

The  condition  of  the  people 
is  deteriorated  since  thepeace, 
as  there  was  used  a much 
larger  quantity  of  substantial 
food  during  the  war,  and  better 
clothing : the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  parish  subsist  on 
vegetable  diet,  and  have  in- 
creased in  numbers. 

Deteriorated  in  a three-fold 
proportion ; and  a great  in- 
crease of  population. 

The  population  increasing. 

Partially  disturbed. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable  since  1817. 

Peaceable. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

Four  licensed  public  houses 
in  this  parish,  illicit  distilla- 
tion not  prevalent  at  present. 

Eight.  I do  not  know. 

Nine  licensed  and  11  private 
houses.  No  illicit  distillation. 

17  in  this  town,  14  in  the 
country  at  present.  None 
that  I hear  of. 
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gallymakeniiy  . . Pop.  563. 

Ballymakenny,Drumshallon,&c. 
Pop.  3,499. 

Collon  . . Pop.  2,746. 

Union  of  Dunany,  Pavsons- 
town,  &c.  . . Pop.  1,384. 

Rev.  Ant/iony  Adams. 

Rev.  James  Toris,  p.  p. 

Viscount  Ferrard,  s.v. 

Rev.  G.  James. 

The  landlords,  in  general, 
of  cabins,  are  industrious 
farmers. 

In  the  village  of  Collon, 
the  builders;  out  of  it,  the 
farmers. 

They  are  generally  farmers  ; 
in  some  instances  very  poor 
farmers, 

About  £2,  without  land. 

The  genera!  rent  of  cabins 
is  £2  per  annum. 

£2  to  if3,  according  to  ac- 
commodation of  garden. 

From  £1  lOi.  to  <£2  lOs. 
per  annum,  without  land. 

Mud  walls,  and  thatched. 
No  bedsteads. 

In  general  the  cabins  are 
wretched.  A bedstead  is  a 
great  novelty ; straw  on  the 
ground  is  their  usual  bed,  and 
a blanket  or  sack  their  cover- 
ing. 

Mud  cabins  ; they  are  dimi- 
nishing, and  stone  and  mor- 
tar wails  rising;  thatch  the 
general  roofing  ; very  scantily 
furnished.  Generally  bed- 

steads; and  bedding  tolerable. 

Built  of  mud,  and  thatched  ; 
wretched  fiirniuire in  general ; 
they  supply  themselves  with^ 
bedding  of  straw. 

I do  not  know  of  any  duty- 
labour,  but  the  labour  is 
usually  deducted  from  the 
rent. 

The  rent  of  the  cabins  is  in 
general  paid  by  work. 

Labourer  not  engaged  by  the 
year,  unconditioned,  but  for 
rent;  engaged  by  llieyear,  and 
not  an  inmate  of  the  fanner’s 
house,  his  duty  is  his  labour, 
sinking  his  rent  for  house  and 

Yearly. 

potatoes. 

I believe  there  is  not  any 
instance  of  this. 

There  are  only  four  cases  in 
which  two  families  reside  in 
the  same  cabin. 

Too  common  a practice  to 
be  enabled  to  state  numbers. 

The  instances,  if  any,,  cannot, 
exceed  six. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  generally  worse 
every  year  (from  1815)  from 
want  of  trade,  and  the  distress 
of  the  farmer  from  the  fall  on 
corn.  The  population  has  in- 
creased a something. 

1 

Deteriorated,  in  want  of 
means  of  support,  from  the 
falling  off  of  cotton-winding 
and  weaving,  as  well  as  linen 
and  its  spinning.  For  popu- 
lation compare  the  two  last 
censuses. 

Rather  improved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  price  of 
corn,  and  consequently  of 
provisions,  but, notwithstand- 
ing, the  poorer  classes  are  not 
comfortable. 

Peaceable. 

The  parishhas  been  disturbed 
' last  year  in  consequence  of 
tithes,  and  I fear,  as  long  as 
they  remain,  will  be  the  cause 
of  disturbance. 

Undisturbed,  save  in  one 
instance,  when  an  agitati>r,  sent 
rium  the  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
. tion,  was  allowed  to  desecrate  the 
chapel,  ill  which  he  addressed  a congi 
marched  in  in  regulated  bodies,  from  1 
the  county  of  Meath,  westward  : the 

It  has  been  remarkably 
peaceable. 

ugation  mostly  formed  of  men, 
he  sea-side,  eastward,  ami  from 
inhabitants  peaceable. 

There  is  not. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

None:  in  Ardee,  five  miles 
distant  from  Collon,  there  is 
a savings’  bank,  believed  to 
be  prospering,  and  confided  in 
at  Collon;  but  refer  to  same 
number  in  parish  of  Ardee. 

Tliere  is  not. 

There  are  not. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

public  house.  Illicit 
uislillation  does  not  prevail. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
in  the  united  parishes  is  six. 

Three  ; and  always,  to  the 
present time,so restricted;  but, 
following  the  law  of  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  three  no- 
tices have  been  served  on 
magistrates  and  churchwar- 
dens for  additional  licenses. 
Illicit  distillation  unknown. 

Notone  public  house  in  any 
of  (he  four  parishes  forming 
the  union. 
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Dunleer,  Cuppoy,  Mosstown, 
&c.  . . Pop.  4,766. 

Union  of  Maine  (five  parishes). 
Pop.  2,051. 

Termonfeekan  (Union). 
Pop.  5,144. 

Union  of  Termonfeekan, 
Beaulieu,  &c.  Pop.  abouie.ooo 

Rev.  Thomas  Bfagee,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Pentony,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Kerr. 

Rev.  Thomas  Callan,  ?,  ? 

Landholders  ; and,  in  some 
cases,  tlie  landed  proprietors. 

The  farmers  or  land  occu- 
piers : in  the  village  of  Cio- 
gher  Mr.  Godley,  a landlord, 
encourages  the  building  of 
neat  cabins,  but  he  is  only 
sucli;  Clogher  is  on  the  sea- 
coast. 

Generally  landed  proprietors. 

Small  landholders,  and  in 
villages,  lords  of  the  soil.’ 

£2  with  a small  garden, 
and£l  10.9.  without  a garden. 

Without  a garden  £l  10s. ; 
with  such  £2. 

With  a few  perches  of  garden 
cabins  are  generally  let  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £3;  without 
garden  £2. 

£■2  without  a garden,  £2  lOs, 
with  a garden. 

Of  the  poorest  description  ; 
furnished  with  a dresser,  a 
small  table,  and  a few  stools. 
In  most  cases  no  bedsteads  ■, 
they  sleep  on  straw,  with  very 
poor  covering. 

Cabins  are  generally  quite 
uncomfortable  j built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  thatched  in  gene- 
ral poorly;  not  ventilated, glass 
is  too  dear ; no  little  cot  for 
their  pig,  in  the  house  is  its 
abode.  One  bedstead,  insuffi- 
cient clolhing,  and  poor  fur- 
niture. 

Miserable  clay  buildings. 
Few  supplied  with  bedsteads, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  with  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Cabins  of  a very  poor  tie- 
scription:  furniture  exceed- 
ingly bad.  Generally  no  bed- 
steads; bedding  uncomfort- 
able. 

They  hold  them  from  year 
to  year ; generally  bound  to 
give  work  in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  hold  their  cabins  for 
rent,  which  is  deducted  from 
their  wages. 

Labourers  who  hold  under 
farmers  are  re<|uired  to  give 
labour,  whenever  called  upon, 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

Must  labour  in  some  in- 
stances, when  called  upon,  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

In  20  instances. 

One  has  let  a part  of  liis 
house  to  a fiddler,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  parish. 

But  few  instances. 

Ill  very  few  instances. 

By  many  degrees  wor.se,  as, 
in  many  cases,  they  are  un- 
able to  procure  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  from  the 
want  of  employment,  and  low 
wages  when  employed.  Popu- 
lation nearly  stationary.  ' 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  is  much  deteriorated, 
owing  to  the  privation  of  the 
linen  trade;  no  flax  grown, 
no  spinning,  &c.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

Increasing. 

In  general  much  deterio- 
rated, tlirough  wantof  emploj- 
ment  in  the  linen  trade.  The 
population  is  iucreasiiis;. 

A little  disturbed  in  the  year 
1S32. 

This  parish  was  much  dis- 
turbed last  year  by  parly 
spirit. 

Peaceable  until  the  autumn 
of  1832. 

Peaceable  until  last  year^ 
when  it  became  disturbed; 
it  is  now  peaceable. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

No. 

16  public  houses.  No  illi- 
cit distillation. 

There  are  five  licensed  public 
houses.  No  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  seven  licensed 
public  houses  in  this  union. 
No. 

Three  public  houses. 
distillation  does  not  prevai 
this  parish. 
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“^rermoiifeckan,  Beaulieu, 
Ctogher,  and  Maine. 
Pop.  5,679. 

Termonfeckan,  Clogher,  Maine, 
and  Beaulieu.  . Pop.  5,679. 

Tullyallen  . . Pop.  3,399. 

Darver . . Pop.  631. 

fra?ic«  Donagh,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Henry  Chester,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Treanor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Woods. 

Small  landholders,  and  in 
Tillages  lords  of  the  soil. 

In  general  the  holders  of 
small  farms. 

Landlords  of  cabins  gene- 
rally farmers. 

Generally  farmers. 

"£2  without  garden,  £2  10s. 
with  garden. 

£2  without  garden,  £2  10s. 
with  a garden. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabin.s, 
with  a garden,  £2\  without 
a garden,  from  £l  to  jfl  5s. 
each. 

The  latter  £.2  2s.  to  £3, 
the  former  rated  witlr  the  - 
laud. 

Cabins  of  a poor  description ; 
furniture  generally  very  bad  ; 
bedding  uncomfortable. 

Clay  walls,  thatched  ; furni- 
ture and  bedding  wretched. 

Generally  of  mud ; furniture 
scarcely  any,  except  a stool 
or  two  and  one  fot.  Very 
seldom  supplied  with  bed- 
steads; bed-clothes  very  scanty 
and  of  the  worst  description. 

Some  mud,  some  stone,  but 
generally  better  than  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  Straw 
beds  in  general. 

Must  labour,  when  called 
upon,  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Must  labour,  when  required, 
until  rent  is  paid  ; in  many 
instances  not  required. 

It  is  usual,  but  not  always, 
to  require  labour  in  lieu  of 
part  of  rent. 

I hear  of  no  duiy-labour. 

Not  many  instances. 

It  is  not  a practice  in  this 
parish. 

In  about  20  instances  two 
families  reside  in  the  same 
cabin. 

I have  never  heard  of  any 
instance. 

General  condition  deterio- 
rated; want  of  employment  in 
the  linen  trade.  Population 
increasing. 

1 

Condition  very  much  disim- 
proved,  many  small  land- 
holders being  then  manufac- 
turers oflinen,  which  is  almost 
totally  lost.  The  population 
has  very  much  increased. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
not  improved,  but  much  de- 
teriorated, since  the  year  1815, 
for  want  of  general  employ- 
ment, and  from  low  wages. 
Population  increasing. 

The  rent  very  oppressive  in 
the  present  state  of  the  mar- 
kets, and,  of  course,  the  people 
feel  it.  I am  of  opinion  the 
population  has  been  station- 
ary for  some  years. 

Peaceable  until  last  year, 
when  it  became  disturbed. 

One  of  the  most  peaceable 
parishes  in  this  county  until 
last  year,  when  it  became  dis- 
turbed, but  not  to  any  extent. 

This  parish  peaceable  during 
that  period,  except  part  of 
last  winter. 

Always  peaceable  until  last 
year,  rrhen  some  of  the  small 
farmers’  sons  thought  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  create  dis- 
turbances cm  the  score  oftithes, 
and  committed  many  excesses. 

No. 

None. 

No  savings’  banks  or  benefit 
society  in  this  parish. 

We  have  no  savings'  bank. 

No, 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
this  parish. 

Ours  is  a rural  district,  with 
two  small  hamlets ; no  pawn- 
broker. 

Public  houses  seven.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

Seven.  Illicit  distillation  not 
practised  here. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
three.  No  illicit  distillation 
in  this  parish. 

But  one  public  house.  1 
have  never  heard  that  it  did. 
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Dromislcen,  Darver,  &c. 
Pop,  5,084. 

Manfleldstown  . Pop.  1,062. 

1,  • TV  Union  of  Kilmessoii  and 

G.ltnm  , , Pop.  716.  M.ceto,™  . . Pop. 

Rev.  John  Rogers,  p.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Garstin. 

Rev.  John  Low. 

Rev.  St.  G.  C.  Irvine. 

Farmers  generally. 

Generally  small  farmers. 

Generally  the  farmers. 

Generally  farmersor  dealere, 

Without  land  usual  rent  £2 ; 
with  land  the  rent  of  cabin  is 
ordinarily  included  in  rent  of 
land- 

£2  without  land  ; when  land 
is  set  with  a cabin  £2  is  added 
to  the  rent  of  the  land. 

From  £2  to  £3  with  a small 
garden,  say  10  to  40  perches; 
from  ^1  to  £l  lOi.  without 
land. 

It  varies  from  £l  to  £3,  the 
high  rent  always  aliowinn'a 
garden  of  half  a rood,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Generally  of  very  mean  de- 
scription, and  badly  furnished. 
There  are  in  many  cases  bed- 
steads, but  bedding  anything 
but  comfortable. 

Thewallsare  ofclay,  thatched 
with  straw,  very  poorly  fur- 
nished. Bedsteads  are  very 
general,  but  few  have  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Mud-walled,  and  thatched; 
generally  furnished  with  an 
old  dresser  and  a few  stools, 
not  always  with  a table.  Ge- 
nerally supplied  with  a bed- 
stead and  blankets  ; the  bed  is 
of  straw. 

Mud- wall  houses, and  thatch; 
generally  speaking,  provided 
with  straw  beds  and  coarse 
blanketing:  many,  at  least 
the  jioorest,  are  without  them, 
at  least  of  good  ones. 

It  is  usual  to  have  the  rent 
paid  by  work  at  the  current 
rate  of  wages. 

I think  those  who  pay  the 
above  rents  are  not  expected 
to  give  duty-labour,  but  are 
paid  the  usual  wages  when 
employed;  if  duty-labour  is 
required  it  is  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Almost  all  of  the  poorer 
class  work  in  their  rent;  and 
some,  who  are  small  dealers 
in  various  ways,  paylheir  rent 
in  money. 

49, 

Not  ill  one  instance. 

In  four  houses  or  cabins, 
two  families  in  each. 

I believe  in  very  few,  except 
where  an  apartment  is  taken 
by  a lodger,  and  paid  for, 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  decidedly  deteriorated:  many 
causes  might  be  assigned  ; but  the 
total  destruction  of  linen  manufac- 
ture, which  threw  so  many  hands, 
men,  women,  and  cliildten,  out  of 
employment,  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  it.  The  population  is 
not  increased,  for  the  reason  as- 
signed in  answer  to  tj,UBry  No.  29. 
Appendix  F. 

Rather  deteriorated,  owing 
principally  to  the  want  of  em- 
ployment in  the  linen  trade. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Condition  stationary.  Po- 
pulation increasing. 

Of  course  1 should  saythat 
, the  poor  are  worse  off  since 
. 1815,  not  having  so  much 
work  or  so  high  wages.  The 
population  nearly  the  same, 
many  having  gone  to  Ame- 
rica. 

The  parish  has  been  peace-  ' 
8ble,except  in  the  winter  of  1832  and 
1833,  when  a few  young  men  mani- 
fested a tendency  to  riot:  a:iy  dispo- 
sition to  outrage  could  have  beetr  at 
once  checkeil,  had  the  persons  in  au- 
thority here  actively  done  their  duty. 

This  parish  has  only  been  ' 
disturbed  in  the  harvest  and 
winter  of  1832. 

Peaceable  in  general;  there 
were  great  outrages  committed 
upon  a farm,  which  the  tenant 
deserted  greatly  in  debt,  and 
a few  lesser  ones  on  different 
occasions. 

It  has  been  very  peaceable 
hilherlo  ; and  at  present,  ex- 
cept during  the  tithe  war. 

None. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not  any. 

None. 

None. 

10  licensed  public  houses.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  illicit 
distillation  in  the  parish. 

Three.  There  is  no  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

One  public  house  licensed  ; 
I suspect  spirits  are  sold  in 
several  others.  I have  never 
known  illicitdistillatioii  in  it. 

2-8  ; they  are  rapidly  in* 
creasing  just  now:  hithedo 
there  were  about  four  to  seven 
licensed;  now  licences  are 
more  easily  obtained. 
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Agher  . . . Pop-  360. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  1,266. 

Moyglere  . . Pop.  417. 

Killagh  . . Pop.  2,221. 

Rev.  John  KeUettJ^ 

Rev.  B.  Tighe  Gregory. 

Rev.  Arthur  Ardagh. 

Rev.  Thomas  O'Rorltc. 

Cliiel'landlords. 

A bad,  oppressive,  low,  do- 
mineering class  of  miiWle-men  ; the 
object  of  what  is  termed  “ creating 
a faction  around  a man,”  or  the 
pride  of  having  a tenanlry,  has  mul- 
tiplied cottiers  latterly  of  the  worst 
description. 

Graziers,  who  have  only  a 
few  cabins  for  their  herdsmen. 

They  are  generally  small  lar- 
raers  holding  from  10  to  20 
acres  of  laud  ; and  the  cabins 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
most  comfortless  description. 

105.  without  land;  £Z 
per  acre  with  land. 

With  laud  £2  10s.  per  an- 
num ; without  £2, 

£2. 

There  is  generally  a small 
garden  of  about  20  perches  of 
ground  with  each  cabin;  the 
rent  about  £2  per  annum. 

In  this  parish  mostly  lime 
and  stone,  poorly  furnished. 
Not  supplied  with  bedsteads 
or  bedding. 

Mud  walls,  thatched;  two 
' rooms.  Those  best  off,  oven  the 
farmers,  have  little  taste  for  furni- 
ture, domesfic  comforts,  or  cleanli- 
ness ; most  of  fhem,  however,  have  a 
i dresser,  table,  some  stools,  a chair 
i “ for  any  of  the  ijuality  who  may 
come  in,”  a truckle  bedstead  or  two, 
paillasse  or  two,  and  blankets,  with 
do  not  drink  have  everything  more 
tion.  a feather  bed  and  good  (juilt. 

The  walls  universally  built  of 
clay  or  mud,  badly  furnished  ; 
and  bedsteads  and  bedding,  if 
any,  indifferent  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

In  this  parisli  built  of  stone 
icithout  mortar,  pervious  to 
every  blast  of  wind  unless 
stopped  with  clay;  scarcely 
an  article  of  decent  furniture. 

! Nobedding.but  awad  ofstraw 
not  changed  perhaps  for  a year, 
and  little  bed-clothes  but  the 
clothes  worn  during  the  day. 

a few  domestic  utensils  : those  who 
snug,  and  usually  possess,  in  addi- 

They  work  for  their  land- 
lords; they  hold  their  cabins 
and  land  at  the  will  of  their 
landlords.  No  duty-labour 

required  in  lieu  of  rent. 

None.  No,  never. 

1 Generally  labour  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

I don’t  know  of  collages 
held  on  other  conditions  than 
those  I have  ineiilioiied. 

There  are  no  instances  where 
two  or  more  families  reside  in 
the  same  cabin. 

I do  not  believe  in  any  in- 
stance. 

Seldom  or  never  two  families 
in  same  cabin. 

I don’t  know  of  any  such. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  pretty  much 
as  it  was  before  ISIS.  The 
population  not  increasing. 

Improved,  there  being  much 
more  labour  in  consequence  of 
file  tithe  composition  carried 
into  effect  there  in  1824.  In- 
creasing rapidly,  five  births  to 
one  death. 

Stationary  I think.  Nei- 
ther I believe. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  house- 
holders gi'eatly  deteriorated 

was  a good  demand  for  every  article,  particularly  for* 
pork,  butte.r,  and  grain,  and  there  were  several  ways 
of  making  money  that  do  not  now  exist.  I consider 
the  labourers  who  get  employment  beilcr  off,  as  the 
rate  of  wages  is  not  changed,  and  provisions  are 
mnch  cheaper. 

My  parish  has  been  peace- 
able during  that  period. 

Frequently  disturbed  at  in- 
tervals— clouds  and  sunshine. 

Quite  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  remai  k- 
ably  peaceable  at  all  limes. 

No  savinss’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  this  parish. 

No. 

Nothing  of  the  kind, 

There  is  not  any  savings’ 
bank  in  tliis  parish  ; the  few 
who  are  enabled  to  make  any 
deposits  make  them  in  the 
Old  Castle  savings’  bank. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  parish. 

No. 

No  such  thing. 

I have  never  heard  of  any 
pawnbrokers’  shops  in  a coun- 
try parish. 

Not  one  public  house  in  the 
parish.  Illicit  distillation  does 
uot  prevail. 

* This  parish  is  betterreijulated 
‘he  parish:  The 
retura  ilifferiBg  from  this  return. 

Two  licensed;  ten  unlicensed, 
where  illicit  whiskey  is  retailed,  and 
whicli  get  ton  limes  the  custom  of 
the  former,  wilhout  contributing 
anj'thiusr  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  illicit  distillation 
in  the  parish ; the  whiskey  all 
comes  from  Lougwood. 

than  many  other  parishes,  owing  chiefl 
parish  of  Agher  is  united  to  Laracor  i 

Not  one  public  house  in  the 
parish;  nor  any  illicit  dis- 
tillation, as  far  as  I know. 

y to  the  attention  and  kindness  shown 
;^iii  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

I don’t  know  of  move  than 
one  public  house ; nor  do  X 
think  illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails to  any  extent,  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  it  does  in  the 
adjoining  parishes. 

lo  tliem  by  John  Pratt  Wiater,  Esq., 
; clergyman),  which  may  account  fur  a 
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liillagh  . . 'Pop.  2.221. 

Oldeastle  (including  town). 
Pop.  4,718. 

Colpe  . . 1,970. 

Colpe  and  Kilsharvan. 
Pop.  2,457. 

Edward  Rotheram,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Thomas  Baliershy,  Esq.  J.  p. 
Rev.  N.  J.  Hatpin. 

Thomas  Brodigan,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Murray. 

In  many  cases,  persons  as 
poor  as  their  tenants. 

Tlie  lower  sort  of  land- 
holders in  general ; tlie  weal- 
thier landholders  provide 
houses  for  their  labourers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

From  £l  to  £2  for  a cabin 
with  20  perches  of  garden. 

For  a cabin,  w ith  half  u-rood 
of  garden,  from  £l  10s.  to 
X'2;  for  ditto,  without  garden, 
£1. 

From  £l  10^.  to£3  Ss. 

From  £2  to  £3. 

They  are  buill  of  clay  or 
stone  ; furniture  of  the  worst 
description.  Bedsteads  are 
not  common,  and  the  bed  is 
composed  of  straw. 

Cabins  built  of  rude  stones 
cemented  with  mud,  and 
thatched  with  straw  : furni- 
ture a few  stools,  a basket 
and  pot,  sometimes  a dresser. 
Few  have  bedsteads ; beds  of  st 
Naper,  the  only  resident  laiidlc 
of  tins  class  for  many  years  back, 
price,  a certain  quantity  of  bed 

' Of  mild  raid  straw.  Some 
have  bedsfearls  and  comfort- 
able bedding,  others  not, 

Of  clay  and  straw,  Not  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding. 

raworchaff;  covering  bad;  Mr. 
ird,  has  improved  the  condition 
, by  distributing  annually,  at  half 
-clothes  and  wearing  apparel. 

This  question  I cannot  an- 
swer j the  labourers  on  my 
farms  have  their  houses  and 
gardens  free  of  rent;  and  I pay 
them  wages  the  same  as  if  they 
had  not  those  advantages. 

Farm  labourers  in  regular 
employ  and  having  bouses,  are 
bound  to  ihoic  employers  to  wotic 
through  the  year  at  stated  wages, 
and  so  pul  in  their  rent  by  their 
labour:  otherwise  there  is  no  such 
thing  known  in  this  parish  as  ilulij- 
Kor/i,  or  work  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Some  hold  at  yearly  rents, 
others,  engaged  for  the  year, 
hold  free  of  rent  at  reduced 
wages.  In  most  cases,  rent 
is  paid  by  labour. 

In  labour  and  cash. 

I cannot  tell ; but  am  in- 
clined to  think  not  many,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  parents  and 
married  children. 

In  about  78  or  SO  instances. 

In  six  cases. 

Eight  in  the  parish  of  Colpe, 
none  in  Kilsharvan. 

I think  the  poorer  classes 
about  the  same  for  the  last  10 
years;  I do  not  feel  I can 
Jbrm  a correct  judgment  far- 
ther back.  The  population,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  increasing, 

. We  consider  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  improved 
since  the  peace  in  respect  of 
their  dvvellings  and  clothing; 
articles  of  clothing  and  provi- 
sion (such  as  they  use)  being 
cheaper.  The  population  is 
certainly  increasing. 

Their  condition  is  stationary, 
if  not  improved.  The  popu- 
lation slowly  increasing. 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

It  has  been  peaceable,  but 
■with  some  exceptions. 

Uniformly  peaceable. 

The  demand  for  labour  hav- 
ing equalled  the  supply,  our 
population  have  never  been 
tainted  with  rustic  insubordi- 
nation, or  political  combina- 
tion. 

Peaceable. 

The  inhabitants  oflhis  parish 
make  use  of  the  Oldeastle 
savings’  baiik. 

There  is  one  benefit  society  ; 
its  funds  very  low;  there  is 
also  a savings’  bank,  very 
prosperous,  and  in  high  con- 
fidence; the  principal  depo- 
sitors are  servants  and  sinail 
farmers. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  one. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  only  one  licensed 
public  house  that  I know  of  in 
my  parish  ; there  are  a num- 
ber of  unlicensed  houses,  in 
which  spirituous  liquors  are 
sold.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails to  a great  extent. 

20  licensed  public  houses; 
there  are  probably  as  many 
more  unlicensed  for  the  sale  of 
poteen.  Tliere  was  a great  deal 
of  illicit  distillation  last  year  ; 
it  still  prevails,  but  has  lately 
been  checked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  revenue  police. 

Four.  No. 

Four. 
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ponore  . . Pop.  1,191. 

Julianstown  . . Pop.  736. 

Union  of  Kentstown. 
Pop.  844. 

Kilsharvan  . . Pop.  4S7. 

}J.  B-  Coddington,  Esq.  J.  P. 

Rev.  William.  Vandeleur. 

Rev.  Richard  George. 

■A}idr(nv  ArmslroJtg,  Esq. 

■fiddle-men. 

Small  farmers. 

1 

They  are  generally  under- 
lenants.  1 

The  landed  proprietors  and 
'armers. 

From  £1  williout,  and 

£2  to  £2  10s.  with  a garden. 

Without  gardens,  from 
£l  105.  to  ; scarcely  any 

with  land. 

From  £1  105.  to  £2  without 
land,  £4  or  £4  4s.  with  laud. 

The  average  rent  without 
land  £2  ; few  cabins  have  any 
land  attached. 

Builtofmud ; furnished  with 
dresser,  cupboard,  table,  faecl- 
steadsand  paillasse,  and  stools. 
Generally  no  bedsteads,  but  a 
bundle  of  straw  aud  blanket. 

Generally  speaking,  thatched 
mud  walls;  in  few  instances, 
stone  and  lime ; and  but 
poorly  furnished. 

None  of  them  are  furnished, 
few  of  them  are  weather-proof, 
and  the  floors  of  almost  all 
deplorahltj  icet,  and  ruinous 
to  the  cottagers'  health. 

Generally  mud  and  thatched: 
fumituro  consists  of  a dresserj 
a table,  a few  stools,  and  one 
or  two  slump  bedsteads,  chaff 
beds,  blankets,  &c. 

Not  usual  to  pay  rent  in 
■ duty-labour. 

For  a specified  rent  exclu- 
sively. Duty-work  is  not 
known  in  this  quarter. 

The  rent  is  frequently  paid 
by  labour;  but  labour  is  never 
conditional  or  obligatory. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  in  this 
parish. 

It  is  very  rare  in  this  ])arish 
for  two  families  to  live  in  the 
same  house,  though  they  some- 
times divide  the  house  by  a 
partition,  and  open  a second 
door  to  the  street. 

This  very  rarely  occurs. 

In  half  a dozen,  at  the  ut- 
most. 

None. 

Their  clothing  decidedly  im- 
proved, also  many  more  read 
and  write.  Population  much 
as  it  was;  but,  not  having  the 
census,  can’t  speak  with  cer- 
tainty: by  the  last  census 
there  are  1,100  persons. 

No  apparent  change  on  that 
account.  It  is  increasing  of 
course. 

Tlie  state  of  the  poor  cer- 
tainly not  improved  in  any 
respect.  Population  increased. 

Tiie  general  condition  vastly 
improved,  tlie  people  being 
better  fed  and  dad.  Increas- 

Peaceable. 

Rather  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable  at  all  limes. 

None  in  this  parish  ; but  the 
savings’  bank  in  Drogheda  is 
open  to  persons  who  wish  to 
invest  their  money  in  this  way 

No  such  bank:  there  are 
three  benefit  societies,  sup- 
ported by  the  labouring  class. 

There  is  no  such  bank. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  such  shop. 

None. 

Pour.  It  does  not  prevail 
or  even  exist. 

Five  public  houses.  No  il- 
licit distillation  in  this  part  o: 
the  country. 

There  is  no  licensed  house  ol 
f this  nature  in  (he  parish.  No 
illicit  distillation  is  practised, 
but  a great  quantity  of  illicit 
spirit  was  sold  here  in  the  last 
year. 

' Not  a licensed  public  house 

1 in  this  parish ; there  are  four 
, houses  where  whiskey  is  re- 
; tailed.  No  illicit  distillation. 

1002 
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Painstown  and  Ardmuichan. 
Pop.  2,244. 

United  parislies  of  Stamullen, 
Moorchureh,  Julianstowii, 
and  Ballj’gart  . Pop.  3,162. 

Kentstown,  Denistown,  and 
Ballymagarvey  . Pop.  844. 

Kilmoon  and  Piercetown  Land;- 
Pop.  1,545. 

Rev.  Georg'e  Brabazon. 

Rev.  Falrich  Nowlan,  p.  p. 

Sir  W.  M.  Somerville,  Bart.  d.  l 

. Rev.  William  Coddington. 

The  farmers;  there  are  but 
few  cabins  in  the  parish  occu- 
pied by  labourers  depending 
on  chance  work. 

They  are,  in  general,  the 
poorer  description  of  small 
landholders. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

.For  a cabin  and  cabbage 
garden  from  £l  to  £'2. 

Rent  of  cabins,  without  land, 
varies  from£l  10s. to £3;  the  gene- 
ral rate  is  from  £2  to  £2  10s.; 
scarcely  any  with  land,  escept  the 
few  referred  to  in  Answer  No.  4, 
Appendix  D : one  proprietor  charges 
fur  good  cabins  to  liis  trailesmen 
and  labourers  as  high  as  £5,  late 
currency- 

From  £\  lOi'.  to  £2  with- 
out laud;  in  other  instances 
the  price  is  regulated  by  the 
quantum  of  land. 

A cabin  with  a rood  of  land 
about  £2;  a cabin  without 
any  land  about  £l  10s. 

* 

Mud,  furnished  as  the  inha- 
bitants can  afford.  Mostly 
bedsteads ; bedding  very  mo- 
derate ; two  or  three  stools,  a 
table,  and  dresser. 

Mostly  mud  walls,  and  (still 
with  the  exception  in  No.  4,  Ap- 
pendix D)  badly  ventilated;  fiirni- 
tiire  poor  and  scanty.  Almost  all 
have  some  description  of  bedsteads  ; 
the  bedding,  except  a few  of  the 
very  poorest,  a single  or  double 
dirty  blanket,  an  old  patched  quilt 
or  counterpane,  with  a something 
of  linen  or  woollen  to  cover  the 
straw  on  which  they  lie. 

The  cabins  are  miserable 
enough.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  not  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  or  with  what  would 
be  called  comfortable  bedding, 
though,  perhaps,  the  inmates 
may  be  sufficiently  covered: 
the  cabins  are  better  than  the 
generality  in  this  country. 

Striven  walks,  thatched  with 
straw;  very  badly  furnished. 
Few  bedsteads ; bad  bedduiir. 

None,  unless  to  give  the 
landlord  labour  in  the  hurried 
times  at  the  rate  going.  No 
duty-labour. 

No  conditions  that  I am 
aware  of.  No  duty-labour. 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  in  addition  to,  and  in 
lieu  of,  rent. 

A cabin  and  garden,  contain- 
ing three  or  four  perches  of 
land,  two  roods  of  potato 
laud,  worth  £4,  and  6d.  per 
per  day.  Duty-labour  is  not 
usual. 

The  number  varies ; there 
may  be,  on  an  average,  12. 

At  the  most  10  cabins,  with 
two  families  in  each. 

I cannot  exactly  say;  it  is 
not  usual  to  find  two  families 
ill  a cabin. 

I don’t  know  any  instance. 

Much  the  same ; if  any 
change,  it  is  for  the  better.  Hither 
increasi  ng. 

6d.  to  8d.  per  <1»>- ; oil  lliose  pood  ctiJtoi 
b'o,  4,  Appendix  D.  Tlie  population  is  o: 

As  far  as  my  own  observa- 

dUion' orth“'itL°om?ie  been 

:.  witliin  wbich  period  iheir  condilion  is  wor 

iDfo™\liIu”ofTiukii^“'’l  “ ^ 

Ibc  cleanliness  of  tlie°pwi?b5lMn  1!^="  m?: 
ition  in  tlio  prices  of  aiTicuUiiral  produce,  t 

aSt^thc«"en's?of‘'kicping^ 
ns^linvc'becn  abolislied,  with  tlie  axceptiou 

Improved.  The  population 
is,  I should  say,  on  the  increase,  but 

e,  10  consequence  or  tlie  low  j, rices  of  uK.v 

I became  acquainted  with 
this  parish  in  the  5'ear  1826 ; 
since  which  time  I see  no 
alteration  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  poor:  there  is  a 
TOTAL  destitution  of  the  chief 
thing  necessary  to  improve  it, 
viz.  a resident  gentry.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable,  thanks 
to  the  presence  of,  the  em- 
ployment given,  and  the  com- 
forts ditfiised,  by  a resident 
gentry. 

Peaceable. 

The  parish  very  peaceable. 

None. 

There  are  three  benefit  so- 
cieties; Juiianstown,  established  in 
1S03,  Stainallen  in  I79G,  and  Gor- 
mansfown  in  1823,  all  composed  of 

No. 

There  is  not  a savings'  bank. 

lauoutets  and  a tew  tradesmen.  They  have  printed  rules,  and  admit  none  but  persons  of  gooil  character : • 
the  Juiianstown  society,  in  1825,  had  120  members,  now  only  12;  the  Stamullen,  in  IS25,  had  40,  now 
29  members  ; Gormansfown,  as  it  is  confined  to  his  Lordship’s  labourers  and  tradesmen,  keeps  up  its 
number,  24:  the  principal  rules  of  all  are,  each  member  pays  Is.  per  month  ; in  sickness,  every  member 
is  allowed  6s.  per  week ; on  the  death  of  a member  or  his  wife,  the  survivor  is  paid  £2  to  defray  funeral 
expenses,  and  Is,  from  every  member. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  either  of  the  parishes 
in  the  union. 

Three.  Distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

Four  licensed  public  houses ; 
occasionally  .a  “ sheebcen,”  or  un- 
licensed house,  is  opened  privately 
for  a short  time  ; as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes known  to  the  magistrates  or 
Human  Catholic  clergy,  it  is  put 
down:  beer  bouses,  in  general,  sell 
spirituous  li(piors  privately.  No 
illicit  distillation, 

I think'there  is  not  one  public 

bouse  iu  tins  parish,  neither  does  illicit 
disULIntion  pnwail;  hut  tliero  is  u iinujljer 
of  whut  are  called  '*  sftcebe':n  /loupes'  in  liiu 
ncishbourliood,  wliich  are  a curse  lo  tlic 
and  most  ihonoraliaing  in  their  elTects. 
drink  tvhat  should  go  to  tire  sn|))Kjit  of  his  ' 
the  resort  of  tlie  dissolute  and  deiiravcil.  of  tl 
venture  strongly  lo  recommenu  lo  tile  Co' 

uLhcvivisc  their  good  iulontious  will  be  iu  li ; 

Three  in  Kilmoon;  none  m 
Piercetown.  It  does  uof ; I don  t 
know  an  instance  of  it. 

iiKiucilig  die  lahouier  lo  spend  m 
•rife  ami  family!  Ihey  arc,  hesWes. 
le  vag.ihoml  and  the  vobher:  I "ill 
mniissioiK  ts  the  adoption  of  some 
he  jmt  down  in  a summary  manner; 

;rcat  measure  haiUed. 
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LEINSTER — County  Meath — Baronies  Upper  Duleeb,  Dunboyne,  Lower  Kells. 


jloorechurch  . . Pop.  1,009. 


R.  Pepper,  Esq.  J.  p. 


The  fee  proprietors. 


^2  without  land,  and  ifundei 
an  acre  £l  per  rood  in  ad- 
dition to  the  house  rent. 


Mud  walls,  thatched  roofs  i 
badly  furnished.  Bad  bed- 
steads anti  covering;  at  the 
same  time  have  what  is  requi- 


Duiiboyne  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  2,698. 


Henry  Hamiiton,  Esq.  j.  p. 


Samuel  GorneW,  jun.  Esq.j.p, 


In  the  town  of  Dunboyne  and 
the  villages,  of  the  middle  and 
inferior  rank ; in  the  country, 
the  farmers. 


For  a cabin,  with  a rood  of 
land,  £3  10s. ; cabin,  with- 
out a garden,  £2  10s, 


site. 


By  the  year,  if  under  one 
acre.  No  duty-labour. 


Not  more  than  three. 


Improved  in  appearance, 
cleanliness,  and  dress.  In- 
creasing fast,  the  average  of 
each  family  six. 


In  general  mud  walls, 
thatched  with  straw,  many  of 
them  in  a very  uncomfortable 
state,  and  very  poorly  fur- 
nished. In  general  beds  of 
straw,  and  bad  covering. 


man  cannot  leave  his  mas- 
ter's work  ; but  I never  heard 
of  duty-work  in  this  line  of 
life. 


Dunboyne  and  Kilbride.* 
Pop.  2,698. 


Rather  under  the  middle 
class. 


Moyualty  . .Pop.  5.917. 


Rov.  Philip  Farrily,  p.  p. 


Generally  of  the  middle  class 
of  tanners. 


£2  1 Os.  without,  and  £3  15s. 
with  a small  garden,  yearly. 


Generally  miserable  cabins, 
and  badly  furnished. 


No  duty-labour  required  in 
this  parish. 


I cannot  tell,  but  am 
formed  creditably  there 
very  few  instances. 


I conceive  the  condition  of 
the  poor  stationary.  Rather 
increasing;  but  the  enume- 
rator, Mr.  Moore,  states  not 
to  a great  extent. 


In  a good  many;  in  the 
lages,  perhaps  15  or  20. 


From  £l  10s.  to  £2  each 
avilhout  land  ; and  from 
£2  2s.  to  £5  3s.  with  a 
small  cabbage  garden. 


Some  are  built  with  stone 
and  mortar,  but  are  princi- 
pally built  with  clay  and  straw, 
mixed  together  (called  mud 
walls).  Very  few  cabins  have 
bedsteads ; but  straw  on  the 
floor,  and  miserable  bedding. 


None;  and  the  instances  re- 
quiring duty-labour,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rent,  very  few. 


About  15,  where  two  fami- 
lies reside  in  one  cabin. 


Condition  stationary.  Popu- 
lation increasing. 


Deteriorated,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  want  of  employment, 
and  the  low  prices  of  flax  and 
yarn,  by  the  rearing  and  ma- 
nufacture of  which  the  poorer 
classes,  in  general,  supported 
and  clothed  themselves  and 
their  children.  Population 
stationary. 


Very  peaceable,  unless  r 
awhiskey  house. 


Very  peaceable. 


I conceive  very  peaceable; 
and  Mr.  Moore,  who  was 
chief  constable  from  1810  till  I. 
the  change  of  the  Police  Act,  and  liigh  constable  to  the 
present  day,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  with  the  exceptio" 
of  one  anti-tithe  meeting  in  1832. 


Generally  peaceable,  with 
some  little  trifling  distuib- 


No  savings’  bank ; one 
benefit  society,  greatly  on  llie 
decline  of  late.  Small  and 
also  • comfortable  labourers 
and  farmers. 


None. 


None. 


Two ; and  if  there  were  none 
it  would  be  much  betlei-,  as 
all  mischief  proceeds  from 
them,  and  considerably  adds 
to  their  poverty.  No  illicit 
distillation. 


I have  inquired,  and  learn 
there  are  17  public  houses. 
Certainly  illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  a single  instance  for 
a great  length  of  time. 


16  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 


Four.  Illicit  dislillatioiidoes 
prevail  in  this  parish. 


•e  in  want  of  Bring  than  any  Ollier  necessary,  there  being  no  bog:  they  find  it  impossible  to  procure  coal,  and 

when  they  cannot  plunder  hedges  and  plantations;  and  on  account  of  this  plunder  the  general  aspect 


The  lower  orders  in  this  parish  , 
generally  bum  dried  ihistles  and  dried 
ol  this  parish  is  very  bleak, 
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Moynahy  . . Pop.  5,917. 

Dulane  and  Loughan. 
Pop.  5,298.^ 

Union  of  Kells  (including 
Town).  . . Pop.  6,839. 

Kilskyre  . . Pop-  4,537. 

llev.  Wm.  Kellett. 

Rev.  John  Sheridan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Christopher  Darby. 

Rev.  Charles  Osbwne, 

Some  are  gentlemen  or 
farmers  who  provirie  cabins 
for  their  labourers;  others  are 
poor  farmers  who  let  cottages 
to  help  them  to  make  up  their 
rent. 

The  poorer  classes  of  farmers 
or  landholders. 

Two  descriptions  of  persons, 
one  of  gentry  and  farmers,  the 
other  class-men,  who  have 
taken  land  in  small  villages 
and  built  cabins. 

In  most  instances  the  tenant 
in  occupation  holding  in  gene- 
ral small  farms. 

A cabin  with  a small  cabbage 
garden  usually  lets  for  40^. 
a-year. 

A cabin  witbabout20  perches 
of  laud  £3  10s. ; aeabin  with- 
out any  land  £'2  per  year, 

Without  land  10s.  to  £2, 

with  a cabbage  garden  of 
about  an  eighth  of  an  acre 
£3. 

From  £2  to  £2  10s.  without 
land ; where  there  is  land  it 
pays  rent  according  to  value 
of  laud. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  clay 
or  stones,  and  thatched  with 
straw;  they  are  not  supplied 
with  bedsteads  or  any  kind  of 
furniture. 

Some  are  built  with  stone  and 
clay  mortar,  but  the  greater 
number  wiih  clay,  (called  mud 
wall,)  very  badly  covered  with 
straw  or  rashes,  some  with 
furze;  few  have  bedsteads, 
bedding  straw,  covering  very 
bad ; wretched  furniture. 

Mud  cabins,  generally  thatch- 
ed, very  badly  furnished;  few 
bedsteads  and  bad  betiding  : 
the  farmers’  cabins  much  bet- 
ter. 

Little  better  than  pig-styes, 
without  bedsteads  or  bedding, 

In  some  cases  labourers  hold 
their  cabins  and  potato  land 
at  a low  rate  in  consequence 
of  being  bound  to  labour 
through  the  year  at  low  wages; 
but  there  is  no  duty-labour. 

They  hold  at  a fixed  rent 
from  year  to  year,  .which  they 
pay  in  cash,  and  not  upon  any 
other  condition.  No  duty- 
work. 

Duty-labour  not  known  ; 
they  are  tenants  at  will,  and 
all  pay  money  rent. 

Where  living  under  farmers 
their  rent  of  cabin  is  deducted  out  of 
wages;  butwhenthey  merely reuta 
cabin,  without  being  hired  spuciolly 
for  daily  labour,  I have  heard  of  no 
instance  where  they  arc  bound  to  do 
anythiugadditionalor  in  lieu  of  tent, 

There  are  many,  but  I can- 
not state  the  number. 

About  20  cabins  have  two 
families  in  each. 

In  Uie  small  villages  almost 
every  cabin  has  more  than 
one  family  hi  it,  not  so  in  the 
farmers’  cabins. 

I consider  the  number  great, 
but  to  speak  accurately  I can- 
not. 

I think  the  condition  of  the  ' 
poorer  classes  in  my  parish  is 
deteriorated  since  the  year 
1813;  more  of  them- used  to 
keep  cows  than  do  now, 
owing,  I suppose,  to  the  want 
of  einployineiit.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing  except  on 
the  large  farms. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  deteriorated  much 
since  the  year  1815  for  want 
of  employment.  The  popu- 
lation has  not  iucvsased  much 
the  last  seven  years  in  this  pa- 
rish, it  has  rather  decreased 
within  the  last  two  years. 

Those  I have  consulted  say 
the  condition  is  worse,  but  I 
there  is  great  difference  of  i 
opinion  on  this  point;  in  one  ' 
villagelhepoorare  much  worse 
off,  from  alarge  factory  having 
stopped  work;  the  wages  are 
lower  since  the  peace,  but 
provisions  much  cheaper.  Po- 
pulation increased. 

To  speak  of  the  last  fire 
years,  being  only  that  length 
of  time  ill  the  parish,  I should 
say  their  condition  is,  if  any 
thing,  on  the  decline,  their 
houses  seem  in  a worse  state, 
and  their  little  children  worse 
clothed.  Population  on  the 
increase. 

There  have  been  many  acts  of 
violence  and  outrage  commit- 
ted during  that  period,  but  the 
parish  is  peaceable  at  present. 

These  parishes  are  remark- 
ably peaceable,  and  have  been 
so  since  1820,  but  before  then 
there  were  Ribborimen  in 
great  numbei's. 

Peaceable  ; the  people  here 
are  peaceably  disposed ; there 
was  but  one  Whitefoot  out- 
rage during  all  the  disturb- 
ance. 

It  is,  generally  speaking, 
peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  in  this 
parish,  but  there  is  one  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Kells, 
which  is  well  conducted,  and 
is  piospering. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank 
and  a poor  loan,  both  pros- 
pering; servants,  small  deal- 
ers, and  poor  cabin  keepers. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  only  four  licensed 
public  houses  in  thi.s  parish, 
but,  I believe,  there  are  many 
houses  where  spirituous  li- 
quors are  retailed ; these  are 
called  sheehcen  houses. 

There  is.  only  one  licensed 
public  house,  but,  there  are  a 
great,  number  not  licensed  who 
retail  illicit  whiskey.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  to  a very 
great  extent. 

About  15  licensed  now  ; no- 
tices served  foraboutas  many 
more;  this  number  far  ex- 
ceeded by  unlicensed  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

10  or  12.  It  does  to  a S»‘ 
extent. 
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Union  of  Athboy  (including 

Town)  . . Pop.  11,363. 

Athboy  and  Rathmore. 
Pop.  G,Sj2. 

Kildalkey  and  Killaconogan. 
Pop.  about  5,350. 

Cloiigill,  Kilshine,  Kilpatrick, 
Knock,  and  Drakestown. 
Pop.  2.955. 

Rev.  Robert  Noble. 

Rev.  James  Rickard,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  O'Connell,  p.  p. 

A.  H.  C.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Middle  class. 

They  consist  of  the  middle 
and  inferior  classes. 

Very  rarely  the  propriilors  of 
the  fee,  generally  their  ten- 

The  small  farmers. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £S  without 
land. 

The  usual  rent  is  from 
£l  10s.  to  ^3  for  cabins 
which  have  attached  to  them 
from  3 to  10  perches  of  laud. 

£l  without  land,  and  with 
land  an  average  rent  of  about 
£l  lOi.  ])er  acre  is  paid  in  ad- 
dition for  the  quantity  held. 

With  a small  garden  from 
£l  155.  to  £2  55.,  without 
from  £1  to  £l  105. 

Mud-wall  cabins,  thatched. 
Some  have  bedsteads,  others 

They  are  made  of  mud,  with- 
out any  rhimnoy  or  windows,  the 
walls  dark;  the  furniture  consists 
of  a few  stools,  and  some  trifling 
ariicles.  The  bedding,  for  the  most 
part,  straw  strewed  on  tlie  ground, 
or  laid  on  a few  slides  raised  some- 
what iVom  the  ground;  the  covet- 
ing very  bad. 

Very  bad,  built  of  clay,  badly 
thatched  with  straw,  in  some 
instances  with  furze;  they  con- 
tain nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  furniture.  The  beds 
are  generally  raised  from  tile 
gi'omid  ; the  bedding  very  mi- 
serable and  filthy. 

Generally  built  of  mud, 
which  the  people  consider  the 
warmest : the  furniture  in  ge- 
neral very  wretched;  but  the 
beds  and  bedding  generally 
good  and  warm. 

Giving  labour  at  the  usual 
rate : no  duty-labour  required. 

It  is  not  usual  to  charge  atiy 
extra  labour,  but  the  tenant 
occasionally  pays  his  rent 
partly  by  labour. 

The  labourers  who  are  per- 
manently engaged  are  bound  tu 
wurk  for  their  laiirllorda  at  a fixed 
hire  per  day ; no  duty-labour  is  re- 
quited ; the  rent  must  bo  paid  in 
cash  by  those  labourers  who  have 
not  work  I'rom  their  landlords. 

I never  heard  of  any  condi- 
tions except  for  rent  or  labour : 
I never  heard  of  duty-labour 
in  this  county. 

Impossible  to  state.' 

I snppo.se  about  50  or  60  in- 
stances may  be  shown  where 
two  families  are  resident  in 
the  same  cabin. 

In  25  instances. 

I do  not  know,  but  in  few,  if 
any. 

Population  increased ; con- 
dition stationary. 

I consider  their  condition  not 
improved  sincelSlS.  The  po- 
pulation is  rapidly  increasing. 

Worse  considerably,  and 
likely  to  be  still  worse.  The 
population  must  necessarily 
increase  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, in  the  absence  of  sub- 
letting, or  other  exterminating 
acts — evils  which  Imve  not  yet 
reached  us. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poori.s  stationary,  certainly  not 
worse,  if  lUit  perhaps  a little 
improx.ed.  1 should  say  ra- 
ther increasing. 

Peaceable. 

The  parishioners  are  gene- 
rally peaceable. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

Occasional  fights  have  oc- 
curred where  some  persons  have 
been  killed:  at  present  tolerably 
]ieacealdo,  though  these  parishes 
have,  within  the  last  three  years, 
been  much  disturbed. 

There  are  llwee'  loan  so- 
cieties, doing  much  good. 

None. 

We  have  no  society  of  the 
kind, 

No  savings’  bank  in  either 

No. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
either  union. 

I cannot  ascertain,  but  there 
ore  more  than  are  good  of 
them,  and  they  are  a great 
curse  to  the  country  j proba- 
bly there  are  30. 

Thepublic houses  iti  the  town 
of  Athboy  are  19  in  number, 
and  one  in  the  country,  be- 
sides a number  of  unlicensed 
hou.ses ; illicit  distillation  is 
not  prevalent  at  present  in  the 
parish. 

Eight  public  houses;  there 
.ire  aboot  eight  more  rmlirensed,  in 
which  whiskey  is  occasionally  sold, 
notwithstanding  ail  my  efforts  to 
the  contrary  ; the  latter  produce 
much  more  mischievous  effects  ; the 
Government  and  the  local  authori- 
ties seem  to  be  too  remiss  in  su[>- 
pressing  them.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 

There  are  five  licensed  public 
houses  in  the  two  unions ; 
I have  mentioned  two  in 
Kilpatrick,  one  in  Drakes- 
town,  and  two  in  Kilshine 
union. 
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CJoiigill  and  Kilshine. 
Pop.  260. 

Laracor  and  Gallo . Pop.  3,035 

Laracor  . . Pop.  2,395. 

Rathcore  . . Pop.  3,455. 

Rev.  A.  Blackbume. 

Rev.  Mathias  Kainen,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Trotter,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Richard  Ryan. 

Tlie  smaller  farmers. 

Ill  some  cases  the  proprie- 
tors, and  in  others  their  te- 
nants. 

They  are  comfortable  farm- 
ers and  graziers. 

Farmer's  men,  much  on  the 
same  level  as  the  labourers. 

From  £1  to  £2  per  annum  ; 
some  have  a small  garden. 

Cabins  with  the  smallest  plot 
of  land  £2  2s.,  without  any 
land  £1  10^. 

In  general  £l  IOj.  without 
land,  and  £3  with  land. 

Cabins  with  land  must  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  farms- 
a mere  cabin  lets  for  about 
£1  lt)«. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  mud, 
and  thatched  with  straw ; 
have  frequently  neither  win- 
dow nor  chimney.  In  gene- 
ral no  bedsteads,  and  no  com- 
forlable  bedding. 

They  are  of  a wretched 
description,  badly  thatched; 
walls  of  day;  no  furniture. 
They  lie  on  straw  or  rushes, 
on  the  ground,  in  many  in- 
stances only  covered  with  the 
rags  they  wear  during  the  day. 

Built  of  mud,  and  thatched  ; 
badly  furnished.  The  greater 
number  have  bedsteads ; the 
bod  consists  of  a bundle  of 
straw,  with  very  inferior  co- 
vering. 

Wretched  in  the  extreme- 
badly  built,  and  badly  tliatcli- 
ed;  mud  walls.  Without  bed- 
steads, and  without  comfort- 
able bedding. 

No  condition  but  that  of 
rent. 

This  depends  on  the  persons 
under  whom  they  live ; if  un- 
der a comfortable  farmer  they 
in  general  pay  their  rent  in 
labour. 

I think  all  are  now  let  011 
rents  merely. 

In  41  instances. 

I cannot  say. 

To  the  best  of  my  opinion 
they  are  worse  in  circum- 
stances, which  I attribute  to 
want  of  employment. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
much  worse  in  every  respect 
since  the  time  mentioned.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I was  not  acquainted  with 
the  parish  in  1815;  but, so  far 
as  the  labouring  classes  are 
concerned,  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  internal  state  ofirish  affairs 
during  the  war,  that  the  peace 
has  had  no  extraordinary  ef- 
fect upon  them. 

I understand  these  parishes 
have  been  peaceable. 

I have  been  only  three  years 
in  the  parisli,  during  which 
time  it  has  been  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

The  police  reports  must  fur- 
nish the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence upon  this  head. 

None. 

Not  one. 

One  was  established  under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Long- 
ford, but  failed  for  the  want 
of  sufficient  funds. 

None. 

None  in  the  union,  but  I tear 
the  lowest  class  of  poor  resort 
much  to  one  lately  established 
in  the  town  of  Navan. 

Not  one. 

Not  any. 

None. 

Tiiere  is  no  licensed  p\iblic 
house  in  the  union;  nor  do  I 
lliiiik  that  illicit  distillation 
prevails  in  it.  There  liave 
been  some  houses  delected 
where  spirituous  liquors  were 
sold  without  licence. 

J'^our.  There  has  not  been 
an  instance  of  it  these  last 
three  years. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  in  this  parish. 

Latterly  all  check  over  such 
houses  and  over  distillation 
appears  to  me  to  have  been 
withdrawn;  some  lime  since 
I calculated  the  houses  at  four 
to  the.  mile.  Where  does  not 
illicit  distillation  prevail  ? 
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Eathmolion  . . Pop.  2,674. 

Eathmolion  and  Rathcore. 
Pop.  6,1-29. 

Union  of  Clonard  and  Killyon. 
Pop.  5,1SS. 

Longwood  and  Killyon. 
Pop, . 

Rev.  Samuel  Magee. 

Rev.  L.  Grekan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Nixon. 

Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  p.  p. 

Farn:5ers,  holding  I'roin  the 
landlords. 

Farmers,  who  hold  their 
lands  from  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. 

The  fanners. 

The  farmers. 

From  £1  10^.  to  £3  for 
cabins  with  land  ; from  i?l  5s. 
to  £1  10s-  tor  cabins  without 
land. 

Cabins,  with  a small  garden, 
from  £l  lOr.  to  £3;  without 
a garden,  about  £l  5s.  per 
year. 

About  £l  lOi.  without  land, 
£2  2.t.  with  a garden  of  about 
a rood  in  extent. 

Cabitts  with  a small  plot  of 
ground  £2,  without  ground 
£l  lOr.,  per  year. 

Generally  the  cabins  are 
miserable,  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding; and  what  they  have  are 
certainly  not  comfortable. 

Generally  a bad  descrip- 
tion, being  composed  of  mud 
and  straw;  badly  furnished. 
Scarcely  any  ofthem  supplied 
with  bedsteads,  and  wretched 
bedding. 

All  mild;  wretchedly  fur- 
nished. Generally  they  have 
bedsteads,  but  their  bedding 
is  most  mi.serabie ; indeed 
their  wretchedness  is  almost 
indescribable. 

Wretched  beyond  descrip- 
tion. No  bedsteads;  and  the 
worn-out  clothes  used  by  day 
commonly  used  for  bed-cover- 
iug-. 

The  cabin  is  set  at  an  agreed 
rent,  and  sometimes  the  tenant 
is  emplo5'ed  in  labour,  but  not 
always  j some  labourers  hire 
with  the  farmers,  and  get  so 
much  for  the  year,  with  a house 

On  condition  oftlicir  working 
for  the  owners  of  said  cabins. 
No  duty-labour  is  required  ; 
they  pay  the  vent  generally  by 
labour. 

: and  garden. 

No  duty-labour  ; they  gene- 
rally agree  for  a certain  rent, 
for  which  they  frequeiUly  give 
work. 

On  no  other  conditions. — 
Duty-labour  is  not  required. 

There  are  several  instances 
where  two  families  reside  in 
the  same  house,  but  tliis  is  not 
general ; the  exact  number  I 
do  not  know. 

In  many ; having  only  a 
partition  wall  between  them. 

There  are  a few,  and  only  a 
few,  instances ; I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the 
number. 

About  60. 

I do  not  think  we  can  boast 
of  any  improvement  among 
the  poorer  classes  since  I have 
had  an  opportunity  ofjudging 
of  their  condition.  The  popu- 
lation is  certainly  increasing. 

Considerably  deteriorated. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Rather  deteriorated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  employment 
now  not  being  so  regular  or 
frequent  as  before  1S15.  In- 
creasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  is  much  deteriorated 
since  that  period  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Peaceable,  excepting  lor  a 
short  time  about  a year  ago, 
when  agitation  existed  respect- 
ing tithes. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable;  tiiere 
was  an  attempt  to  create  dis- 
turbance about  tithe,  but  it 
ceased  when  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman  that  originate 
ingao-itator  obliged  to  fly  iheci 

The  parish  has  been  perfectly 
peaceable  during  the  jiasl  year, 
the  first  of  my  incumbency. 

d it  was  lemovc-d,  and  the  lend- 
juntry  for  shooting  at  the  police. 

Neither  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Porlniiately  not  any  pawn- 
broker. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  only  three  licensed 
public  houses  in  this  parish  ; 
but  I understand,  and  I believe 
iltobe  the  fact, that  thereare  30 
cabins  where  spiritiions  liauors 
can  be  obtained.  Illicit  distil- 
lation prevails  here  alarm- 
ingly. 

12.  There  are  some  illicit 
bovises,  and  some  illicit  distil- 
lation. 

There  are  a great  number  of 
Illicit 

tem;  I am  vf  opinion  that  there 
ore  upwards  of  100  stills  at  present 
distillation  should  ever  bo  put  a sto 
I to  provide  employment  for  the  pcop 
gerous  now  to  put  a stop  to  it,  uule, 

There  are  five  public  houses. 

at  work  iu  the  union : if  thu  illicu 
p to,  it  will  he  absolutely  necessary 
lie ; indeed  I think  it  would  be  dan- 
ss  such  employment  was  provided. 

1 P P 
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Ardbraccan  . . Pop.  3,'3’9S. 

Union  of  Donoughpatrick, 
and  Rilberry  . . Pop.  2,935. 

Liscarton  (Union  of  Ardbrac- 
can) . . Pop.  4,027. 

Navan  (including  Town), 
Donoughmore,  and  Ardsalla 
Pop.  7,713. 

The  Hon.  & Rev.  H.  Pakenham 

Rev.  George  O'Connor. 

Thomas  Gerrard,  Esq.  j.p. 

R.  R.  Fitzherbert,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Many  of  them  are  of  the 
poorest. 

The  landiiolders. 

prietors  or  tenants  of  the  land;  in 
I believe  that  the  manner  in  which 
twice  a-year  for  two  days  at  a tinii 
to  a person  in  the  town  to  make  wha 
under  the  head  landlord;  they  given 
aud  1 have  licatd  of  as  many  as  niu> 

1 In  this  piirish  tha  ocrapiera  In  tb.  country  pirt,  of  ih, 

1 of  the  land.  | parish  thev  an*  mnstiv  ti...  ... 

Navan  almost  all  of  the  poorest  cabins  belong  to  Lords  Kssex  aud  Ludlow- 
a noble  absentee’s  agent  (a  lawyer  who  lives  in  lingland,  and  comes  over 
;)  lets  the  wretched  cabins  is  by  giving  a lot  of  a certain  number  of  them 
t he  can  of  them ; two  shopkeepers  and  an  attorney  are  the  present  landlords 
0 leases,  andacabincanbe  had  by  any- stranger  by  the  w-eek,  or  even  tlicnifrlit 
e intermediate  landlords  between  the  head  landlord  and  the  gionml  tenaut.’ 

This  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  land;  without 
land  the  charge  is  about  £l 
or  £1  lOi.  per  annum. 

A cabin  without  land  will 
let  for  £2  per  annum ; when 
there  is  land,  according  to 
quantity. 

£2,  with  a small  garden. 

A cabin  with  a rood  of 
ground  £3  ; with  a very  small 
garden,  from  £2  to  £2  5s. ; 
in  the  country  ground  is  sel- 
dom given  with  a labourer's 
house. 

Clay,  thatched,  without  win- 
dow or  chimney ; no  furni- 
ture; and  so  little  care  for 
bedstead,  that  many  to  wliom 
they  were  given  burnt  them. 

In  many  instances  much  iin-  Some  few  are  built  with  lime  In  the  town  tlie  cabins  in 

proved;  but  several  wretched  “nd  stone,  but  mostly  with  mud;  general,  but  particularly  on  Lord 
hovels  still  disgrace  the  conn-  generality  of  them  have  tlie  no-  Essex’s  aud  Lord  Forbes’  estaU-s, 

O,  The,™  ,.,yb.dl,  off  t wS's  J.S 

for  bed,  and  beddniar.  ,.n,,  i.  ,i,„  „ d„ff.  U ^ 

on  straw  on  the  ground.  In  the  country  parts  they  are  mostly  supplied  witli  bedsteads,  a chaff  bed,  and  with 
a dvessor  and  some  stools  ; the  occupiers  are  required  to  repair.  No  language  could  describe  the  wretchedness 
of  a great  part  of  these  huvols  ; as  many  as  five  families  have  been  found  in  a house  having  but  one  small  room, 
and  all  lying  on  tiie  ground  ; the  houses  are  continually  increasing,  as  persons  can  immediately  be  supplied  irith 
10  or  12  square  feet  of  ground,  the  under-tenants  being  allowed  to  stibdivide  their  gardens  ns  they  please. 

Many  know  lliey  never  can 
pay  the  tent  asked  by  the  jjoor  hind- 
lord,  and  ho  knows  it  too,  in  which 
case,  after  all  that  is  possible  is  got  | 
from  tho  tenant,  the  landlord,  who  1 
live.s  in  as  bada  cabin  as  his  depemle 
his  abode,  perhaps  to  the  next  door ; 

A cottier  usually  holds  his  It  is  not  usual  to  require 

cabin  on  condition  of  working  tbo  duty-labour  ill  addition  to,  or 
year  round  with  his  master  at  a cer-  . -f  - ’ 

tainrate:  he  is  cenerallv  accommo- 

dated  with  grass  for  a cow  and  potato  land  at  a fixed  price, 
nt,  lakes  the  dunghill  at  the  iloor,  aud  the  tenant,  rather  than  begin  the  new 
thus,  without  moving  far,  there  is  continued  chimgc,  enough  to  prevent  any 

Except  in  some  few  instances 
in  lieu  of  house-rent.  Tliere 
is  110  duty -labour  in  the 
parish. 

year  with  a debt  against  him,  changes 
- kind  of  comforts  being  accumulated. 

Very  many  ; but  there  is  no 
sign  flora  which  you  can  guess  at 
the  number  of  inmates  in  a house, 
without  furflier  furniture  than  a put ; 
and  were  I to  inquire,  in  tlie  present 
temper  of  tlie  times,  the  only  thing 
certain  wouhl  be,  that  tlie  answer 
given  would  not  be  the  truth, 

1 The  occurrence  is  very  fre- 
quent, particularly  in  the 
: neighbourhood  of  the  bog. 

Not  one. 

In  the  country  parts  it  seldom 
occurs;  iu  the  town  many 
liimilies  inhabit  a wretched 
cabin  with  but  one  room  : as 
many  as  five  families  have 
been  found  in  such  houses. 

The  cheapness  of  cotton  has 
certainly  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  class.  The 
population  increasing. 

Improved ; they  are  better 
informed,  and,  from  the  renls- 
being  lowered,  live  more  com- 
fortably. The  populatioa  is 
increasing. 

I think  within  the  last  10 
years  the  condition  of  the  la- 
1 boiiring  class,  in  this  parish, 
has  been  much  improved.  The 
population  is  iiicreasiiig. 

It  is  very  much  improved. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  |ieaceable,  except 
at  the  period  of  elections. 

This  parish  has  been  remark- 
ably peaceable  and  quiet  clui- 
iiig  the  above  period,  and  the 
people  perfectly  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  laud. 

It  was  much  agitated  in  the 
last  and  preceding  year,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  ftequeiit  meetings  of  a 
political  union  iu  the  town;  this 
club  has  been  broken  up.  and  now 
tlie  town  and  parish  are  most  tran- 
quil, except  when  political  meetings 
lake  place  in  the  toivii. 

None,  but  one  in  next  parish. 

No. 

There  is  not  any  savings’ 
bank. 

There  is  above  a£5,000  be- 
longing to  the  Navan  savings’ 
bank  funded ; the  deposits  are, 
in  general,  small  ; the  eoii- 
Iribulors  are  servants,  small 
traders,  farmers,  and  labourers. 

None,  but  one  in  next  parish. 

iu  Wavaii ; in  the 

There  are  none.  1 Thereisnolanypawnbroker’s 

— 1 shop  in  this  parish,  but  there  is  one 

j UBigliDouraooa  tJie  Oealmgs  are  carried  on  by  the  lowest  class  of  people. 

cnUble  mi 

One  extensive  pawnbroker 
came,  last  year,  to  settle  iii.Navau; 
his  simp,  in  my  opinion,  does  incal- 
scliief,  being  a great  encouragcraeiit 
St  practices  among  the  poor. 

I believe  there  are  10  pub- 
lic houses ; but  an  endless 
number  where  spirits  are  sold 
clandestinely,  though  not  dis- 
tilled on  the  spot. 

There  are  .six  public  houses 
in  the  union.  I believe  illicit 
distillation  occasionally  exists, 
but  not  to  a great  extent. 

There  is  no  public  house  in 
this  parish,  nor  no  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

40 ; of  these,  I believe,  about 
36  are  in  (he  town  of  Navan. 
I do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  illicit  distilling  in  the 
parish. 
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Rathkenny  . « Pop.  1,995. 

Moymet  and  Churehtown. 
Pop. . 

Navan,  Canisiowii,  and  Bective. 
Pop.  about  6,000  (including 
Town  ofNavau). 

Trim,  and  five  other  Parishes 
(includiug  Town  of  Trim). 
Pop.  7,027. 

B.  Morris,  Juii.  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Tuiie,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Bug.  O'Rielltj,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Butler. 

Small  laniievs,  themselves 

under-ieiiaiits. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cot- 
: tiers  derive  uiuler  the  owners 

The  agents  of  .absentee  land- 
lords set  a number  of  cabins 
to  some  of  the  tenant?,  who 
re-set  these  cabins  to  others 
at  a rack-rent. 

In  the  town  a griping  set  of 
speculators;  in  the  coiiulry 
the  farmers, 

Cabins,  with  10  perches  of 
garden,  at  £2  2s.  per  aii- 
nnm;  c.abins,  without  garden, 
£l  15i.  and  under,  according 
to  size. 

Cabins,  without  land,  are 
generally  let  at  fromiiJloilS  each; 
a)id  small  portions  of  land,  with  a 
cabin,  are  generally  let  at  from  £3 
to  £4  10*.  per  acre:  I must  here 
.again  except  Lord  Sherboiitne,  who 
lets  small  portions  of  laud,  with  a 
cabin,  .at  £1  10*.  per  acre. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ca- 
bins ate  set  weekly,  at  from  8<i  to 
1*.  per  week;  those  which  are  set 
3'early  come  to  about  £2,  rvithout 
land  or  garden;  those  with  garden 
ground  are  set  at  £3 ; so  that, 
having  no  garden  not  rear  ground, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  ma- 
nure near  their  door,  an<l  a pig  in  thi 

In  the  country,  without 
land,  ,£l  ; with  small  garden, 
£l  10.*.;  in  the  town,  for  a 
one-room  house,  £2;  with 
two  rooms,  £3. 

■ house. 

Striven,  or  straw  and  clay 
mixed;  badly  furnished : mi- 
serable beds  of  straw,  and  | 
poor  bedding;  a single  blan- 
ket in  general.  ! 

The  cabins  are  built  of  mud 
and  thatclied ; furnished  with  a pot 
to  boil  potatoes  in,  a basket  to  spill 
them  on  the.  pot,  (serving  as  a table 
when  the  basket  is  placed  on  it  at 
their  meals,)  a stool,  and  seldom  a 
bedstead;  bedding  straw,  ivhen  it 
can  be  procured. 

Mud  walls,  and  badly  i 
thatched,  without  chimneys ; for- 
merly there  were  dressers,  at  pre- 
sent those  are  seldom  seen  ; a pot, 
a basket,  two  or  three  noggins,  two  oi 
and  two  stools  or  stones  to  sit  on.  f 
has  more  than  one  bedstead,  with  str 
consist  of  a wad  of  straw  or  a little  c 
a corner  of  the  cabin,)  with  one  ohl 

Thatched  mud  cabins.  All 
labourers  have  bedsteads ; 
some  not  comforlablc  bedding, 
r three  trenchers,  (wooden  plates,) 
lot  more  than  one  out  of  20  cabins 
aw ; tlie  other  beds  of  the  cabin 
haff,  (which  by  ilay  is  swept  up  in 
blanket,  or  a piece  of  a blanket. 

lliu  clothes  which  they  wear  in  the  day  ; so  that,  coming  home  wet,  tliey  liave  no  cliange  of  clothes,  and  not  sufficient  fire  lo  dry 
them  i they  must  keep  them  on  till  they  dry  upon  their  body,  or  go  to  bed  and  spread  these  wet  or  damp  clothes  over  them. 


Labourers  and  cottiers  ge- 
nerally )3ay  the  rent  of  their 
cabins  in  money.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  duty-labour 
in  this  parish. 

None. 

They  pay  in  cash  or  labour. 

The  general  mode  in  the 
country  is  to  have  tenants 
bound  to  work  by  the  ye;ir  at  a 
certain  rale,  and  their  wages 
are  deducted  from  the  veul  of 
, house  and  potato  land. 

None. 

At  present  I can  bring  to 
my  recollection  but  four  in- 
stances. 

Generally  two,  and  often 
three,  sometimes  four  families 
in  the  same  cabin. 

! Not  uncommon  among  the 
poorer  and  more  disrepulable. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
alwavs  depends  upon  the  rise 
or  fall  of  articles  of  country 
produce  ; the  change  of  rates 
from  war  to  peace  prices  of 
course  reduced  the  rates  of 
wages.  The  Irish  population 
is  always  on  the  increase,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor,  within  the  laet  three 
years,  is  much  improved,  in 
consequence  of  the  emploj’- 
ment  given  by  Lord  Sher-  ' 
bourne.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

Much  worse,  for  want  of 
employment,  and  the  conse- 
quent misery  arising  thereof. 
The  population  increasing. 

The  dress  of  the  labouring 
class  has  improved:  in  1S19 
there  was  only  one  baker  s 
shop  in  the  town;  there  are 
now  six  ; there  is  much  more 
meat  in  the  market.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

This  parish,  in  comparison 
with  other  parishes,  has  been 
remarkably  peaceable. 

These  last  eight  years  none 
of  my  parishioners  had  ap- 
peared in  any  court  of  law,  , 
either  as  prosecutor  or  pnise-  i 
cuted,  with  one  exception,  who 
a Rockite  notice,  which  proseci 

Always  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

had  been  prosecuted  lor 
itioii  failed. 

None. 

No.  , 

One  savings’  bank,  in  which  ' 
very  little  money  is  deposited; 
there  are  two  benefit  societies, 
one  composed  of  tradesmen, 
the  other  of  dealers  and  la- 
bourers, and  are  doing  well. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

There  is  one  resorted  to  by 
the  poor,  but  not  by  the  lowest 
poor,  for  they  have  nothing  to 
pawn.  ! 

None. 

There  are  five  public  houses 
within  this  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  is  not  known  in  it. 

Only  two  public  houses  in 
my  parish.  I don’t  belong 
to  the  Revenue  Police. 

47  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation  that  I know  or 
hear  of 

34  public  houses,  at  the  rale 
of  one  to  every  40  families,  or 
thereabout.  Very  little,  if 
any,  illicit  distillation. 

1 P P 2 
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Lunshaughlin  and  Rathregan. 
Pop.  2,265. 

Bathbeggan  . . Pop.  282. 

Union  of  Ratoath  . Pop.  3,057. 

Tara,  Killeen,  and  Dunsaiiv 
Pop.  1,520. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Irvine. 

Rev.  John  James. 

Ilev.  Robert  Torrens  Boyle.* 

Rev.  W.  H.  Irvine. 

Fanners  and  graziers. 

Farmers  and  graziers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  or  small  graziers. 

About  £2. 

£2  a-year,  without  land. 

With  a garden,  £3;  with- 
out it,  £2. 

Cabins,  in  general,  Imve  no 
more  land  than  a small  cab- 
bage garden;  those  generally 
bring  from  £l  10s.  to  £3, 
according  to  circumstaneea.  ’ 

The  cabins  are  built  with 
imid  wails,  and  thatched. 
They  have,  in  general,  bed- 
steads and  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

The  cabins  are  built  with 
mud  walls,  and  thatched. 
They  have  bedsteads,  and,  in 
general,  comfortable  bedding. 

Built  of  mud  ; very  badly 
furnished.  Few  or  no  bed- 
steads ; a bundle  of  straw  on 
the  floor  serves  for  bed. 

They  are  built  with  clay  and 
straw,  worked  well  up  toge. 
tlier,  and  geiieraily  badly  fur. 
nished.  VVithoiit  bedsteads  in 
many  instances,  and  beddiirr 
of  straw,  with  one  or  two 
blankets. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition  to,  or 
in  lieu  of,  rent. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
■ duty-labour  in  addition  to,  or  ■ 
in  lieu  of,  rent. 

Upon  no  condition  but  rent, 
which  is  generally  paid  by 
the  wages. 

No  Ollier  condition,  No 
duty-labour  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  the  town  of  Dunshaugh- 
lin  I believe  there  are  many 
instances. 

Ill  no  instance. 

Innumerable  instances  ; — 
scarcely  a cabin  which  does 
not  contain  two  or  more  iiimi- 

Nothing  more  coiiimon;  I 
dare  say  there  are  15  families 
living  so  in  my  union. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  poor  is 
pretty  stationary.  The  popu- 
lation rather  on  the  increase. 

I believe  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  pretty  stalionary. 
The  population  rather  on  the 
increase. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  iu  this  parish  is  certainly 
not  improved  siiico  1815;  prior  to 
tliat  period  the  rate  of  labour  w.is 
much  higher  than  at  present,  and, 
though  tlie  price  of  provisions  was 
also  dearer,  j-et  I have  iiodoubtthat 
tlie  increase  of  wages  enabled  the 

i respect,  than  he  can  now  do.  In- 
creasinj  the  population  greatly. 

I tliink  stationary,  but  the 
poorer  class  not  so  well  clad, 
owing  to  two  severe  jeais, 
from  which  they  have  scarcely 
recovered.  Tiie  population 
rather  increasing. 

Very  peaceable. 

I believe  very  peaceable. 

Peaceable  through  fear; 
disturbed  they  wniikl  have 
1 been  had  they  dared ; some 
attempts  were  made,  but 
irustraied. 

Very  peaceable;  but  liieir 
minds  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
about  tithes,  these  two  last  years,  by 
agitators  and  anii-lit/te  meetings,  at 
which  many  of  the  magistrates  saA 
gentry  of  tile  neighbourhood  presided 

and  supported. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

Six  public  .houses,  and 
several  others  unlicensed, 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed.  -No  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 

One  public  house.  Illicit 
distillation  is  not  known  in 
the  parish. 

13  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

In  Tara  two  public  houses; 
in  Killeen  none;  in  Duii- 
sany  one.  It  does  not. 

* Kole. — I do  not  pledge  myself  for  tlie  correctness  of  the  following  answers,  but  have  collected  them  from  persons  whom  I thought  capable  of 
giving  them. 
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Tryvitt  and  Kilbrew. 
Pop.  769. 

Diinsanv,  Tara,  and  Killeen. 
'Pop.  1,520. 

tJniou  of  Skreen,  Rathfigli,  &c. 
Pop.  3,1S2. 

Ardagh  . . Pop.  2,408. 

Rev.  John  U.  Swayno. 

Right  lion.  Lord  Killeen. 

Rev.  Richard  RadcLijf. 

Rev.  A.  Stevenson. 

The  upper  class. 

Small  farmers,  paying  rack- 
rents,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  for  cabins, 
usually  build  some,  which  they 
let  at  a very  high  rate. 

Generally  poor  people. 

The  lowest  class  in  the  com- 
munity except  tlie  labourer. 

Willi  trarden  £3  lOi.,  with- 
out i-2  10^. 

£l  lOf.  a-year  without  land 
and  unfurnished;  from  £2  to 
£2  I Os.  a-year,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  land,  say 
half  a rood. 

From  £2  to  £3  with  a small 
garden,  and  from  15i.  to 
£l  lOf.  without  land, 

£l  bs.  without  land,  and 
£l  10^.  or  £l  15j.  with  a few 
perclies  of  a garden  and  bog. 

Mud-wall  cabin;  no  i'urai- 
ture. 

Ueuevally  speaking,  nl'  the 

Mud  walls,  covered  with 
thatch.  Thu  tenant  t.ikes  his  house 
uiifuniishKd.  Bedsteads  are  coui- 
iiion  among  the  poor,  but  ihcir  bed- 
tiiiig  is  guiiv*rallv'  .'fC'iiitif. 

Stones  and  clay,  oiher.s  of 
clay  and  suds.  Straw  b«la  withiiut 
belli  funds  ; betiding,  a small  blaiiUet,. 
and  the  ciuthes  they  weuv  in  the 
day-time  for  tpiilts,  &c. 

lAiiiv wcallier  (fcoTnlhe  cotitiaiial  inoistLir3  upon  clicm)  present  nrore tlie nppeer.ince 
of  n sopalclire  tlipn  the  Imbilarioas  of  In'iiig  beings,  st>eiik  of  furniture  is  ultnosi 

rrli^e'stllieir  menls.  It  is  snid  tliiit  Wverty  is  llie  motlier  of  Iitven<n>n  : it  teipiires  no  prent  iunemiily  to  find  a substitute  fur  a tuitlc.  paitieularlr  tv  lieu'  a fuw  inibiiues  and  a 
grain  of  suit  are  the  ouiy  disiu’s  tu  bo  laid  upou  it.  As  to  t]ie  iieddinp  (if  it  deserves  the  name),  it  is  enough  to  sicken  the  beart ; tliey  mast  l>e  content  tvitii  n littic  liuy  or  strtivT 
sltooknpon  liic  damp  earlii ; an  old  tattered  cin;  and  coarse  canvass  slieet,  to  tvbicli  llieirowii  dot  lies  aiv  olteti  aiitled,  and  matin  "a  double  debt  to  p.tv,"  ctiustitate  tint  coveting. 
Sacit  oftbem,  liotvcver,  as  pretend  to  lasle,  tiraun  at  au^tliing  liite  coinfnrl,  Iiavtt  rude  liedatenils  ma<le  of  itng.tvuotl,  tvliicb  are  commenly  set  up  on  uiie  side  of  the  fireplace ; ntala 
maJe  of  straw  are  ihstctied  to  tiie  pusls  byway  of  eurlaiits  to  sIteUet  tiieiii  from  ilie  lugltt  jtir,  tis  wcilas  to  iiide  the  oMremc  |uveriy  of  tile  loatlisunie  rags  aitliin.  'I'liis  slaieineiit. 
I lee  leave  to  observe,  tippiies  solely  to  tlie  lowest  grtide  of  paiipers : tliere  tire  some  of  tlie  la'Uereltiss  in  tbis  pari-h.  who  Inive  gtsiil  fiiriiiinrn  ami  comfurialiie  beihiine. 

Duty-labour  not  usual  in 
this  country. 

Generally  on  no  condition, 
save  that  of  paying  rent;  bitt  tlio 
smiill  cottiers  pay  the  rent  ofteiier 
in  labour  than  in  money ; it  is  usual 
to  keep  a bool:  .tccoiint,  in  vvliioh 
tlie  one  is  set  ofT  against  the  other. 
Money  dealings  are  rare. 

The  labourers  of  farmers  do 
frequently  work  in  the  rent 
of  their  cabin  and  land. 

Tliey  pay  a part  of  their  rent 
ill  cash,  and  work  in  tlie  other 
part.  Tliere  is  no  duty-work. 

One. 

None. 

Not  many. 

There  are  very  lew  instances 
of  tlie  fiitnilies  of  fathers  and 
sons  resident  in  the  same 
cabin. 

The  poor  not  improved.  Po- 
pulation increasing;. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  stationary  : in  the  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  there  may 
have  been  a slight  improve- 
ment. The  population  in  1821 
was  777;  in  1831,  588;  de- 
crease 189. 

The  poor  seem  to  be  better 
clad  now  than  at  that  time. 
The  population  of  this  parish 
is  increasing,  but  very  slowly. 

It  is  worse. 

Political  excitement  prevailed 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years: 
tithes  not  regularly  paid  since 
Uteyear  1S24, 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable,  except  on 
one  occasion,  when  crowds 
went  about  demanding  higher 
wage.s,  and  that  con  acre  rents 
should  be  lowered. 

Ratlier  peaceable. 

Not  one. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

No. 

Not  one. 

None. 

Tliere  are  not  any. 

No. 

^ot  one. 

There  is  no  public  house  li- 
censed within  the  parish, 
neither  docs  illicit  distillation, 
prevail ; but  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold  by  unlicensed  persons. 

Tliere  are  six  hou.ses  licensed 
1o  retail  spirituous  liquors.  I 
dp  not  think  there  is  even  cine 
private  still. 

Two  public  houses,  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail  in 
this  parish. 
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Slane  (includinsy  Town). 
Pop.  2,5i6. 

Starkallen,  Gernonstown,  and 
Dunmoe  . , Pop.  1,874. 

Ballyadams  . . Pop.  2,165.  j Ballyadams  . . Pop.  2,165. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Disney. 

Rev.  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Po-pe,  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Hart,  p.  p. 

What  are  usually  denomi- 
nated middle-men. 

The  small  farmers. 

The  low  class  of  farmers  and 
labourers. 

Farmers. 

Without  land,  from  £'Z  to 
£S  per  annum. 

£2  2s.  with  10  perches  of 
garden,  and  £l  15s.  without 
garden. 

Cabins,  without  bind,  from 
£l  to  £l  5s. ; and  it  depends 
on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  land. 

without  land,  and  £2  lOj, 
with  one  acre  of  laud. 

The  cabins  are  principally 
built  of  mud,  and  very  few 
indeed  have  either  bedsteads 
or  eumfortable  bedding'. 

Clay  and  .straw  mixed;  in- 
ditlerenlly  furnished.  Gene- 
rally bedsteads,  blankets,  and 
straw  or  chaff  bedding. 

Generally  built  of  mud. 
Never  supplied  with  bedding 
or  bedsteads  by  the  landlords. 

Clay  walls,  most  of  them 
badly  thatched  ; unfnrnislieil. 
Bad  bedding,  and,  in  most 
cases,  without  bedsteads. 

In  some  instances  farmers 
snpply  their  yearly  labourers 
with  cabins  rent  free.  There 
is  no  duty-labour. 

None;  and  no  duty-labour. 

Generally  held  as  yearly 
tenants;  work  out  their  rent; 
but  duty-labour  never  required, 
or  even  heard  of. 

Under  no  condition  but  that 
of  stipulated  rent. 

In  upwards  of  20  instances. 

There  are  several  instances 
under  this  head. 

None  that  I know  of. 

About  10. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
pretty  nearly  stationary.  The  ! 
population  is  increasing.  i 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  is  deteriorated  since 
1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
rate  of  wages  being  since 
then  reduced.  The  population 
is  rather  on  the  increase. 

j 

Stationary  in  my  opinion. 
The  population  increasing. 

Their  condition  worse,  from 
want  of  employment;  and  the 
population  increasing  rapidly. 

'J'he  parish  has  been  gene- 
rally peaceable. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

Very  much  disturbed  until 
within  the  last  year. 

Very  nuicli  disturbed  within 
tlie  last  three  years ; at  present 

it  is  quiet,  and  tranquil  since 

last  spring. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  no  such  establish- 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  no  such  establish- 
meiit. 

There  are  12  houses  within 
this  parish  where  spirituous 
liquors  are  retailed.  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  illicit 
distillation. 

Five  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

Three  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  has  never  been 
attempted. 

There  are  eight  public  houses; 

and  there  is  no  illicit  distilla- 
timi. 
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Ratbasbeck  . . Pop.  3,556 

Ballyadams  and  Slieumargy. 
Pop. 

Abbeyleix  . , Pop.  5,990. 

Abbeyleix  . . Pop.  5,990. 

Rev.  William  Pasley. 

M.  Singleton,  Esq. 
Chief  Magistrate  ofPolice. 

Viscount  De  Vesci. 

Re\'.  Arthur  Newcombe. 

Small  landholders. 

Farmers. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers  ofal! 
descriptions,  whohave  usually, 
if  tlieir  farms  are  of  a certain 
size,  other  tenants;  in  general, 
the  less  land  a farmer  holds, 
the  more  rent  he  demands  if 
he  sets  any  part  of  it. 

They  are  generally  of  every 
description. 

With  land  £2  ; without  land 
£1  10s. 

£2  a-year  without  land,  and 
at  the  rate  of  about  £3  an 
acre  for  land  attached. 

Rent  varies  according  to  the 
situation  in  life  of  the  land- 
lord. 

It  varies  from  £2  to  £o  per 
annum. 

They  are  in  general  con- 
slnicied  with  flags  and  mud  ; 
the  furniture  a stool  or  chair, 
table,  pot,  perliaps  a dresser  ; 
the  beds  of  heath  or  straw, 
with  scanty  covering,  and  in 
many  instances  no  sort  of 
bedstead. 

Clay;  furnished  badly  ; few 
bedsteads  and  bad  bedding 

(In  general  they  are  com- 
fortable, and  have  bedsteads 
and  covering,  except  the  very 
poorest. — Mr.  G.)** 

I have  visited  many  cabin.s 
very  cleanly,  and  supplied  with 
comfortable  bedding,  jiariicu- 
larly  among  the  Prote.stauts. 

The  cottiers  are  desirous  of 
mitking  out  their  rent ; in  several 
cases  a certain  portion  of  labour  is 
exacieii  together  witli  a certain 
rent;  sometimes  labour  isreijuireJ 
in  lieu  of  reut  entirely. 

Tenants-at-will,  and  gene- 
rally required  to  give  labour 
in  payment  of  rent. 

(Cottier  tenants  are  obliged  to 
work  coustanlly  for  their  landlords  at 
Od.  and  Stf.  a-dav  witliout  diet:  tliey 
get  nue  or  two  acres  at  £1  10s.,  and 
gr.us  for  a cow  at  £1  10s.  or  £-2.— 
Mr.  G.)  Many,  cspocially  thesmail 
farmers,  are  not  so  liberal. 

Laljourers  in  many  instances 

hold  tlieir  land  williout  any  condition 
but  the  payment  of  a certain  rent  • 
cottiers,  on  the  contrary,  getting  a 
garden  and  grass  for  a cow,  with 
constant  employment  from  their 
sinpluycrs,  pay  for  tlicse  in  the  way 

Cannot  tell ; but  there  aveiii- 
sloDces  of  tliree  families  in 
one  cabin, 

Many  instances  even  more 
than  two  families  are  in  one 
cabin,  particularly  in  towns 
and  villages. 

(Several  instances. — Mr.G.) 

Inseveral  instances,  but  their 
number  I caimot  say. 

Worse,  owing,  it  is  consi- 
dered,. to  the  rdcli-rcnts  paid 
by  the  land-occupiers.  In- 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
improving  ; the  population  in- 
creasing. 

(Very  much  improved,  and 
thepeopie  more  coinfbtfable;  the]n>- 
j)iilatioii  is  much  increased.— Mr.G.) 
Ill  my  opinimi  the  number  of  good 
slated  houses  which  have  been  Ciiilt, 
the  improvemeut  in  agriculture,  and 
the  very  great  increase  in  thacoii- 
sumption  of  bread  and  meat,  shniv  .a 
general  improvement;  hut  I think 
pauperism  is  not  diminished,  owing 
to  the  influx  of  strangers. 

I think  their  coiiriitiori  is 
greatly  improved ; more  bread 
and  meat  are  consumed  liy 
them  ; they  arc  better  clothed, 
and  generally  have  better 
houses,  tliaii  in  1815. 

Very  much  disturbed. 

Mncli  disturbed  ; additional 
police  and  a special  commis- 
sion were  obliged  to  be  re- 
sorted to. 

It  has  been  comparatively 
peaceable  ; few  iti  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  molested  by 
tile  Whiiefcet. 

Tills  parish  ha.s  been  very 
[jeaceable,  and  did  not  stiller 
much  from  the  iiiciir.sions  of 
the  Whilefeet. 

No. 

Savings'  banks  are  esla- 
blislied;  iinpixtving;  general iv 
small  sums,  and  I'rom  the 
farmers,  tradesmen,  and  ser- 
vants. 

There  is  a savings’  bank,  the 
depo.sits  to  which  amount  to 
near  £13,000  ; the  depositors, 
principally  farmers, reside  with- 
in 10  miles  of  Abbeyleix,  to 
which  district  the  bank  is  con- 
fme<! ; tliis  is  a proof  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

There  is  a savings’  bank, 
cslablihhcd  for  more  limn  Ij  vciirs 
It  is  rapidly  progressiug;  p'tinci- 
pally  small  farmers : thvto  is  a loon 
tund,  which  has  proved  an  impor- 
hint  benefit,  and  a benevolent  so- 
^uty,  already  mentioned  under 
Query  3,  Appendix  ]). 

None. 

None. 

No. 

About  SIS.  No  distillation. 

The  answers  included  in  a pareufhes 

About  fjl).  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  my  district. 

s,  witli  “ Jfr,  G.”  afiiscil,  were  given  l 

Tliere  are  too  many  public 
houses.  No  illicit  distillation. 

0 me  by  an  intelligent  farmer,  Some  q 

I do  not  know  their  number ; 
Jut  there  are  so  many  tliat  I 
wish  they  were  dimiiiislietl,  as 
ndiicing  idleness,  poverty, 
and  disease. 

cries  I could  not  answer. — De  Veici 
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Abbeyleix  and  Ballyroaii. 
Pop.  9,534. 

Ballyroan  . . Pop.  3,544. 

Clonetiagh  . . Pop.  18,136. 

Clonenagh  ami  Clonakeen 
Pop.  18,136. 

Rev.  Michael  Kehoe,  p.  p- 

William  W.  Grey,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Maloiie,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  William  Small. 

In  the  parish  of  Ahbeylcix 
Lord  lie  Vesci  is  landlord  of 
a creal  mimber  of  cottages  ; 
in'  the  parish  of  Ballyroan 
farmers  are  llie  landlords  of 
cabins. 

Principally  .small  farmers;  in 
some  instances  they  derive 
under  the  owner  of  the  estate. 

Farmers  holding  a few  acres 
in  the  country;  about  the  town 
tradesmen. 

They  are  generally  “ mid- 
dle-men.” 

In  the  parish  of  Abbeyleix 
the  rent  is  very  willi  or  with- 

out luinl.  where  Lord  <le  Vc-sci  has 
to  rival  with  the  poor  ; in  the  piirish 
of  Ballyroan  cabins  with  one  roorl 
of  land  aver«^re,  in  rent,  at  £3 
a-year;  without  land,  £1  10s. 

Cabins,  witb'iut  a garden, 
average  from  £l  to  £2  per 
vear  ; cabins,  with  a garden, 
quarter  rood  of  Innd,  average 
from  £2  iOs.  to  £4  per  year. 

Cabin,  with  a quarter  of  laud, 
£2  lOf. ; without  land,  from 

£1  to  £1  lOs. 

Cabins,  without  land,  from 
£1  10s.  to  £2;  cabins  witha 
small  portion  of  land  from  £2 
to  £3. 

In  the  parish  of  Ballyroan 
they  are  generally  of  mud  or  sod 
wall*,  with  scarcely  a vestige  of 
furniture.  They  are  seldom  supplied 
with  hi'dsteads  ; the  clothes  they 
wear  iluring  the  (lay  arc  what  they 
cenerslly  liHve  for  bed-covering  at 
night  i in  the  parish  of  Abbeyleix  • 
the  poor  are  much  belter  supplieil  w 
pally  given  by  Lord  ami  Lady  de 
soiiallv  or  bv  deputies,  tlie  cottages  or 

Generally  very  bad;  scarcely 
any  kind  of  furniture.  In  many 
houses  not  a bedstead,  and 
frequently  without  sufficient 
blankets  or  covering  of  any 
description. 

ith  houses  iiml  furniture,  princi- 
Vesci,  who  inspect,  either  per- 
the  poor  everv  winter. 

Generally  built  ot  mud  ; 
scarcely  any  furniture.  Very 
few  bcflsteads ; straw  beds  ; 
little  covering,  save  what  they 
wear  by  day. 

Generally  mud  edifices, badly 
fiimislied,  and  ill  supplied 
with  bedding, 

No  conditions  exclusive  of 
rent.  There  is  no  dnty-labonr 
•.required. 

Generally  the  rent  is  settled 
for  by  labour,  but  not  as  duty- 
work. 

No  condition  but  rent.  Dnty- 
labonr  is  not  usual  in  this 
parish. 

I understand  that  c!iiiy-la. 
hour  is  very  generally  re- 
quired. 

in  many  instances  two  fami- 
lies reside  in  llie  same  cabin. 

there  are  two  families  i 

In  several  houses  there  are 
two  families  residing  under 
the  same  roof,  but  there  is 
generally  a pavtitiou  wall  be- 
tween them  ; in  few  instances 
n the  same  cabin. 

In  the  town  there  are  10  or 
12  instances  of  four  or  five 
families  living  in  one  house; 
generally  but  one  in  the 
country. 

In  very  many  instances. 

Their  condition  is  consider- 
ably deteriorated ; they  have 
not  either  the  demand  or  price 
for  labour  that  they  had  in 
the  year  1815,  or  before  that 
period.  The  population  is  on 
the  increase. 

I consider  paupers  as  sta- 
tionary, nor  have  I perceived 
any  material  change  in  that 
class  during  that  period.  Po- 
pulation rapidly  increasing 
here. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
has  considerably  deteriorated 
from  bad  wages  and  want  oi 
employment.  The  population 
on  the  increase. 

As  far  as  I can  learn  their 
condition  is  deteriorated.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Yes.  Whitefootism  prevailed 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Frequently  very  much  dis- 
turbed : latterly  I conceive  it  is 
getting  more  amenable  to  the 
law,  especially  within  the  last 
12  months. 

Tolerahlypeaceable,  save  the 
years  1831  and  1832. 

It  has  latterly  been  very 
much  disturbed. 

Tliere  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Abbeyleix.  It  is  improving, 
and  principally  supported  by 
simill  farmers,  and  some  few 
tradesmen  ; there  is  a bene- 
volent society  in  Abbeyleix. 

In  this  parish  there  is  no 
savings’  bank  or  benefit  so- 
ciety. 

No  savings'  bank. 

There  is  not. 

Not  any. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker's 
establishment  in  this  parish, 

One  shop  of  this  kind  : 
almost  exclusively  with  the 
poor. 

One  pawnbroker:  his  deal- 
ings are,  I believe,  with 
lowest  class  of  poor. 

Tliere  are  25  public  houses, 
Sllicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

Five  public  houses  licensed 
in  this  parish,  none  other  per- 
mitted. Illicit  distillation  not 
even  attempted. 

About  40  public  houses.  No 
illicit  disliilalion. 

They  are  very  numerous 
the  small  town  ofMeatlialo^ 
there  are  36  licensed, 
a great  number  in  the  conn  ■ 
parts.  lampot.™"' 
illicit  distillation  in  this  pans*' 
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Clooenagh  . . Pop.  18,136. 

Part  of  Cloneiiagh. 
Pop.  . 

Part  of  Cloneaagh. 
Pop.  . ' 

Clonenagh  . . Pop.  5,344. 

Honnj  Brareton,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  Lalor,  e.  p. 

Rev.  Matthew  Fanning,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Doyle,  p.  p. 

"generally  small  farmers. 

Generally  speaking  the  per- 
sons who  set  cabins  to  la- 
bourers are  middling  and  very, 
small  farmers. 

Ofslruggliiig  middle-men,  in 
indifferent  circumstances. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  persons  of  small 
means,  who  let  them  out  to 
the  occupiers  at  high  rents. 

an  average  they  pay  50s. 
for  a cabin  and  quarter  of 
land,  and  from  20s.  to  30s.  for 
a cabin  without  land. 

The  average  rent  of  cabins 
in  this  parish  is  £2  a-year, 
without  any  land  ; dearer,  of 
course,  if  they  have  laud,  but 
not  proportionately  dearer ; 
the  more  land  the  cheaper  in 
proportion. 

Cabins  without  land  about 
30.«. ; when  set  with  land  llie 
house  is  not  valued  separately 
from  the  laud,  unless  the  quan- 
tity is  only  a garden. 

Cabins  without  land  attached 
pay  from  25s.  to  30«.  per  annum  ; 
some  very  poor  persons  pay  weekly 
rent,  wliiuli  generally  amounts  li> 
a larger  sum  per  annum  ; the  laud 
attached  to  them,  say  from  a ruod  to 
two  acres,  lets  at  from  £2  to  £3  jier 

Mild  walls,  covered  in  with 
straw;  scarcely  any  furniture. 
Very  few  bedsteads  ; scanty 
straw  beds,  with  but  very  little 
covering  except  their  daily 
clothing. 

Tlie  cabins  are  of  the  worst 
description;  scarcely  anything 
in  the  shape  of  furniture.  The 
beds  generally,  indeed  always, 
straw,  and  very  seldom  a bed- 
stead. 

A very  poor  descri|)tion ; 
poorly  furnished.  Jn  general 
they  have  bedsteads,  but  the 
bed-covci'ing  is  very  bad,  not 
at  all  comfortable. 

pleurisy,  consumption,  and  otl« 
exUfs  from  the  want  of  proper  f 

The  walls  of  the  cabins  are 
generally  built  of  clay  or  peat  sods, 
covered  with  straw,  heath,  or  potato 
tops;  they  have  scarcely  any  furni- 
ture, are  seldom  supplied  with  bed- 
steads, and  Ihure  arc  few  indeed  who 
do  not  suffer  from  deftcieiuy  of  co- 
of  which  they  are  obliged  to  use  the 
hich,  when  wet,  often  produce  fever, 
ir  diseases,  a predispositiun  to  wliicli 

No  condition  that  I could 
hear  of  except  rent,  or  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  labour,  at  a 
fixed  rate,  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Where  labourers  get  an  acre 
of  land,  or  more,  with  their  cabin, 
they  often  agree  to  give  the  amount 
of  their  rent  in  labour,  at  a reduced  pi 
j them,  which  will,  of  course,  be  at  the 
1 and  are  called  colliers  ; butthesehai 
1 land,  &c.  &c., than  other  tenants;  th 

It  is  usual  to  require  labour 
in  lieu  of  money  for  rent;  the  tenure 
from  year  to  year. 

In  this  parish  it  is  not  usual 
to  impose  any  condition  on  the  te- 

dee  then  agreed  on,  and  at  whatever  time  the  landlord  shall  call  upon 
busiest  time ; some  arc  bound  by  agreement  to  work  the  year  round, 
le  some  iinmuaities,  siicli  as  the  grass  of  a cow,  a larger  quantity  of 
u latter  praclice  is  getting  into  disuse. 

In  lanes  and  small  streets  in 
ftu  towns  there  are  frcqiuntly  four 
and  even  five  families  in  one  small 
cabin,  and  in  the  country  some  few 
instances  of  two  or  three  xesiding  in 
the  same  cabin. 

Two  or  more  families  do  oc- 
casionally reside  in  the  same 
cabin,  but  it  is  rarely  the  case. 

Each  family  has  generally  a 
house  to  lliem.selves,  but  these 
houses  are  often  joined  under 
the  same  roof. 

About  10. 

It  lias  considerably  deterio- 
rated ill  every  respect.  The 
population,  I understand,  is 
on  the  increase. 

I do  not  think  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  is  essentially 
improved  ; there  is  a growing 
spirit  of  improvement  in  dress 
and  houses  in  society  in  gene- 
ral , of  whicli  th  ey  h.ave  partaken  ^ 
in  a slight  degree,  but  substan- 
tially they  have  not  improved. 
The  population,  I think,  is  very 
stationary  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
people  is  worse  ; in  the  case  of 
very  many  of  lliein  being  dis- 
possessed of  their  holdings  ; 
in  the  case  of  Iheir  paying  high 
rents,  and  which  are  severely  . 
exacted.  The  population  in 
this  parish  not  increasing. 

Considerably  deteriorated 
since  1815,  occasioned  by  a 
decline  in  prices  without  a 
corresponding  reduction  in 
rents.  The  population  is  not 
much  increased,  owing  to  a 
considerable  emigration  tu 
America. 

During  last  three  or  four 
years  very  much  disturbed. 

The  parish  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed (from  causes  which  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  not  to  go  into  in  a state- 
ment like  the  present,  but  which  I 
think  I couhl  trace  very  clearly) 
from  November,  1828,  until  the  spe 
two  years  ago,  since  which  it  has  bee 

A good  deal  disturbed  wiihin 
the  Tast  four  years,  chiefly  on 
account  of  ejecting  the  te- 
nantry. 

cial  commission  about 
n perfectly  peaceable. 

Parts  of  this  parish  have  been 
occasionally  much  disturbed, 
particularly  during  the  last 
thi'ee  years. 

None  whatever. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
tills  parish ; there  is  one  in 
Abbeyleix,  four  miles  distant, 
where  some  few  labouring 
men,  without  families,  have 
placed  some  trifles. 

None. 

None. 

One;  the  contributors  are  ex- 
clusively of  the  lowest  class 
of  poor. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  the 
parish. 

None. 

Not  in  this  parish. 

About  50  public  houses 
(some  years  a few  more). 
We  have  no  illicit  distillation 
m this  parish. 

About  seven  or  eight  licensed 
public  houses  in  this  parish. 
There  is  no  illicit  distillation 
in  this  parish,  nor  has  there 
been  for  many  years. 

There  are  five  licensed  public 
houses  in  this  parish.  No 
illicit  disiillalion  in  this  place. 

Eight.  Illicit  dislillatiou 
does  not  exist. 

IQQ 
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Dysart  Galen  . Pop.  4,014. 

Borris  (including  Maryborough), 
Pop.  5,300. 

Borris,  Straboe,  &c. 
Pop.  about  9,000. 

Coolbaiiagher  . Pop,  7,456 

Rev.  James  Delany,  p.  p. 

A.  M.  Mosse,  Esq. 

Rev.  Nicholas  O'Connor,  v.v. 

Edward  Wilmot,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Mkidle-men,  paying  a raek- 

Generally  very  poor  people. 

Generally  middle-men  in 
the  country,  who  have  a few 
acres  of  ground,  and  strive  to 
cheapen  them  by  bitikiing 
cabins;  poor  industrious  peo- 
ple in  towns. 

Of  every  class,  fi'om  Peer  to 
peasant;  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  such  landlords  are 
small  farmers. 

From  £.3  to  £4,  wiih  an 
acre  of  land  ; £2  without 

land. 

Generuliy  £2  without  land  ; 
but  very  seldom  to  be  had 
with  even  the  smallest  garden. 

15i.  per  year  in  the  country ; 
froin  £l  to  £2  in  towns. 

Rent  of  cabins,  witli  laud^ 
from  £4  to  £6 ; without, 
from  £2  to  £4  (for  small). 

The  wretched  cottier  has,  in 
most  cases,  to  huiU  his  cabin; 
hence  it  is  thrown  togetiier  in  a 
hurry  ami  composed  of  the  dieap- 
cst  inatcriols,  without  a view  to 

Generally  built  of  mud  and 
straw.  Very  seldom  supplied 
with  bedsteads;  beds  gene- 
rally straw. 

The  cabins  built  of  clay. 
Without  bedsteads  generally; 
their  clothes  for  the  day  serve 
also  for  live  iiiglit. 

Generally  about  3 feet  base- 
ment of  stone,  remainder  of 
the  walls  mud,  roofslravv,  ge- 
nerally warm,  and  generally 
supplied  with  tolerable  bed- 
steads, table,  and  few  chairs, 
&c.  (the  property  of  tenant). 

mud  or  turf,  partially  thatched  with  straw  or  rushes ; without  chimney  or  window,  the  eiitiance, 
and  perhaps  a hole  in  the  wall,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  admitting  the  light  and  letting  out 
the  smoke.  A few  stools,  and,  may  be,  a table,  make  up  the  entire  household  furniture.  In  one 
out  of  ten  of  these  lains  you  may  meet  with  something  deserving  the  name  of  bedstead  and 
night  covering. 

In  every  instance  witliiii  iny  j 
Icnowleilge  the  cottier  undertakes  | 
to  pay  in  labour,  or,  as  ho  calls  it, 
to  work  in  with  the  landlord  the 
rent  of  his  cabin  and  garden;  in 
other  wotils,  to  labour  for  the  land- 
lord whenever  he  is  callodim, 

Generally  without  any  con- 
dition but  rent;  but  cottagers 
ill  the  country  generally  work 
with  their  landlord  to  pay  the 
rent. 

Cottiers  under  farmers  often 
have  a rood,  .sometimes  an 
acre,  of  bad  land,  for  which 
tliey  pay  a very  high  rent,  ge- 
nerally in  labour. 

A usual  article,  wiiere  the 
landlord  is  of  the  farmer  class,  is, 
that  the  tenant  shall  be  “ rsarfj /ira 
cn//”at  pressing  seasuns,  such  as  har- 
vest, turl-cuttiug, &c. ; fur  this  they 
are  allowed  ordinary  wages,  the  ob- 
ject being  merely  to  give  theiandlord 
a (ire  Terence  of  labour  at  such  seasous. 

In  the  outlets  of  llie  town  the 
cabins  are  usually  subdivided  I 
by  the  owner  into  single  | 
rooms,  which,  on  an  average,  a 
pet's  at  i£l  loj.  per  aurntm:  0 
this  town  73,  in  tlie  country  1{ 

In  towns  it  is  very  generally 

re  let  to  large  families  of  paii- 
f these  tenements  there  are  in 
). 

About  36  families  two  in  each 
cabin,  and  in  eight  instances  three. 

mark,  for  I find,  on  reference  to  the  ‘ 
following  answers:  “Number  of  in 
many  families  occupied  ? 1,258.”  T 
suppose  would  not  iniioh  e.xceed  the  ' 

Tlie  parish  collector  reports 
about  40  J I am  inclined,  however, 
to  think  that  he  is  far  under  tlie 
• enumerator’s  schedule”  of  1831,  the 
habited  houses?  1,126.”  “Bybow 
he  difference  thou,  viz.,  132, 1 should 
correct  answer  to  this  question. 

Considerably  worse,  owing  to 
the  want  of  employment  and 
reduction  of  wages;  hence 
the  poor  are  in  fact  but  half  fed, 
badly  clothed,  worse  lodged, 

Population  increasing. 

Their  coiitlilion  vastly  dete- 
riorated in  clothing,  in  food,  in 
want  of  employment.  Popu- 
lation increasing  in  the  town, 
decreasing  in  the  country 
from  the  disposition  of  land- 
lords to  get  rid  ol'  the  poor. 

My  own  experience  does  not 
reach  so  far ; I am  informed, 
however,  that,  though  many 
poor  are  improved,  yet  that 
the  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  rather  deterimaled, 
inasmuch  as  their  number,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  population, 
has  much  increased. 

uiid  better  iiiformed  than  the  elo.sing  generation,  owing  to  the 
great  efforts  made  witliin  that  period  to  spread  education  . 
amongst  them.  The  popiiialioii  of  the  parish  is  increasing, 
notwillistandiiig  ilie  continual  drain  of  emigration.  ; 

Perfectly  tranquil,  excepting 
parts  of  tlie  years  1S29  and 
IS30,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Whitefoot  system. 

Dreadfully  disturbed  for  a 
few  years. 

Greatly  disturbed  within 
these  four  years. 

Lalterly  disturbed ; previous- 
ly to  the  last  few  years,  I am 
told,  very  peaceable. 

None. 

Not  one. 

No  savings'  bank. 

None  in  the  parish  ; a tole- 
rably flourishing  savings’ bank 

in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Portarlington,  in  which  some 
have  lodged  money  from  this 
parish. 

None. 

One  : it  is  not  confined  to 
the  lowest  class  of  poor. 

One  pawnbroker:  dealings 
with  the  lowest  class  of  the 
poor. 

None  in  the  parish,  but  four 
ill  neighbouring  towns,  whose 
dealings  are  conducted  with 
the  lowest  classes, 

30.  For  the  last  10  years 
there  has  not  been  a private 
still  in  this  parish. 

About  40.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation in  it. 

37,  some  of  which  have  been 
the  bane  of  the  parish.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

From  the  parish  colledorl 
hear  that  there  are  24  public 
houses.  I believe  that  there 
is  little  or  no  illicildistillation, 
but  I fear  much  illicit  sale  of 
spirits. 
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Coolbanagber. . . Pop.  7,4&6. 

L<ea(incliidingpartorPortarling- ! 
ton  Town)  . . Pop.  7,926. 

Lea  (includingpart  of  Portarliug-  i 
ton  Town)  . . Poj).  7,92fi. 

Lea  (including  part  of  Portavling* 
ton  Town)  . . Pop.  7,926. 

Rev.  Samuel  Adams. 

Rev.  Henry  Smyth,  J.  p. 

James  Dunne,  j.p. 

Liout.-Col.  O’ Donoghue, 
Police  Ma'ffi-slvate. 

parinei‘.“. 

Of  various  classes,  some 
head  landlords,  and  some 
middle-men;  the  small  iar- 
mer  likes  to  have  a dependant 
under  him  on  his  ground. 

Small  farmers. 

Small  farmers,  who  occupy 
under  30  acres  of  ground. 

About  £1  without  land, 

or  wilh  a small  latefaeu  gar- 
den. 

A cabin,  witli  an  acre  of 
laud,  will  set  for  £2  a-year. 

A comfovlabls  cabin  of  sliuw 
and  mud,  with  an  acre  of 
ground,  about  £3  a-year. 

A cabin,  with  an  acre,  Irish 
plaulatiou  measure, with- 
out it,  £.1  lOs. 

As  decent  thatcired  cabins 
as  are  n-enerally  ibimd  in  the 
island. ° They  are  for  the  most 
part,  and  tolerable  bedding. 

The  walls.ave  of  mud,  with 
thatched  roofs.  All  liave  bed- 
steads, but  the  bedding  is 
various. 

They  are  furnished  with 
strong  wooden  bedsteads, 
straw  or  chaff  bedding,  and 
blankets ; dresser,  tables, 
chairs,  and  stools ; with  a 
tolerable  supply  of  fuel,  turf 
in  general. 

Mostly  stone  foundations; 
remainder  mud,  thaiched  with 
straw,  and  comfortable ; gene- 
rally three  moms ; furniture, 
deal  tables,  six  chairs,  dresser. 
Wooden  bed.steads,  with  com- 
fortable bedding. 

They  are  sometimes  bound 
to  o'ive  labour  for  hire,  if 
called  on  during  a busy  sea- 

There  is,  in  general,  a mutual 
engagement  between  ttie  labourer 
anti  bis  omyloytr;  . the  erne  to  work 
at  10(i.  a-day,  when  called  ouj  the 
other  (u  suyidy  a house  aud  other 
conveniences  at  a Stted  jivlee. 

I do  not  think  any  duty- 
labour  is  paid  by  cottiers. 

Cotlier.s  are  often  allowed  to 
pay  their  rent  by  work,  but 
never  work  in  addition  to 
their  rent,  unless  for  the  cus- 
tomary hire. 

20. 

I have  endeavoured,  with 
tolerable  success,  to  prevent  the 
practice  on  my  own  estate,  Initthere 
are  j>aits  of  the  parish  which  resem- 
ble a rabhit-wuvren  in  consecpieuce 
of  the  practice. 

There  are  few  instances  in 
the  country;  in  the  town  ol 
Portarlington  there  may  be 
some. 

I cannot  specify  the  exact 
number,  but  that  it  exists  to 
great  extent  is  certain. 

It  is  improved,  I believe. 
Population  on  the  increase. 

On  the  whole,  I think  it  im- 
proved ; for  though  the  far- 
mers find  move  difficulty  in 
paying  their  rent  than  during  : 
the  war,  yet  in  diet  and  cloth- 
ing there  is  a sensible  amelio- 
ration, arising  from  tiie  re- 
duced price  of  provisions  and 
manufactures.  Population  is 
increasing. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  poor  is, 
in  general,  much  improved; 
and'  the  population  is  increas-  i 
iug  rapidly. 

Improved  in  every  respect. 
Increasing  lapidly. 

Of  late  some  acts  of  outrage 
have  been  committed,  but 
fewer  than  in  many  other 
parishes. 

The  parish  has,  at  times, 
been  disturbed,  but  at  present 
there  is  an  absence  of  outrage. 

The  parish  had  been  for  some 
timii  very  much  disturbed ; but  from 
the  exetlions  of  the  mimvroiis  resi- 
dent gentry,  and  an  active,  well- 
regulated  police,  it  has  been  restored 
to'jicace;  but  particularly  so  since 
the  introductlunof  the  Coercion  Bill. 

Comparatively  speaking  quiet, 
owing  to  avery  respedablo  resilient 
gmtry,  ami  a highly  effective 

Lances  nf  insul'oriUiiation,  and 
lakiiig  up  arms,  and  some  lucen- 

There  is  not,  but  there  is  in 
the  nearest  town.  Its  deposils 
are  constantly  increasing. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Porlarlington,  admirably  con- 
ducted; the  principal  contri- 
butors are  servants  and  far- 
mers. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Porlarlington.  The  contri- 
butors are,  in  general,  small 
fanners,  servants,  and  trades- 
people; it  goes  oil  prosper- 
ously. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Porlarlington,  which  is  going 
on  prosperously. 

In  the  adjoining  towns,  but 
not  ill  this  parish. 

Not  one  that  I am  aware  of. 

No  pawnbroker  in  the  parish. 

We  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  any  such  institution. 

55.  It  does  not. 

There  are  numerous  public 
houses  in  Portavlinglon,  and 
besides  there  are  a few  others 
sprinkli'd  through  the  parish, 
tolerably  respectable,  and  not 
more  numerous  than  the  pub- 
lic convenience  requires.  lam 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of 

I cannot  say  how  many,  bill 
thev  are  too  numerous,  and 
produce  many  of  the  evils  of 
the  conniry.  I have  not  heard 
of  any  private  distillation  in 
this  parish  for  some  years  past. 

illicit  distillation. 

Public  houses  are  most  nu- 
merous in  tl:e  towns;  for  iiislance, 
in  I’oi  larliuglon  at  least  50,  and  the 
population  does  not  exceed  4,000 ; 
Init  in  the  country  very  few,  on  ac- 
count of  tlielato  regulations.  Illicit 
distillation  does  nut  prevail  that  1 
am  aware  of. 

1 QQ2 
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Xea  (including  part  of  Portar- 
lington  Town)  . Pop.  7,926. 

Lea  (including  part  of  Portar- 
lingtonTown)  . Pop.  7,926. 

Killabin  . . Pop.  11,661. 

Killabin  . . Pop.  11,661, 

C.  L.  Sandes,  Esq.  j.  p.  j Rev.  J.  O’Connell,  p.  p. 

William  Butler,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Hickey,  p.  p. 

Fanners  and  labourers. 

Middle-men  and  farmers 
generally. 

Middle-men  and  farmers. 

Without  land,  from  £\  lOj. 
to  £2  ; with  land,  according 
to  quantity  and  quality. 

From  £1  IO5.  to  £2  is  ob- 
tained for  cabins  without  land  ; 
cabins  having  only  small 
garden,  from  half  rood  to  half 
acre,  obtain  from  £3  to  £5. 

Without  land,  £1 ; with  onr 
acre,  £l  10^.  to  £2  lOi. 

Some  stone  walls,  and  some 
mud, generally  thatched,  badly 
furnished.  Bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding bad  and  scarce. 

They  are  somelime.s  built  of 
lime  and  stone,  but  generally  of 
mud.especiallyin  those  partsof  the 
country  where  atone  cannot  be  had ; 
they  are  furnished  by  the  cottier; 
they  generally  have  a bedstead, 
with  a truss  of  straw  or  chaff  bed, 
and  are  supiilied  with  blanlrets  in 
some  few  instances  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

Speaking  generally,  the  cot- 
tages are  of  a better  descrip- 
tion, and  supplied  with  bed 
and  bedding. 

Cabins  of  mud,  very  small 
and  badly  thatched;  beds  of 
straw  or  rushes  on  the  ground, 
No  bedsteads;  bed-clothes 
very  scanty,  or  not  worth 
mentioning. 

No  duty-labour,  all  rent. 

They  generally  hold  their 
cottages  for  a fixed  sum  in  leirt,  or  . 
so  much  an  acre  for  the  land  attai 
or  labour.  We  know  notliing  of  di 
prietor  whose  cottagers  hold  each  a cal 
through  the  year  in  lieu  thereof,  bu 
1 ness  approaching  to  slarvatiou;  they 

died  to  tliem,  and  pay  in  money 
jty.laboiirhere;  there  is  one  pro- 
bin and  an  acre  of  land,  and  labour 
t they  ate  in  a state  of  wretched- 
belong  to  Mr.  Adair,  of  Belgtove. 

Cabins  held  upon  no  other 
couditioii  but  that  of  rent. 
No  duty-labour  required  in 
this  parish. 

In  15  or  20  instances,  I am 
not  able  to  say  exactly  ; in  one  of 
these  are  six  families ; they  occupy 
an  old  ruin,  from  its  nut  being  sub- 
ject to  reut,  but  dwell  in  separate 
apartments. 

About  50  or  60. 

I have  not  been  so  long  in  the 
parish ; I understand,  rather 
deteriorated.  Increasing. 

Their  condition  is  disim- 
proved  with  respect  to  diet  and 
clothing;  such  of  them  as  live  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  Portarlington,  and 
Mr.  Smyth,  Mount-Henry,  are  better 
off;  the  labourers  of  the  latter  are  esp 
1825  there  has  been  an  increase  of  2, 
as  appears  from  a census  taken  by 
him  in  the  parochial  registry  ; this  in 
sure  to  the  openingof  the  line  of  canal 
Mrllick ; this  work  attracted  a nuin 
bouring  parishes,  who  afterwards,  wil 

ecialiy  comfortable ; since  the  year 
3112  in  the  union  or  three  parishes, 
my  predecessor,  and  recorded  by 
icrease  I attribute  in  agreatmea- 
between  Monasteteven  and  Mount 
iber  of  strangers  from  the  ueigh- 
ii  their  families,  became  resident. 

Much  worse;  their  little  capi- 
tal is  expended;  their  lands 
are  worse  cultivated,  chiefiy 
through  want  of  means ; their 
increasing  poverty  attributed 
to  rack  rents,  heavy  grand 
jury  cesses,  bad  markets,  tithes 
when  in  existence.  The  po- 
pulation very  little  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Much  disturbed  for  the  last 
three  years. 

It  has  been  generally  peace- 
able, but  was  disturbed  par- 
' lially  by  combinations  of  Rib- 
boumeii  and  Whitefeet  within 
the  last  13  years;  it  is  at 
present  peaceable. 

Much  disturbed  last  year, 
but  latterly  restored  to  peace. 

Greatly  disturbed  in  1831 
and  1832;  the  people  driven 
into  illegal  combinations  by 
oppression  in  many  ways. 

One  savings’  bank.  Very 
prosperous ; farmers  and  ser- 
vants. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
this  town  which  is  tolerably  pros- 
perous i the  bank  stock  is  about 
£4,000;  tile  contributors  thereto 
are  small  farmers  in  the  counlry, 
tradesmen,  or  servants  who  have 
made  savings,  and  some  few  of  the 
small  gentry. 

No  savings’  bank  to  my 
knowledge. 

No  such  bank  or  benefit 
society  here. 

None. 

None. 

None  that  I know  of. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  m 
this  parish. 

25.  No. 

30.  No  illicit  distillation  is 
known  to  me. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  num- 
ber. Illicit  distillation  is  not 
thought  to  prevail. 

About  21.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation. 
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Killesbin  . . Pop.  5,152. 

Killeshin  . . Pop.  5,152. 

Corclone  and  Kllliney. 
Pop.  about  1,200. 

Stradbally  and  Moyana. 
Pop.  4,051. 

W.  Fishhourne,  Esq.  3.  p. 

Rev.  Rowland  O'Connor. 

Rev.  Joshua  Anderson. 

Rev.  Hunt  Johnson. 

Generally  speaking  they  are 
occupiers  of  land  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  rank  of 
fermers. 

Generally  respectable  as  far 
as  I am  acquainted  with 
them. 

The  farmers. 

Of  every  class. 

Ill  country  places  £l  lOJ. 
without  land ; cabins  with 
land  are  seldom  valued  dis- 
tinct from  the  land. 

From  £2  10s.  to  £4  with- 
out land. 

Cabins  without  land  £l  l5.j 
with  land,  including  cabin, 
£2  per  acre. 

From  £l  10^.  to  £2  for  the 
ground  to  build  on,  from  the 
middle-man;  from  £3 to  £4 
for  a cabin  ready  built,  of  a 
very  poor  description. 

Cabins  occupied  by  the  la- 
buuring  class,  except  some 
few  upon  the  lands  of  exten- 
sive farmers,  are  built  of  mnd, 
wretchedly  furnished,  seldom 
having  beds  or  bedding,  in- 
habited by  the  family  and  the 
pig  indiscriminately. 

Thatched,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  two  apartments.  They 
appear  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  be  improving  in 
comfort  as  to  bedsteads  and 
bedding. 

Mud,  thatched  with  straw  ; 
furniture,  chairs,  tables,  bed- 
steads, straw  beds,  bed- 
clothes ; tolerably  comfort- 
able. 

Generally  badly  I'uvnished. 
Bedsteads  of  one  sort  or  ano- 
ther are  mostly  met  with; 
comfortable  bedding  is  some- 
times found,  but  not  as  often 
as  could  be  wished. 

From  small  farmers  they  are 
generally  rented,  the  occupier  get- 
ting work  where  he  can  ; those  held 
from  large  landholders  are  mostly 
gireii  rent  free  so  long  as  the  la- 
bourer conducts  himself  honestly, 
which  enables  the  master  tn  turn 

I do  not  know. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require  du- 
ty-labour in  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  rent;  but  the  cottier 
generally  works  with  his  land- 
lord at  the  customary  rate  of 
hire. 

Duty-labour,  though  not  sti- 
pulated for,  is  very  generally 
put  ill  to  meet  the  rent. 

I know  of  many  such  in- 

I do  not  know. 

None. 

siibs'cribed  to  assist  the  labouring  poor,  and  in  the  distribution  of  it  120 
persons  were  found  residing  in  three  small  cabins  in  the  town  of 
(iraigue ; tliere  are  many  instances  of  a similar  nature  in  the  same 
place,  four  of  those  persons  being  original  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

Their  condition  will  not  be 
improved  by  the  facility  a re- 
cent Act  of  Parliiimenl  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  public 
bouses  gives  them  of  indulg- 
ing in  their  propensity  to 
drink.  I think  the  popula- 
tion increasing. 

I cannot  say.  The  popula- 
tion has  not  increased  much, 
as  far  as  I can  ascertain. 

Stationary  condilion.  Po- 
pulation diminishing. 

It  was  very  peaceable  ttutil 
about  two  years  since;  it  is 
now  proclaimed,  and  under  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  and 
peace  preservation  police. 

Generally  very  peaceable. 

Disturbed  during  the  last 
three  years ; previous  to  that 
period  peaceable. 

Peaceable  until  within  the 
last  three  years;  very  much 
disturbed  during  that  ])eriod, 
so  much  so  as  to  render  it 
unfit  to  live  ill. 

There  is  not  a savings’  bank 
or  any  other  benefit  society  ; some 
time  since  Iheie  was  in  Carlow  a 
swings'  bank,  which  was  found  of 
much  benefit,  but  from  some  neglect, 
to  the  shame  of  al)  concerned,  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

One  savings’  bank  ; ad- 
vancing but  slowly.  _ 

There  are  not  any  in  the 
parish,  but  there  are  in  Carlow,  to 
which  many  resort ; the  lowest  class, 
and  also  many  tradesmen  from  ne- 
cessity, others  to  indulce  a drunken 

None. 

fit,  deal  in  them. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  13  licensed  public 
houses;  but  there  are  many 
unlicensed,  notwithstanding 
me  utmost  vigilance  of  the 
police.  Private  distillation 
ooes  not  prevail  in  this  parish, 
hut  it  floes  to  a great  extent 
>n  the  adjoining  county  ofCa 

I cannot  say. 
flow. 

No  public  houses ; spirituous 
liquors  are,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, retailed  without  li- 
cence. Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

24.  No  illicit  distillation. 
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Kilmannan  . . Pop.  3,186. 

Reary,  Castlebrack,  and 
Rosenallis  . . Pop.  13,927. 

Rosenallis  . . Pop.  8,463. 

Rosenallis  . . Pop.  8,463. 

Gen.  Edward  Dunne. 

Thomas  Doxey,  Esq.  j.  p. 

John  Sabatier,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Thomas  J.  Pim. 

Farmers  are  generally  the 
landlords  of  cottages  or  ca- 
bins, as  they  establish  them 
for  their  workmen. 

Comfortable  farmei’s  for  the 
most  part;  iu  some  rare  in- 
stances they  are  lauded  pro- 
prietors. 

Generally  comfortable  iarmers. 

They  are  generally  pers^ 
of  small  means,  who  set  them 
out  quite  beyond  their  value. 

Cabins,  with  land,  depend 
on  the  price  ptiid  by  the 
farmer,  and  it  being  the  best, 
say  £2  per  acre  j cabins, 
without  land,  from  £2  to  £S 
per  annum. 

From  £l  lOi.  to  £2  per 
annum. 

From  £l  lOs.  to  £2  IO5. 
annuaily. 

They  are  sot,  without  any 
laud  attached,  from  £.2  to  £4 
per  annum;  some  very  poor 
persons  pay  by  the  week- 
when  they  have  land  attached] 
say  from  a rood  to  two  acres,  it 
sets  from  £2  to  £3  per  annum, 

Cabins,  excepting  those  in 
the  bog-lands,  are  built  of 
stone,  roofed  with  home  tim- 
ber, and  thatched,  but  this 
kind  of  roofing  is  getting 
muchoutof repute.  Bedsteads 
are  used;  and  bedding,  in 
comparison,  comfortable. 

, For  the  most  part  mud- 
walled  cabins.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  bedsteads ; 
but  their  beds  are  of  straw 
and  dried  grass,  which  the 
children  pull  from  ditches. 

Lime  and  stone  in  a few  in- 
stances ; generally  of  clay  and 
sods.  Mostly  .supplied  with 
bedsteads ; their  beds  ge- 
nerally of  straw. 

They  are  iniserablebuitdinjs 

of  mud,  covered  with  straw  or 
sods ; they  have  very  little 
furniture.  Are  seldom  sup- 
plied  with  bedsteads;  and 
there  are  lew  who  have  suf- 
ficient coveting  at  night. 

I should  say,  at  present,  ito 
duty-labour  exists  in  the  pa- 
rish; the  only  thing  required 
by  the  farmer  is,  that  they 
should  work  at  so  much  per 
day. 

They  pay  it  in  labour;  it  is 
not  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  besides. 

They  pay  in  labour ; no 
duty-labour. 

There  is  no  condition  usual 
except  rent. 

Very  few,  if  any,  except  in 
lodging-houses  for  passeii-  , 
gers.  j 

In  no  instance,  except  where 
a principal  alms-gatherer  will 
take  a cabin  at  from  lOd.  to 
1«.  per  week,  and  lodge  three 
or  four  of  their  own  descrip- 
tion at  a weekly  rent. 

In  no  instance,  except  where  ! 
a principal  beggar  will  take  a 
cabin  at  from  lOrf.  to  Is.  j-er 
week,  and  lodge  three  or  four  . 
more  of  bis  own  description  at  ^ 
a weekly  rent. 

I cannot  say  ; but  it  is  very 
common  to  iiave  two  small 
families  in  one  cabin,  it 
lessens  the  rent  so  on  each. 

The  parish  is  much  improved 
since  the  year  1815  iu  their 
cleanliness,  comforts,  and 
dress,  notwilhstandiiig  the 
great  falling  off  iu  prices. 
The  population  is  increasing  : 
ernploymeiit  for  the  popula- 
tion is  all  that  is  wanted  to 
make  them  comfortable  aucl 
satisfied. 

Their  condition  is,  generally 
speaking,  improved.  Con- 
siderably increasing. 

i 

i Their  condition,  generally  1 
speaking,  is  improved.  Po- 
pulation increasing. 

I cannot  say  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  much  alteialiou  in 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
since  1615-;  their  appearance, 
as  to  clothing,  is  improved, 
but  that  is  owing  to  clothing 
being  now  so  much  cheaper. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Except  some  trifling  circum- 
stances not  worth  mentioning, 
the  parish  has  been  quiet; 
same  time,  agitation  has  been 
carried  forward,  and  Carders,  1 
attended  by  tlie  giddy  and  you^ 

It  has  been  peaceable  until 
within  the  last  five  years. 

It  has  beau  peaceable  till 
within  the  last  five  years. 

Parts-of  this  parish  have  been 
disturbed  occasionally,  parti- 
cularly during  the  last  three 
years. 

.Jlackfeei,  Whiteieel,  have  been  organized,  and 
ng,  and  those  who  have  nolhiugto  lo.se. 

None. 

Totlie  disgrace  ofthe  traders 
of  the  lown  of  Mount-Mellick, 
the  savings'  bunk  ha.s  been 
discontinued  for  several  years 
past,  as  none  of  them  would 
devote  any  portion  of  their 
time  thereto. 

No. 

None. 

I do  not  think  this  uallic  pre- 
vails amongst  the  lowcir  orOcr-i  iu 
this  parish  ; the  pawnhrolicrs’  shops 
aie  in  the  neighbouring;  towns  of 
Moiinl-Mcllidc  .and  Tuliiimore. 

There  are  four  in  this  town, 
there  are  none  others  in  the  ii.irish ; 
it  is  with  the  lowest  class  chiefly. 

Mellick;  the  oxish 
tlieft ; their  dealiug 

Four  in  Mount-Mellick,  no 
more  ia  the  parisli;  chiefly  with 
the  poor  ami  miildlinK  classes, 
iuce  of  them  has  very  much  cootrihiif 
;s  are.  I hclieve,  entirelv  Cniifiiicd  to  th 

There  have,  within  the  last  few 

years,  been  four  piiwiibrokers’^hops 
established  ia  ilie  town  of  Mount- 
ed to  increase  .crinie  and  encourage 

Illicit  distillation  does  not  at 
present  prevail ; when  it  does, 
it  proceeds  from  the  low  price 
of  oats,  which  is  the  chief 
grain  grown  in  this  parish. 
The  number  of  public  houses 
is  10. 

From  about  80  to  100.  I 
believe  it  does  not  at  all  pre- 
vail. 

About  90.  No, 

About  90,  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail. 
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Rosenallis  and  Reary. 
Pop.  12, O'/S. 

Aghavoe,  &c.  . . Pop.  8,4t45. 

Union  of  Anghmacort. 
Pop.  3,373. 

Dm-row  . . Pop.  2,911. 

Rev.  G.  Kammis.'* 

William  Walpole. 

Rev.  Robert  Totlen^icm  Price. 

Robert  LaumcTison,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Of  the  second  and  third  class. 

Farmers:  tliose  who  hold 
arge  tracts  give  gardeas  of 
one  acre  or  more  ; the  holders 
of  small  farms  give  very  little 
land  with  their  cabins. 

Generally  gentlemen  farmers. 

Generally  what  are  called 
iniridle-meii. 

With  small  gardens,  from 
£3  lOi. to  fiorwithont  ditto, 
from  2'to  £3. 

A cabin  and  acre  of  land, 
from  £2  to  £3;  a cabin  with 
a little  piece  of  land  for  sowing 
cabbages,  from  £lto£l  lOs.; 
to  be  paid  in  labour. 

Prom£l  IOj. to £2, without 
land;  a cabin  with  an  acre, 
about  £3. 

This  is  a difiicuh  question  to 
answer;  a cabin  wilhouflatid 
brings  from£l  (o£l  lOi.  per 
year  ; and,  with  land,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  and  situation. 

Generally  builtof  mud,  and 
thatched ; containing  oiiesniall 
room  besides  a kitchen ; some 
have  stools,  and  some  eliair.s, 
and  in  o-eneral,  a table.  Some 
have  bedsteads,  but  many 
spread  s(raw  upon  the  ground, 
and  lie  badly  covered. 

Some  are  comfortable  and 
decently  furnished,  but  many 
of  them  are  small  and  wretch- 
ed, without  bedsteads,  the 
family  lying  on  .straw,  and 
having  very  little  covering 
except  what  they  wear  by  day. 

The  worst  description.  Straw 
bed.s,  in  general,  and  poor  ■ 
bedding. 

! 

Tb'y.are  made  up  of  mud, 
stones,  or  sods,  and  thatched ; 
and  they  are,  in  general,  very 
poorly  furnished.  Some  have 
bedsteads,  many  not. 

Some  give  labour,  and  some 
pay  in  ensh  ; cottiers  get  one 
acre  of  land,  grass  and  hay  (or 
ouecow,and  a house,  for  wliich 
iheyreiierally  pay  ficnn  £3  to 
£4. 

Rent  is  paid  by  agreement, 
either  in  money  or  labour,  at 
a fixed  price.  I know  of  no 
duty-labour  in  addition  to 
rent. 

No. 

; No  conditions ; nor  no  diitv- 
labour  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

i 

In  many. 

There  are  very  few  instances 
of  two  families  residing  in  one 
cabin,  except  in  the  village  of 
Borris  in  Ossory. 

About  15. 

I cauoot  answer  this  ques- 
tion accurately,  but  there  are 
a great  many. 

I have  not  been  long  resident 
here,  but  on  inquiry  I find 
they  are  deteriorated.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I think;  in  general,  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
: tion  of  the  poor  since  1315, 
although  many  instances  to  ■ 
the  contrary.  The  population 
is  increasing.  At  this  period 
the  low  price  of  wheat  and 
pigs  will,  'if  continued,  very 
much  distress  the  poor. 

I can  only  speak  as  to  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  think 
it  is  not  at  all  improved.  The 
population  is  increasing 

By  no  means  improved,  hut 
quite  the  contrary,  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  chiefly  from 
want  of  employment,  and  the 
very  low  price  for  corn  and 
other  produce  of  land,  pigs, 
&c.  1 think  the  population 
rallier  diminishing. 

Some  parts  disturbed,  parti- 
cularly near  and  in  Mount- 
Mellick. 

This  parish  has  been  disturbed 
1 for  12  years  past;  latterly  it 
is  increased  to  an  alarming 
degree. 

It  has  been  disturbed  for  the 
last  tliree  or  four  years,  but 
frightfully  so  last  winter. 

This  parisli  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  disturbed;  andpar- 
ticnlariy  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  up  to  this  moment 
very  niucli  disturbed. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank. 

None. 

No,  there  are  not. 

Neither. 

There  are  four  in  thetawn  of 
Moiint-MBUic!<,lhe  cause  oflilleiiess, 
poverty,  dishonesty,  and  everything 
had.  It  is  no/  altogether  with  the 
poor  (heir  dealings  are  tarried  on. 

None. 

No,  there  are  not. 

There  are  pavvnbvokers'shops; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  with  poor  dis- 
Irossed  people  they  liave  to  deal, 
and  generally  with  the  lowest  class. 

In  the  union  there  are  eiyhty- 
fiye  publicans.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail. 

Tliere  are  17  public  houses 
iu  the  village  of  Borris  in  Ossory, 
and  about  an  equal  number  scattered 
through  the  country  parts  of  the 
parish,  besides  a number  of  unli- 
censed ones  where  spirituous  liquors 
are  retailed.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

There  are,  at  the  least,  30. 
Illicit  distillation  does  notpre- 
vail. 

I cannot  tell  how  many  pub- 
lic houses,  or  houses  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed, 
but  I should  think  there  are 
more  than  necessary ; and  I 
don’t  tliink.  there  is  much, 
if  any,  illicit  distillation  in  this 
parish. 

» Kilmanmon,  or  Clonassee,  is  in  the  unioB,  but,  being  a perpetual  cute,  is  not  included  in  this  report. 
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SUPPLEMENT  io  APPENDIX  (E.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER— County  Queen’s— Barony  Upper  Ossory. 


Killermough  . . Pop.  1,078. 

Ofierlane  . . Pop.  9,915. 

OfFerlane  . . Pop.'9,915. 

Ralhdowney  and  Kildelen- 
Pop.  6,957. 

Rev.  William  Cosby. 

Rev.  Michael  Camfion,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bourke. 

Rev.  Marcus  Monch 

Farmers. 

The  occupiers  of  farms. 

Farmers. 

The  . large  farmers,  sho|)- 
keepers,  &c. 

A cabin,  without  land,  about 
£l  5j.  per  year;  a cabin,  with 
an  acre  of  land,  £2  lOi.  per 
year. 

Cabins,  with  half  an  acre, 
plantation  measure,  from  £2 
to  £3 ; without  land,  from 
£l  to  £L10s. 

With  a garden,  £2  iOi. ; 
without,  ifl  105. 

Few  cabins  are  let  without 
some  land,  say  an  acre,  or 
half  an  acre,  for  which  £Z  or 
are  paid. 

They  consist,  in  general,  of 
a kitchen  and  room,  furnished 
with  a few  stools,  a table,  and 
some  a dresser.  Very  few  are 
supplied  .with  bedsteads  ; and 
their  bedding  is  very  uncom- 
fortable indeed. 

Stone  or  mud  walls,  thatched. 
Generally  a sort  of  bedsteads, 
with  beds  of  straw  and  poor 
Covering. 

Generally  comfortable,  built 
of  stone,  and  well  thatched. 
They  have  bedsteads,  but  little 
bedding. 

Very  indifferent ; clay  floors, 
poorly  furnished.  Beds  for 
the  most  part  truckle;  no  cur- 
tains, even  with  those  who 
could  well  afford  it ; it  is  fheit 
habit,  not  want. 

Labour  is  required  in  pay- 
ment of  rent;  but  no  duty- 
labour. 

There  is  generally  an  agree- 
ment with  the  farmer  to  take 
labour  for  payment. 

Cottiers,  having  half  an  acre 
or  one  acre  of  garden,  pay  at  the 
rate  of  £2  per  acre,  and  for  the  grass 
of  acow£l  10s. per  annum, working 
in  return  for  &d.  per  day  winter,  and 
7d.  summer. 

On  these  points  I am  igno- 
rant ; many  of  our  extensive 
landholders  are  magistrates, 
and  can  give  every  inlbima- 
tioii  if  they  please. 

No. 

In  106  instances. 

106. 

None  that  I know  of. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  popula- 
lalion,  is  stationary  since  1815. 

In  my  opinion  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  not  im- 
proved, because  the  farmers 
iiave  not  tlie  means  of  reliev- 
ing or  employing  them,  on 
account  of  the  low  and  fluc- 
tuating prices  of  the  markets. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

It  is  improved.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

All  is  as  it  was  for  many 
years. 

Occasionally  disturbed  by 
Wldtefeet. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able these  two  years  past ; 
prior  to  this  period  it  has  been 
somewhat  disturbed,  owing  to 
the  want  of  employment. 

It  has  been  partially  dis- 
turbed the  last  five  years. 

Very  much  disturbed  indeed; 
murders  frequent,  and  little 
pains  to  detect. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

•None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

There  are  only  one  or  two 
public  houses  in  the  parish; 
and  illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  in  it. 

15  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

18  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 

Public  houses  are  numerous; 
I cannot  tel!  tlie  number,  as  the 
parish  is  extensive ; the  ma- 
gistrates who  grant  licences 
could  best  inform  you:  i» 
Ralhdowney  town  there 
15,  and  it  is  not  a large  town. 
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LEINSTER — County  Queen’s — Barony  Upper  Ossory. 


Rathdowiiey  . . Pop.  6,654. 

Ralhdownev,  Donamore,  &c. 
Pop.  9.644. 

Ratlisaraii  . . Poj>.  SG8. 

Doonane  and  Ma\o. 

P(jp. . 

John  Roe,  Esq-  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Treact/,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Lodge. 

Rev.  Eugene  Kelly,  v.  v. 

Third  class. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  arc 
generally  small  fanners. 

Tlierp  are  very  few  of  these 
in  this  ])arisli,  as  nearly  each 
cabin  has  a plot  of  garden. 

Generally  small  /anners. 

£Z  with  one  acre,  and  £\ 
witliout  land. 

The  rent  of  a cabin  without 
land  is  from  i£l  to  £2  a-year ; 
where  there  is  land  attached 
to  the  cabin  they  generally  pay 
at  the  rate  of  £3  an  acre  for 
whatever  portion  they  may 
have. 

According  to  the  quantity  of 
land.  A cabin  with  an  acre 
of  land  brings  ; of  these 

tliere  are  very  l'e\V. 

A cabin  with  an  acre  of  land 
about  £-2  5j.  per  year,  ami  a 
cabin  without  laud  £l  5s.  per 
year. 

Mud  or  stone  walls;  timber 
rout',  scrawed  and  thatched; 
badly  furnished. 

The  cabins  in  this  parish  are 
all  built  of  stone;  they  are 
most  comfortless ; little  or  no 
furriiture.  They  are  siif>plied 
rarely  with  bedsteads  ; their 
bedding  miserable  beyond  de- 
scription. 

Mostly  built  of  stone  anti 
bad  mortar,  with  tliatch.  Are 
niostlvsiipplied  with  bedsteads 
aud  straw  bedding. 

i 

Generally  wrcloliecl  cabins 
built  of  mud,  and  covered  with 
straw  or  rushes;  their  beds  a 
bundle  of  straw  strewn  on  the 
ground ; bed-clothes  of  the 
1 worst  description,  mere  rags. 

Duty-labour, 

I do  not  know  of  any  condi- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  payment 
of  their  rent,  to  enter  into  the 
contract  between  the  landlord 
and  the  cottier. 

']  hey  generally  hold  under 
an  engagement  to  work  at 
specifier!  hire  to  discharge  a 
specified  rent. 

No  duty. 

In  several. 

I am  not  able  to  say  exactly 
the  number,  but  I suppose 
about  30. 

In  no  instanee  does  this  oc- 

47  cabins. 

Deteriorated,  in  respect  of  the 
price  of  every  commodity  gel- 
tinq  lower.  Population  iu- 
creasiiig. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  my  parish 
has  deteriorated  since  the  year 
1813.  The  population  of  the 
parish  is  increasing. 

The  parish  was  in  a prosper- 
ous condition  since  1815,  until 
agitation  excited  lo  drunken- 
ness, idleness,  &c.  The  popu- 
lation is  greatly  iiicrea.sing. 

The  part  connected  with  the 
collieries  imjjvovcd,  the  works 
being-  carrio»l  on  more  spirit- 
edly; the  remote  jjarts  of  the 
parish  much  worse  from  the 
fall  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
and  want  of  einplovmeiil. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Disturbed  for  the  last  three 
years. 

My  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  before  the  last  two 
years;  within  the  last  two 
years,  there  have  been  some 
few  instances  of  clisLuvbaiices 
caused  by  tithe. 

Riot.'!,  and  coinbinalioii 
against  tithe,  with  other  noc- 
turnal vcgnlalions,  frequently 
occur. 

1 

The  parish  was  peaceable 
from  1813  to  1830;  partially 
disturbed  since  tlial  time. 

Not  any. 

No.  - 

No  savings'  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

Not  any. 

No. 

No  j)awnbrokers’  shops  in 
the  parisli. 

3li  public  houses  aud  houses 
whore  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed.  Illicit  distillation 
dues  not  prevail. 

Tbenumber  of  public  houses 
in  this  parish  is  about  40. 
Fortunately  illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  here. 

There  are  but  five  licensed 
public  lioiises,  yet  there  are 
many  houses  where  liquor  is 
sold,  to  the  ruin  of  morals  and 
industry.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  take  place  hare. 

Eight.  No  private  distilla- 
tion. 

1 R R 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (E.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Baronies  Clonlonan,  Kilkenny,  Corkaree. 


Bailyloughloe  anfl  Drumreany. 
Pop.  8,227. 


Multifarnham,  Lacken, 
Lanevard,  Portnashangan. 
Pop.  4,349. 


Stone  Hal!  and  Multifarnham. 
Pop.  2,105. 


Slone  Hall  and  Miiltifarnhan 
Pop.  2,105.  . 


Rev.  William  Peacocke. 


Rev.  J.  Dowling,  p.  p. 


Owen  Daly,  Esq.  j.  p. 


Rev.  John  Young. 


The  proprietors  and  farmers 
pretty  equally. 


A very  respectable  class  of 
persons. 


In  this  parish  the  landlords 
of  cottages  and  cabins  are  of 
the  first  respectability,  but 
there  may  be  a ferv  under 
tenants  who,  I fear,  often  im- 
pose on  the  poor. 


This  one  of  the  great  griev- 
ances : for  a rood  of  wound  and  a 
straw  hut  upon  it,  the  labcmier  pays 
£3,  £4  for  half  an  acre ; then  he 
works  for  this  middie-man  at  Cd.  or 
7</.per  day,  and  bis  children  nm  of 
all  the  messages,  and  the  wife  spins 
so  much  gratis : £1  for  a house 
without  any  ground. 


For  a cabin, without  a garden, 
£,1;  foracabin\vithland,and 
not  exceeding  an  acre,  from 
£l  10^.  to  £Z  IOj.,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  land. 


Without  a plot  of  g round,  £l 
a-year ; with  a rood  of  ground, 
£2 ; kept  in  repair. 


According  to  the  description, 
from  £l  105.  to  £2;  and,  if 
a small  field  or  garden,  from 
£2  105.  to  £3. 


A thatched  house,  30  feet 
long,  14  wide,  not  plastered ; 
sometimes  the  walls  of  mud, 
never  plastered  inside.  Straw 
their  bed. 


The  walls  are  of  clay,  and  in 
general  they  are  hut  indifierently 
thatched,  in  consequence  of  straw 
being  rather  scarce  in  this  district : 
their  furniture  is  generally  two  or 
three  stools,  a large  box  for  locking 
up  things,  and  a “diesser”  orna- 
mented with  a few  plates,  spoons, 
and  porringers.  Timber  being  cheap 
in  the  neighbourhood,  there 


Some  of  Stone  and  mortar, 
in  general  of  mud.  Bedsteads 
in  general.  Clotliing  tolerably 
good  for  persons  in  their  situa- 
tions. 


Built  with  amixture  of  stone 
and  mud, the  principal  part  with 
mud  : very  badly  furnished;  a 
small  slool  and  table,  some- 
times a chair  ant!  dresser,  but 
few  with  a bedstead  or  comfort- 
able bedding ; they  lie  on  the 
ground  on  a small  bundle  of 
straw,  with  bad  covering. 


Some  of  the  middle-men  give  No  condition, 
hovels  for  nothing  to  the  poor  ^ 
widows  for  charity,  as  they  call  it ; but  the  poor  woman's 
wheel  is  always  full  of  the  flax  of  the  farmer,  she  picks  all 
his  potatoes,  and  geuevally  wheels  his  turf,  and  is  paid 
iiotliiiig  for  all  this,  but  lias  the  charity  house. 


I never  heard  of  duty-work  Some  labourers,  on  account 
in  the  parish  of  Stone  Hall.  of  being  provided  with  house 

; ; ; — and  garden,  reduce  their  daily 

wages;  and  likewise  being  provided  with  meal  and  pota- 
toes, they  do  so ; but  in  this  parish  it  is  not  usual  to  re- 
quire duU'-labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 


Hardly  any  house  in 
country  lias  two  families. 


In  very  few  instances;  bnt 
in  many  cases  where  the  hou.se 
has  been  large  enough  to  allow 
it,  divisions  have  taken  place, 
and  two  dwellings  have  been 
made  out  of  one. 


Three  or  four,  I believe. 


lam  acquainted  with  several 
houses  or  cabins  in  which 
several  families  reside  ; I 
might  say  five  or  six  in  the 
village  of  Multifarnham. 


Deteriorated.  The  popula- 
tion increasing  so  much  causes 
a greater  number  of  poor. 


Not  having  had  any  con- 
nexion with  this  pai'isli,  nor,indeet!, 
with  this  county,  luitil  within  the 
last  three  years,  1 cannot  state  any- 
thing as  fiom  my  own  kjiowleilge, 
in  reply  to  this  question  ; no  doubt, 
however,  appears  to  be  entertained 
hare  lliat  there  has  been  a great  de- 
terioration since  the  period  referred 
to.  Ko  material  increase  or  diminu- 
fioii  of  the  population  latterly. 


Women  were  much  better 
before  1615,  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  flax, 
which  would  not  now  pay  the 
ground  rent  and  labour,  ex- 
cept for  their  own  use. 


I cannot  exactly  de.scribethe 
state  of  the  poorer  sort  since 
the  peace  in  the  year  181 5, but 
I should  hope  they  are  rather 
improved  both  as  to  food,  rai- 
ment, and  morals.  Though 
numbers  from  this  parish  went 
witbin  tlie  last  three  years  to 
America,  yeti  think  the  popu- 
lation has  not  been  apparently  diminished. 


Since  300,000  n 


Peaceable  since  I have  beg'ui 
to  know  it. 


‘ enteriuv  jute  rrsolutioiis  (' 
ralua  .iiiu  [x.ltcv  to  crtnblt' 


No  saving.s'  bank  in  this  dis- 
trict ; but  there  is  one  at  Cas- 
tle PoUani,  of  which  the  people 
lieve  may  have  the  benefit,  if 
they  please;  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  many  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity. 


I am  grieved  to  relate  that 
this  neighbourhood  has  been 
very  miicli  disturbed,  and  I 
myself  have  suffered  raiich, 
though  ignorant  of  the  cause. 


I regret,  we  have  none  of  any 
description  whatever. 


Seven,  besides  private  places 
where  illicit  spirits  are  sold.  I 
believe  illicit  distillation  docs 
exist. 


In  the  parish  of  Stone  Hall 
but  one. 


There  are  eight  houses  in  the 
parish  of  the  union  liceiiseii  for  the 
retailing  of  spirituous  liquors;  but 
no  illicit  distillation  whatever. 


• ICstablish  poor  laws,  and  the  landlord  and  large  farmer  ct 
the  agrieulturnl  work;  no  manufactures,  for  what  Euglishm; 


ss  of  Is.  pet  acre  on  land,  and  apply  the  money,  wherever  population  is 


the  country  ; halfthe  labourers,  if  they  worked  honestly,  would  do 

; - — — o — “»c  lu  the  country.  Government  have  triveii  the  people  a knowledge  of 

Aeir  physical  fowe,  and  you  never  will  have  Ireland  tranquil  while  British  connssion  exists ; the  implacable  hatred  implanted  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Catholics,  from  theu  infancy,  against  the  English  uaiion,  is  beyond  anything  the  Committee  can  imagine ; Ireland  is  losh  virtnally,  to  England.  Lay 

ve,  to  assist  them  to  emigtato. 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Baronies  Corkaree,  Delvin. 


Taghmon  . . Pop.  922. 

Taghmon  . , Pop.  922. 

Tyfarnham  . . Pop.  310. 

Castletown  Delvin.  Pop.  4,485. 

Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Bt.  j.  p. 
Rev.  Eugene  O'Rorke,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Bond  Hall. 

Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Bt.  j.  p. 
Rev.  Eugene  O’Rorke,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  P.  p. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers,  who 
hold  the  land. 

The  middle  rank  of  farmers. 

Gentlemen  and  farmer's  who 
hold  (he  land. 

In  some  few  cases,  the  lauded 
resident  proprietors ; gene- 
rally, they  are  of  the  better 
class  of  lamiers. 

£1  for  a house  j 105.  for 

a house  and  garden  of  about 
20  perches. 

Rent  with  a garden,  £l  10.«. 
per  year ; and  without  a 
garden,  I65. 

£1  for  a house;  ^1  IO5.  for 
a house  and  garden  of  about 
20  perches. 

Without  land,  £1 ; and  with 
garden  attached, generally  £2. 

Mod  walls,  thatched,  very  ill 
furnished.  Bed  and  bedding 
very  bad. 

Cabins  made  of  mud  in  gene- 
ral. Bedsteads  and  tolerable 
bedding  in  most  places. 

Mud  walls,  thatched,  very  ill 
furnished.  Bed  and  bedding- 
very  bad. 

Mud  aiidscraws;  the  furni- 
ture, a bundle  of  straw  ol'ieii 
for  a bed ; llie  clothes  thev 
wear  at  work  in  the  day  being 
their  bed  covering  at  night; 
their  furnilure,  a stool  and 
metal-pot,  to  boil  potatoes 
when  they  can  procure  them. 

There  is  not  any  duty-labour, 
and  they  hold  the  house,  &c., 
for  the  rent. 

No  exclusiv'e  conditions,  and 
no  duty  required. 

There  is  not  any  duty,  and 
they  hold  their  house,  &c.,  for 
the  rent. 

If  yearly  tenants,  in  lieu  of 
rent,  duty-labour  is  in  most 
instances  required. 

None. 

None. 

i 

None. 

In  about  40  or  50  instances. 

Stationary.  Population  rather 
on  the  increase. 

Condition  stationary.  Po- 
pulation rather  increasing. 

, Stationary.  Population  rather 
on  the  increase. 

Decidedly  worse,  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  arising  from 
small  wages  and  want  of  em- 
ployment. Popuiatiou  rather 
on  the  increase. 

It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed. 

Peaceable  certainly,  up  to  a 
period  uf  tliw  last  seven  years;  sineu 
tIieii,iniicIiinsut>otiiiuation  ami  vio- 
lence has  i'lom  lime  to  time  prevail- 
ed, occasioiieilliy  small  Wildes,  want 
of  employment,  and  other  causes. — ■ 
See  Answer  21),  .Appendix  F. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Three  public  houses ; four 
private  houses.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

Three  licensed  public  houses 
in  the  parish,  and  no  illicit 
distillation  prevails  in  it. 

Nopublic house;  oneprivate 
house.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Nine  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  not  prevalent. 

1 RR2 
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Castletown,  Delvin,  and 
Cionaniy  . . rop.  5,333. 

Clonmellon,  Killvea,  &c. 
Pop.  about  4,000. 

Driuncree,  Dvsart,Killiveilaght, 
and  Killough.  .Pop.  3,409. 

Mayne  . . Pop.  2,366. 

Rev.  H.  Filz/jerald. 

Rev.  James  MxirTCty,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  De  Courcy,  i>.  n. 

Rev.  Richard  M.  Handy. 

Farmers. 

Extensive  fanners  have  gene- 
rally cabins  for  their  labourers; 
small  farmers  let  also  cabins 
to  labourers,  wlio  pay  their 
rent  partly  in  labour,  and 
partly  in  money. 

. Some  of  the  proprietors  are 
owners  of  the  soil ; some  are 
middle-men  or  farmers. 

Generally  gentlemen,  and 
some  farmers  of  the  middle 
class. 

Tlie  reiil'  of  a cabin  with  a 
garden,  about  £'2  a-ye’ar; 
without  one,  £l  10.?. 

For  cabins,  witliout  land, 
about  £1,  and  for  cabins 
with  a small  qiianliiy,  (a  lew 
perches,)  about  £2. 

Cabins,  without  land,  about 
£i  5r. ; and,  with  a small 
plot,  about  £2. 

£2  with  on  acre,  and- about 
1 without  land,  peraimuin, 

Generally  built  of  iiiiul  iiiiil 
thatched  ; badly  fmnished. 
Without  bedsteads,  and  bed- 
ding uncomforlable. 

In  general,  wretched  build- 
ings; the  furnittire  such  as 
may  be  supposed  to  -be  in  the 
possession  of  persons  placed 
ill  diO'ereiit  degrees  of  poverty, 
or  actuated  by  frugal  or  ex- 
travagant habits. 

Generally  built  with  mud 
walls  and  thatched.  Some 
few  vvhli  bedsiead.s  and  straw 
beds;  slight  bedding  with 
their  day  clothes;  furniture, 
simply  utensils  for  food. 

Some  mud,  others  stone. 
Tolerably  well  supplied  with 
bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Generally  speaking,  the  la- 
bourer pays  rent  for  his  cot- 
tage, and  is  not  called  upon 
for  duty-labour  in  lieu  thereof. 

Home  labourers  or  cottiers 
.are  engaged  with  farmers  for  the 
year ; those  pay  a eortajii  rent  in 
laliour;  when  not  thus  engaged, 
1 tlicy  pay  rent  partly  in  money,  and 
partly  in  labotir.  In  either  case,  no 
dutj'-laboiir  is  required. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  from  cottagers  ; 
they  hold  (exclusive  of  rent) 
upon  the  condition  oflabour. 

They  work  in  their  rent. 
No. 

About  30. 

In  the  country  parks  of  the 
parish,  tliere  is  scarcely  an  instance 
of  two  families  residing  in  the  same 
, cabin : in  Clomnellou,  however,  a 
village  containing  about  900  inliabi 

year,  half-year,  mentli,  or  even  weolc 

Instances  too  numerous  to 

I don’t  know. 

tants,  a poor  person,  paying  lor  a c.abin,  oitcu  lets  a room  to 
d not  being  ablo  to  set  it  to  one,  disposes  of  it  in  parts  by  the 
; there  may  ha  about  20  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  has 

intliut  clolciotiitcd;  the  otlunU  hut 

people  are  not  so  imich  employed,  The 

Certainly  deteriorated.  They  | 

ims' 

Much  worse  in  every  way; 

Nearly  stationary.  Rather 
increasing. 

si.|.plvoffaboiir.  for  wliich,  from  lh=  cii.ires 

tliiU  urtOini!  numba-5 to  tlio  rank  of  i-ibourrts,  inoreasins  the  supply  nflabour, 


Generally  speaking-,  peace- 
able. 

: It  has  been  peaceable  during 

that  period. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

No.  No. 

Not  any. 

None  in  my  parishes. 

None. 

No. 

Not  any. 

None, 

None. 

At  present  there  are  but 
eight.  Illicit  distillation  has 
increased  very  much  oflate. 

Eight. 

Two  in  the  pari.sh  of  Druin- 
cree,  three  in  the  parish  of 
Kiltiveilaght  (in  all  five);  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  in 
Killoiigli.  Illicit  distillation 
very  prevalent. 

Four  public  houses.  It  does 
not. 
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Mayne  . . Pop.  2,366. 

Rathgarme,  &c. . Pop.  15,559. 

Rathgarme  (including  Castle  , 
Pollard)  . . Pop.  3,612. 

St.  Feighaii’s  . . Pop,  2.43S. 

Gerdi  Dense,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Chaioorlh  Broicne. 

Wm.  D.  Pollard,  Esq.  3.  p. 

Nicholas  Evans,  Esq.  3.  p. 

"when  land  is  not  underlet 
llie  landlords  are  the  resident 
gentry. 

Generally  gentlemen,  landed 
proprietors. 

Generally  middle-men. 

Small  fanners  or  middle-men. 

A rabin  without  land  will  let 
at  £l  10^-  P6t  i'l 

proportion  for  the  quantity  of 
land  let  with  it. 

From  £2  to  £2  IOj  ; this 
depends  011  the  quantity  of 
land,  generally  from  half  to 
one  rood  to  each  cabin. 

A cabin  without  a garden 
lets  for  about  £l;  the  rent 
varies  from  £i  to  £2  10s.  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of 
house  anti  size  of  garden. 

About  £1  10.9.  witlioiU  land ; 
from  £2  10.9.  downwards  with 
land,  inckidiiig  house,  accord- 
ing to  number  of  acres. 

The  houses  are  built  of  mud 
or  stone;  ill-furnished.  The 
bedding  of  those  who  have 
employineut  is  sufficient. 

These  cabins  are  built  with 
mud,  and  thatched.  The  fur- 
niture consists  of  a small 
table,  dresser,  stools,  and  fre- 
quently, not  a bedstead. 

Tlie  cabins  are  in  general  of 
a very  inferior  de.scription.  At 
least  half  without  bedsteads, 
and  tlie  bedding  very  wretch- 
ed. 

Generally  built  of  clay,  and 
liialdied  with  straw ; some 
built  with  stone.  I think 
most  have  berlsteads  and  to- 
lerable bedding. 

Duty-labour  is  seldom  re- 
quired in  this  neighbourhood. 

There  is  no  duty-labour  in 
my  union ; the  labourers  work 
at  so  much  per  day,  und  the 
, rent  of  cabin  and  potato  land 
deducted. 

1 There  are  some  instances 
1 wliere  tlie  farmers  lot  the  ca- 
bins to  labourers,  and  receive 
the  rent  in  work,  but  that  sys- 
tem is  not  common.  I am  not 
labour  being  required  in  additi 

No  condiiions  that  I know 
of  exelii.sivc  of  rent.  No 
duty-labour. 

. aware  of  any  dnty- 
011  to  the  rent. 

Ill  tlie  towns  two  families  ■ 
reside  in  tlie  same  house,  but 
not  frequently,  and  rarely  in 
the  country. 

There  are  35  liouses  having 
more  than  one  family  under 
the  same  roof. 

This  Is  sometimes  the  case, 
but  not  often. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
is,  I think,  stationary.  The 
pn|mlafion  rather  increased, 
but  not  much. 

I conceive  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  poor  to  be  im- 
proved, ill  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  labour  from  the 
increase  of  tillaire.  I look 
upon  the  population  to  be  on 
the  increase. 

I think  the  people  improved 
in  their  outward  appearance, 
but  not  in  any  oilier  respect. 
The  population  goes  on  in- 
creasing. 

Cannot  say,  a.s  I am  not  long 
resident,  but  think  they  were 
better  olF  when  the  linen 
trade  was  in  a more  flourish- 
ing slate,  as  the  women  got 
more  employment. 

I have  never  known  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  parish,  in  my 
recollection,  a period  of  more 
than  30  years. 

I look  on  my  parish  to  be 
remarkably  peaceable  and  or- 
derly, from  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  magistral  es. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able. 

Generally  peaceable. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Ihe  village  of  Castle  Pollard, 
three  miles  distant,  which  is 
extremely  prosperous ; the 
contributors  are  generally 
fanners. 

There  is  a savings’  bank, 
particularly  well  managed,  in 
mosteiFeclnal  operation ; there 
is  at  present  about  £16,000  in 
it : the  money  lodged  by  farm- 
ers and  servants  around  the 
adjacent  country. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Castle  Pollard;  it  is  highly 
prosperous:  the  lodgements 
are  chiefly  made  by  small 
fanners  and  servants. 

Not  in  this,  but  in  the  next 
parish  tliere  is  a savings’  bank. 

there  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers' 
shops  in  (his  parish. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  only  four  public 
houses  in  the  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  is  only  occasional, 
“I'd  does  not  exist  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

There  mav  be  about  30.  Not 
much  illicit  distillation  ; some 
few  may  be  used  on  the  bogs. 

In  the  town  of  Castle  Pol- 
lard there  are  eight  liouses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed.  Illicitdistillalioiidoes 
not  prevail  in  this  parish,  but 
it  does  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  adjoining  parishes, 
and  illicit  spirits  are  sold  to  a 

Six.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

great  extent  in  this  parish. 
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Part  of  Clonard,  and  Covrals- 
town  . . Pop.  about  7,000. 

Killucan  . , Pop.  8,746. 

Killucan  . . Pop,  8,746. 

Killucan,  (including  Town  of 
Kinnegad)  . Pop.  8,764. 

Rev.  Ml.  Berry,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Janies  Alexander. 

Rev.  John  Curran,  p.  p. 

John  F.  Haugh,  Esq.  j.  p 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

Generally  they  are  of  the 
better  class  of  farmers. 

The  lowest  farmers. 

Cabins  with  a few  perches  of 
bad  land  are  let  at  £^2  yearly, 
without  land  at£l  10s. 

£2  with  a garden,  £l  IOj. 
without  garden. 

With  garden  generally  £2, 
without  garden  £l. 

From  the  small  farm  without 
land,  £1  10^.;  from  the ver? 
large  holders  £l  7^,, 
which  there  is  half  an  acre  of 
ground  and  turf  also  the  ca- 
bin has  glass  windows. 

The  walls  are  mud,  covered 
with  straw,  rushes,  or  scraws  ; 
the  furniture,  a pot,  some 
stools;  seldom  a chair.  No 
bedsteads ; some  have  bed- 
clothes of  the  worst  sort ; many 
use  the  clothes  they  wear  by 
day  as  covering  by  night. 

Mud  walls  and  thatched 
roofs ; they  generally  sleep  on 
the  ground,  and  have  bad 
bedding. 

The  cabins  are  made  of  mud, 
some  of  them  covered  with 
thatch,  others  with  scraws ; 
the  furniture,  a pot,  and  some 
stools;  the  clothes  they  wear 
by  day  often  used  as  covering 
by  night. 

In  the  former  they  are  some- 
times very  very  bad;  in  the 
latter  the  cabin  has  been  Tiven 
to  the  poor  man  very  clean 
and  in  the  best  repair,  but,  I 
regret  to  say,  he  prefers  to 
have  it  dirty. 

Duty-labour  is  required  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

They  are  paid  for  their  la- 
bour, and  charged  for  their 
houses  and  gardens,  but  give 
no  duty-labour  in  addition  to 
rent. 

Duty-labour  is  often  required 
in  lieu  of  rent  from  yearly  te- 
nants. 

They  are  held  by  no  condi- 
tions but  rent.  No  dulj- 
labour. 

In  about  150  instances. 

In  many  instances,  number 
not  known. 

From  about  70  to  100. 

j A great  many. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  at  present.  The  popu- 
lation is  on  the  increase. 

Tlieir  condition  has  been  de- 
teriorated. 

Unquestionably  worse  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  arising  from 
small  wages  and  want  of  em- 
ployment. Population  on  the 
increase. 

1 Deteriorated.  Increased. 

1 

At  intervals  it  has  been  par- 
tially disturbed ; where  the 
people  are  employed  by  good 
men,  so  as  that  they  can  live 
even  humbly,  they  are  orderly 
and  peaceable. 

It  has  been  sometimes  dis- 
turbed. 

Occasionally  disturbed  ; in- 
subordination has  prevailed  a 
good  deal,  owing  to  want  of 
employment. 

Peaceable. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

We  have  no  such  thing. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

. 

11  public  houses. 

13  licensed  public  houses ; 
unlicensed  houses  numerous. 
Illicit  distillation  prevalent. 

10  public  houses.  Illicit 
i distillation  does  not  prevail. 

So  many  I can’t  count.  To 
1 a prodigious  degree. 
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Castlecost  . . Pop.  1,909. 

Cionfad  . , Pop.  1,369. 

Ennescoffy  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  1,513. 

Moylisker  . . Pop.  225. 

Rev.  Samuel  Lucas. 

Rev.  William  Eames. 

Rev.  John  Reed. 

William  Robinson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Generally  small  farmers.  i 

Small  farmers. 

Small  landholders,  excepting 
the  case  of  the  labourers  of 
the  principal  landed  proprie- 
tors. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers. 

From  to  £l  10s. -without 

land;  and,  with  a small  gar- 
den, about  £^. 

With  about  a rood  of  land, 
£2  per  annum ; without  it, 
about  £l  5r. 

For  cabins  with  land,  from 
£l  10s.  to  £3  per  annum, 
according  to  the  quantity; 
without  land,  £l  per  annum. 

£1  per  year  ivith  a cabbage 
garden. 

In  general  badly  built  and 
badly  furnished.  Most  of  them 
have  bedsteads,  but,  in  gene-  i 
ral,  the  bedding  is  not  good. 

Of  clay  some,  more  of  stone. 
They  have  generally  bedsteads, 
anil  through  the  medium  of 
the  ladies’  associalion,  have 
comfortable  bedding:  they 
have  dressers,  pots,  stools, 
chairs,  and  a few  plates. 

Generally  speakiagverypoor, 
the  furniture  suitable.  They 
have  generally  bedsteads,  but 
by  no  means  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Lime  and  stone  or  mud  wall. 
Supplied  with  bedsteads. 

Upon  no  condition  except 
rent,  It  is  not. 

It  is  not. 

Upon  the  condition  of  labour 
ill  lieu  of  rent  generally,  in 
some  cases  of  labour  and  rent 
combined. 

The  laboureris  paid  monthly, 
and  charged  with  the  rent 
every  1st  of  May  and  1st  of 
November,  returning  it  from 
his  labour. 

No  instance,  as  the  two  fami- 
lies would  never  agree. 

The  instances  are  few;  I pre- 
sume they  may  be  stated  to 
be  ftve  or  six. 

! 

I cannot  answer  this  query. 

None. 

Their  condition  is  stationary. 
Increasing. 

The  condition  is  improved;  ^ 
but  the  failure  of  the  linen  ^ 
trade  has  acted  very  injuriously  , 
on  the  poor;  this  parish 
would  be  in  a very  flourish-  ! 
ing  condition,  had  that  trade 
been  supported. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion, not  having  come  to  this 
parish  till  the  summer  of  1S32. 

I think  they  are  stationary. 

Generally  peaceable. 

It  has  been,  with  some  ex- 
ceplions,  peaceable. 

Several  disturbances  took 
place  in  this  union  during 
1832,  and  the  early  period  of 
1S33,  but  not  since. 

Peaceable. 

There  are  none. 

There  is  a savings’  bank. 
The  amoimt  of  the  lodgmeiils 
is  £1,700;  fanners,  artisans, 
and  servants  are  the  chief  con- 
tributors. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

None, 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

Four  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

There  is  but  one.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

There  are  three  public  houses 
within  the  union. 

One  public  house.  I do  not 
think  any  private  distillation 
exists. 
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Moylisker,  Lynn,  and  Cavrick. 
l>op.  2,028. 

Newtown  . . Pop.  2,752. 

Benowen  . . Pop.  1,418. 

Drumraney  . . Pop.  3,494 

Rev.  Meade  Dennis. 

Robert  Daniell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  T.  Caulfield. 

Bev.  Pab'ich  Malin,  a,  c,c 

The  poorest  farmers,  hold- 
ing from  5 to  20  acres. 

Generally  fanners,  who  pos- 
sess from  10  to  40  acres;  and 
sonse  few  cottage.s  there  are, 
attached  to  gentlemen’s  de- 
mesnes. 

Farmers. 

Cabins,  without  laud,  15j.  to 
£l  ; with  the  smallest 

spot  of  a garden,  £l  lOi.  to 
£l  15«. 

The  rent  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  tlie 
ground  attached. 

’Without  land,  I sliould  say 
about  £l  for  a cabin  ; where 
there  is  land  attached,  at  the 
rate  of  £2  an  acre. 

From  IO5.  to  £l,  with  a 
cabbage  plot. 

Built  of  mud,  and  thatched. 
Very  ill  furnished. 

Cabins  are,  in  general,  built 
of  stone,  except  those  that  have 
been  built  these  last  few  years 
on  the  edge  of  bog  roads, 
which  are  indeed  miserable  j 
the  furniture  of  the  stone  ca- 
bins, in  general,  comfortable. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the 
ladies’ association,  have  been  w 

Poor  enougli ; of  course 
some  are  better  furnislied  than 
others,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing,they  are  notsuppliedwith 
comfortable  clothing. 

11  supplied  with  blankets. 

Cabins  very  wretched,  and 
consequently  wretchedly  fur- 
nished.  No  bedsteads,  bad 
bedding. 

Some  landlords  require  la- 
bour at  busy  seasons,  but  it  is 
not  usual. 

They  agree,  for  a certain 
sum,  for  house  and  ground, 
which  they  pay  by  their  labour. 
I have  never  heard  of  duty- 
labour. 

I do  not  think  the  cottier 
system  prevails  much  in  this 
parish. 

It  is  usual. 

In  no  instance. 

None  that  I know. 

In  not  more  than  four  or  five 
instances. 

10. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  seems  to  be  stationary. 
The  population  increasing. 

They  have  improved  beyond 
all  calculation,  (ride  Answer 
to  Query  20).  The  population 
is  increasing. 

I should  venture  to  say  im- 
proving, with  respect  to  the 
description  of  houses  built, 
and  to  the  general  habits  of 
the  people.  Population  of  the 
parish  has  gone  on  pretty 
much  on  a par  with  otlier 
parts  of  Ireland. 

The  parish  is  in  a deterio- 
rated  state.  The  population 
increasing  prodigiously, 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

Peaceable,  except  afler  tlie 
election  of  1826. 

Peaceable. 

By  times  it  has  been  dis- 
turbed. 

No  savings’  bank,  nor  benefit 
society. 

There  is,  atTyrrel’s  Pass,  the 
nearest  village.  Prosperous ; 
monev  funded  by  all  classes; 
a ladies’ association  forgiving’ 
clothing  and  blankets ; also  a 
loan  society. 

'There  is  not. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

Pour  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

10.  I do  not  know  of  any 
illicit  distillation. 

'There  is  no  licensed  public 
house  exactly  within  the 
bounds  of  the  parish,  but 
there  are  several  houses  un- 
licensed, where  spirits  are 
sold,  to  the  very  great  detri- 
ment of  the  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail  in 

Five  public  house.?. 
illicit  distillation. 

he  immediate  parish. 
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Kilkenny  We.t  . Pop.  3,600^  ''' 

Eev. /ote^S^earney,  P.P.  Rev.  i?.  R.  Rj'yan.  J.  Lyons,  Esq.  j.  p.  i Rev.  (ri&son,  p 

Middle-men  of  every  grade;  All  classes  oflandholders.  Some  very  respectable,  some  I think  generally  far 

from  the  renter  of  300  acres,  very  much  the  reverse, 

down  to-  the  man  that  reals 
blit  three,  each  has  sub-let  to 
others. 

A cabin, -without  any  land,  £l  lOi.  without  land ; £3  According  to  the  goodne.ss  The  usual  rent  of 

from  £l  to  £-2  ; one'wiih  a with  an  acre,  with  conditions.  of  the  house  and  quantity  of  (without  laud)  is.  say  frof 
garden  from  £2  to  £3,  ac-  land.  £2  to  £2  10.?. 

cording  to  size  and  goodness 
of  the  garden. 


Most  wretched ; no  furui-  Of  the  tvorst  description ; 
tuve,  except  a pot,  a small  scarcely  any  furniture.  Sel- 
lable, and  a few  stools.  There  dom  one  bedstead,  often  use- 
is  sometimes  a rude  bedstead,  less;  a straw  mat,  and  one 
supporting  a straw  mat  and  blanket,  to  each  bed, 
some  loose  straw,  but  never 
anything  like  comibr  table  bed- 


Mud  walls,  .stone,  and  sods ; I 
I know  nothing  of  their  beds.  I 


III  general  mud  buildi 
furnished  with  a table. 

A kind  of  bedstead  ; the  bed 
ding  straw  or  rushes,  and 
covering  they  can  procure 


In  very  many  instances  I Cottiers  are  in  general  la-  I knownolhingofthissystem. 
haveknowntliemtoengageto-imk  bourers  to  their  landlord, 
for  the  lawUari  at  a lower  rate  on 

account  of  getting  the  cabin,  and 

pay  besides  a sufficient  rent  for  it:  he  called  on  them  at  his  own 
time  to  work  in  the  rent,  and  they  did  so  at  2d.  a-day  less  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  neighhouihood.  No  duty-labour. 


They  seldom  or  never  reside 
together  in  tliat  way : in  many 
instances  they  live  under  the 
same  roof;  but  the  cabins  are 
distinct,  and  entered  by  sepa- 
rate doors. 

I reside  in  these  parishes 
only  since  1824:  I think  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  then  in  these 
parishes,  bub  not  so  good  as  it  was 
in  1815  : I am  of  opinion  that  the 
diSbtence  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  arises  more  from  want  of  em- 
ployment than  from  the  lower  rate  of 
wages.  Population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 


The  cabins  are  too  small : 

' none,  except  where  the  father 
or  mother  might  be  a widower 
or  widow,  with  but  one  son  or 
daughter. 


Poverty  and  population  have  Much  the  same,  I believe, 
proceeded  part  posju  since  1815,  arid  The  usual  means  of  increasing 


both  still  rapidly  increasing : in 
1821  1 took  a census  of  the  popula- 
lation  of  the  parish ; the  numbers 
were  2,500  ; in  1831,  3,600  : every 
change  affects  them ; the  high  price 
of  wool,  which  ought  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage, has  placed  clothing  beyond 
their  reach. 


the  population  goes  on,  as  I 
am  informed,  pretty  much  as 


Some  cottiers  hold  thei] 
cabins  as  herds,  &c.  It 
usual  to  reejuire  a wee! 
ill  harvest. 


In  almost  every  instance. 


The  condition  of  the  poo 
decidedly  deteriorated 
came  to  Mullingar.  The  po 
laliou  increasing. 


When  I came  to  these  pa-  Very  peaceable ; at  present  Neither  c 
rislies  the  Rockite  system  prevailed,  not  even  a theft, 
and  nightly  outrages  were  occn- 
sionaliy  committed;  much  injury, 
however,  was  not  done,  and  for  the 
last  sis  years  they  have  ceased  en- 
tirely. 


There  is  no  savings'  bank  or  1 
benefit  society  in  tliese  pa- 
rishes. 


It  has  been  repeated 
1 turbed  since  I came  h 


No;  there  is  no  money  to  No. 
put  in  banks. 


I Not  that  I know  of;  I be-  At  present  there  are  none, 
lieve  not. 


There  are  11  public  houses  Six.  I believe  illicit  distil-  ! 

inthese  parishes:  many  places  lation  is  totally  suppressed;  ! 

in  the  country  where  whisky  is  it  was  very  general, 
illicitly  sold.  Illicit  dislillalion 
does  not  prevail  here ; but  in 
* neighbouring  parish  it  has 
assumed  the  character  of  a re- 
gular undisguised  commerce. 


I do  not  know,  but  far  too  I think  aboi 
many;  and  the  last  Act  re-  distillation  dot 
lating  to  publicans  is,  I think,  a great  extent, 
very  injudicious,  as  it  prevents 
the  magistrates  from  having 
any  power  to  withhold  a 
licence  once  granted. 


I think  about  100.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail  (o 
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hconnell  . . Pop.  3,002. 


Rathconuel!  . . Pop.  3,002. 


Castletown,  and  part  of  New- 
town . Pop.  5,450. 


Kilbeggan  (indudieg  TowiA 
Pop.  4,039. 


Rev.  Bichard  Crone. 


Sir  Richard  Lcvineje,  Bart.  j.  i 
Rev.  Eugene  O'Rorke,  p.  p. 


Patrick  Byrne,  Esq. 


Rev.  Edward  Wilson. 


enerally  small  farmers. 


Farmers  and*gentlemen  who 
hold  the  lands. 


Distillers’and  brewers’  work- 
men, and  the  low  class  of 
tradesmen. 


-bins  without  land  pay 
1 10.?.  to  £l  per  annum  ; 
abins  with  land  pay  in  pro- 
ortion  to  the  quantity  of  land 
ttached. 


iCl  for  a house,  1 10-?.  for 
a house  and  garden  of  about 
20  perches. 


Cabins  without  land  £l 
a year,  with  land  the  rent 
varies  according  to  the  quan- 
tity. 


About  £2  with  a small  gar- 
den. 


Miserable  structures  of  mud 
alls,  badly  thatched,  rarely 
.xhibiting  any  appearance  of 
omlbrt  within  as  to  bedding 
r other  furniture : the  cabins 
lear  bogs  still  more  wretched. 


Mutr walls,  thatched;  very 
ill  furnished.  Bed  and  bed- 
ding very  bad. 


They  are  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, with  scarcely  any 
furniture,  except  a couple  of 
stools  and  a pot.  The  in- 
mates generally  lie  altogether 
on  straw  on  the  ground,  co- 
vered with  only  the  clothes 
they  wear  by  day,  with  only 
one  bad  blanket  or  quilt. 


Mud  buildings;  straw  bed- 
ding, and  that  not  in  plenty ; 
apparently  great  poverty, 


Duty-labour  is,  I believe, 
metimes  exacted  in  addi- 
n to  rent ; the  rent  is  made 
in  labour  or  money,  as  the 
nant  can  best  accomplish  it. 


There  is, not  any  duty-labour, 
and  they  hold  their  house,  &c. 
for  the  rent. 


Day  labourers  pay  their  rent 
in  cash,  cottiers  the  rent  of 
their  houses  and  gardens  by 
work. 


Generally  paid  in  money. 


he  instances  may  be  from 
to  15;  it  does  not,  I think, 
quenlly  occur. 


There  are  some,  but  very 
few,  instances. 


general  condition  of  the 
ring  class  is,  I think, 
erly  (within  the  last  three 
s)  improving;  they  get, 
ncy,  higher  wages,  and 
elter  paid.  The  popula- 


Stationary.  Population  ra- 
ther on  the  increase. 


The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  .has  not  im- 
proved  but  deteriorated  in 
point  of  clothing,  employ- 
ment, and  lodging,  since  the 
peace  in  1815.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 


Not  improved ; and  popula- 
tion increased. 


larish  has  been  compa- 
(ranquil  till  within  the 
e years,  during  which 
"hibited  some  turbu- 
k^toms. 


It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed. 


Generally  peaceable;  occa- 
sionally disturbed  by  agrarian 
outrages,  occasioned  by  land 
taking. 


My  residence  in  the  parish 
has  not  been  so  long  as  to  be 
able  to  answer  this. 


There  is  no  savings'  bank  oi 
benefit  society  in  the  parish. 


We  have  a loan  fund,  which 
is  of  decided  advantage,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  Protestant 
subscriptions  ; it  has  been  at- 
tended by  me  for  near  five 
years ; we  are  not  able,  from 

want  of  a larger  sum,  to 

answer  more  than  half  the  demands. 


There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish. 


No  licensed  pawnbrokers. 


There  are  at  present,  I think, 
six  public  houses  licensed  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  parish. 
I do  not  think  that  illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails,  but  that  illi- 
cit spirits  are  imported  and 
sold  I have  no  doubt. 


Five  public  houses,  six  pri- 
vate houses.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail. 


There  are  nine  who  pay 
licence.  Does  not  prevail  to 
any  extent. 


40. public  houses;  about  30 
too  many.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  here. 
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Vastina  • . Pop. . 

Kilbixy  . . Pop.  2,279. 

Rathas)}icl<  and  Russagh. 
Pop.  2,948. 

Ballymore  . . Pop.  2,984. 

Rev.  Henry  Rochfort. 

James  West,  Esq.  J.  ?. 

Rev.  Francis  Reynolds,  p.  p. 

Charles  Arabin,  Esq.  j.  p. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

Generally  tenants  by  lease. 

Of  head  landlords’  and  of 
farmers’  tenants,  in  occupa- 
lion  from  the  head  landlord. 

If  by  cottages  or  cabins  is 
meant  the  cottier’s  cabin,  it  is 
plain  the  land  occupier  must 
be  the  landlord,  and  therefore 
in  this  case  the  landlord  con- 
sislp  of  the  nobleman,  gentle- 
and  every  gradation  of  farmer. 

Without  land  £l,  with  small 
garden  about  £l  lOs. 

They  are  hardly  ever  let 
without  some  ground ; with  a 
small  garden  about  £l  per 
annum,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  quantity  ofland. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  with 
a few  perches  of  land  is  from 
£2  to  £3^  without  land  from 
£1  to  £l  lOi. 

The  rent  of  cabins  with  land 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
land  ; cabins  alone  are  about 
£l  per  annum. 

Stone  walls  and  thatched 
roofs.  Many  are  not  supplied 
with  bedsteads,  but  in  general 
they  are. 

Generally  bad  houses.  In 
most  cases  they  have  bed- 
steads, but  the  bedding  is  bad. 

The  cabins  are  very  humble, 
built  with  mud  and  poorly 
thatched.  The  bedding  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  a straw 
bed  on  a ground  floor;  and  , 
wretched  covering.  1 

supplied  with  bedsteads  and  co 
except  the  bog  cabins,  which  a; 
tion,  and  should  be  discounten; 

They  are  generally  thatched 
cabins ; stones  being  plenty 
about  here,  a great  many  ace 
built  of  stone  and  mortar ; a 
great  many,  however,  are  mud 
walls  ; they  are  very  generally 
mfortable  bedding;  from  this  I 
re  of  a most  wretched  descrip- 
anced  in  every  possible  way. 

The  small  farmer  takes  his 
rent  in  labour. 

I know  of  none,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  duty-labour  being 
required  or  given. 

It  is  usual,  in  many  instances, 
to  require  labour  in  addition 
to  and  in  lieu  of  rent. 

I know  of  no  condition  but 
that  of  rent. 

In  very  many  instances. 

There  are  some  few  in- 
stances, I can’t  say  how  many. 

There  are  seveti  cabins  with 
two,  and  one  with  three  families 
in  each. 

There  are  some,  but  not  a 
great  many. 

They  have  not  deteriorated, 
lacreasing  rapidly. 

The  poorer  classes  are  not 
worse,  than  in  1815,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  almost  con- 
stant employment  they  re- 
ceive. 

Their  condition  is  in  many 
respects  deteriorated  since  the 
year  1615.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

I think  very  much  improved 
and  improving;  the  small 
farmer  and  even  cottier  are 
gradually  adopting  improved 
modes  of  cultivation. 

It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed. 

The  only  part  of  this  parisli 
which  has  been  disturbed  is 
that  alluded  to,  in  my  answer 
to  query  No.  33,  Appendix  F., 
as  being  set  under  the  courts. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has 
been  peaceable. 

It  has  been  a good  deal  dis- 
turbed, but  is  not  now  so 
much  as  formerly. 

There  are  not  any. 

None. 

i 

None.  •• 

There  is  no  savings'  bank. 

There  are  not  any. 

None.  1 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

Four  in  the  village  of  Castle- 
town. Illicit  distillation  and 
sellingwithout  licence  prevails 
to  a considerable  extent. 

16,  including  the  village  of 
Ballinacargy.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  prevail,  but  I think  it 
might  be  easily  put  a stop  to 
by  obliging  the  police  to  watch 
all  the  mills,  which  would  pre- 
vent malt  from  being  ground, 
and  so  entirely  frustrate  the  pri 

Seven  public  houses  which 
pay  licence,  and  a few  others 
that  do  not  pay  licence.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  in  one  part 
of  the  parish. 

iciice. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
public  houses.  I believe  illicit 
dislillalioii  does  prevail  and 
must  always  prevail  as  lung 
as  the  temptation  or  bounty 
created  by  the  present  high 
duties  exists. 
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Ballymore  . . Pop.  3,494. 


Rev.  John  Falloon. 


The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  the  graziers  and 
larger  description  of  fanners. 


The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
with  a small  patch  of  garden, 
is  about  40s,  per  annum. 


Almost  all  of  mud,  wretch- 
edly furnished ; sometimes  with 
rude  bedsteads  and  miser- 
able bedding. 


There  is  no  such  thing  as 
duty-labour,  but  the  graziers, 

&c.,haveanumberof  cottagers 

on  the  skirts  of  their  large  

farms  who  get  their  cabins  at  a lower  vent,  and  consequently 
have  a lower  rale  of  wages,  hut  they  have  constant  pay. 


Ballymore  and  Rillare. 
Pop.  6,833. 


Rev.  Owen  Coffy,  v.  p. 


Mostly  fanners,  and  a few 
landed  proprietors. 


From  £1  to  £5,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
land  attached  to  the  cabin. 


With  few  exceptions  cabins 
are  thatched,  mud  walls, miser- 
able furniture.  Few  have  bed- 
steads, and  in  general  no  com- 
fortable bedding. 


No  duty-labour  ; cottiers 
work  for  &d.  and  6d.  per  day 
the  entire  year. 


The  instances  are  very  few;  | About  twelve 
the  cabins  generally  are  so  [ rishes. 
small  that  they  would  not  ad- 
roit of  it ; but  where  tliey  are 

of  a larger  extent,  it  some-  

times  happens  that  there  are  two  iamilies,  never  n 


I both  pa- 


U nion  of  Chuvehtown. 
Pop.  2,930. 


Rev.  James  Mathews. 


30i.  where  there  may  happen 
to  be  about  a rood  of  ground. 


Very  miserable  some  ofthem. 


Generally  for  a fixed  rent.  I 
think  not. 


I do  not  know  of  any  except 
three  or  four  families. 


J cannot  say  since  the  year 
1815,  but  think  since  I came 
into  the  parish  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  much  the  same ; if 
anything,  1 should  say  it  is 
rather  improving.  It  is  a re- 
markable fact  that,  from  ohser-  

vations  I have  made,  the  population  of  the  parish  for 
the  last  seveu  years  has  been  almost  stationary  ; at 
least,  it  has  not  increased  in  any  remarkable  degree. 


The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  worse  with  respect  to 
employment  and  other  ad- 
vantages. The  population 
greatly  increasing. 


This  particular  parish  has 
been  remarkably  peaceable  for 
the  above  period. 


There  is  no  savings’  bank, 
&c.,  here. 


No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 


I cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
there  are  very  few  in  the  out- 
parts  ; there  is,  however,  a town 
In  the  middle  of  the  parish  of 
Ballymore  which  is  full  of 

them,  hut  it  is  a thoroughfare 

between  Mullingar  and  Athlone,  and  that  is  the  reason. 
K.  B.  There  is  not  one  private  still,  I believe,  in  the  parish. 


Sometimes  disturbed. 


Eight  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation  in  either  pa- 
rish. 


I cannot  form  an  opinion  for 
so  long  a period,  being  only 
incumbent  for  the  last  three 
years.  Increasing. 


I cannot  remark  upon  any 
general  disturbance,  but  the 
peasantry  at  various  times 
have  been  committing  out- 


No  savings’  bank. 


Union  of  Churchtown. 
Pop.  2,930. 


Charles  Kelly,  Esq.  j. 


The.  gentry  of  the  country; 
little  larniers  generally  do 
their  labour. 


About  20s.  without  land,  and 
with  land  according  to  the 
quantity  they  hold. 


Generally  built  with  lime 
and  stone;  badly  furnished. 
Few  have  decent  bedding. 


They  hold  yearly.  Duty- 
labour  abolished. 


Labour  very  much  decreased. 


Disturbed,  altliough  not  to 
the  extent  of  others. 


There  are  ten  or  twelve 
public  houses,  as  also  several 
places,  I believe,  where  illicit 
spirits  are  retailed,  and  illicit 
distillation,  I am  informed,  is 
carried  on. 


Two  houses ; many  sell  pri- 
vately. Not  at  all. 
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*"^r  elown  and  Moranstown. 
Pop.  1,764. 

Rathconrath  . . Pop.  2,862. 

Rathconrath  and  Piercetown.  C: 
Pop.  3,951. 

astle  Ellis,  Rillisk,  aud  Killila. 
Pop.  3,463. 

Rev.  /ujnes  Brabason. 

Rev.  Augustus  Potter.  j 

J.  D.  Meares,  Esq. 

Rev.  Archibald  Stevenson. 

Of  every  class. 

The  landlords  ot  cottages  or 

cabins  are  generally  the  estated 

proprietors  and  middle-men. 

All  farmers  holding  any 
quantity  of  ground. 

Fanners. 

'~i;i  without  land;  they  are 
giten  in  when  a farm  is  taken 
^ith  them. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
with  an  acre  of  laiitl,  is  worth 
£3  per  annum  ; but  without 
land  £1  IOj.  per  annum. 

Without  l-.uid  £l ; with  one 
acre  about  £2  2s. 

Cabins  are  seldom  set  with 
land;  without  land  about  £1. 

Built  chiefly  of  mud.  They 
can  hardly  be  called  bed- 
steads; the  bedding  is  straw. 

The  cabins,  in  general,  are 
tolerably  good,  being  built  of 
lime  and  stone;  the  furniture 
but  indifferent.  Very  few 
bedsteads ; the  bedding  poor 
of  its  kind. 

Built  of  lime  and  stone ; but 
poorly  furnished. 

Mud  walls,  which  are  dura- 
ble; thatched;  little  or  no 
furniture,  except  a chair,  stool, 
or  such,  dresser,  &c.  Gene- 
rally bedsteads,  with  very  in- 
different bedding. 

They  generally  work  in  their 
rent.  In  lieu  of  rent  it  is,  not 
in  addition. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition  to  the  rent  j 
the  rent  stip>ilafed  is  usually  dis- 
j charged  by  bodily  labour,  and  this 
1 is  the  express  condition  upon  which 
the  labourer  or  cottier  is  accommo- 
dated. 

Part  of  the  rent  is  paid  in 
money,  some  by  work. 

No  duty-labour  required ; 
pay  commonly  in  money. 

In  but  few  instances. 

1 There  are,  within  the  parish 
of  Rathconrath,  tnitoncei 

where  two  families  are  resi- 
dent in  the  same  cabin. 

I believe  not  any. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Stationary.  Increasing, as  it 
is  all  over  Ireland. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Rathconrath 
parish  is  stationary  since  the 
peace  in  the  year  1S15.  The 
population  is  decidedly  in- 
creasing.- 

After  1815  they  were  worse, 
but  have  recovered  since,  and 
are  as  well  conditioned  now 
as  heretofore.  Population 
usually  increases  in  Ireland. 

I should  imagine  that  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  almost 
stationary,  as  all  improvements 
are  interrupted  from  interested 
motives,  to  promote  the  su- 
premacy of  a certain  class, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  best 
friends  of  society.  The  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  increasing. 

Rather  peaceable. 

I consider  that  the  parish  of 
Ratliconrath  has  been  very  much 
disturbed  since  the  year  1S15  j there 
is  an  apparent  tranquillity  at  pre- 
sent, but  not  to  be  depended  on ; 
neither  church  cess  nor  tithes  have 
been  paid  for  at  least  two  years ; 
perhaps  that  may  be  the  cause. 

Frequently  disturbed. 

My  parish  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed. 

No  bank. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  the  parish 
of  Rathconrath,  consequently 
the  remaining  particulars  of 
the  query  are  answered. 

No. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
or  benefit  society  within  the 
union. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish  of  Rathconrath 
consequently  tlie  remaining  particu- 
lars of  the  query  are  aaswered. 

■ No. 

No  jiawnbrokers’  shops- 
within  the  union. 

About  four.  It  does. 

There  are  in  Rathconrath 
parish  five  public  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
vended,  illicit  distillation  did 
prevail  during  the  last  year. 

Six  licensed  houses.  No,  at 
; least  in  a trifling  degree. 

About  eight  public  houses 
in  the  union.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation is  carried  on  in  the 
union. 
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Donaghmore  . . Pop.  2,448. 

. I Edermiiie  . . Pop.  1,221. 

Kileormcck  . . Pop.  2,490. 

Kilnemanagh  . . Pop.  759 

Rev.  B.  Waller. 

Rev.  P.  Preston. 

Rev.  Edward  Semple. 

Rev,  George  Jones. 

Ill  general  farmers. 

Generally  the  farmers  give 
sufficient  ground  for  a house 
and  small  garden,  and  the  la- 
bourer builds  the  house. 

There  are  not  many  middle- 
men, that  sad  affliction  of 
Ireland ; the  landlords  are  re- 
spectable. 

Generally  they  are  faring 
holding  land;  the  averaw 
holding  is  about  IS  acres. 

Cabins,  without  land,  from 
£1  to  £1  10^.  per  year;  ca- 
bins, with  land,  are  seldom 
charged  for,  but  pay  from  £2 
to  £i>  per  acre,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  land. 

I would  say  £l  10s.  and 
about  £2  10s.  with  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 

At  £2  without  land,  and  £S 
with  a small  garden. 

_ The  usual  rent  withoutl^ 
is  £2  to  £S';  with  land  (say 
one  acre)  about  £b.  ^ 

The  cabins  of  this  neighbour- 
hood are  generally  built  with 
clay  mortar,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants generally  find  their  own 
furniture. 

Mud  walls,  and  thatched. 
The  supply  of  bedding  is  not 
always  good. 

Generally  of  mud;  poorly 
furnished.  They  have  bed- 
steads, but  uncomfortable 
bedding. 

All  built  of  mud  walls,  and 
thatched  with  straw;  furnislied 
with  a table,  and  a few’ chairs 
and  stools.  Generally  two 
beds  of  straw. 

The  labourers  and  farmers 
tally  their  day’s  work,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  half 
year,  count  the  number  of 
days’  work,  deduct  the  rent  0 
that,  and  pay  the  balance.  Tl 

Duty-labour  is  not  required, 
1 but  the  rent  is  paid  generally 
by  labour. 

f the  cabin  and  land  from 
lere  is  no  duty-work. 

It  is  in  some  cases  required 
that  the  tenants  should  give 
duty-labour  in  additionto  rent. 
I have  known  it  interfere  sadly 
with  their  own  work. 

I know  of  no  instance  of 
more  than  one  family  living 
in  the  same  cabin. 

Very  few ; I cannot  say  the 
number. 

Cannot  say. 

I have  been  resident  in  the 
parish  but  two  years,  there- 
fore I cannot  answer  this 
query. 

Cannot  answer  this. 

, I am  resident  in  this  parish 
only  about  one  year  and  a 
half,  and  have  not  much  op- 
portunity of  answering  this, 
but  I believe  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  improved, 
chietiyin  having  better  houses 
and  clothing. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

It  is  very  peaceable,  and,  I 
believe,  has  been. 

Very  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, unless  the  opposition  to 
church  cess  and  tithes  may 
be  said  to  destroy  this  cha- 
racter. 

Kot  that  I know  of. 

There  is  not  a savings’  bank. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None. 

None. 

Four  public  houses.  I do 
not  believe  that  illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  in  this  parish. 

Three  public  houses,  (li- 
censed,) but  I am  sorry  to  say 
there  arc  very  many  houses 
unlicensed  where  spirits  are 
sold.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  in  this  parish. 

There  are  about  four  public 
houses  in  the  parish. 

There  are  two  houses  of  this 
description  in  this  parish.  Il- 
licit distillation  does  not  exist. 
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LEINSTER. — County  Wexford — Baronies  Ballag-hlieeii,  Bantry,  Forth. 


Eillennel . . Pop.  1,1S7. 

; Ballyanne  . . Pop.  1,096. 

Clonmore,  Ballybrenan,  and 
■ Ballyhogue  . . Pop.  2,759. 

■ Killegney  and  Chapel. 

Pop.  2,443. 

Rev.  Fredeiick  Owen. 

Rev.  John  St.  George  Deane. 

Rev.  Mark  Devereux. 

Rev.  Hugh  Giililan. 

Better  order  of  farmers. 

Middle-men. 

Generally  farmers. 

Acabin,without.IaDdj£l  10^. 
per  annum. 

Cabins,  with  a cabbage  ; 
garden,  about  £l  lOi.  per 
annum ; without,  £l.  i 

1 

£3,  with  an  acre  of  groinul, 
and  £l  lOj'.  without  land. 

£l  lOi.  or  thereabouts,  with- 
out land ; with  land,  that  de- 
. pends  of  course  on  quantity 
and  quality. 

Pretty  .well  supplied  with 
bedsteads. 

Built  with  mud  and  stone, 
and  that  with  scanty  furniture. 
Bedsteads,  straw  beds,  and 
blankets. 

Clay  walls,  and  thatched ; and 
miserable  bedding. 

Of  mud  walls,  and  thatched ; 
poorly  furnished. 

Not  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour. 

No  duty-labour. 

Cottiers  generally  hold  their 
c&bins  and  land  on  condition  of 
working  for  their  landlord,  who 
pays  them  as  he  does  any  other 
labourers;  and  then  they  settle  their 
accounts  generally  at  the  end  of  the 

Caift  say, 

In  14  instances. 

No  visible  improvement,  and 
population  increasing. 

I have  only  been  five  years 
and  a half  in  the  parish ; I 
think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  certainly  not 
improving;  I should  say,  per- 
haps, nearly  stationary.  Po- 
pulation I should  think  sta- 
tionary, or  nearly  so,  during 
that  time. 

Peaceable. 

Very  much  disturbed  during 
the  last  winter ; previous  to 
that,  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

Not  any. 

1 

! 

Not  any. 

None. 

Not  any. 

Not  any. 

-1^!''°  public  houses.  No 
'llicit  distillation  that  I know 
of. 

Seven.  Illicit  distillation, 
when  barley  is  cheap,  prevails 
to  some  extent. 

1 

Five.  No  illicit  distillation. 

i 

Five  licensed  public  houses ; 
numbers  sell  spirituous  liquors 
without  licences.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation occasionally  prevails, 
but  not  to  a very  great  extent. 
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St.  Mary’s  . . , Pop. '7,991. 

Templeseoby  . Pop.  405. 

Whitechurch  . Pop.  2,553. 

Whitechurch,  Glynn*  Garrick 
and  three  others  . Pop.  6,452,' 

James  Talbot,  Esq.  3.  P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cranficld. 

John  Usher,  Esq. 

Rev.  P.  Murphy,  p.  p, 

In  general  small  farmers. 

Snug  farmers. 

The  holders  of  the  larger 
farms. 

Generally  farmers. 

From  £2  to  £2  10s.  a-year 
without  land  ; if  with  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  land  £S,  and 
so  on  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  land. 

The  rent  of  a cabin  is  from 
£l  lOi.  to  £2  per  year,  more 
fiequenlly  the  former : a ca- 
bin with  an  acre  of  ground  is 
£4,  or,  as  it  may  be,  a little 
under,  yearly. 

£2  a-year  for  a slated  cot- 
tage with  a small  plot  of 
ground  ; for  an  inferior  cabin 
£1  to  £l  lOs.  a-year. 

Rent  of  a cabin  without  land 
£l  10s.,  with  a small  plot  of 
land  £2  10^. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
mud,  or  stones,  with  mud 
mortar : the  furniture  of  a 
very  poor  description,  also 
their  bedding ; furniture  and 
bedding  are  provided  by  the 
tenant,  and  not  by  the  land- 
lord. 

They  are  mud  cabins ; fur- 
nished, comparatively  speaking, 
not  very  hadly,  as  they  contain 
most  of  the  necessaries  suitable  to 
that  humble  line  of  life.  Most  of 
these  cabins  are  supplied  with  bed-  i 
steads,  and  I believe  in  general  the 
bedding  is  sufficiently  cumfortahle. 

I hear  of  no  complaints  on  this 
head,  nor  do  I see  ground  for  any.  . 

; 'fhe  cabins,  in  comparison 
with  those  in  other  parts,  are 
tolerably  comfortable,  some 
are  quite  so.  Bedsteads  are 
ill  general  use;  beds  mostly 
of  straw,  the  bedding  suffi- 
cient; some  few  cabins  are 
bad,  but  generally  improving. 

Walls  of  clay,  covered  badly 
with  straw,  so  as  nof  to  ex- 
clude heavy  rain  ; wretched 
furniture.  Generally  one  bed- 
stead, sometimes  two;  straw 
beds,  and  very  bad  covering. 

The  rent  is  usually  paid  hr 
money. 

The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  had  by  comparing  Nos.  8, 
Appendix  I>.,  and  14  ; if  we  deduct 
the  latter  from  the  former,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  sum  payable  to 
the  labourer  or  cottier.  In  this  way  th 
and  his  landlord;  nor  do  Ikuowof  ai 

I know  not  of  any  conditions 
exclusive  of  rent.  Except  an  engage- 
ment to  work  for  Uie  usual  wa^s; 
duty-labour  is  almost  exploded. 

The  bargain  is  mostly  made 
in  money,  and  often  paid  in 
labour  to  the  amount  agreed 
on. 

e bargain  is  made  between  the  cottier  , 
ly  other  kind  of  contract  in  the  parish.  , 

None. 

There  is  not  an  instance  of  I 
this  in  my  parish. 

I cannot  learn  that  there  are 
any  such  instances. 

I am  not  aware  that  this 
case  occurs. 

I think  stationary. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 

classes  isundoubtedly  improved  since 

1815.  'There  were  several  in  the 
parish  ill  a kind  of  broken-down 
state  before  the  peace ; and  not  one 
of  this  description  is  to  be  met 
with  now;  pevliaps  owing  to  this 
especially,  that  they  have  since  been 
led  to  look  better  to  the  main 
chance  by  studying  their  own  in- 
terest, and  by  being  mote  indus- 
trious. The  populationis  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
orders  is  improved.  The 

population  is  increasing;  but 
there  is  distress,  from  the  pre- 
sent low  prices  of  produce. 

'To  one  slightly  acquainted 
with  their  condition  they  appeat 
improved;  but  I believe  tlieir  con- 
dition is  really  worse:  the  low 
price  of  cotton  goods  and  cheap 
cloths  enables  them  to  make  a bet- 
ter appearance  as  to  clothing;  and 
this  gave  them  a turn  for  apparent 
cleanliness  in  their  cabins:  as  to 
real  comforts,  I believe  llicir  con- 
(litiouis  worse  than  in  1815.  Popu- 
lation t.ipidly  increasing. 

Considering  our  contiguity 
to  the  county  Kilkenny,  I con- 
sider we  have  been  fortunate, 
having  had  but  three  outrages 
in  the  parish  since  Whitefbot- 
isin  commenced. 

It  has  been  very  peaceable. 

This  has  been  peaceable  ge- 
nerally ; but  the  people  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  composition 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

into  acts  of  violence.  It  being  one  of  the  first  parishes  that  came 

imdertheoperatiouofthe  Act, the  composition  is  earcessior,  being  o«. 

inlerest  per  acre,  the  land  generally  verypooc. 

Tliere  is  a savings’  bank  in 
New  Ross,  but  none  in  the 
.rural  district. 

Not  one. 

There  is  no  such  establish- 
ment in  this  parish. 

No  such  thing.  . , 

None  in  rural  district,  but 
one  in  New  Ross ; its  deal- 
ings are  principally  with  the 
lower  class. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

There  are  seven  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  prevail; 

There  are  10  public  houses 
where  spirituous  liquor*  are  re  a 
ccl.  No  illicit  distillation.  _ 

I know  of  but  one  public 
house  in  the  rural  part  of  the  pa- 
rish. Illicit  distillation  does  not 
exist  to  my  knowledge. 

There  is  no  public  house  in 
my  parish,  nor  any  house  vend- 
ing spirituous  liquors.  I do  not 
know  an  instance  of  distillation  in 
the  parish. 

in  the  neighbourhood:  I attribute  the  principal  cause  of 

1 disease,  and  crime,  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  . 

i il.«  riTcr  Slanev.  The  parls  edjoii.iog^efX 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford — Baronies  Bargy,  Forth. 


Carrigg  . . Pop.  707. 

Kilmore,  and  five  others. 
Pop.  5,437. 

Came  . . Pop.  828. 

Raihnincneo,  llathaspeck.  Kildaviu, 
Driuagh,  KiUiane,  and  Kilniacree. 
Pop.  2,610. 

John  H.  Talbot,  Esq.  J.  p. 

John  Rowe,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Bevan. 

Rev.  31.  O'Keefe,  p.p. 

**Generally  middle-men,  se- 
cond clas's  of  gentry,  or 
farmers. 

They  are  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country. 

Farmers. 

A cabin,  without  land,  from 
£2  to  £3 ; a cabin,  with  land, 
according  to  the  value  and 
quantity  of  land. 

The  general  rent  for  cabins, 
with  land,  is  £5  10s.  yearly,  with 
al'out  one  acre;  cabins,  without 
land,  where  there  is  a village,  set 
ut  £'2  10s.  yearly;  otherwise  they 
are  so  seldom  set,  that  it  would  ho 
difficult  to  say  what  value  to  place 
on  them. 

My  cottier  pays  £2  2s.  for 
his  house  and  land : 1 cannot 
■ tell  what  the  others  pay. 

Generally  built  of  clay,  and 
thatched  with  straw  : the  ex- 
terior much  improved  of  late 
years;  the  interior,  though  in 
progress  of  improvement,  is 
still  destitute  of  comfort  as  to 
beds,  bedding,  and  furniture 
iu  general. 

In  these  parishes  they  are 
nearly  built  of  mud,  but  very 
neat ; the  furniture  is  very 
plain,  but  sufficient  for  their 
use,  and  is  generally  got  by 
the  occupier. 

They  are  very  comfortable, 
and  all  supplied  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

In  this  parish  I believe  all 
the  labourers  pay  for  (heir 
cabins  in  money. 

It  very  seldom  occurs  to  set 
a house  here  without  sornc  laiitl ; 
but  where  it  does  occur  they  gene- 
rally give  two  or  three  days  a-week 
in  lieu  of  rent.  It  seldom  occurs  to 
give  these  number  of  days  as  rent, 
or  part  payment  of  it. 

I have  heard  that  they  give 
so  many  days’  labour  in  the 
week.  There  is  no  duty- 
labour. 

No  duty-labour. 

I am  not  aware  of  such  a 
case. 

I do  not  know ; but  suppose 
very  few. 

I know  of  only  two;  but 
they  have  room  enough. 

None. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
greatly  improved;  this  im- 
provement due  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour. 
Population  stationary. 

I cannot  say,  not  living  in 
the  country  until  1821 ; from 
that  to  the  present  I tliink  it  \ 
is  improving.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  them  has 
always  been  comfortable.  In- 
creasing. 

Improved, from  the  kindness 
of  the  chief  proprietor,  who 
has  given,  since  he  came  of 
age,  new  leases  on  such  terms 
that  it  must  be  their  own  fault 
if  they  are  not  comfortable. 
Of  course  increasing. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Since  1S21  it  has  been  very 
peaceable  to  the  present ; and 
I believe  it  has  been  so  since 
1815  from  what  I can  learn. 

i 

It  has  always  been  peaceable, 
the  people  being  sober  and  in- 
dustrious. 

Peaceable,  not  even  a public 
meeting. 

No  savings’  bank;  but  one 
in  Wexford. 

There  are  none  in  these  pa- 
rishes, or  nearer  than  Wex- 
ford, being  nine  miles  distant. 

No. 

No. 

No  pawnbrokers ; but  some 
in  Wexford. 

There  are  none  nearer  than 
Wexford. 

No. 

No. 

There  are  four  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

I should  think,  from  the  best 
information  I can  obtain,  that 
Kilmore  contains  three,  Kil- 
tnrk  one,  Tomhaggard  three, 
Mulrankin  three,  Kilmannon 
four,  Killag  none.  I am  not 
aware  that  illicit  distillation  is 
ever  followed  here. 

There  is  not  one  in  the  pa- 
rish, I thank  God. 

Six  too  many;  there  are 
eight. 

, T 'T 
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Tacumshane  . . Pop.  3,015. 

Union  of  Wexford  (including 
Town)  . . Pop.  10,673. 

Inch  and  Kilgorman. 
Pop.  2,779. 

•Kilninor  and  Kilpipe. 
Pop.  4,6S7. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Elringion. 

Rev.  William  Hickey. 

J.  Beauvum,  ]ar\.  Esq.  j.  v. 

•Rev.  Ralph  Cumine. 

Generally  tenants  ot  the  far- 

The  higher  class  of  landlords 
possess  the  suburbs. 

Middle-men. 

GeiUtemen  and  farmers, 

£1  or  £l  bs. ; land  is  sel- 
dom given  with  them,  us  the 
farmers  are  reluctant  to  part 
with  it,  and  then  at  very  high 
reins,  from  £3  to  £4. 

From  £3  to  £4  without 
land,  and  with  a garden  about 
£4. 

Rent  of  cabins  without  land 
£2;  with  land,  must  depend 
on  the  quantity  attached  to 
each  cabiu. 

Without  land  from  £l  to  £2 
with  land  according  to  the 
quantity. 

They  are  built  of  mud,  but 
generally  very  comfortable. 
Ves,  superior  to  any  part, 
even  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Tolerably  comfortable  in  ge- 
neral, and  supplied  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding  ; some 
very  wretched. 

Mud  walls,  thatched.  All 
bedsteads  ; bedding  in  general 
not  bad. 

Very  ordinary,  and  wretch- 
ediy  furnished.  Very  few  bed- 
steads, the  bedding  .such  that 
I am  surprised  how  they  exist. 

None.  No. 

No  conditions.  No  duty- 
labour. 

Labour  in  lieu  of  tent. 

I know  not  of  any ; nor  is 
there  any  duty-labour  required 
in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of, 
rent. 

I do  not  know  of  any:  there 
are  certainly  no  instance.s 
among  the  Protestants,  and  I 
believe  not  among  the  Catho- 
lics. 

Very  common  in  lodging- 
houses  aucl  poor  tenements. 

r cannot  tell. 

1 cannot  an.swer  this  ques- 
tion,as  I have  been  acquainted 
with  the  parish  only  for  two 
years. 

The  population  is  increasing. 
I cannot  give  from  my  own 
knowledge  an  answer  to  the 
first  portion  of  this  Query. 

Yes,  and  my  reason  lor  so 
thinking  is  that  both  provision 
and  clothing  are  now  much 
cheaper  than  at  that  period. 
The  population  increasing. 

The  condition,  in  point  of 
clothing,  much  improved;  in 
the  exterior  or  interior  of  their 
cabins  no  improvement.  The 
population  I consider  ratlier 
stationary. 

Peaceable. 

Vei7  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

No. 

The  amount  of  deposits  is 
about  £36,000.  It  has  increased 
witliin  the  last  year,  especiaHy 
among  the  class  for  which  it  is 
designed ; contributors  are  as  fol- 
lows : Under  £20  . 334 

„ 50  . 440 

„ 100  . 138 

Total  . 012 

Not  in  the  parish,  but  in  the 
town  of  Gorey,  four  miles  dis- 
tant, and  very  flourishing. 

None. 

No, 

Three : fruitful  sources  of 
improvidence  and  intemper- 
ance among  the  lowest  class 
dealings  are  principally  carrie< 

None. 

None. 

■of  poor,  with  which  the 
.1  on. 

I cannot  say  ; but  in  the  year 
and  a half  I h.ive  resided  1 have 
scarcely  ever  seen  a drunken  person. 
Not  at  .all. 

90 ; the  public  houses  are  to 
the  other  houses  as  1 to  20.^,  the 
total  being  1,010.  The  great  mass 
drink  every  day  on  an  average  one  \ 

j Six  public  houses.  No  il- 
licit distillation. 

There  are  four  public  houses 
licensed.  No  illicit  distillation-  _ 

of  Irish  misery  arises  from  the  abuse  ot  ardent  spirits ; our  coal  portc  _ 

lint  each  of  undiluted  whiskey ; the  tradesmen  also  dnnk  too  touch, . , 

t our  whiskev-shoos  are  DQ  i I should  have  added  a great  number  ot  ? ^ 

• Mr  OKish  (uniUd)  consists  of  13  small  parishes.  I hare  not  included  in  this  report 
n maiket-housc,  else  there  would  be  confusion  and  difficulty  in  answering  some  of  the  Queries. 


of  my  rural  portion  than  is  within  an  English  mil® 
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— Leskiuajore,  Bailicanew, 
£iltrisk,  and  Monaniolin. 
Pop.  about  4.844. 

Clone,  and  parts  of  four  others. 
Pop.  3,641. 

Ferns  . . Pop.  4,039. 

Ferns*  . . Pop.  4,039. 

Rev.  T.  0.  Moore. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Codd,  v.e.. 

T.  Derenzy,  Esq.  j.p.  Dep.  Lieut. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Klrinyion, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

Farmers  holding  from  30  to 
100  acres. 

Mostly  distressed  laudholder.s. 

Farmers. 

Fanners,  middle-men. 

Xlie  usual  rent  of  a cabin 
without  land  (for  land  is  sel- 
dom attached  to  them,  except 
a small  i>lot  for  cabbages)  is 
from  £1  IOj.  to  £2  IOj'. 
a-year. 

.From  £l  to  £2,  without 
land  ; with  one,  or  a half,  or 
quarter  acre,  Ifom  £3  to  £5. 

£l  lOf.  without  land;  with 
an  acre,  about  £4. 

Without  land,  £l  5s.;  with 
a quarter  of  an  acre,  up  to  £3, 
varying  with  situation  and 
goodness  of  grouiui. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
mud,  and  roofed  with  Irish 
deal,  and  covered  with  sods 
and  straw : the  occupier  of 
the  cabin  furnishes  it  himself. 
The  bedding  is  generally  com- 
posed of  straw  or  chad’,  put 
into  coarse  ticken.  They  have 
usually  bedsteads. 

Walls  mud,  covering  straw. 
One,  sometimes  two,  some- 
times no  bedstead  ; bed 
straw  ; clothes  generally  in- 
sufficient and  comfortless; 
sometimes  no  covering  but 
the  rags  used  by  day. 

Low  thatched  cabins,  built 
with  mud  walls;  furnished 
with  a bedstead  or  two,  a table, 
two  or  three  chairs,  and  short 
stools. 

Mncl,  thatched;  very  pooilv 
furnished.  Truckle  bedstead, 
and  bed  filled  with  straw  or 
chaff. 

The  labourer  usually  pays  the 
rent  of  liis  cabin  by  his  labour. 

Regarding  the  class  above 
described,  no  condition  but  the 

tomqmre'^dufy-kboMlnaddh^^^^ 

The  agiecmeul  is  made  (or  a 

Uw  ushU  rSe^Diilv-kbow 
istiuii  tliut  me  grout  illnicultval'.iscctUiiiiiiL' 
ugolsnciitsomotiuio  in  M'misier.uiid  «u.< 
,d.  pur  duy;  in  Amugli  1 knew  Unit  tliuy 
IS,  mnl  tlio  cimrge  for  llio  jiruse  of  tlie  cow. 

rent ; but  when  living  under  respectable  farmers  they  pay 
from  £4  to  £5  for  a cabin  and  about  half  an  acre  of  potato 
ground,  and  are  paid  from  5d.  to  6d.  a-day  through  the 
year,  getting  breakfast  and  dinner  from  the  employer. 

I know  of  only  one. 

No  more  than  three  to  my 
knowledge. 

I understand  in  about  20. 

If  this  be  understood  of  per- 
sons not  of  the  same  family, 
there  are  very  few  instances. 

They  are,  I. should  supjrose, 
ifany  thing, improved:  I lately 
established  a small  loan  fund, 
which  has  been  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  labourers  and  poor 
tradesmen, by  theloan  of  sin  all 
sums,  from  £l  to  £2,  which 
are  repaid  at  the  rate  of  2s.  to 
the  £l  every  fortnight.  The 

Deteriorated,  and  greatly. 
The  population  increasing. 

Stationary.  The  population 
is  rather  on  the  increase. 

I cannot  answer  tins  question, 
as  I came  here  in  the  winter 
of  1822-23. 

population  of  the  parish  seems  stationary. 

This  parish  is,  in  general, 
very  peaceable. 

No. 

Peaceable,  generally  speaking. 

Peaceable:  there  is  a yeo- 
manry corps  in  Ferns  : no 
proceedings  have  been  taken 
to  recover  money  by  distress 
for,  perhiips,  tliree  years. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
or  benefit  society  in  this  pa- 
rish ; but  there  is  one  of  the 
former  in  a neighbouring  pa- 
rish, Gorey. 

No.  . 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish. 

None;  tliere  is  a savings’ 
bank  in  Ennisconliy,  and  an- 
other in  Gorey  ; the  (brnicr 
seven,  the  latter  eight  miles 
distant. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

I know  of  none ; if  (here  be 
any  person  who  deals  in  lend- 
ing money  oil  pledges,  it  must 
be  secretly. 

There  is  but  one  public  house, 
m the  parish  where  I reside, 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed.  I never  heard  of  any 
illicit  distillation  having  pre- 
vailed ill  it. 

Eight  licensed  ; others  sell  at 
times,  or-  constantly,  without' 
any- licence;  perhaps  from  8 
to  10.  No. private  distillation. 

13  public  houses.  There  is 
no  illicit  distillation  that  I am 
aware  of. 

That  can  best  be  answered 
by  the  person  who  issues  li- 
cences. i believe  not;  1 have 
not,  in  11  years  that  I have 
resided,  known  -an  instance. 

• The  patish  of  Ferns  ij  part  of  the  union  of  Feins,  consisting  of  Kilbride,  Clone,  and  Ferns.  Tlie  Rev.  Mark  Charters  is  the  incumbent. 

1 TT2 
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Kilrush,  and  Cumew  (half). 
Pop.  6,1«3. 

bi.  iVlary’.s,  including  greatest 
part  of  Town  of  Eimiscorthy. 
Pop.  4,938. 

Tintern  . . Pop.  5,300. 

Tinteni,  Rosegarland,  and  Indi, 
; Pop.  about  6;707. 

Rev.  John  French,  p.  p. 

J.  N.  Nunn,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Jacob  Wm.  Goff.  Esq.J.  p. 

Rev.  miles  Murphy,  p.  p. 

Tlie  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  fanners. 

Generally  of  a respectable 
class  of  persons,  but  lately 
few  cabins  are  let  on  the 
Portsmouth  estate. 

Fanners,  who  rent  out  small 
cabins  to  their  workmen. 

The  holders  of  cottages  or 
cabins  derive,  for  the  most 
part,  immediately  under  tlie 
land  proprietors. 

Cabin.s  without  land  are 
rente.]  at  rrom  £1  10s.  to  £'2,  and 
in  this  ciise  the  rent  is  usually  paid 
in  money,  the  cottiers  not  bcinj; 
hounil  to  work  fur  their  landlonls.  1 
instances  in  this  parish  of  cabins  li 
(juarter  oC  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  v 
ami  in  the  latter  £6,  which  they  pay 

Cabins  without  land,  in  the 
town  of  Knniscorthy,  let  from  £2  to 
£4  a-year ; with  land,  dependent  on 
the  (piantity  of  land. 

p’rom  to  £3  is  paid  an- 

nually lot  a cabin  and  small  por- 
tion of  ground  for  pobilues,  accord- 
ing to  (jiiantity  and  quality. 

A cabin  without  land  will  get 
a yearly  rent  of  from  £l  to 
£1  5i.;  one  with  land,  saylialf 
an  acre,  will  get  £2  a-year, 

1 tliB  farmer  a cabin  wiili  uiihera 
former  case  tliey  are  charged  £4, 

)ut  are  at  lihcrly  to  proctire  it  the  best  way  they  can ; tliero  are  very  lew 
laviiig  any  fixed  poriioii  ofland  annexed,  but  the  cottier  generally  gets  iro.r 
naiiured  land  for  potatoes  in  whatever  field  die  farmer  has  his  own  ; in  the 
iu  labour,  being  bound  to  work  for  the  fanner  the  whole  year  round  for  C<d  p 

Generally  very  bad;  they  are 
built  with  stone  and  mud 
about  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  from  that  level  the  gables 
are  fiequeiiily  raised  to  the 
top  with  either  mud  alone,  or  i 
sods  of  common  earth  ; iiisid 
without  aiiythiiig  that  deserves 
and  still  fewer  anything  like  co 

Many  of  them  mud  and 
thatch,  but  they  are  decreasing 
every  day;  generally  speak- 
ing badly  furnished.  But  fetv 
without  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding. 

Mud  walls;  unfurnished;  any  i 
furuilure  being  the  properly 
of  the  occupying  tenant,  with  , 
which  they  are  in  general  1 
badly  supplied ; and  often  1 
without  bedsieads.  | 

Tile  cabins  are  wretched  as 
to  the  materials  used  to  build 
them,  and  as  to  their  dimen- 
sions ; no  comfort  within  as  to 
furniture  and  bedding. 

e they  are  still  more  wretched,  seldom  having  any  division, 
to  be  called  fiirnilure.  Bedsteads  in  very  few  instances, 
mfortable  covering. 

All  the  labourers  or  eotliers 
in  this  parish  hold  their  ca- 
bins tinder  one  or  other  of  ihe 
conditions  mentioned  under 
No.  14. 

Labourers  or  cottiers  hold 
their  cabins  generally  under 
rent. 

Labour  is  mostly  given  in 
lieu  of  rent,  half  time  or  three 
days  a-week,  getting  diet, 
being  often  the  terms  on  which 
a collier  holds  his  hou.se. 

Labourers  pay  the  rent  of 
their  cabins  by  their  labour;  in 
somecases  they  givea  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year  in 
lieu  of  rent ; in  other  cases 
they  give  money. 

Nut  more  than  S or  10. 

Many  instances,  but  1 can’t 
say  how  many. 

Perhaps  100  instances  could 
be  selected. 

In  very  few,  not  more  than 
30. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  parish 
much  worse  now  than  in  the 
year  1814  willi  respect  to 
food  and  clothing.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  tlie 
poorer  classes  very  much  iro-  | 
proved  since  1815.  The  po-  I 
pulation  increasing.  ' 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  deteriorated  since 
1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  diminution  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  The 
population  is  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  deteriorated  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  diet 
and  clothing.  The  population 
is  stationary;  very  little,  if 
any,  on  the  increase. 

This  parish  has  been  all  that 
time,  and  long  before  it,  per- 
fectly peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable;  but 
last  year  was  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  Whiteboyism,  from 
its  propinquity  to  Kilkenny. 

These  parishes  are  perfectly 
peaceable  and  quiet,  and  have 
been  so  since  the  unfortunate 
insurrection  of  1798. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  es- 
tablished in  the  town  of  En- 
niscorlhy,  going  on  well ; the 
contributors  of  the  iower  or 
middle  orders. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the 
parish,  but  there  is  one  in 
Ross,  to  which  my  servants 
and  others  contribute. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
these  parishes. 

None. 

One  pawnbroker's  shop  late- 
ly established  : the  dealings 
mostly  with  the  lowest  class. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

Four.  No  illicit  distillation 
that  I know  of. 

From  80  to  90  ; by  far  too  ' 
many,  notwithstanding  the 
population  of  Enniscorihy.  It 
does  not. 

1 

About  10  public  houses ; but 
many  more  that  are  not  li- 
censed, the  revenue  being 
much  defrauded  in  that  re- 
spect. Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  to  any  extent. 

14  public  houses  scattered 
over  these  parishes.  No  illi- 
cit distillation. 
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Union  of  Whitechurcli  and 
Kilmokea  . . Pop.  2,553. 

Artramont  and  Kilpatrick. 
Pop.  1,513. 

Ballylanuou  . . Pop. . 

Hoielown,  Kilgarvuii, 
Ballylaunon,  and  two  others. 
Pop.  about  3,757. 

Rev.  J.  Miller. 

Francis  Le  Hunt,  Esq.  e.n.,  j.p. 

Francis  Leigh,  Esq. 

Rev.  Edward  Baylcij. 

”*1116  middiins  class  offarmers. 

Farmers,  generally. 

Small  farmers. 

Generally  small  laudbolders. 

land  £2;  without  it 
£1  10^. 

From  £l  IOj.  to  £2  10^. 
williout  land,  and  about  £3 
with  an  acre  ofland. 

About  £4  or  £5  yearly  wiili 
two  acres  of  land,  about  £2 
yearly  without  laud. 

With  an  acre  ofland,  about 
£3  per  iiumim;  without  land, 
about  £l  5i.  per  aimuin. 

Hade  of  mud  and  straw ; 
very  poorly  furnished.  Very 
few  have  bedsteads,  and 
scarcely  any  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Generally  pretty  well  built, 
and  comfortably  furnished, 

The  cabins  arc  always  built 
of  mud,  and  thatched  with 
straw  or  rushes;  miserably 
furnished,  and  with  bad  bed- 
ding. Ofleu  no  bedsteads, 
and  but  one  blanket. 

Low  thatched  cabins,  some- 
times with  mud,  but  more  fre- 
quently with  stone,  walls; 
tolerably  well  furnished.  They 
are  almost  all  supplied  with 
bedsteads  and  comfortable 
bedding. 

The  only  conditions  on  which 
labourers  hold  their  cabins  and 
land  in  this  parish  are,  to  pay 
the  rent  ia  money  or  labour. 

In  some  cases,  but  not  fre- 
quently, part  of  the  rent  is 
paid  by  laljour,  where  the  cot- 
tage is  built  on  a farm. 

There  is  generally  no  condi- 
tion; thougli  there  are  in- 
stances of  duty-labour. 

It  was  formerly  more  usual 
to  require  duty-labour  than  at 
present;  it  is  sometimes  agreed 
for  in  lieu  of,  but  never  in 
addition  to,  rent. 

In  a great  many. 

I n not  above  three  instances  ; 
but  cottages  are  sometimes, 
though  not  often  divided  hy 
a loall,  between  two  families. 

There  are  but  few  instances, 
not  more  than  two. 

There  are  none, except  where 
a married  couple  live  in  tlie 
cabin  with  their  father. 

I think  their  condition  rather 
improved  of  late  years  in  re- 
spect of  industry  and  attention 
to  their  dwellings,  and  little 
gardens  especially,  owing  to 
the  exhortations  and  example 
of  Mr.  Redmond,  their  parish 
priest.  Population  certainly 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  much  improved,  and 
would  be  more  so  if  it  were 
not  for  the  habit  of  drinking 
which  prevails:  indeed,  the 
rural  population  ofthis neigh- 
bourhood would  be  happy  and 
comfortable  but  for  this  vice. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  appears  improved  of  late 
years. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  cla.sses  in  this  parish 
has  improved  in  clothing  and 
diet ; their  wages  continue  the 
same,  while  every  article  they 
require  is  very  much  reduced 
ill  price. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  very  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  gene- 
rally peaceable. 

It  has  been  perfectly  peace- 
able. 

None. 

None  : some  very  few  do- 
mestic servants,  residing  in 
the  parishes,  put  small  suras 
into  the  Wexford  savings’ 
bank,  distant  about  five  miles 
British. 

There  is  no  saving.s’  bank  or 
benefit  society  in  the  parish 
whatever. 

There  is  not  any  savings’ 
bank  or  benefit  society  iii  the 
parish. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  not  any  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  in  the  parish. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

Six  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not,  I believe, 
prevail. 

Not  more  than  three.  There 
is  no  illicit  distillation  in  this 
parish  to  my  knowledge. 

About  20  public  houses.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  illicit 
distillation  in  the  parish. 
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Kilbride  . . Pop.  447. 

Killuren  . . Pop.  660. 

Killuren,  Ballyhogue,  and  two 
Olliers  . . Pop.  3,773. 

Taglimon,  Trinity  Coolslutlf' 
and  parts  of  four  others. 
Pop.  about  4,302. 

John  Momson. 

J.  R.  Hawkshaw,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Boolicr. 

Rev.  John  Scallan,  v.v. 

Tliey  are  usually  of  the 
middle  or  lower  classes. 

They  are  generally  the  mid- 
dling class  of  farmers. 

Fanners. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  generally  farmers. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  with- 
out land  varies  from  £l  IO5. 
to  £2  per  annum;  cabins 
with  land  are  not  usually 
rented  ; the  land  i.s  let  at  so 
much  per  acre,  and  the  house 
or  houses  go  along  with  it  as  a 

About£2  without  land,  and, 
if  land  is  attached,  at  the  rate 
of  £3  per  acre. 

1 thing  of  course. 

£1  5«.  without  laiul,  and 
from  £2  to  £2  10^.  with  it. 

The  rent  usually  from  £l  to 
£1  IO5.  per  year. 

Of  llic  descriplion  of  house  in 
which  the  generality  of  labourers  re- 
side, we  may  i'oiin  some  iilea  from  the 
yearly  rent;  the  walls  are  of  nmd, 
about  seven  feet  high,  roofed  and 
thatched  in  the  cheiinest  manner: 

Mud  walls,  and  the  roof 

badly  thatched;  little  or  no  furni- 
ture, and  very  often  no  bedsteads. 
Boibling  in  general  had,  and  very 
little  of  it. 

correct  in  saving  tliatthe  cabins  are  «o< 

Generally  of  a wretched  de- 
scription, and  ]>ndly  furnished.  Sel- 
dom supplied  with  bedsteads,  and 
never  with  comfortable  bedding ; on 
recollection,  1 thiuk  I would  be  more 
I ficneralhj  supplied  with  bedsteads. 

Those  cabins  of  a very  low 
description,  badly  furnished, 
A bedstead,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  one  description  or  other; 
the  bedding  by  no  means 
comfortable;  those  who  do 
not  work  are  more  comfortable 
that  way  ; they  get  articles  of 
this  description  for  charity. 

there  are  but  two  apartments,  the  kitchen  and  bed-room,  aud  perhaps  as  many  windows.  They  are  rarely  provided 
with  bedsteads.but  a buTuileof  straw  laid  on  the  ground,  or  on  a few  slicks,  serves  for  their  bod;  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes  they  are  generallv  poorly  provided  with  bed-dothes;  they  are  much  worse  oft' in  some  ofthe  other  parishes 
than  this.  Tliehousesof  small  farmers  of  10  or  In  acres  are  a degree  better,  though  pretty  much  in  thesame  style; 
many  of  those,  who  liold  30  or  more  acres  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  latterly  built  comfortable  slate  houses. 

I am  not  aware  of  any.  I 
believe  it  is  not  usual  to  re- 
quire duty-labour. 

They  generally  pay  a high 
rent,  but  I don’t  know  that 
they  are  obliged  to  give  duty- 
labour  besides. 

The  labourers  generally  hold 
their  cabins  and  land  at  the 
above  stated  rents,  which  they 
pay  in  labour  to  those  from 
wliom  they  hold  them. 

Cabin  holders  agree  for  a 
certain  rent,  which  they  pay 
in  money,  or  sometimes,  per- 
haps, by  labour. 

Not  one  to  iny  knowlcilge. 

Several. 

Ill  Killuren,  two ; in  White- 
church  Glynn,  six ; in  Bally- 
hogue,fotir;iiiKilbrideGlynii, 
two. 

There  are  not  niaiiv  inslauces 
of  two  or  more  families  resid- 
ing ill  the  same  cabin,  except 
in  the  town  of  Taghmon; 
perhaps  there  may  be  20  in- 
stances of  the  kind. 

I consider  the  mere  iabourer  s 

condition  isimprovod,beeavise,  if  his 
wages  are  lower,  provisions  arc  also 
much  lower  in  proportion,  and  clutli- 
ing  not  one-half  the  price  it  was 

I do  not  find  there  Is  nrnch 
dilFerence  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor  now  aud  in  the  year 
1815. 

The  condition  of  the  farmers 
is  (lelerioraled,  that  of  the  -fioorer 
classes,  if  aolstaiionarij, is  improved. 
The  population  in  all  the  parishes 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  much  deterio- 
rated since  the  year  1815  in. 
every  respect,  in  food  and 
clothing,  and  all  kinds  of  com- 
fort. The  population  is  rather 
increasing,  but  not  much. 

grounds.  I think  his  condition  is  meiidod  : not  so  the  small  farmer ; his  condition  is,  I think,  deteriorated,  and, 
espedallv  the  last  two  seasons,  his  produce  is  so  much  reduced  in  value,  while  his  rent,  taxes,  and  tithe  have 
not  reduced  in  the  same  ratio.  I should  su]ipnsu  the  population  is  rather  increasing  than  decreasing,  but 
liave  no  means  of  kno;viiig,  nor  could  I know  where  to  apply  i'or  information ; I should  suppose  a comparison 
of  the  last  census  with  the  one  preceding  would  ilecide. 

Remarkably peaccuble.  Asa 
proof,  ill  the  house  where  I 
live  we  have  had  no  fastenings 
on  our  front  wiiuiows  on  the 
ground  floor  for  the  last  nine 
public  road,  yet  have  never  bei 

Very  tranquil,  witli  llie  ex- 
ception of  the  year  1832. 

years,  tliough  living  near  a 
ill  molested  in  my  memory. 

It  has  been  peaceable,  except 
during  the  year  preceding' 
1st  March,  1833,  when  it  was  ' 
in  a small  degree  infested  with 
threatening  notices. 

This  parish  has  not  been 
disturbed  at  anytime,  but  has 
been  quite  peaceable  during 
that  period. 

None  in  the  parish  ; there  is 
a savings'  bank  in  Ennis- 
corthy,  but  I am  unable  to 
give  any  iulbvmation  concern- 
ing it. 

Not  any. 

None  within  the  limits  of  my 
benefice ; but  there  are  at  En- 
niscorthy  and  Wexford,  to 
which  a few,  and  only  a few, 
of  my  parishioners,  generally 
tradesmen  or  servants,  are 
contributors. 

There  is  no  savings'  banker 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

shops  in  the  parish,  but  Ihei 
only  seven  miles  otK,  and 
deal  frequenled  by  poor  pe 

Theie  are  no  pawnbrokers 
re  are  many  of  them  in  Wexford, 
I suspect  that  they  are  a good 
ople  from  (his  place. 

There  are  but  three  in  this 
parish;  but  in  the  adjoining 
village  of  Ferns,  not  a mile  oil, 
there  are  no  less  than  eight. 
Nothing  of  illicit  distillalion. 

About  eight  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  a 
good  deal  this  year. 

In  Kiliureu,  six  ; iu  White- 
church  Glynn, two;  in  Bally- 
liogue,  one ; in  Kilbride 
Glynn,  two.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  exist  in  any  of 
these  parishes. 

cannon.  Illicit  d 

There  are  30  public  houses; 
20  in  Taghmon,  a thorough- 
fare ; 19  fairs  in  the  year  in  it; 
the  other  10  public  houses  on 
the  two  leading  roads;  one 
from  Wexford  to  Ross,  the 
• other  from  Wexford  to  Dun- 
listillation  does  not  prevail  here. 
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Union  of  Tasrhmon. 
Pop.  about  4,000. 

Castle  M‘A<latn  (including  Vil- 
lage of  Red  Cross). 

Pop.  .0,155. 

Castle  M'Adam  . Pop.  5,155. 

Drumkey  and  Kilcoole. 
Pop.  3,114. 

Rev.  Ralph  Boyd. 

Rev.  William  Wimjfield. 

Rev.  Thomas  Webber. 

Joseph  Pim. 

Gentlemen  who  hav*  pro- 
perty in  the  union. 

Respectable  farmers. 

Most  generally  small  fanners ; 
many  cottages  are  let  to 
miners  by  the  mine  proprie- 
tors, who  have  built  for  that 
purpose. 

Small  farmers,  as  we  have 
none  extensive  in  these  two 
parislies. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  .land,  is  £l  5^.  per 
year : and  if  land  be  attached 
it  is  £2  or  £3  per  year. 

About  £2  lOi.  without  land, 
and  £3  10^.  with  a rood  of 
ground. 

£2  ]2s.  without  laud,  and 
from  £4  to  £5  with  land  not 
exceeding  an  acre. 

Cabins  in  the  country  let  for 
£2  without  land,  and  very  few 
give  their  tenants  even  half 
ail  acre;  (hose  that  do  cliarge 
about  £3  for  cottage  and 
land. 

In  general  they  are  built  of 
mud,  with  thatched  roofs  of 
straw;  and.the  furniture  varies  . 
according  to  circumstances. 
They  have  very  indifferent 
bedsteads;  and  scarcely  any 
beds,  except  straw. 

Generally  built  of  mud ; 
badly  furnished.  Bedding 

very  uncomfortable,  but  gene- 
rally they  have  bedsteads. 

have  not  a 

A few  slated,  the  greater 
number  (and  they  are  very 
numerous)  thatched,  small, 
and  dirty,  some  very  wretclied. 
Without  bedsteads,  or  any 
bedding  but  a blanket;  but 
these  not  very  many. 

ny  ; their  beds  are  straw,  and  tw 

The  cabins  of  the  labourers 
are  g-enerally  built  with  nuid, 
and  thatched,  and  are  cold  and 
uncomfortable;  their  little 
furniture  generally  consists  of 
a small  table,  a chair  or  two, 
and  a pot.  They  mostly  have 
ordinary  bedsteads,  and  many 
'0  or  three  miserable  blankets. 

They  hold  their  cabin  upon, 
no  other  condition  tlian  that 
of  paying  rent ; and  very  few 
give,  or  are  bound  to  give, 
duty-work. 

It  is  customary  to  take  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

It  is  not. 

oflabour  he 

Cabins  are  held  exclusively, 
under  a moderate  rent,  as 
tenants-at-will,  to  be  paid  for 
in  cash  or  labour  at  a fair 
value,  according  to  the  price 
re.  No  duty-labour  required. 

In  some  few  instances  the 
father  and  son,  when  married, 
reside  in  one  house.  1 

But  few  instances  in  Re(l- 
Cross  parish. 

parts  faster  thai 

In  a very  great  number  of 
instances,  from  the  great  ad- 
ditional demand  for  labour 
lately  in  the  mines,  which 
brings  in  strangers  from  all 
1 houses  can  be  built  for  them. 

There  are  not  many  in  the 
aforesaid  jiatishes  where  move  than 
one  family  reside  in  one  house; 
there  are  several  where  two  families 
reside  under  one  long  roof,  hut  the 
houses  are  divided;  but  in  this 
town  there  are  10  or  12. 

It  is  greatly  improved,  both 
with  respect  to  habits  of  de- 
cency and  their  manner  of 
living.  It  is  increasing. 

I should  conceive  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
to  have  improved.  The  popu- 
lation is  evidently  increasing. 

12  months  ago  the  answer 
would  have  been  decidedly 
deteriorating;  within  that  pe- 
riod so  large  a sum  has  been 
spent  in  the  mine.s  as  to  pro- 
duce a visible  benefit.  Popu- 
lation increasing  from  na- 
tural causes,  besides  a great 
influx  of  strangers. 

The  general  slate  ofthe  work- 
ing class  and  poor  is  dete- 
riorated since  1615,  botli  for 
want  of  employment,  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  and  the  free 
circulation  of  money  that  ex- 
isted at  that  period.  Tlie 
population  of  this  town  and 
parishes  is  increasing. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable  tlirough- 

Our  parislies  have  always 
been  peaceable  since,  and  long 
before,  the  year  1815 ; we  had 
not  any  rising  in  the  town  or 
parish  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798. 

No  savings’  bank  in  this 
parish. 

No. 

None  nearer  than  Arklow, 
five  miles  distant. 

ers  are  rather  growing 

We  have  not  any  savings’ 
bank  in  the  parishes  or  town, 
nor  benefit  society,  nor  have 
there  been  any  contributions 
received  by  the  poor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  price  of  the 
produce  of  llie  soil ; the  farm- 
; worse  in  their  circumstances. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  pawn- 
brokers’ sho)>s  in  these  pa- 
rishe.s  or  this  town,  nor  never 
were  to  my  knowledge. 

In  the  village  of  Taghmon 
there  are  about  23  public 
houses,  and. in  the  lanion  at 
large  about  8 or  10  more. 
No  illicit  distillation  in  the 
union  to  my  knowledge. 

Four.  It  does  not. 

Seven  licensed  ; but  whiskey 
is  commonly  sold  in  private 
houses  to  a great  extent.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

tion  is  I 

There  are  no  licensed  houses 
•for  seliiug  spirits  in  either  of 
these  parishes,  owing  to  their 
contiguity  with  the  town  of 
Wicklow,  as  each  joins  it,  and 
there  are  17  licensed  houses 
in  this  town.  Illicit  distilla- 
lot  prevalent  in  these  parishes. 
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Glanealy  . . Pop.  1,531. 

Kilbride  and  Enoreley. 
Pop.  3,268. 

Annucurra  and  Kilaveny. 
Pop.  . 

Derrylossory  . . Pop.  3,653. 

Joseph  Dickson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  M.  John  Mayers. 

Rev.  Charles  O'Brien. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Hepenstal. 

Chiefly  fanners,  or  those  of 
the  lower  classes. 

Tlie  farmers  holding  directly 
under  the  head  landlords  are 
the  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins. 

Various  holders  of  various 
tracts. 

There  is  a great  variety  • 
mostly  they  are  farmers. 

Fiom  ifl  to  £2  per  aimnm 
without  land,  and  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  land 
held. 

About  lOcf.  a-vveek  without 

Without  land,  about  £1 ; 
each  acre  of  land,  £2. 

A cabin  without  land  is 
£2  2^.,  with  an  acre  of  land 
£4  4r.  per  annum. 

Mud  cabins.  Frequently 
without  bedsteads  ; and  very 
little  furniture. 

In  general  the  cabins  are 
comparatively  comfortable. 
They  are  tolerably  well  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  and  bed- 

Indifferently  built;  furnished 
with  stools  and  a small 
table.  Generally  temporary 
bedsteads  and  uncomfortable 
bedding. 

Some  of  them  verv  miser- 
able. They  generally  have 
bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Generally  tenants-at-will.  It 
is,  I believe,  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  lieu  of  the 
rent,  except  in  villages. 

It  is  not  usual  to  hold  cabins 
on  any  conditions  exclusive 
of  rent.  Duty-labour  is  not 
required. 

None.  No. 

They  often  pay  no  rent,  but 
work  at  a rate  per  diem  less 
than  the  usual  wages,  so  as  to 
make  up  the  rent. 

1 

Very  frequent;  the  number 
of  cabins  being  small,  and  it 
being  the  desire  of  the  land- 
lord to  prevent  any  increase. 

Few,  except  as  lodgers, 
gratis. 

In  a great  many  instances. 

The  population,  I think,  is 
on  the  increase. 

The  general  eondilioii  cer- 
tainly improved.  The  popu- 
lation rather  on  the  increase, 
though  the  number  of  cabins 
is  diminished. 

I think  stationary. 

It  appears  much  the  same. 
The  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

It  is  generally  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank. 

A savings’ bank  is  established 
at  Arklow,  close  to  the  parish ; 
the  larmers  and  servants  are 
tlie  contribiitor.s.  The  bank 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

None. 

None. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
public  houses  just  now,  but 
there  cannot  be  a doubt  there 
is  one-half  too  many.  I doii’t 
think  illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails in  It. 

Two  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillatiun. 

18.  No  illicit  distillation. 

I regret  to  say  a great  many 
more  than  should  be ; there 
are  from  15  to  20- 
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Derrylossary  . Pop.  3,6S3. 

Glandeloiigh  and  Derrylossary. 
Pop.  5,472. 

Newcastle  (Upper  and  Lower). 
Pop.  4,517. 

Newcastle  (Upper  and  Lower). 
Pop.  4,517. 

'ffiiliam  Bookey,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Johnson,  p.  p. 

Si.  George  Knudson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Archer. 

■^nerally  the  resident  land  - 
owners  themselves. 

The  gentry  and  farmers. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers. 

In  the  country  fanners  ; in 
the  towns  a kind  of  middle- 
men, who  have  taken  small 
lots  of  ground,  and  built  on 
them. 

c^in  without  land  usually 
sets  for  M per  annum  ; and 
with  from  one  to  two  acres, 
and  the  grazing  of  a cow  upon 
the  mountain,  for  ^5. 

With  land  from  £2  10s.  to 
£4 ; without  land  from  £l  1 Os. 
to  £2. 

Cabins  with  from  half  an 
acre  to  an  acre  of  ground  pay 
from  £3  to  £5  per  year  ; those 
without  any  ground  from  £l 
to  £3  per  year. 

Without  laud  £2  ; and  I con- 
sider with  land  in  the  same 
proportion. 

They  are  built  of  stones  and 
clay-mortar,  as  lime  is  scarce, 
and  thatched  with  heath,  some 
with  straw.  They  have  bed- 
steads, straw  beds,  and  tole- 
rable bed-clothes. 

They  are  built  in  general 
with  stone  and  clay  mortar, 
thatched  with  either  straw  or 
heath.  Some  few  have  bed- 
steads, but  the  generality  have 
miserable  bedding ; as  to  fur- 
niture, it  is  of  a piece  with  the 
rest. 

Mud  walls,  thatched  with 
straw  ; the  furniture  is  pro- 
vided by  the  occupier.  All 
have  some  sort  of  bedsteads, 
and  most  of  them  comfortable 
bed-clothing. 

Generally  of  mud,  thatched 
with  straw;  wretchedly  fur- 
nished. In  general  they  have 
bedsteads — straw  beds ; the 
covering  improved  of  late 
years. 

They  hold  as  teiiants-at-will. 
There  is  no  duty-labour,  and 
they  work  out  the  rent. 

In  this  parish  cabins  are 
held  by  rent  alone.  No  duty- 
labour. 

I believe  there  are  but  few 
instances  of  duty-labour  in 
addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  rent. 

They  are  charged  for  their 
houses  by  the  landlord  out  of 
the  produce  of  their  labour. 
Not  in  general,  as  far  as  has 
come  under  my  observation. 

In  a very  few  instances. 

There  may  be  five  or  six. 

The  instances  are  so  nume- 
rous I cannot  ascertain  the 
number;  almost  all  the  houses 
of  the  poor  in  villages  have 
two. 

The  instances  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Improved  both  in  respect 
to  their  houses  and  clothing  ; 
and  the  land  which  was  in 
a wild  state  very  much  im- 
proved. The  population  is 
increasing. 

Stationary  in  general.  Popu- 
lation increasing  considerably. 

Improved  by  the  constant 
residence  of  the  gentry,  and 
visiters  frequenting  it  in  con- 
sequence. The  population  has 
in  the  last  10  years  increased 
more  than  300,  which  the 
enumerator’s  last  return  will 
prove. 

I consider  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land  iias  deteriorated 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  it 
not  being  in  the  power  of  iand 
occupiers  to  employ  as  many 
persons  as  formerly.  The 
population  is  increasing  con- 
siderably. 

Peaceable,  except  a little 
dash  against  the  tithes  and 
clrarch  cess. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable,  which  I at- 
tribute to  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  those  who  can  work. 

It  has  been  very  peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  not  any  savings’ 
bank.  In  general  the  poor 
have  been  most  liberally  aided 
by  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
the  parish,  particularly  at  an 
annual  charity  sermon. 

None 

None. 

None. 

There  is  not  any  pawn- 
broker's shop  in  the  parish. 

12.  No  illicit  distillation. 

17  licensed  houses;  and  no 
illicit  distillation  prevails  in 
this  parish. 

Tliere  are  10  public  houses. 
For  many  years  there  has  not 
been  any  illicit  distillation  in 
this  parish. 

10  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail 
here. 

1 U U 
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Newcastle  (Upper  and  Lower). 
Pop.  4.517. 

Delgauy,  Kilcoole,  and  Kil- 
macanogue  . . Pop.  6,475. 

Delgany,  Kilcoole,  and  ICil- 
macauogue  . . Pop.  6.475. 

Delgany,  Kilcoole,  and  Kil- 
macanogue  . . Pop.  6,475. 

James  L.  Andouin,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Arthur  Jones,  Esq.  J.  p. 

John  Dick,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Cleaver. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers. 

For  the  most  part  farmers  ; 
many  are  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers. 

1 

Farmers,  with  few  exceptions. 

With  from  half  an  acre  to 
an  acre  from  £3  to  £5  per 
year.tliose  without  any  ground 
from  £l  to  £3  per  year.  ' 

1 

About  £2  12s.  per  annum; 
with  an  acre  of  land,  £5 ; 
many  labourers  build  their 
own  cr«bin,  in  which  case  10s. 
per  annum  is  a common  rent. 

Cabins  with  half  an  acre  or 
an  acre  of  ground  pay  from 
£4  to  £5  per  year;  those 
without  ground  from  £l  to 
■ to  £3. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  year 
without  land  ; with  one  acre 
of  land,  £4,  £5,  or  £6. 

Mud  walls,  thatched  with  1 
straw;  the  furniture  is  pro- 
vided by  the  occupier.  All 
have  some  sort  of  bedstead, 
and  most  of  them  comfortable 
hed-clothlng. 

Almost  always  built  of  mud  ; 
generally  two,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms ; al- 
ways thatched,  not  slated. 
The  better  class  of  labourers 
have  bedsteads  and  comfort- 
able bed-clothes. 

Mud  walls,  thatched  with 
straw.  Ill  genera!  they  have 
good  bedding  and  bedsteads 
since  premiums  have  been 
given  for  cleanliness,  wliieh 
commenced  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

The  cabins  are  generally 
built  of  mud,  consisting  of 
one,  or  more  frequently  two 
rooms  upon  the  ground. 
They  are  supplied  for  tlie 
most  part  with  bedsteads ; 
the  furniture  is  improving; 
sheets  and  ticks  have  been 
pretty  generally  introduced. 

In  this  neighbourhood  I 
believe  there  are  hut  few 
instances  of  duty-labour  in 
addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  rent. 

As  annual  tenants,  or,  in 
other  words,  at  their  own  or 
their  landlord’s  will ; there 
are  no  other  conditions.  Duty- 
labour  is  never  required. 

' I do  not  know  of  any  duty- 
labour  exacted.  I believe  the 
rents  are  paid  in  money. 

There  are  no  particular  con- 
ditions in  this  parish  ; nor 
is  duty-labour  required. 

The  instances  are  so  nume- 
rous I cannot  ascertain  the 
number:  in  villages  almost 
all  the  houses  of  the  poor 
have  two  or  more. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

In  many  instances  ; the  num- 
ber I cannot  say. 

I should  suppose  in  very  few. 

Improved  by  the  constant 
residence  of  the  gentry,  and 
visiters  frequenting  it  in  con- 
sequence. The  population 
has  in  the  last  10  years  in- 
creased more  than  300,  which 
the  enumerator's  last  return 
will  prove. 

Their  condition  is  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  seven  | 
or  eight  years ; much  has 
been  done  within  that  period 
by  our  eseellent  rector  and  a 
few  liberal  residents  among 
the  gentry.  The  population  . 
is  increasing. 

Much  improved  in  their 
clothes,  cabins,  and  general 
appearance,  I cannot  tell  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

Much  improved  : the  parish 
is  divided  into  12  districts 
(with  a view  to  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  poor),  the  visiters 
of  which  meet  once  a month : 
from  the  manner  in  which  re- 
lief has  been  thus  afforded 
much  benefit  has  arisen. 

Very  peaceable,  which  I at- 
tribute to  the  constant  resi- 
dence of  the  gentry,  and  em- 
ployment of  labourers. 

Our  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly peaceable. 

Very  peaceable,  I believe  in 
consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment given  to  the  poor. 

It  lias  been  very  peaceable. 

None. 

One  in  Bray,  an  adjoining 
parish,  of  which  our  parish 
has  the  benefit. 

None  that  I am  acquainted 
with. 

There  is  no  savings!  bank 
in  the  parish,  but  one  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Bray,  of 
which  a few  of  our  parishioners 
avail  themselves. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  10  public  houses. 
Tliere  has  not  been  any  illicit 
distillation  in  this  parish  for 
some  years  past, 

Until  lately  there  were  about 
12  ; they  are  now  increasing 
since  the  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  I cannot  say  how 
many  there  are  noxu  of  mji- 
licensed  houses  where  spirits 
are  sold : there  are  a great 
many. 

14.  No  illegal  distillation 
in  this  parish. 

There  are  about  14  licensed 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail ; but  spirituous 
liquors  are  sold  in  unlicensed 
houses. 
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Kifguade  and  Kilmurray.  Powerscourt . . Pop.  4,538.  Carnew  , . Pop.  6,SG5.  Carnew  . . Pop.  C,S65. 
Pop. . 


Rev.  Chas.  B.  Kenneit,  p.  i 


Rev.  Robert  Daly.  Robert  Chaloncr,  Esq. . 


poor  farmers  in  general  are  The  farmers, 
ihe  landlords  of  cabins. 


I Generally  the  direct  tenants 
oflarger  holdings. 


Joseph  Sijms,  Esq.  s.  p. 


Cabins,  without  land,  from  From  £2  to  £4,  besides  the  £2  per  annum  without  land, 
£2  to  £3,  and,  with  land,  at  price  of  the  ground,  which  and  £3  per  acre,  and  iip- 
the  rate  of  £5  per  acre.  varies  according  to  value  of  wards,  for  such  small  quauti- 

laiid  and  situation.  ties  of  land  as  they  can  get. 


Generally  vei  y wretched  mu<l  Many  of 
walls;  and,  as  to  furniture,  a and  stone 
handful  of  straw  for  beds,  a nearly  all 
few  wooden  noggins,  a pair  of  bedding, 
bellows,  and  some  broken 
plates,  constitute  their  house- 
hold furniture. 


Many  of  them  very  poor  mud  Generally  wretched,  but  upon  The  cabins  are  in  general 
and  stone  cabins.  They  have  the  whole  improving-.  Pains  very  bad,  wanting  thatch, 
nearly  all  now  bedsteads  and  have  for  a few  years  past  been  Most  of  them  have  bedsteads, 
beddinm  taken  to  increase  bedsteads  but  very  bad  covering, 

and  bedding. 


Of  this  I know  nothing.  They  generally  are  required  With  very  few  exceptions  the  I know  not  of  any  condiiiou 

to  work  for  their  landlord  at  cottiers  huld  under  l/ieir  Iniidlords  exclusive  of  rent,  or  ot  any 
Is  or  lod  ner  dav  or  6d  upon  terms  that  reduce  the  murket  duty-labour, 
is.  or  lua.  per  aay,  or  ou.  o,  iaboumearly  to  thelevel  of  slave  •' 
with  diet.  labour.  It  generally  happens  that 

the  wages  of  labour  are  paid  in  kind 

- and  rent  to  the  cottier. 

Generally  speakino-  there  are  In  but  few  instances,  and  I cannot  slate  the  number;  Cannot  say  in  how  rnany  in- 
few  cabins  without  two  or  those  chieHy  in  the  village  of  but  I consider  th-at  there  are  stances  ; . but  they  are  in  gene- 
more  families  re.siding  in  Enniskerry,  where  there  is  a several.  ral  of  the  one  family, 

tlietn.  great  demand  for  houses. 


Greatly  deteriorated,  and  The  general  condition  of  the  The  condition  of  the  poorer  The  general  condition  of  the 

daily  growing  more  so.  The  poor  has  deteriorated  since  classes  is  probably  a degree  poorer  classes  improving;  the 

population  rapidly  ou  the  in-  181 5 ; and  then  again,  within  better  than  in  1615.  I do  not  wages  iull  as  good,  and  any- 

' ‘ . ..  ° i.  (1,.,  V,o  t illin'  fhev  mav  want  to  tiur- 


these  few  years,  much  im-  consider  1 
proved  by  a more  judicious  increasinj 
management  of  the  poor,  and 
a less  indiscriminate  givingof 
alms.  The  population  is  ra- 
pidly increasing. 


consider  the  population  to  be  thing  they  may  want  to  pur- 
increasinii*  chase  much  cheaper  than  in 

° in  1815. 


At  all  times  peaceable;  a 
more  quiet,  Iqyal,  or  better- 
conducted  people  does  not 
exist. 


It  is  always  peaceable. 


Peaceable  for  the  seven  years 
anda  half  that  I have  resided 
in  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  excitement  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes. 


None  whatever  of  either. 


There  is  a good  savings’  bank 
at  Bray,  the  nuiglibouriug  town,  in 
a prosputoua  state;  the  class  above 
the  very  lowest  the  general  con- 
U'ihutors.  Tliere  is  a distriet  so- 
ciety for  receiving  small  sums  from 
the  poor,  and  relieving  them  with  a 
premium,  which  is  doing  much 
good. 


None  that  I am  aware  of. 


Thereare  (pro/ipuc/or/)  no 
fewer  than  19  public  houses 
to  entrap  the  unwary;  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  would 
be  more  than  abundant. 


ec  public  houses  and  , - , 

and  three  grocers’ shops  sale  of  spirits.  I do  not  know  distillation  does  not  prevail. 


18  licensed  houses.  Illicit 


at  which  spirits  -are  sold. 


ih.-it  illicit  distillation  prevails; 
but  there  is  a very  consider- 
able sale  without  licence. 


* All  the  answers  apply  to  the  county  of  IVicklow  part  of  the  parish  only. 
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Carnew  . . Pop.  6,865. 

Clonmore  . . Pop.  2,244. 

Ballinure  . . Pop.  2,042. 

Baltirjglass  . . Pop.  4,110, 

Thomas  Derenzy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Healy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Taylor. 

Rev.  Henry  Scott. 

This  is  didieult  to  answer, 
for  landlords  are  of  all 
classes. 

Small  farmers:  the  gentry 
and  opulent  farmers  hate  to 
see  a cabin  or  cottage  on  their 
land. 

Cottages  chiefly  under  head 
landlords;  cabins  under  mid- 
dle-men. 

Farmers. 

I do  not  pretend  to  accu- 
racy : without  land,  £2  or 
£2  2s.  is  obtained;  with  ; 
land,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity thereof. 

From  £l  10.?.  to  £2  lO-s. 
without  land  ; when  land  is 
attached  it  is  at  the  rate  of 
£6  per  acre. 

Cabins,  with  a small  portion 
of  land.  £3  per  acre  ; without 
land  £l  10s. 

From  £l  to  £2. 

The  buildings  are  generally  : 

bad,  without  sxiffitiuiif  separation  fur  ' 
the  sexes : iu  some  iustanccs  thu  ' 
furniture  is  cotnforlablu;  iu  others 
wretclieil.  In  general  tliey  have 
bedsteads ; bedding  unooint'ortable. 
Mr.  Chaloner  has  built,  at  Lord  I'ilz-  : 
william’s  expense,  a great  number 
of’comforUble  houses  for  labourers 
and  inferior  tradespeople. 

Built  of  mud,  and  sometimes 
of  stones,  kept  badly  thatched,  with 
B hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  smoko 
escape  whenever  the  wind  favours. 
A box,  a stool,  shelves  to  hold  a 

nishes  enclosed  by  stones  or  sticks  ; 
rudely  thrown  together,  generally 
conslitutu  the  furniture. 

They  are  cenerally  composed 
of  mud  walls;  sometimes  they 
are  built  with  stones;  the  fur- 
niture consists  of  a deal  table, 
a stool,  and  a chair.  In  ge- 
neral they  have  something  in 
(he  shape  of  a bedstead,  but 
scanty  covering. 

Wretched,  and  almost  with- 
out furniture.  Miserably  off 
as  to  beds  and  bedding, 

It  is  understood  they  are  to 
work  for  landlord.  Duty-labour  not 
common,  I believe  in  no  instance, 
except  drawing  home  the  landlord’s 
turf  from  the  bog  where  made : I 
get  no  duties  whatever. 

They  are  commonly  bound 
to  work  with  the  owner,  or 
surrender  tlie  cabin.  The 
rent  is  usually  paid  in  labour. 

' Cottiers  not  working  witli 
landlord  are  charged  higher 
than  if  they  were  in  his  em- 
ployment. No  duly  demanded 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  are  not  many;  and 
these  generally  the  families  of 
the  married  sons  or  daughters 
of  the  owners. 

I think  in  about  80  instances. 

In  three. 

In  the  villages  many  houses 
are  occupied  by  more  than 
two ; some  perhaps  four  or 
five. 

Improving ; wages  are  equal ; 
rent  is  less ; there  are  not  any 
direct  taxes;  and  every  article 
a poor  man  wants  to  purchase 
is  cheaper : in  these  respects 
they  are  better ; but  employ- 
ment is  not  so  certain  as  prior 
to  1815. 

During  that  period  the  poor 
(as  far  as  I can  learn)  have  been 
progressively  sinking  deeper  into 
misery  in  every  respect  except  that 
of  moral  cultivation  : they  are  evi- 
dently advancing  in  useful  know- 
ledge, and  this  increased  enlighten- 
ment, though  it  renders  them  more 
sensitive  to  iheirsufi'erings,  operates 
as  a powerful  check  to  their  excesses, 
and  induces  them  to  exert  themselve 
pvovemeutof  their  condition.  The  pop 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  improved  within 
the  last  three  years,  occa- 
sioned by  the  cheapness  of 
provisions.  The  population 
is  lightly  increasing. 

s ill  a legitimate  way  for  the  im- 
lulation  is  clearly  on  the  increase. 

I understand  from  the  intel- 
ligent farmers  that  their  con- 
dition was  worse  for  the  10 
succeeding  years  immediately 
after  the  peace,  though  some- 
what improved  for  the  last 
three. 

Perfectly  tranquil,  and  ex- 
cellently conducted,  so  much 
so  that  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  busine.ss  done  at  the 
petty  sessions. 

Remarkablypeaceable:  there 
has  been  no  disturbance,  no  illegal 
confederacy,  ivor  scarcely  even  any 
excitement,  except  on  the  subject  of 
tithes : to  these  I think,  in  any 
shape,  the  people  never  will  be  re- 
conciled. 

This  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly peaceable  during  that  period, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  beacons 
erected  on  tfie  hills  in  1832,  ac- 
companied with  the  sounding  of 
horns,  as  signals  for  opposition  to 
tithes. 

Parish  has  been  very  peace- 
able until  tithe  agitation  com- 
menced. 

No. 

There  is  no  institution  of  this 
kind. 

There  is  neither  a savings’ 
bank  nor  benefit  society  in  this 
parish. 

There  is  a savings’  hank  in 
the  town  of  Baltinglass : it 
maybe  pronounced  very  pros- 
perous. Farmers  and  ser- 
vants and  the  police  constitute 
the  chief  depositors. 

There  are  not  any  regular  [ None. 

piiwiibrokers  ; but  I believe  some  

personsorcasionally  give  credit  oiipawns,and  consequently  to  the  lowest 
descriptionof persons  : this  prevails  to  very  incoasiderablo  extent. 

There  is  not  a pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  the  parish. 

None  that  I know  of. 

18  houses  licensed  for  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors ; but  iu  some 
instances  they  are  sold  withimt 
licence.  Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  in  it;  but  1 am  of  opinion 
that  spirits  [irodviced  from  illicit  dis- 
tillation are  consumed  in  the  parish. 

There  are  14  public  houses  ; There  arethreepublic  houses  There  are  28!!!  Stratfoid- 
and  it  must  be  afflicting  fo  any  one  in  the  parish.  Illicit  distilla-  on-Slaney  is  included, 
who  IS  a friend  to  morality  to  find  tJo,, 
so  manv  ot  these  nuisances  in  a ‘ 

mere  rural  parish:  some  time  back  private  whiskey.selling  prevailed  here  to  a vast  extent:  by  great 
exertion  I succeeded  in  putting  a stop  to  these  mivseries  of  depravity,  so  that,  where  50  might  be  reckoned, 
there  is  not  now  even  one  house  employed  in  that  way;  yet  our  efforts  to  promote  sobriety  are,  in  a great 
measure,  frustrated  by  the  sanction,  I had  almost  said  the  encouragement,  given  to  public  houses  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  its  authorities.  Illicit  distillatiim  did  nut  prevail  unlQ  very  lately : I am  sorry  to  say 
the  system  is  creeping  on. 
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BalUaure,  Rallibrau, 
4nd  parts  of  three  others  ia  county 
Kildare  . • Pop.  ahotit  lfi,929. 

Duiilavin  and  Tubber. 
Pop.  2,633. 

Granabcg  and  Kilbeg. 
Pop.  2,145. 

Kilranelagh  and  Kitlegan. 
Pop.  5,654. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lalor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Morgan. 

Rev.  Arthur  Germaine. 

Rev.  William  Scott. 

jiithe country  they  are  farm- 
ers; in  Stratford  the  landlord 
is  Mr.  Orr,  proprietor  of  the 
collon  factory ; in  Baltinglass 
they  are  of  every  imaginable 
class. 

Comfortable  farmers  gene- 
rally. 

Farmers. 

Almo.st  universally  persons 
holding  advantageous  lease- 
holds, and  setting  these  cot- 
tages or  cabins  at  an  enor- 
mous rent. 

Without  a garden  the  average 
rent  is  £1  i'ls. ; with  agarden 
there  is  an  additional  rent,  at 
ihe  rate  of  £2  or  £3  an  acre, 
if  the  garden  do  not  exceed 
one  or  two  roods. 

According  to  the  size  and 
accommodation  of  the  cabins, 
from  £l  10s.  to  £3,  without 
land  ; with  land  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rent. 

Cabins  without  land  £l  per 
acre ; those  with  a small  cab- 
bage plot  £l  10s.  per  acre. 

Vary  very  much,  as  circum- 
stances or  situation  make 
them  objects  to  individuals. 

Walls  generally  of  clay  or 
mud;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  of 
lime  and  stone;  roof  generally 
thatched  with  straw,  some- 
times with  heath  or  sedge ; 
Furniture  two  or  three  stools,  so 
boartls  for  a table,  a pitcher,  so 
for  potatoes.  Bedding,  gener 
not  an  armful ; covering,  an  oh 

Generally  mud-walled,  and 
thatched ; some  have  bed- 
steads, but  uncomfortable  in 
other  respects. 

sometimes,  but  rarely,  slated, 
metimes  two  or  three  small  deal 
metimes  a can,  two  or  three  plat 
ally  some  sort  of  bedstead,  somi 
d blanket,  and  the  clothes  worn 

Thy  are  built  of  stone  with 
day  mortar, roofed  wilh coarse 
timber,  which  is  then  covered 
with  scratos  (thin  sods),  and 
1 tiiatched  with  heath,  rushes,  or 
1 straw. 

es,  and  generally  an  old  basket 
“times  the  bed  on  the  ground  ; tl 
in  the  day  ; sometimes  an  old  qu 

Some  wretchedly  bad,  and 
devoid  of  furniture ; others 
more  clean  and  comfortable, 
according  as  the  habits  of  their 
possessors  may  be.  Not  many 
possess  either  comfortable 
beddinc;  or  bedsteads, 
le  be<i  itself  straw,  sometimes 
lilt  some  10  or  20  years  old. 

Upon  condition  of  working 
the  round  of  tlie  year  at  6d. 
a-day,  or  of  herding’a  piece  of 
land;  generally  no  condition, 
exclusive  of  rent ; duty-labour 
(other  than  the  above)  not  gen 

They  frequently  give  labour 
in  addition  to  rent. 

eral. 

No  duty-labour  exacted  in 
addition  to  rent ; they  gene- 
rally give  labour  to  the  amount 
of  their  rent. 

It  seems  likely  that  there  ex- 
ists some  contract  in  most 
cases  for  a certain  proportion 
of  the  rent  to  be  paid  in  work. 

Nearly  one-half  the  number 
of  cabins  have  two  or  three,  or 
four  families  resident  in  them, 
sometimes  in  the  same,  some- 
times in  different  rooms  or 
divisions  of  the  same  cabin. 

Two  or  more  families  reside 
in  the  same  cabin,  save  but  ' 
in  few  instances. 

The  instances  in  such  cases 
are  very  rare,  except  when  a 
travelling  pauper  and  family 
obtain  a lodging  for  a night 
or  two,  and  which  is  always 
given  without  payment. 

The  number  of  instances  not 
known,  nor  is  it  very  frequent 
in  country  districts. 

Considerably  worse;  in  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  and  in  every 
sort  of  comfort  or  accommo- 
dation, less  employment  and  h 
pro])0rtion  to  existing  prices,  ta 
culty  of  getting  land,  farming 
remaining  to  the  body  of  the  pe 
discouraged,  the  ruinous  syste 
the  country  every  day  more  an 
every  day  more  and  more  into 

Certainly  not  improved,  vide 
19.  The  population  increased. 

iwer  wages;  rent  higher  in 
,xes  the  same  ; greater  diffi- 
being  the  only  speculation 
ople,  and  small  farms  being 
!m  under  which  we  live  throwing 
id  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
abject  poverty.  Population  nea 

Much  improved. 

^ the  property  remaining  in 
few,  and  driving  the  many 
rly  stationary  in  number. 

The  very  poorer  classes  seem 
to  be  stationary,  and  the  per- 
sons most  deteriorated  are  tlie 
occupiers  of  land ; they  have 
mostly  contracted  their  ex- 
penses in  the  employment  of 
labourers,  but  the  low  prices 
forlheir  produce  make  the  va- 
rious demands  on  them  bur- 
densome. 

Disturbed  by  Moll  Doyles 
about  14  years  ago ; since  that 
time  prolbuiidly  peaceable, 
with  the  exception  lately  of  tw 
with  tithes,  and  two  or  three 
tion  29,  Appendix  F.  This  di 

Frequently  disturbed  by  fo- 
litical  agitation. 

0 or  three  instances  connected 
incursions  of  Whitefeet,  alluded 
Istrict  proclaimed  last  summer  or 

Very  tranquil  and  peaceable. 

to  in  answer  to  Ques- 
spring  twelvemonths. 

There  has  been  great  peace 
generally,  but  very  great  irritation 

by  a lay  impropriator  driving  lor 
titbes ; a bad  feeliug,  it  is  thought, 
still  temaiiis. 

There  is  a savings’  hank  in 
Baltinglass,  of  very  little  use 
to  any,  except  a few  who  do 
not  want  it  much  ; they  who 
can  save  a little  money  from 
their  immediate  and  urgent 
want  can  and  do  employ  it 
more  profitably. 

None  in  this  parish. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
in  this  parish  ; some  persons 
in  it  have  lodged  money  in  the 
savings’  bank  at  Baltinglass, 
which  is  very  convenient  So 
them ; the  answers  from  thence 
will  give  the  details. 

None. 

None  in  this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

In  Baltinglass  21,  in  Balli- 
wure  3,  in  Rathbran  6,  in 
Castledermot  ],  in  Kinnea 
and  in  Moon  none.  No  illi- 
cit distillation. 

Aboutl2  or  14publichouses, 
besides  several  where  spi- 
rituous liquors  are  illegally 
vended.  I believe  there  is  no 
illicit  distillation  in  my  parish. 

About  sis  or  seven.  There 
are  no  potleens  in  this  parish 
at  present. 

Seven,  but  others  said  to  do 
so  without  licence.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation is  not  heard  of. 
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Kilraiieiaffh  and  Douaghmore. 
Pop.  5,972. 

Rathbran  . . Pop.  2,833. 

Inchicronane  . . Pop,  4,601. 

Meelick  and  Kilquane. 
Pop.  about  2,500. 

Francis  W.  Greene,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Alark  Lijsfer. 

Rev.  Janies  Meade,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edmund  Shcehy,  p,  p, 

Middle-men,  many  of  whom 
extort  great  prices  for  miser- 
able hovels. 

Persons  holding  a few  acres 
oflaud,  whose  circumstances 
are  not  much  superior  to  those 
of  their  tenants. 

Generally  the  class  com- 
monly called  middle-men. 

Generally  of  small  larniers' 
holding  from  10  to  20  acres  of 
land,  and  of  labourers  occu- 
pying cabins  with  small 
dens. 

From  £l  Ir.  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  accommoda- 
tion ; £2  2s.  with  turf,  cabbage 
garden,  and  pig-leave. 

The  rent  of  cabins  without 
land  is  from  £l  to  £1  lOi. 

Cabins  without  land  about  : 
£l  10s.  ; with  land  varying 
according  to  extent,  suppose  ■ 
half  an  acre,  £4.  1 

The  rent  of  a cabin  with  land 
is  about  £l  lOi.,  and  without 
land  about  £l  ; cabins  kt 
higher  with  land,  which,  how- 
ever, scarcely  ever  exceeds  an 
acre. 

Some  very  bad,  without  bed- 
steads, and  scarcely  a blanket. 

The  cabins,  in  general,  are  of 
an  inferior  description;  but, 
in  general,  tolerably  supplied 
with  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

These  cabins  are  built  partly 
of  stones,  dry,  partly  of  rnnd, 

' and  partly  of  sods,  covered 
by  either  heath,  sedge,  rushes, 
or  straw.  A few  bedsteads;  no 
beds  but  straw,  with  little  or 
no  covering. 

Some  built  of  stone,  but 
mostly  of  mud  ; almost  all 
thatched;  many  without  chim- 
neys or  windows;  badly  and 
insufficiently  furnished.  Many 
without  bedsteads;  the  bed- 
ding in  genera!  insaflicient, 
: and  of  the  worst  and  roost 
wretched  description. 

Some  agree  to  work  al6d.  a- 
day,  the  year  round,  with  those 
who  set  the  house,  generally 
getlingtheir  dinner  and  break- 
fast. 

I believe  it  is  not  usual  to  re- 
quire duty-labour  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  rent. 

! The  cabin-rent  usually  paid 
^ in  duty-labour. 

1 rent,  and  on  the  uondiiiu 

when  called  upon,  and 
discharge  his  rent. 

In  many  instances  he  holds 
his  cabin,  and  a small  portion 
of  land,  at  an  enormous  high 
n of  working  for  his  landlord 
at  a very  low  rate  of  wages,  to 

Inquiries  have  been  made, 
and  none  have  been  heard  of. 

In  very  few  instances. 

About  30  ; generally  every 
person  builds  a hut  for  him- 
self either  on  a mountain  or 
by  the  road-side. 

In  12  instances. 

I should  think  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  improved, 
(not  speaking  of  the  very 
poorest,)  as  there  is  a greater 
consumption  of  wheatenbread, 
and  other  comforts.  The  po- 
pulation was  nearly  station- 
ary, Donaghmore  beingmore, 
Kilranelagh  less. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has,  in  my  opi- 
nion, been  deteriorated  since 
the  peace  in  1815,  inconse- 
quence of  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  land.  The  popula- 
tion is  diminishing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  my  parish  is 
deteriorating  from  want  of  em- 
ployment, high  con  acre  rent, 
and  the  depopulating  system. 
It  is  increasing. 

The  condition,  if  not  dete- 
riorated, by  no  means  im- 
proved. The  population  is 
increasing. 

Except  in  the  general  excite- 
ment in  1832,  very  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  compa- 
ratively peaceable  during  that 
period. 

It  had  been  remarkably  peace- 
able to  the  period  ofthe  Terry- 
Alt  system ; agrarian  disturb- 
ances then  took  place,  in  order 
to  recover  those  lands  from 
which  people  had  been  ejected. 

Generally  peaceable,  but  par- 
tially disturbed,  during  the 
year  1831,  by  the  Terry-Aits. 

No  savings’  bank  in  these 
parishes,  but  there  is  one  in 
Ballinglass  with  lodgments 
amounting  to  between  £3,000 
and  £4,000.  Public  institu- 
tions, police,  and  persons  of 
less  description. 

None. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  qr  benefit 
society’. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

None. 

carried  on  in  Limerick  b 

No  pawnbrokers,  but,  beinj 
in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick, 
very  extensive  dealings  are 
y the  lower  class  of  the  poor. 

In  Kilranelag  h parish  there  are 
only  two  licensed  public  houses, 
in  Donaghmore  there  are  se- 
ven. 1 have  not  heard  of  any 
since  a still  was  stopped  se- 
veral years  since. 

1 

There  are  nine  or  ten  public 
houses  in  the  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail  in 
it. 

1 

The  number  of  licensed  pub- 
lic houses  is  three.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail. 

Six  public  houses. 
distillation  to  a limited  extent- 
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Quin,  Clouney,  and  Dowry. 
Pop.  8,649. 

Quin,  Clouney,  and  Dowry. 
Pop.  8,649. 

Kilkeedy,  Cavron,  Abbey,  and 
Oughtmanagh  . Pop.  7,650. 

Kilchrist  and  Clondegacl. 
Pop.  7,219. 

Rev.  Richard  Studdert. 

John  Singleton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Christopher  Lopdoll,  Esq.  j . r. 

Rev.  G.  O’Shaughnessy,  p.r. 

Generally  people  called  mid- 
dle-meii ; when  the  proprietor 
sets  to  the  poor  they  are  better 
off. 

Small  iiiriners. 

Midle-men,  some  of  them 
gentlemen. 

Very  poor. 

Cabins,  seldom  set  without 
land,  would  bring’,  I suppose, 
£l  10s.  a-year  ■,  with  half  an 
acre  of  ground  about  £3. 

£l  aiimially  without,  and  £2 
for  a quarter  of  garden  at- 
tached, is  about  the  average. 

From  £1  lOr.  to  £2  without 
laud,  and  about  £2  10^.  or 
£3  w'ith  a cabin  and  about  an 
acre  of  land. 

From£l  to  £l  10s.  without 
land ; with  land  the  price 
varies. 

Generally  very  poor;  it  is 
hard  to  make  them  even  wish 
for  comforts. 

Generally  verypoor  (though 
not  invariably  so);  built  of 
dry  stone  dashed  with  mor- 
tar, and  sometimes  built  of 
clay,  i.  e.,  in  the  districts  where 
stone  is  scarce. 

, They  are  built  of  stone,  and 
' without  cement;  miserably 
thatched;  some  without  a 
chimney : very  bad  furniture  ; 
ordy  a few  ill-made  chairs, 
perhaps  a dresser  and  table, 
with  some  chairs.  Very  many 
without  bedsteads,  and  bed- 
ding and  bed-clothes  most  mist 

Very  inferior,  and  badly  fur- 
nished. Seldom  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  and  never  with 
comfortable  bedding. 

;rable. 

The  small  farmers  often  set 
cottages  for  duty-work,  with 
generally  half  an  acre,  as 
above. 

Generally  as  tenants-at-will, 
with  an  understanding  they 
are  to  work  when  called  upon, 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
work  in  addition  or  in  lieu  of 
rent,  and  are  often  bound  to 
work  for  5d.  or  6d.  a-day, 
without  diet. 

The  holders  of  cabins  are 
generally  bound  lo  give  duty- 

holding,  Duty-labour  is  very  unusual ; I do 
not  know  of  any  instance  of  its  taking  place. 

This  seldom  occurs ; but 
some  cabins  are  miserably 
small. 

There  are  very  few  instances 
to  my  knowledge ; but  I have 
no  doubt  that  several  exist. 

In  many  instances.  1 

For  the  last  few  years  I think 
they  have  been  improving ; 
but  cannot  say  they  are  as 
wellasin  1815.  Increasing. 

I should  say  rather  improved 
than  otherwise,  but  in  so 
trifling  a degree,  that  many, 
I dare  say,  may  be  of  a con- 
trary opinion.  The  popula- 
tion is  ceAaiiily  increasing. 

I believe  their  condition  is 
very  much  on  the  decline  since 
1813,  in  consequence  of  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  pigs 
and  corn,  and  the  population 
so  much  on  the  increase. 

Deteriorated  in  every  respect. 
The  popiilaliou  is  increasing. 

Always  remarkably  peace- 
able ; a little  disturbed  in 
1831,  but  no  outrages  or  per- 
sonal injury  even  then. 

For  the  most  part  peaceable, 
indeed  I might  say  invariably 
so  but  for  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1831,  when  the 
outrages  and  murders  of  the  1 
sally  felt,  and  equally  in  this  ui 

This  district  has  been  very 
much  disturbed  iu  the  year 
1831. 

The  parish  was  peaceable 
until  1882,  and  has  been 
peaceable  since. 

crry-Alt  system  were  univer- 
lion  as  elsewhere. 

Not  one ; but  there  is  in 
Ennis,  which  is  sufficiently 
convenient. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  in  these 
parishes. 

None. 

No. 

None  nearer  than  Ennis. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  in  these 
parishes. 

None. 

No. 

There  are  but  four  or  five 
hcensed  public  houses;  but 
several  others,  as  distillation 
prevails  a good  deal  when  oats 
^re  clieap,  not  otherwise. 

In  the  village  of  Quin  alone 
there  are  five  or  six,  and,  pro- 
bably, dispersed  about  the  pa- 
rish there  are  15,  or  from  that 
to  20  ; rather  a less  number 
in  the  other  two  parishes  of 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  public  hoiise.s  where, 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed, 
nor  to  what  extent  illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails  in  my  district.  1 

The  number  of  houses  where 
spirits  are  retailed  is  very 
great.  Illicit  distillation  is 
not  very  frequent. 

[ the  union.  Illicit  distillation  does  prevail,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts 
1 of  Clouney  parish,  though  not  to  the  extent  it  did  some  years  back. 
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Kildysart  and  Kildirist. 
Pop.  7,070. 

Kilfidane  . . Pop.  4,165. 

Kilmichael  and  Kilmacduane. 
Pop.  9,532. 

Kilmnrray,  Killimer,  Kilfidane” 
Kilmacduane,  and  Kiliofin 
Pop.  20,847. 

Rev,  Michael  Fitzgerald. 

Pierse  Carrick,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Timothy  Kelly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Marlin,  jun. 

In  genera!  they  are  held  from 
the  head  landlord;  where  this 
is  not  the  case  the  persons 
setting  them  are  of  a low  class, 
and  charge  high  rents  for 
them. 

In  this  parish  the  cottier  ge- 
nerally holds  his  farm  imme- 
diately from  the  heritor  in  fee 
of  the  estate  ; indeed  I believe 
there  is  but  one  exception,  the  [ 
farm  of  Coolmeen,  about  800  ai 
of  the  cottiers  is  not  direct  from 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
farmers,  holding  from  10  to 
20  acres  of  land. 

eres,  where  the  tenure 
the  proprietors  in  fee. 

The  occupiers  of  farms,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  are  the  own- 
ers of  the  cabins,  and  set  them 
either  to  their  own  or  other 
farmers’  labourers,  or  to 
tradespeople. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £l  10s. 
without  land  ; with  land  itya- 
ries  according  to  the  quantity 
of  ground. 

blit  I'toin  their  extreme  povc-tty 
tion  of  cabin,  to  which  j;enGrallj 
£4  to  £2  per  year,  according  to 

There  are  some  wretched 

huts,  withoutland  attached  to  them, 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  most  des- 
titute description;  for  these  huts 
they  promise  to  pay  from  5s.  to  lOs., 
they  are  seldom  able  to  pay  even  this 
' from  an  acre  and  a hall'  to  half  an  aci 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  land. 

The  rent  usually  paid  for 
cabins  without  land  is  about  15*.; 
double  the  amount  would  build  it ; 
with  half  ail  acre  of  land  £3,  partly 
viaid  bv  work. 

trifling  rent ; a better  descrip- 
•e  of  land  is  attached,  sets  from 

Without  land,  about  £l  a- 
year  ; with  a quarter  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  about  £2  10s.  a- 
year,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  land. 

Very  bad,  principally  mud  Generally  speaking  of  a very 

walls  ; wretchedly  furnished.  | poor  description  ; the  walls 
composed  of  clay,  the  rwf  covered  with  straw,  and  in  some 
instances  only  with  potato-stalks:  the  furniture  wretched; 
even-the  more  comfortable  class  of  cottiers  in  this  parish 
seem  in  the  furnishing  of  their  cabins,  to  disregard  personal 
comfort,  and  merely  to  consult  absolute  necessity,  as  they 
never  introduce  any  article  of  furniture,  save  what  is  required 
society : the  bedding  is  generally  of  a wretchedly  inferior  kind, 

Cabins  are  generally  ofmud; 
where  stones  are  plentiful  part 
of  the  wall  is  raised  with 
stones.  In  most  of  them 
neither  bed  nor  bedstead ; 
they  lie  on  straw,  with  a coarse 
coverinff. 

in  the  most  primitive  stale  ot 
and  kept  in  a very  filthy  state. 

Generally  mud  walls,  thatch- 
ed with  straw ; they  are  poorly 
furnished.  Are  supplied  with 
beds  and  bedsteads. 

Labourers  under  this  head 
get  the  grass  of  a cow,  a 
house,  and  potato  garden,  for 
which  they  are  charged  a rent 
payable  in  labour,  but  no  duty- 
work. 

In  Kilfidane  I do  not  know 
of  any  conditions  exclusive  of 
rent  on  which  the  labourer  or 
collier  holds  either  cabin  or 
land. 

They  generally  pay  their  rent 
' by  labour ; in  some  cases  part 
of  the  rent  is  paid  in  cash, 
which  the  poor  tenant  procures 
by  working  from  home  in  the 
autumn  season. 

There  are  no  particular  con- 
ditions, exclusive  of  rent 
There  is  no  duty-labour  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rent,  but  in  some 
cases  the  labourer  allows  the 
rent  on  settling  his  accounts. 

In  several  instances;  there 
are  1,155  houses  in  the  two 
parishes,  and  1,240  families. 

I should  think  there  are  not 
more  than  from  30  to  40  in- 
stances. 

I do  think  there  are  two  fami- 
lies in  every  fiflli  house  in  both 
parishes. 

Ihis  country  is  very  popu- 
lous, and  I could  not  tell  ac- 
curately; there  are  not  many 
instances,  except  in  villages, 
of  two  families  resident  in  the 
same  house. 

The  stale  of  the  poor  is 
rather  better.  The  population 
is  increasing. 

I really  think  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  has,  on 
the  whole,  remained  stationary 
since  1815.  The  population 
has  certainly  increased. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  deteriorating;  farm- 
ers holding  from  10  to  20 
acres  of  land  are  improving  on 
their  distress,  the  poor  doing 
their  work  for  anything  they 
choose  to  hand  them.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I am  not  long  enough  here 
to  form  a correct  opinion  as 
to  this  query,  but  for  the  last 
four  years  the  condiiiou  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  improved,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase 
of  tillage  giving  so  much  ad- 
ditional employment.  Popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

Partially  disturbed,  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1831. 

It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed by  Whiteboy  and  Rock- 
ite  insurrections. 

In  1831,  when  the  Terry-Alt 
system  unfortunately  prevailed  in 
Clare,  the  parish  had  been  disturbed 
for  about  a month ; no  murder,  no 

It  has  been  very  peaceable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time 
of  the  Terry- Alt  system,  wheu 
it  was  partially  disturbed  for 
two  months ; it  is  now  very 
quiet. 

rubbery,  had  been  comraitteU;  they  directed  their  vengeance  porticalarly  to  those  who  let  con  acre  ar  a ^ 
rut.,  nr  wilrl  iinivkicins  deavlv  ; and  in  some  cases  againjt  tliose  who  took  laud  from  whence  others  were  dispos- 
sessed : they  were  amongst  the  last  parishes  which  became  disturbed,  and  (1  believe)  the  first  to  give  up  arms. 

There  is  not. 

There  is  neither  savings' 
bank  nor  benefit  society  of 
any  kind  in  Kilfidane. 

No  savings’  bank,  no  benefit 
society,  in  the  parish. 

There  is  not. 

No. 

dane;  there  is  a pawn 
which  is  about  eight  mi 
people  of  Kilfidaue  some 

There  are  not  any  in  Kilfi- 
-offiee  in  the  town  of  Kilrush, 
les  from  Kilfidane,  to  which  the 
times  resort. 

No  pawnbroker's  shop  in  the 
parish.  I have  known  some  poor 
cloaks  in  a neighbouring  town,  .•md 
selves  within  doors  for  two  months  1 
the  sura,  in  some  instances,  not  exci 

None. 

women  to  have  pledged  then 
were  obliged  to  confine  them- 
cefore  they  could  redeem  them, 

The  answer  to  this  query  can 
be  obtained  accurately  from 
the  Excise  books;  they  are 
very  numerous.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation. 

There  are  no  licensed  public 
bouses,  but  illicit  distillation 
does  and  has  at  all  times 
within  my  recollection  pre- 
vailed in  this  parish. 

Seven  licensed  publichouses; 
above  50  cabins  in  which  spi- 
rituous liquors  are  sold  with- 
out licence;  a great  destruc- 
tion to  the  morality  of  the 

There  are  14  houses  hcensei 
to  retail  spirituous  liquor 
within  the  union,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a cabin  on  the  road- 
side in  which  spirits  are  no 

sold  without  licence;  they  are 
beyond  calculation  numerous. 

people.  When  there  is  not  a remunerating  price  tor  corn  illicil  disUiiaiion  aoes  prevail. 

Illicit  distillation  has  prevailed  a gre.t  de.l  since  tile  fall  in  corn,  but  i.  checked  very  much  within  the  lest  jest 
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laronies  Corcomroe,  Ibrickane. 

Jiilielaffli,  Kilmoon,  Kilmana- 
heen,  &e. . Pop.  about  15,000. 

Kilfarboy  . . Pop.  6,389. 

Killard  . . Pop.  5,629. 

Kilniurray  and  Kilfarboy. 
Fop.  15.822. 

Tiie 

Vprv  Rev-  Arehileaoon  Wldily. 

Fras.  G.  Morony,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  Henry  Whitly. 

Rev.  Antony  3I‘Guane,  r.  p. 

Of  every  class,  Irom'  the 

small  farmer  up  to  the  landed 
iproprielor. 

Tlie  gentry  are  here  gene- 
rally the  landlords  of  the  cot- 
tages. 

Of  every  description  ; ft-om 
the  landed  proprietor  down 
to  tlie  very  poor  class  oi'  farm- 
ers. ’ 

Generally  of  the  class  of 
small  farmers  having  leases 
not  restrained  by  the  Sublet- 
ting Act. 

This  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing as  U)e  cabins  are  upon 
mountains,  or  near  to  villages. 

They  are  seldom  set  without 
land  ; when  so  set  they  rate  at 
from  £l  to  £2  a-year. 

'I'he  rent  varies  so  much  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  an-  ' 
swer  this  question. 

Cabins  without  land  gene- 
rally ; with  land  the  rent 

increases  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  cabins  are  thatched,  and 
hiiili  some  of  stone,  and  some 
of  mild  ; badly  furnished,  and, 
in  mriny  cases,  badly  supplied 
wiih  bedsteads  and  bedding, 
but  many  are  comfortably 
supplied. 

Tlie  cottages  are  made  of 
Slone,  and  plastered  inside, 
and  often  outside  too,  with 
chimneys  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  furnished  generally 
with  bedsteads,  but  not  often 
with  feather  beds,  chairs, 
dresser,  tables,  &c.  The  ca- 
bins referred  to  in. No.  14  are  o 

Generally  of  mud  walls,  but 
of  late  there  are  a good  many 
built  of  stone,  and,  generally 
speaking,  very  badly  furnish- 
ed ; and  the  houses  of  the  poor 
people  are  very  badly  supplied 
with  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

fa  very  inlerior  description. 

Mostly  of  innd,  llialched 
with  straw,  therefore  cold  and 
damp;  little  or  no  furniture. 
Beds  generally  on  cold  earth- 
en floors,  without  bedsteads ; 
bed-clotlies  scanty  and  miser- 
able. 

Labour  is  in  some  cases 
taken  in  lieu  of  rent,  but  in 
general  the  rent  \s  fixed. 

Duty-labour'  is  nearly  abo- 
lished here  ; a money-rent  is 
the  usual  payment. 

It  is  usual  in  some  cases  to 
requireduty-labour  in  addition 
to  the  rent. 

Sometimes  by  lease,  some- 
times by  proposal  or  at  will ; 
labour  sometimes  goes  in  part 
payment  of  rent,  at  a stipu- 
lated hire  per  day. 

Theseinstances  are  numerous, 
I apprehend. 

This  is  often  the  case  in  the 
poorer  hamlets ; I cannot  state 
the  number  of  instances. 

I cannot  state. 

Along  the  shore,  where  the  ^ 
poorest  sort  reside,  there  may 
be  50  or  60  instances. 

I think  improving  in  habits 
of  comfort ; liowever,  I lliiillc, 
in  one  respect,  the  dress  of 
the  common  people  is  not  so 
sensible  or  comfortable  as  it 
was;  they  use  a vast  deal  of 
cotton  and  thin  woollen  bed- 
clothes, instead  of  the  com- 
fortable thick  frieze  manufac- 
tured formerly  by  themselves. 

Now  tolerably  quiet,  but,  I 
fear,  a quietness  not  to  be  re- 
lied on;  in  1831  and  1832 
this  was  the  most  disturbed 
and  lawless  part  of  Ireland. 

I am  sure  the  condition  of  From  the  information  I have  The  general  condition  of  the 

the  lower  class  has  been  im-  been  able  to  collect,  I think  poorer  classes  is  visibly  dete- 
proved  both  in  their  dwellings  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  riorating  ever  since  tlieUnioii, 
and  condition  of  their  farms  ’ this  parish  has  improved,  but  because  many  of  the  genlle- 
since  the  period  .stated.  The  cannot  stale  anything  from  my  men  who  formerly  gave  em- 
amount  of  population  at  that  own  knowledge  farther  back  ployment  have  left  their  farms, 
period  I have  no  means  of  than  the  year  1 830,  at  which  and  because  land,  which  is  the 
kuowimr.  time  I was  appointed  to  it.  only  staple  to  give  employ- 

ment  in  this  country,  without  manufactures,  has  been  drawn  by  the  Subletting 
Act.  The  population  is  vastly  increasing  in  these  parishes. 

This  parish  partook  of  the  Within  the  last  three  years  These  parishes  have  been  the 

Terry-Alt  insurrection  in  1831;  this  parish  had' been  at  one  least  disturbed  m this  county, 
since  then  it  has  been  very  tran-  ^jj^e  very  much  disturbed,  but  and  that  but  for  a few  days,  in 
quil ; indeocl,  with  that  exception,  „„sent  time  is  to  ail  the  lime  of  the  Terries  ; the 

there  is  not  anywhere  a more  or-  ‘ : t arrival  of  the  cavalry  then  put 

. oppeuaiice  quiet.  . stop  to  the  mmuder,. 

There  is  not  anything  of  the 
kind, 

There  is  no  establishment  of 
the  kind  nearer  than  Ennis, 
the  county  town. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  exists  in 
these  parishes. 

There  is  one  in  Ennistymon, 
parish  of  Kilmanaheen,  set  up 
within  the  last  six  months 
only, 

There  is  no  business  of  the 
kind  in  the  parish. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

No  pawnbroker's  shops  in 
these  parishes. 

I cannot  stale,  but  the  num- 
ber is  much  greater  than  it 
ought  to  be ; the  quantity  of 
spirituous  liquors  used  is  pro- 
digious, and  illicit  distillation 
prevails  within  all  the  five 
parishes. 

Here  is  the  great  evil  of  the 
country;  almost  every  house 
in  the  villages  is  a spirit  retail 
house,  and  illicit,  distillation 
prevails  to  a very  great  extent, 
and  is  never  checked  now. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
public  houses,  but  spirituous 
liquors aresold  in  many  houses 
all  through  (he  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  parish. 

Public  houses  under  licence 
are  few;  whiskey  cabins  are 
innumerable.  I believe  when 
corn  is  low  at  market  private 
distillation  is  general  all  over 
the  country. 

IXX 
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Dysart  . . Pop.  1,666. 

Kilkeedy  . . Pop.  3,321. 

Clondegad  . . Pop.  4,650. 

Drumclilfe  (Town  of  Ennis) 
Pop.  12.392. 

Rev.  C.  Curiin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  O'Donnell,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Fiis:gerald. 

Rev.  H.  O’Shaughnessy  p p 
R.C.Dean. 

The  landlords  are  in  general 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil: 
there  are  not  many  middle- 
men in  the  parish. 

Middle-men,  some  of  them 
gentlemen. 

Either  absentee  gentlemen 
or  resident  farmers. 

Either  gentlemen  or  middl^ 

■When  land  is  let  with  a 
house  on  it,  there  is  increase 
of  rent  in  most  cases,  the  ca- 
bins being  of  no  value ; but 
in  small  villages  the  cabins 
set  from  lOr.  to  £l  yearly. 

From£l  lOi.  to  £2,  with- 
out land,  except  a few  perches. 

A cabin  with  half  an  acre  of 
land  sets  for  £3,  without  land 
£l  5f.  per  annum. 

About  £2. 

The  cabins  are  nearly  all 
built  with  stone;  badly  fur- 
nished ; but  a bedstead  in 
each,  except  in  the  very  poor- 
est. 

They  are  built  of  stone  with- 
out cemeiit,  miserably  thatch- 
ed, often  without  a chimney  ; 
nothing  in  them  deserving 
the  name  of  furniture,  only  a 
few  ill-made  chairs,  bottomed 
with  hay;  a dresser  maybe 
found  seldom  with  them. 
Veiv  often  without  bedsteads; 

Very  inferior,  and  miserably 
furnished.  They  are  not  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding ; in  many  cases  the  bed 
is  straw,  and  the  covering  the 
clothes  worn  by  day. 

bedding  most  miserable. 

The  very  worst ; very  badly. 

The  labourers  pay  their  rent 
mostly  in  work  ; the  cottiers 
hold  leases  of  their  farms,  and 
pay  in  money. 

It  is;  and  they  are  bound  to 
work  for  5d.  or  6d.  a-day 
without  diet, 

Rent  is  the  usual  condition ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  duty- 
labour  is  substituted. 

Persons  residing  in  thecoun- 
try,  and  acquainted  with  the 
different  modes,  can  alone  an- 
swer such  questions. 

I would  say  nine  or  ten  cases. 

In  very  many. 

Not  many. 

I suppose  in  100  and  more, 

I consider  the  situation  of 
the  poorer  class  rather  better 
since  1815,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  provision.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I believe  their  condition  is  ■ 
deteriorated  very  much,  in 
consequence  of  an  increase  of 
rent,  and  a fall  in  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  they  gene- 
rally have  for  sale,  viz.,  fat 
pigs  and  corn.  The  popula- 
tion is  much  on  the  increase, 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  to  have  de- 
teriorated much  since  1815, 
in  every  respect.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  people 
is  extremely  bad,  in  conse- 
j queiice  of  a total  absence  of 
trade,  and  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation, 

The  parish  was  disturbed  in 
1831 ; it  is  now  quiet. 

lieve,  of  the  exorbitant  rent 
and  the  cruelly  of  laudlon 
tithes,  taxes,  and  other  loca 

Much  disturbed,  as  all  this 
county  had  been  in  1831,  in 
consequence,  as  I really  be- 
of  eon  acres,  lowness  of  wages, 
rls  in  exacting  rack-rents,  and 
1 grievances. 

This  parish  was  peaceable 
until  1631,  and  has  been  ■ 
peaceable  since. 

In  general  very  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’'baiik,  but 
cannot  say  in  what  slate  of 
prosperity. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Four ; carried  on,  generally 
speaking,  by  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  number  of  licensed  pub- 
lic houses  is  very  small.  Illicit 
distillation  did  prevail  to  a 
great  extent  during  the  last 
year ; and  spirits  of  that  kind 
were  selling  in  very  many 
houses  in  the  villages,  and  on  ' 
the  road-side. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

They  are  innumerable.  Illicit 
distillation  is  frequent ; and 
the  proceeds  ofit  and  licensed 
whiskey  are  sold  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Perhaps  100. 
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Kilmtmoiia,Templemealy,  1 
andKilcaghlis  (Town  of  Ennis). 
Pop.  20,108. 

JriimclifFe,  Temiilemealy,KUnainoua, 
anil  ICilraghtis  (Town  of  Ennis). 

Pop.  20,108. 

Kilmealy  . . Pop.  4,296.  j 

Kilnish,  Kilferagli,  Moyarta, 
Lilballyowen  . . Pop.  26,902. 

C.  H-  Bagot,  Esq.  J.  v. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Adamson. 

Rev.  Henry  Muryhy. 

Rev.  T.  Tilvitly. 

I don’t  understand  this  ques- 
tion : there  are  generally  three 
or  four  landlord.?,  the  great 
one  English,  the  others  Irish, 
and  " poor  by  degrees,  and 
miserably  less.” 

There  ia  no  such  thing  as  a 
cottage  or  cabin  without  land, 
and  the  land  is  set  by  the  acre. 

They  are  labourers  in  the 
small  farms,  but  not  for  hire 
outside  ol  them. 

£2  to  £3  or  £4. 

There  is  no  value  set  on  the 
cabin;  itis  the  land  which  sets. 

I don’t  know. 

They  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, miserable,  filthy,  and 
wretched,  beyond  imagina- 
tion; and  in  very  few  in- 
stances, comparatively,  fur- 
nished with  anything  like 
decent  bedding. 

Generally  mud  cabin.s,  con- 
sistina:  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
and  well  furnished  for  cabins; 
the  people  are  comfortable 
where  they  are  not  under 
middle  landlords,  and,  thank 
God,  there  are  but  few  mid- 
dle-men in  this  parish. 

Very  bad,  and  worse  fur- 
nished. Several,  have  bed- 
steails;  bedding  micomfort- 
able;  the  majority,  I believe, 
sleep  on  straw,  and  bad  straw. 

It  has  been  a custom  to 
demand  duty-labour,  but  this 
is  going  out  of  fashion;  the 
tenant,  however,  often  pays  his 
rent  by  working  for  6d.  a-day 
for  his  landlord. 

There  are  but  few  instances 
of  such  description  of  tenants. 

I don’t  know.  Duty-labour, 
I believe,  is  not  common. 

In  several  instances,  but  I 
can’t  say  how  many. 

In  no  instance.  | 

Can’t  say  how  many,  but 
the  instances,  I am  certain, 
are  many. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  poor 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
improved  much  since  the 
peace,  for,  although  there  has 
been  a great  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
reduction  of  prices  has  pre- 
venled  an  increase  of  capital. 

I believe  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  poor  has  been 
in  a gradual  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  country 
wants  tranquillity,  and  not 
poor  laws,  to  make  that  im- 
provement progressive  and 
permanent.  The  population 
is  increasing. 

The  condition,  owing  to  sub- 
division of  land  by  deaths  and 
marriages,  is,  I believe,  dete- 
riorating. The  population  is 
on  the  increase. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
small  farmers  greatly  im- 
proved in  clothing,  houses, 
lodging,  farming  utensils,  &c. ; 
the  poorest  classes,  I think, 
as  bad  as  ever. 

It  is  situated  in  the  county  • 
Clare. 

During  the  general  disturb- 
ance of  this  county,  in  1831 
and  1832,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  disturbed  districts. 

Since  I came  to  it,  1777, 
there  have  been  Whiteboys, 
rebels,  Terry-Alts,  or  some  of 
the  sort,  generally  in  it ; it  is 
now  in  peace,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance. 

'fhei'e  is  a savings’  bank 
that  has  subsisted  tor  many 
years  ; it  is  under  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  Thomas 
Mahon,  Esq.,  and  is  pros- 
perous. 

There  is  a savings’  bank. 

There,  are  none  now. 

None. 

_ There  are  four  pawnbrokers 
in  the  town ; threeofthem  have 
been  established  within  three 
years,  and  are  but  too  prdspei 

There  are  pawnbrokers,  and 
their  dealings  are  with  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 

There  are  none. 

is  a areat  convenience  to  t 
and  fairly  carried  on;  but 

There  is  one  in  Kilrush,  and  I 
wish  it  was  out  of  i(,  though  it 
be  poor,  and,  I I'wlieve,  honestly 
it  tempts  them  to  expense. 

There  is  no  licensed  public 
house,  but,  I believe,  a great 
number  of  unlicensed.  Illicit 
dislillalion  does  prevail:  I 
might  mention  (hat  there  is 
uo  town  or  village  in  the 
parish. 

I don't  know. 

1 XX  2 
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Clonlea  . . Pop.  3,105> 

Feakle  . . Pop.  8,744. 

Feakle  . . Pop-  8,744.  | InniscaUra  . . Pop.  2,198 

llev.  John  Carroll. 

Rev.  John  Kinahan. 

Rev.  F.  M‘Kenny,  p.  p, 

Philip)  Rcade,  Esq.  j,  p. 

About  1,000  acres  are  held 
from  small  farmers;  the  re- 
mainder from  the  ’ head  land- 
lord. 

The  most  comfortable  farmers 
live  in  cottages  or  cabins, 
which  they  either  built  or 
found  on  their  farms,  and  hold 
from  the  head  landlords  ; the 
poorer  classes,  who  sometimes 
work  for  hire,  rent  their  house 

Tlie  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  generally  the  belter 
sort  of  labourers  or  fanners, 
holding  from  10  to  40  acres; 
the  occupiers  are  the  poorest 
class. 

s from  the  small  farmers. 

Almost  uniformly  small  farm- 
ers  or  cottagers,  who  divide 
their  holdings. 

Scarcely  any  cabins  are  occu- 
pied without  land ; held  at  the 
average  rent  of^fl  10s. 

Cabins  are  scarcely  ever  set 
without  land,  which  in  all 
cases  determines  the  rent. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
having  some  land  attached  to 
them,  varies,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  £'i  to  £i 
per  acre;  they  seldom  set 
without  land. 

Without  land,  no  rent  to  a 
widow;  and  from  5i.  to  lUt 
a-year  for  a labourer ; a ca- 
bin with  laud  at  the  rate  of 
£2  the  statute  acre  if  let  byj 
fanner,  or  less  than  £l  if  le| 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 

They  are  built  of  stone,  about 
seven  feet  to  the  eaves,  and 
thatched,  containing  a kitchen 
and  two  small  rooms,  with 
miserable  beds  of  straw. 

Generally  dry  stone  walls, 

pUstered  with  mortar  inside  and  out.  iu 
ex«V“ont tSlehcd,\Hth  small  glased 'wim 
bn““tiiat'°allSed  the'lw  1‘ute 

walls  of  some  cabins  are 'built  of  sods  or 
mild:  the  latter  is  considered  the  warmer: 
work  out  for  iiire  is  r ery  iiidilTerent ; a sm:iU 

beds  ^ t'er’y  ^■m!r:il : they  iiave  blankets' 

These  cabins  are  of  the  worst 
description;  tliey  are  of  mud,  or 
Slones  heaped  logetliorwitboutmor- 
far.  Bedding  miserable;  no  I'ur- 

habit  than  necessity,  ns  many 
poverty  and  in'etcliuducss  so  appa 
habit,  want  of  capital,  and  the  ali 
cnee  to  (he  welfare  of  bis  tonaiitr 
tends  more  to  produce  tiiose  evils 

They  are  generally  built  of 
stone  ill  this  parish  ; aru  badly  fuj. 
uished,  but  the  bed  and  beddiiw 
usimlly  coiiiforlablo  ; niui  aifain  j 
must  rem.iik  the  disconifurt'uf  i|,e 
dwelling-liouse  avises  more  freni 
wealthy  fanners  have  no  better:  tho 
rent  in  many  of  their  houses  arise  fruM 
sence  of  the  proprietor,  ivliose  iiidili'er- 
y,  and  the  iinjn-ovvineut  of  his  estale, 

: tlian  all  otht-r  causes  coinliined. 

The  rent  is  generally  paid  by 
work ; but  there  are  many 
small  farmers,  holding  from  10 
to  30  acres,  who  do  not  go  to 
labouring  work. 

When  farmers  sublet  a por- 
tion of  land  to  a workman,  it 
is  usual  to  bargain  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days’  work  per 
week. 

Labourers  and  cottiers  gene- 
rally contract  for  rent ; they 
sometimes  pay  by  labour  at 
6d.  per  day,  and  poor  diet. 

The  rent  is  almost  exclu- 
sively paid  by  labour.  Duty- 
work  is  long  since  exploded. 

By  the  Population  Returns  in 
1631  Ihe  number  of  families 
in  the  parish  then  exceeded  the 
number  of  houses  by  24  ; the 
surplus  must  have  been  lodged 
in  the  manner  here  specified. 

I cannot  say,  but  it  is  some- 
times practised. 

or  sons-in-lavv,  who  ' 
ings  in  consequence  of 

There  may  be  about  100 
fivrailies  occupying  only  50 
houses  or  cabins ; these  are 
principally  fathers  and  sons, 
cannot  procure  separate  hold- 
the  Subletting  Act. 

I know  of  no  instance 
amongst  the  poor;  it  some- 
times happens  in  farmers’  fami- 
lies wheti  their  children  marry, 
not  otherwise. 

From  Ihe  shortness  of  the 

periotl  ofraj  incumUenoy  I am  noS  qualiBeit 
to  compare  tlioir.clicmgoii  condition  at  pre- 
sent witlindint  it  was  at  the  periotl  referred 
to;  but  am  informed,  on  very  respectable 
aulliorily.  that  it  is  improved,  and  the  popu- 
lation increased. 

My  knowledge  of  the  parish 

does  not  go  fmliier  back  than  1824;  im- 
proved since  that  time,  as  the  increasing 
demand  for  land,  and  dlHiculty  ofobltuo- 
ing  n livcUhood,  have  given  a greater  sti- 
mulus to  industw:  a ^e  road,  wliicit  has 
just  been  opened  through  the  parish,  has 
been  oftlic  greatest  liencnt.  i’opululion 
incccnsing  to  a frightful  degree. 

Since  1815  the  population  of 

lliis  p-arish  has  increased  to  a great  extent; 
at  that  time  .a  groat  )>att  was  held  by 

mender  of  the  occupying  tenants  held 
under  middle-men  at  rack  rents : since  timt 
period  the  middle-men  leases  were  done 
away  with ; in  consequence  one  lujttion  of 
the  people’s  condition  became  better ; ljut 
tlie  condition  of  a very  great  portion,  who 
1 or  his  agent,  became  entirely  w orse,  Tliis 
•easnu  of  its  being  so  remole  from  raarhot 
nd  state.  aU  along  ncglecled  until  the  year 
It  period  is  consideralile:  slill  there  is  much 
,u  i-o:ids,  lands,  and  habils  of  Ihe  peo|>le. 

The  condition  of  the  middle 

1 nod  lower  classes  has  greatly  impMveil,  sml 
is  mauil'estly  improuin;/.  in  Llieir  hoRs:t, 
rumitiire,  djoss,  :ind  habits  ol'living:  iliii 
improvement  is  most  clearly  shown  by  lbs 
l>onious  the  peusaiilry  give  thcircliiWrai; 
there  ore  very  tew  girls  mntried  in  llih 
parish  who  have  not  at  least  £30, ami  naoy 
much  larger  fotliiucs:  I know  one  rasn 
who  has  given  several  children  £IIWcm1i, 
who  had  not,  until  very  hilely,  ;i  cliiinne*; 
iu  his  cabin,  and  this  arose  from  Iiabi: 
solely. 

tmvns,  and  the  roais  leailing  through  being  of  the  worst  ordor  e 
1830:  the  improvemeatiu  lands  andhabits  of  the  people  since  thi 
room  for  further  improvement  for  both  one  and  the  other;  I mea 

It  has  been  peaceable,  ex- 
cept in  the  year  1831. 

Disturbed  at  dilTerent  times. 

The  parish  was  partially  dis- 
turbed in  1820  by  the  White- 
boy  system,  and  in  1831  by  the 
Terry-Alts;  but  in  either  pe- 
riod, comparatively,  very  little. 

It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed, but  never  as  much 
as  some  other  parts  of  this 
comity.  . 

There  are  none. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

There  are  none. 

Tliere  is  no  savings’  bank; 
money  can  be  much  more  pro- 
fitably employed  here  than  by 
placing  it  ill  any  bank  of  de- 
posit. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

HM 

pM 
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Killaloe  . . Pop.  8,614. 

Kilseily,  Killuran,  and  Kilnoe. 
Pop.  '10,483. 

O’Brien’s  Bridge,  part  of  Kil- 
laloe . . Pop.  . 

O’Gonnillo  . . Pop.  2,966. 

Captain  Martin,  i.  p. 

Rev.  William  Butler. 

John  Browne,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Ciune,  p.  p. 

'’’Generally  poor  farmers. 

Genevally  middle-men,  who 
sublet  their  own  holdings. 

Generally  small  farmers,  who 
build  small  cottages  on  their 
lauds,  and  set  them  out. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mid- 
dling class. 

Without  land  about  £l; 
,viih  land  llie  rent  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  land  an- 
nexed to  the  cabin. 

The  usual  rent  ofaenbin  with 
a very  small  cabbage  cravden 
(say  20  perches)  is  £2  2s; 
the  land,  according  to  quantity 
and  quality,  from  £l  10s.  to 
£2  per  acre. 

From  £1  to  £l  lOs.  per  an- 
num without  land,  and  from 
£2  to  £3  with  about  an  acre 
of  land. 

With  land,  about  an  acre, 
£4;  without  land  £l  10s. 

Cabins  built  of  mud,  and 
miserably  thatched.  Straw 
beefs  on  the  ground,  and 
wretched  covering. 

The  cabins  in  these  parishes 
are  rather  better  than  in  other 
parts  of  this  county,  and  are 
generally  fumisheil  with  two 
bedsteads,  and  always  one 
feather  bed,  which  invariably 
forms  part  of  the  marriage 
portion ; but,  on  the  whole,  th^ 
furniture  and  bedding  are  very 

In  general  the  buildings 
very  bad,  and  furniture  very 
poor. 

miserable  and  uncorafoitable. 

Of  the  most  inferior  kind  of 
stone,  without  any  mortar, 
and  with  straw  or  rushes  they 
are  indiflerently  thatched ; no 
furniture  except  a table,  and 
other  few  little  articles.  Very 
few  have  bedsteads,  or  suffi- 
cient laiment  for  day  or  night. 

Rent  generally  paid  by  la- 
bour. 

Sn'iall  cottiers  generally  work 
out  their  rent,  and  pay  no 
money. 

In  general  for  rent  entirely  ; 
if  the  landlord  of  the  cottage 
calls  on  his  tenant  to  work, 
he  allows  him  the  same  hire 
as  any  other  man. 

The  rent  usually  paid  for 
cabins  here  partly  by  labour 
and  partly  by  cash.  No  duty- 
labour  required. 

In  many  instances  two  or 
more  families  reside  in  the 
same  house,  but  cannot  ex- 
actly stale  the  number. 

Very  few,  and  never  for  any 
length  of  time,  except  in  vil- 
lages; and  even  there  they 
will  divide  and  subdivide  a 
house  to  almost  a single  room 
rather  than  live  together. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

From  12  to  20. 

The  Shannon  Navigation  : 
Company  have,  within  the  last 
five  years,  given  employment 
to  a considerable  number  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  and 
about  Killaloe,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  condition  has 
been  improved.  Population 
is  much  increased. 

I do  not  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  in  these  pa- 
rishes improved  since  the 
peace  in  1815.  The  popula-  i 
tiou  is  increasing. 

Not  having  been  in  the 
country,  don’t  know. 

They  are  improved  in  man- 
ners and  customs  much,  very 
little  in  affluence.  As  to  the 
population,  they  are  increas- 
ing rapidly. 

In  the  year  1831  this  parish 
was  disturbed,  but  is  now 
quite  peaceable. 

Occasionally  disturbed,  and 
l^articularly  so  in  the  year 
1831. 

Peaceable,  except  at  the  time 
of  the  Terry-Alts. 

Peaceable  during  said  period ; 
the  Terry  system  has  not  pre- 
vailed here. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  here. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  these  parishes ; but  I 
am  aware  that  the  Ipwesi  cl 
which  are  in  the  city  of  Limeri 

None. 

ass  of  poor  resort  to  those 
ck,  distant  10  or  14  miles. 

None. 

There  are  about  18  licensed 
publicans  in  this  parish.  Illi- 
cit distillation  did  prevail,  but 
does  not  now  to  the  same 
extent. 

It  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  tell;  but  there  is  scarce 
a bouse  on  the  road-side  in 
which  spirituous  liquors  are 
not  retailed.  Illicit  distillation 
does  prevail,  but  not  to  the 
extent  it  does  in  other  pa- 
rishes in  this  county. 

About  13  public  houses.  Il- 
licit distillation  did  prevail 
until  latterly;  the  Revenue 
Police  checked  it. 

From  six  to  ten.  Before 
now  to  great  extent,  at  pre- 
sent none. 
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O'Gonnilio  . . Pop.  2,966. 

Tomgrany  . . Pop.  5,568. 

Tulla  . . Pop.  7,514. 

Tulla  . . Pop.  7,514. 

Rev.  James  C.  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Brady. 

Lieut.-Col.  Browne,  J.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Brew. 

Farmers. 

Generally  speaking  respect- 
able farmers. 

Middle-men.  and  colliers. 

In  fact  the  teisautry,  gene- 
rally speaking,  live  in  coitafes 
and  cabins;  those  on  the  lar-^ 
farms  are  held  under  the  head 
landlords,  others  are  held  from 
the  holders  of  small  farms. 

£l  without  land,  and  varies 
from  that  upwards,  according 
to  quantity  and  quality  oi  land. 

The  rent  of  cabins  about  1 5s. 
a-year;  havinijasmall  portion  1 
of  land  annexed,  from  10s. 

to  £2.  1 

£l  without  land,  and  £2 
with  half  an  acre  of  land. 

£l  without  land;  £2  with 
half  an  acre. 

Generally  of  dry  stone  walls 
and  thatched  roofs,  very  badly 
furnished.  They  generally 
have  bedsteads  of  a bad  de^ 
scription,  and  very  badly  off 
for  bedding,  particularly  blan- 
kets. 

Mostly  of  stone;  generally 
furnished  with  dresser,  chairs, 
&c. : and  mostly  supplied  with 
bedsteads  and  comfortable 
bedding. 

Stone  and  mud;  badly  fur- 
nished. The  very  poor  per- 
sons have  neither  bedding  nor 
bed-clothes. 

Some  of  stone,  some  of  mud  • 
poorly  furnished.  Generally 
supplied  with  bedsteads;  the 
bedding  of  the  very  poor  uot 
at  all  comfortable. 

The  cottages  are  generally 
set  for  a stipulated  rent,  but 
sometimes  for  so  many  days’ 
labour,  whicii  are  calculated 
according  to  the  supposed 
value  of  the  house  in  rent. 

Sometimes  duty-labour  is 
substituted  for  rent,  but  this 
is  where  the  co'ltiers  are  poor. 

None  held  exclusive  of  rents. 
No  duty-labour  required. 

On  no  other  conditions  that 
I am  aware  of.  It  is  not 
usual  to  require  duty-labour. 

About  20. 

In  many  instances;  cannot 
say  the  number  exactly. 

In  many  instances. 

In  many ; I cannot  stale  the 
number. 

The  farmers  are  belter  clad, 
and  their  houses  in  belter 
condition,  but  the  labouring 
classes  are  much  the  same. 
Population  increasing  greatly. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  parish,  from 
what  I can  learn,  stationary 
since  1815.  The  population 
increasing. 

1 

Improved.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

I think  considerably  im- 
proved ; tliev  appear  to  be 
more  comfortable,  and  better 
clothed,  than  formerly.  The. 
population  is  increasing. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

Rather  peaceable  than  otlier- 
wise. 

Disturbed  in  1831.  1 

Disturbed  in  183] . 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

One  licensed,  many  unli- 
censed. Illicit  distillation,  till  ' 
lately,  prevailed  very  much, 
but  now  it  is  nearly  put  down 
by  the  Revenue  Police. 

' 

Spirituous  liquors  are  retailed 
in  so  many  houses,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  the  exact 
number,  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  the  parish. 

To  be  ascertained  from  the 
Excise.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails to  a great  extent. 

10.  Illicit  distillation  does 
prevail. 
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Tulla  . . Pop.  7,514. 

Tulla  . . Pop.  7,514. 

Kilcully,  North  Liberties  of 
City  . . Pop.  447. 

St.  Anne,  Shandon. 
Pop.  23,741. 

Rev.  Charles  FaJiy,  p.  p. 

/n7nM.i;„.’i,n,/.Esq.  J.p.,  ussiftcd  by  JoAa 
ftpjicr,  Patrick  J.esnane,  James  ihlony. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Dunsecombe. 

Rev.  R.  Conner. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  the  small  farmers, 
and  the  persons  carrying  on  a 
small  trade  in  the  country 
Tillages. 

Persons  who  have  had  long 
leases  have  subdivided  their 
farms,  and  become  impove- 
rished. 

The  farmers. 

Mostly  persons  in  trade. 

Cabins  with  any  land  at- 
tached to  them,  say  half  an 
acre,  geiienilly  set  for  £3, 
sometimes  £4  ; without  land 
the  general  rent  is  £1. 

, £l,  without  any  garden,  is 

charged  for  the  site  of  a cabin, 
and  frequently  £l  10s.  if  only 
a quarter  of  an  acre  is  added. 

Seldom  land  is  attached  to 
labourers’  cottages;  from  £l 
5s.  to  £l  lOi.  and  £2,  with- 
out land. 

About  £o  without  land  ; the 
rent  with  land  depends  on 
circumstances. 

Some  of  the  cabins  are  eum- 
posecl  of  mud,  sotneofstoiies, 
with  very  little,  if  any,  of  lime 
or  sand:  the  small  entrance 
into  them  generally  answers  as 
awiiidow  to  give  light,  and  as 
a chimney  to  emit  the  smoke. 
In  very  many  there  are  iio  bedi 
the  old  great  coat  worn  by  day 

The  walls  are  made  of  stones 
“without  mortar,  or  of  sods,  or 
ofearth;  no  floor;  windows  a 
foot  square;  size  25  by  10; 
badly  thatched. 

Most  of  the  cabins  are  Ihatcli- 
ed,  some  good,  some  bad.  In 
1 some  instances  the  labourers 
1 have  bedsteads ; they  sleep  on 
j straw;  in  general  very  indif- 
ferent covering. 

In  most  instances  slated 
houses ; indifferently  furnish- 
ed in  every  respect. 

steads ; a little  straw  spread  on  the  floor  is  very  often  the  labourer’s  bed,  and 
his  only  covering  ; very  few  have  any  thing  in  the  way  of  sheeting. 

Very  frequently  the  rent  of 
the  cabin  is  to  be  paid  in  la- 
bour, sometimes  in  money;  in 
some  cases,  besides  a certain 

The  agreement  is  for  money, 
and  no  other  conditions  that 
are  compulsory  on  either 

Seldom  or  ever  labourer's  pay 
money ; they  give  work ; they 
have  little  to  spend.  ,i 

In  many  cases  labour  is  given 
in  lieu  of  rent,  never  in  addi- 
tion. 

quaiiliiin  ot  rent  in  money,  some  duty-labour  is  required  ; when  the  rent  is  to  be 
allowed  in  labour,  the  cabin  always  sets  higher  than  when  money  is  to  be  paid. 

In  many  instances  ; I should 
think  there  are  100  cabins  in 
the  parish  where  there  are  two 
families  livinir  in  each  cabin  ; 

In  many  instances,  arising 
from  early  marriages,  most  improvi- 
deiitly  contracted  ; it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  in  how  many. 

Many  instances. 

Tliere  are  a large  number  of 
instances  of  from  two  to  eight 
families  in  the  same  tenement. 

I do  not  know  of  any  where  there  are  more  than  two  in  any  cabin,  unless  in  the  small  houses  in  the  little 
town  of  Tulla,  where  there  are  some  instances  of  having  three  families  in  the  same  cabin. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  woudcrfully  deteriorated 
since  the  peace  in  1815  ; their  cloth- 
ing is  worse,  tlieir  food  is  dnubly 
worse,  their  cabins  are  becoming 
worse,  and  I think  their  geiicial 
health  has,  in  conseiiueaei-,  declined. 
The  [lopulatioii  bos  increased  one- 
sixth  at  least  since  the  peace  in  1815- 
m the  improvement  of  the  soil,!  h 
secondly,  by  the  increased  comfort 
increasing  demand  for  potato  land, 

The  result  of  the  subdivision 
of  farms  lias  been  to  diminish  the 
number  of  respectable  farmers,  and, 
to  reduce  the  value,  or  rather  the 
amount,  of  farming  capital;  the  die 
and  they  ate  thought  to  have  mote  ) 
earn  8d.  a-clay,  and  that  some  moral 
would  be  but  little  real  misery;  if  Gi 
patls  of  the  parish,  and  if  wealthy  1 
lave  n<i  doubt  of  a most  beneficial  resu! 
of  the  lower  orders;  and, thirdly, by  tl 
with  a diminution  of  supply,  and  of  n 

Very  little  difference  (to  ap- 
pearance) in  population;  less 
wages  and  less  employment. 

Much  deteriorated  in  every 
respect.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

it  of  the  poorer  class  is  of  a lower  descriptiim,  but  their  clothing  is  belter, 
riirniture  in  their  houses  than  formerly : if  all  those  who  want  work  could 
clieclt  could  be  deviseil  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  I think  there 
iveininent  would  assist  in  the  formation  of  roads  through  the  mountainuns 
aadlords,  such  as  Lord  Egremont,  would  lay  out  a portion  of  their  rental 
It;  first,  by  an  ample  return  to  the  landlord  for  the  capital  thus  employed; 
le  peace  of  the  country;  but,  asmatlers  are  proceeding  nt  present,  1 see  an 
leans  of  oavins  fur  what  can  be  obtained.  This  must  lead  to  disturbance. 

It  was  disturbed  in  1831  ; it 
was  then  the  system  of  Terry- 
Altism  appeared;  the  impossib 
at  Might  and  turn  up  the  paste 
their  success  in  that  proceedin; 
ileiied  them,  and  drove  them  o 

j I At  all  times  peaceable.  | Generally  peaceable. 

■ility  of  getting  land  at  any  rent  to  grow  potatoes  thereon  compelled  tlie  poor  to  go  out 
,re  land,  though  not  intending  at  first  to  proceed  further  than  the  digging  of  land  ; 
r,  and  the  recollection  of  the  hard.ships  they  laboured  under  from  starvation,  &c.,  mad- 
n to  the  commission  of  other  outrages,  at  which  human  nature  should  shudder. 

Tliere  is  no  savings’  bank 
or  benefit  societyin  the  parish. 

No. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
in  this  parish. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  the  parish  ; the  very 

No. 

Business  of  that  kind  is  done 
in  Cork. 

Tliere  are  a considerable 
number,  whose  dealings  are 
principally  carried  on  with  the 
poorer  classes. 

poor  though  find  their  way  to  sucli  shops  in  (he  country ; they  frequently  pawn  tlieir 
clothes  to  purchase  food ; they  are  scarcely  ever  able  to  release  the  articles  pawned. 

There  are  30  houses  in  the 
parish  where  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold;  the  greater  number 
JV®  in  the  small  town  of 
Tulla.  Illicit  distillation  is 
sometimes  carried  on,  but 

Perhaps,  including  the  vil- 
lage of  Tulla,  there  may  he 
about  50.  There  have  been 
some  cases  of  illicit  distillation 
discovered. 

There  are  no  public  houses 
in  the  parish,  but  an  over- 
abundance of  them  on  the 
skirts  of  the  parish. 

Above  200. 

does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent.  The  exorbitant  burdens  of  the  small  farmer,  in  the  way  of  rents, 
taxes,  and  tithes,  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  for  corn,  the  cause  ol  illicit  distillation. 
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Duims  and  Kilcrolnme. 
Pop.  9,607. 

Aglish  . . Pop.  2,782. 

Donoughmore  . . Pop.  6,794. 

Grenaffh  aiul  Ballinamoua 
'Pop.  9,191. 

Tmolhy  O'DonotoTi,  Esq.  j.  i’. 
Alexander  Evanson,  Esq.  J.  p- 

Rev.  John  Henry  Madras. 

John  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Morgan  O’Brien,  v.  p, 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers.' 

Farmers,  in  general,  are  the 
landlords  of  cottages  and 
cabins. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  without 
land,  is  about  £l ; with  an 
acre  of  land  about  £3. 

Without  land  £l  lOi  a- 
vear,  with  liberty  to  cut  furze 
for  firing,  or  fuel  brought  to 
them:  with  a kitchen  garden 
£2. 

The  usual  rent  is  generally 
£2;  and  they  seldom  have 
any  land  except  a small 
kitchen  garden. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
with  a small  kitchen  garden 
annexed  thereto,  is  £2;  and 
of  a cabin,  without  a Uilclien 
garden,  £l  10^. 

Those  cabins  are  of  the  worst 
description ; that  is,  those  lot  out  to 
labourers ; but  the  cottiers,  who  pay 
£5  or  £G  a-year  rent,  usually  pos- 
sess a cow,  and  most  of  that-chiss 
are  better  off'  than  they  appear, 
their  vicinity  to  the  sea  affordinf; 
them  many  advantages  in  the  way  of 
fishing  and  manure.  It  is  not  viiiusi 
£1 0 a-year  rent,  and  who  will  suffer  1 
pays,  to  give  liis  son  or  ctaughter  a ir 

One  or  two  rooms : the  roof 
thatched.  Very  indi.Terently 
supplied  with  bedsteads  and 
comfortable  bedding. 

lal  for  a cottier,  who  pays  ±8  or 
liinseirto  be  lUstraineil  before  he 
larriage  portion  of  £20. 

The  walls  are  generally  of 
stones,  with  a thatched  roof| 
often  in  bad  repair.  Some 
have  bedsteads,  with  straw 
beds;  and,  in  general,  they 
have  some  kind  of  blankets; 
some  good,  some  bad. 

These  cabins  are  in  general 

wrotchodlv  built;  the  walls  are  of  iltial 
tnua,  the  i-oofs  ba.lly  lhatclieii  or  roicrca, 
uo  windows  ; in  a word,  they  ere  su  had  ai 

cold,  wind,  and  rain  : there  is 'iio  J^i^Iere 
but  a small  table,  a pot,  and  some  kiialot 
asuntwiicteon  tlioy  sit.  There  ore  an  l»J. 
steads,  anrl  much  less  is  tlicre  aayilas; 
like  comibrtable  bedding;  tire  beds  ai,;i 
bedding  very  frequently  eoiisist  of  soim 
straw  or  rustics,  an.l  of  almost  the  tattered 
rags  which  they  wear  by  day. 

There  is,  in  some  cases,  duty-  1 
work  given  in  addition  to  the 
rent  to  the  landlords  ; but  as  t 
the  people  are  fed,  and  work  vi 
cutting,  or  a great  hurry  in 
raauded.aud  the  custom  seems 

They  pay  their  rent  by  la- 
bour. It  is  not. 

;vy  little  except  of  a day,  turl- 
harvest,  this  is  seldom  de- 
falling  into  disuse. 

'The  usual  payinentforcabins 
is  labour. 

Cabins  are  held  on  no  con- 
ditions but  those  of  paying 
for  them  either‘by  labour  or 
in  money. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any. 

In  very  fevy  instances  ; and 
then  the  house  is  divided  by  a 
partition. 

Hardly  any. 

In,  as  I should  suppose,  50  , 
instances. 

We  think  improved.  The 
population  increasing. 

Not  deteriorated,  but  rather  . 
improved,  particularly  since 
the  parish  compounded:  .pre- 
viously they  paid  tithe  for 
their  potato  gardens,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rent:  subsequently 
the  same  rent  as  formerly, 
but  without  any  charge  in  lieu 
of  tithe. 

I think  they  are  somewhat 
improving,  except  with  respect 
to  the  dung-holes  about  their 
cabins : there  are  very  few 
idle  who  choo.se  to  work. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

employment,  or,  wheix  euqilo 
remuneration  tor  their  labou 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  considerably  dete- 
riorated since  the  year  1815,  aud 
that  in  consequence  of  the  exorbi- 
tant rents  still  required  by  the  land- 
lords, and  the  cousequeut  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  funner  to  require 
from  the  poor  labourer  an  exorbi- 
tant rent  for  his  cabin  and  potalo 
garden ; and,  finally,  for  want  of 
ved,  fur  want  of  geiting  au  adequate 
c.  The  p0|iulation  is  increasing. 

Our  parishes  were  disturbed 
in  1829,  and  in  1S32  and 
1833  were  greatly  agitated  on 
the  tithe  question : this  excitei 
originate  among  the  people,  t 
duced  and  fomented  by  politic! 

Peaceable. 

nent  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
)ut  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
il  agitators. 

Very  much  disturbed  by 
Whiteboys  in  1822;  and  a 
good  deal  disturbed  in  1832, 
in  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  tithes. 

The  pnrishes  have  been  very 
peaceable  during  the  period 
mentioned. 

"Noiie. 

No  savings’  bank,  nor  benefit 
society. 

None. 

We  have  no  savings'  banks 
in  these  parishes. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

None. 

We  have  not,  thanks  be  to 
God,  any  pawnbrokers’  shops; 
and  wherever  they  exist  they 
are  a curse. 

There  is  no  illicit  distilla- 
tion ; but  a number  of  public 
houses  licensed,  and  other- 
wise. 

Six.  No  illicit  distillation. 

About  14  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

We  unfortunately  have  17 
public  houses ; but  no 
distillation. 
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laniscarra  and  Matlehy. 
Pop.  5,588. 

Iimiscanu  and  Matleliy. 
Pop.  5,588. 

Iniiiskenny  , . Pop.  1,290. 

Magourney  and  Kilcoleman. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  James  Goliock. 

/oseph  C.  Filzgorald,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Lee. 

Philip  Cross,  Esq. 

"^Generally  working  farmers. 

Geneitilly  the  farmers  : some 
few  have  built  cabins  to  let, 
and  these  are  again  subdi- 
vided. 

Parmers. 

Of  llie  poorer  class  of  fur- 
nicrs. 

Generally  most  exorbitant, 
from  £3  to  £3  without  land  : 

I know  instances  of  persons 
paying  about  £l  an  acre  for 
their  land,  and  cliarging  a labor 
for  less  than  a quarter  of  an  acr 
to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  bi 

£2  without,  thence  to 
£3  3r.  and  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity. 

irer  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  acre 
e;  the  labourer  being  obliged 
lilding  the  house. 

From  £l  to  £2  a-year. 

About£l  10s.,  without  land, 
per  annum  ; seldom  any  hind 
except  a cabbage-garden,— 
about  half  a rood. 

Very  wreiched,  and  badly 
furnislied. 

Badand  miserably  furnished. 
Bedding  wretched ; bedsteads 
not  general. 

Mud  walls,  in  general 
thatched.  Badly  supplied 

■ with  either  beds  or  bedding. 

i 

Indifferently  furnished.  Ge- 
nerally a bedstead,  and  bed- 
clothes of  indilFereiit  quality, 
and  not  very  great  in  quantity. 

Generally  paid  entirely  by 
labour. 

All  labour  in  general  is  to 
discharge  rent ; there  is  no 
; money  paid ; besides,  tlie  la- 
i bourer  has  liberty  to  pick 
ferns  and  furze,  as  well  as  colie' 
portions  of  the  farm  to  which  k 

Generally  in  lieu  of  rent. 
Duty-labour  being  unusual. 

ct  horse-dung,  on  given 
le  is  bound. 

No. 

In  very  few  instances:  I 
have  scarcely  heard  of  any. 

Whenever  opportunity  offer- 
ed; house-rentis  high:  houses 
are  divided  into  three  tene- 
ments; I suppose  150  houses 
are  subdivided. 

Three  instances. 

I know  of  none. 

Improved  within  my  know- 
ledge, seven  years,  chiefly 
in  clothing  and  cleanliness, 
though  there  is  room  for  fur- 
ther improvement.  Popula- 
tion increasing  but  slightly: 
improved  in  intelligence 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  English  language  and  the 
increased  intercourse  with  the  i 

Much  improved  except  in  ' 
beds  and  furniture.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing;  but 
many  are  unmarried  at  25 
and  30  years  of  age  of  both 
sexes. 

upper  orders  of  society. 

Their  condition  stationary. 
Population  on  the  increase. 

Much  improved.  Increasing. 

Disturbed  about  the  year 
1822;  for  thelast  seven  years 
peaceable,  with  the  exception 
of  the  resistance  to  lithe  last 
year. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  frequently  dis- 
turbed. 

Peaceable  until  the  late 
tithe  crusade. 

No,  bill  there  is  in  Cork, 
distant  about  six  miles. 

None, 

None. 

No  .savings’  bank,  except 
the  publicans  can  be  said  to 
hold  the  same. 

No,  but  there  are  very  many 
in  Cork. 

None:  things  are  pledged  in 
Cork. 

None. 

None. 

^16  or  18.  No  illicit  distil- 

About  20  licensed;  but 
more  than  100  sell  spirits, 
keeping  it  in  small  quantities. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

Five  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

Five  houses  paying  licence ; 
but  I believe  many  retailing 
spirits  without  licence  in  such 
a way  as  hard  to  be  stopped. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

7 V V 
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Mounie  Abbey . . Pop. . 

St.  Mary  and  Kiinagiory.  St.  Mary,  Desertinore,  and 

Pop.  12,456.  1 Ag-lish.  . Pop.  about  15,357. 

Ardnageehy . . Pop.  3,715. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Williamson, 

Rev.  William  Harvey. 

Rev.  David  O'Crohj,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Freeman. 

The  iiirmers. 

Fanners. 

Fanners. 

They  are  very  jioor  farmers: 
in  any  other  country  these 
landlords  would  be  applicants 
for  parish  aid. 

Most  cabins  have  a small 
spot  of  gTOinul  for  cabbages, 
average  rent  about  £l  10s. 
per  annum. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2  per 
annum,  with  about  six  or 
seven  perches  of  ground  at- 
tached. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2  without 
land,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  plot  ibr  a cabbage 
garden. 

About  £l  10s.  without  land. 

Walls  built  of  mud  and 
thatched,  often  without  a 
chimnev,  seldom  with  a win- 
dow. Bedsteads  not  always ; 
beds,  straw ; blankets,  scanty. 

Mostly  stone  and  some  mud- 
walled  cottages,  the  great 
proportion  thatclied  ; fur- 
nished with  a dresser,  cup- 
board, bedstead,  and  a few 
chairs.  Very  little  bed- 
ding, consisting  of  a small 
portion  of  straw,  changed  nol 
and  one  blanket  and  quilt  for  i 

Most  part  mud  walls  and 
thatched,  and  veiy  badly  fur- 
nished. They  lie  generally 
on  straw ; many  have  no 
bedsteads. 

: more  than  twice  a year, 
the  whole  I'amily. 

Built  of  mud,  covered  with 
sods  or  heath : no  furniture 
except  a potato-pot.  They 
lie  on  the  ground,  and  sleep 
in  their  day-clothes. 

Almost  universally  the 
cabins  and  potato  gardens 
are  paid  for  in  labour,  at  a 
lixed  rent,  and  defined  rate  of 
hire.  Duty-labour,  fowls,  pig 
was  common,  but  is  not  now  g 

None. 

3,  and  corn  in  old  leases, 
:eneral. 

They  pay  the  rent  in  labour. 

They  are  promised  work  to 
pay  for  the  rent  of  house  and 
potato  garden. 

1 

1 

Cannot  say ; it  does  not 
often  occur. 

Such  cases  are  very  common. 

This  is  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Can’t  say. 

From  my  own  observation 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
tliat  the  condition  is  improved; 
the  general  rate  of  wages  is 
much  the  same  as  during  the 
war,  and  the  value  of  money 
is  increased : the  low  price  of 
pork  this  year  presses  heavily 
on  the  cottager.  Population  , 
increasing. 

I see  no  change  in  their 
situation. 

Very  little  change,  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse;  the 
farmers  are  certainly  worse 
off.  The  population  has  in- 
creased. 

j 

Deteriorated.  Populatioa 
increasing. 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  when  the  Insurrection 
Act  was  in  force. 

In  general  peaceable,  and 
would  I believe  remain  so. 
were  the  agitation  of  trading 
politicians  not  permitted. 

The  anti-tithe  combination 
prevailed  and  prevails  here 
as  well  as  in  other  places : no 
outrages,  however,  have  been 
committed. 

' Compared  with  some  neigh- 
bouring parishes  it  has  been 
peaceable ; compared  with 
■ any  other  county  it  has  been 
disturbed. 

No  savings’  bank,  &c. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  nearer 
than  Cork  or  Bandon. 

No. 

None. 

None.  1 

No  pawnbroker  nearer  than 
Cork  or  Baiidon ; to  which 
places,  no  doubt,  recourse  is 
often  had. 

No. 

10  public  houses.  Am  not 
aware  of  one  illicit  distillery. 

About  six  within  the  union, 
and  as  many  more  close  to 
the  bounds.  No  private  dis- 
tillation. 

13  or  14.  No  private  stills 
as  far  as  I can  learn : whiskey 
is  to  be  had  in  many  un- 
licensed houses  to  the  great 
detriment  of  public  morals; 
and  this  is  the  case  all  the 
country  over. 

About  13  or  14.  No. 
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Ballycrana  anti  Lisgoold. 
Pop.  3,236. 

Carrigluohill  . . Pop.  3,666. 

Dungourney  . . Pop.  2,636. 

Glanmire,  Rathcoony.  Cahirlog, 
imd  Little  Islaml. 

Pop. . 

Q,  Standish  Barry,  Esq.  j.  i>. 

Rev.  miliam  Collins. 

Rev.  R.  Gaggin. 

iV.  M.  Cummins,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Working  farmers. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers.  i 

Working  fanners  chiefly. 

Either  gentiemen  or  rich 
farmers. 

With  very  little  land  attached 
for  vegetables  £2;  without 
any  £1  lO*- 

Cabins  with  cabbace 
gardens,  rent  from  about  £l 
to  £l  5s.  per  annum. 

Cabins  with  lands  about  £2 
per  annum ; without  land 
about  £l  lO.v. 

From  £2  to  £3  without 
land  ; there  is  rarely  any  at- 
tached to  the  cabins. 

Generally  very  middling  ; 
some  of  stone,  some  mud. 
They  are  for  the  most  part 
supplied  with  bedsteads  and 
straw  bedding. 

Some  are  thatched,  some 
slated,  with  mud  or  stone 
walls;  the  furniture  consists 
of  chairs,  table,  dresser,  and 
a bedstead  with  tolerable 
bedding. 

Mild  walls ; badly  furnished. 
Few  bedsteads  and  wretched 
bedding. 

The  cabins  are  all  of  stone, 
chiefly  covered  with  slate,  and 
some  thatched ; the  furniture 
is  in  most  cases  tolerable,  ex- 
cept as  respects  bed-clothes. 

In  very  few  cases  condition 
is  annexed  of  so  many  days 
labour-work  in  harvest.  It 
is  not. 

They  hold  by  the  year:  the 
rent  principally  goes  in  ac- 
count for  labour. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition,  or  in 
lieu,  of  rent. 

I know  of  none. 

No  instances  of  two  distinct 
families;  a son-in-law  living 
with  his  wife’s  family  for  a 
year  or  two  is  occasionally  to 
be  found. 

There  are  some  instances, 
but  not  many. 

A few  instances. 

In  the  villages  this  may  be 
the  case,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
the  country  parts. 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

Improved;  and  population 
gradually  increasing. 

Not  improved  ; and  the  po- 
pulation increasing. 

I think  the  .state  of  the  poor 
stationary  ; their  minds  have 
been  so  distracted  by  political 
agitation  as  to  check  industry 
greatly. 

Exemplariiy  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a short  period  dur- 
ing the  anti-tithe  meetings. 

Peaceable. 

The  immediate  parish  has 
been  quiet,  but  the  district 
conb’guous  has  been  much 
disturbed  at  different  periods ; 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Car- 

rigiuoliil  was  the  scene  o 

f tlie  lu.st  affray  respecting  tithe. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

None. 

Tliere  is  no  institution  of  the 
sort. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

Two.  Illicit  distillation  is 
unknown  in  this  parish. 

The  village  of  Carrigtuohill 
is  on  the  mail-coach  road 
from  Cork  to  Middleton, 
Youghal,  and  Waterford  ; in 

Three  public  houses.  As  far 
as  I am  acquainted,  no  illicit 
distillation  prevails. 

The  number  in  the  parish  I 
cannot  say  exactly,  but  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  New 
Glanmire,  P.  S.,  there  are  up- 
wards of  SO.  Illicit  distilla- 

■ 

houses.  I do  not  know  of 
any  illicit  distillation, 

tion  does  not  exist  to  my  knowledge,  but  the  Excise  are  very 
remiss  in  prosecuting  persons  selling  without  licence  : the 
abuse  of  spirits,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  on  the  increase. 
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Union  of  Lower  Glaiimire. 
Pop. . 

Gurtroe  . . Pop.  1,713. 

Iinogeeshy  . . Pop.  1,630. 

Kilgarifi;  Island,  and  Desert 
Pop.  8,856. 

Rev.  Savmel  Lucey,  p.  p.  I Rev.  G.  G.  CoUis. 

Rev.  William  Gifford. 

John  Warren,  Esq. 

In  some  cases  gentlemen,  in 
others  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

■ Farmers,  at  rack-rents. 

Middle-men,  and  all  descrip- 
tion of  farmers. 

Poorer  classes  j and  very  op- 
pressive to  those  who  derive 
under  them. 

Cabins  without  land  £3  ; 
if  land  be  attached,  it  will  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity. 

From  £1  lOj-.  to  £2,  with  a 
small  kitchen  garden. 

With  about  a sixteenth  of  an 
acre  £2  IOj.  a-year ; without 
land  £1  10s.  ; sometimes 
more,  near  the  town  of  Mid- 
dleton. 

Average  rent  of  cabins  from 
£1  5«.  to  £1  10^.,  with  about 

12  perches  ground. 

Some  of  them  are  made  of 
mud  and  straw,  some  of  stone 
and  mortar,  occasionally  co- 
vered with  slate,  straw,  and 
heath  : the  furniture  very  ge- 
nerally consists  of  a pot,  an 
old  table,  and  a very  slender  i 
portion  of  foul  straw,  on  a '■ 
wet  floor,  as  a bed. 

Miserable  habitations,  al- 
most,entirely  devoid  of  furni- 
ture ; and  bedding  of  the 
worst  description. 

Mud  walls,  getierally  in  bad 
repair;  filthy  within,  and  fil- 
thy without;  badly  and  scan- 
tily furnished.  In  general,  I 
should  think,  they  have  bed- 
steads, but  bad  bedding.  i 

Most  wretched ; few  any 
bed  or  bedstead;  sleep  on  the 
ground,  their  covering  the 
rags  they  wear  by  day,  very 
few  the  luxury  of  a blanket; 
furniture,  a small  table  with 
three  or  four  stools. 

Does  not  apply  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  my  knowledge. 

On  no  condition,  save  rent 
alone. 

No  condition  but  rent.  Du- 
ty-labour unknown. 

' The  rent  is  paid  by  labour; 

the  tenants  get  5d.  a-day  in 
1 summer,  and  4d.  in  whiter, 
with  diet! 

1 

19. 

In  several  instances. 

Only  in  three  or  four,  if  we 
exclude  a suburb  of  Middle- 
ton,  which  is  in  the  parish. 

Several,  but  cannot  say  the 
number. 

The  condition  of  the  jioorer 
classes  has  been  every  year 
deteriorating.  The  popula- 
tion greatly  diminished,  To 
the  monopoly  of  the  land  by 
the  rich  I ascribe  these  altera- 
tions, and  to  their  disregard 
for  the  sufferings  of  their  poor 
fellow-creatures. 

Deteriorated,  with  respect  to 
the  fall  of  prices,  and  the  con- 
sequent lowness  of  wages. 

, Population  on  the  increase. 

Provisions  and  clothing  be- 
ing much  cheaper,  and  em- 
ployment steady,  there  is  so 
far  an  improvement ; but  nei- 
ther the  dwellings  nor  the 
moral  habits  of  the  people  are 
at  all  improved. 

ing  in  consequence 

Deteriorated ; many  of  the 
peasantry  were  heretofore  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  linens;  the  deprivation 
and  falling  off  of  the  manufac- 
ture, has  thrown  great  num- 
bers out  of  employment,  and 
j created  general  distress  in  the 
■ parishes.  Population  decreas- 
: of  the  emigration  of  weavers. 

Always  perfectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Never  disturbed,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term  ; but 
for  some  months  back  has 
evinced  a very  violent  and 
outrageous  opposition  to 
titiies. 

Uniformly  peaceable. 

There  is  not. 

None  whatsoever. 

No  such  thing. 

No. 

No  pawnbroker  immediately 
in  the  parish. 

None  : there  is  one  in  Mid- 
dleton, but  with  the  exception 
of  the  suburb  of  that  town 
before-mentioned,  there  is  no  r 

Four;  their ' dealings  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  lower 
class  of  poor. 

esort  to  it  from  this  parish. 

13  public  houses.  It  does 
not. 

illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

One.  No  illicit  distillation. 

45  ; I include  the  (own  of 
Clonakilty  in  this;  but  no  il- 
licit distillation. 
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j^ilquane  ..  . Pop.  2,376. 

Little  Island  . . Pop. . 

Little  Island  . . Pop. . 

Clonmel  and  Templerobin 
(Town  of  Cove).  Pop.  11,089. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Phinaas  Bury,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Edxoard  W.  Hoare,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Nash. 

-farmers  generally. 

Generally  of  occupying  farm- 
ers. 

The  belter  description  of 
farmers  in  good  circum- 
stances. 

Mostly  working  lavmers. 

"cabin, withakitclien  garden, 
without,  lOi. 

It  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  land ; those  without 
land,  from  £\  lOi.  to  £2. 

They  are  geuerally  without 
any  land,  and  usually  set  fi'om 
£2  10s.  to  £3  yearly. 

£2  without  lam!,  lOi.  with. 

Of  Slone,  or  mud  walls, 
thatched  with  straw,  often 
heath ; the  furniture  merely  a 
few  chairs,  a table,  and  other 
trifles.  One  bedstead,  and  bad 
bedding. 

Some  built  with  stone  and 
mortar,  few  with  mud  walls; 
very  little  furniture.  Most  of 
Ihein  have  one  or  two  bed- 
steads; bedding  frequently 
very  scanty. 

Compared  with  other  pa- 
rishes, the  cabins  are  of  a 
better  kind ; but,  for  the  most 
part,  badly  furnished. 

Generally  mud  walls  and 
floor,  with  a sop  of  straw  for 
a bed. 

Generally  in  lieu  of  labour. 

No  conditions.  Not  usual  , 
in  this  parish.  ' 

i 

They  are  usually  held  at  rent ; 
in  a few  instances  labour  is 
given  in  lieu  of  rent. 

1 

Optional  with  the  landlord. 
It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour;  sometimes  it  is 
done. 

21. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  ill  general  each  family 
has  a house  or  cabin  to  them- 
selves. 

There  are  numerous  in- 
stances ; people  coming  from 
other  parishes,  which  has 
much  increased  within  these 
few  years. 

In  the  town  there  cannot  he 
less  than  200  houses  or  cabins 
with  two  or  more  families;  in 
the  country  a few. 

Deteriorated  considerably  for 
want  of  employment.  Popu- 
lation increasing. 

Improved,  in  clothing  espe- 
cially. Increasing. 

I think  the  population  lias 
much  increased;  and  in  conse- 
quence it  has  become  poorer, 
and  le.ss  comfortable. 

Most  evidently  deteriorated ; 
the  local  circnmslauces  of  this 
place  (being  the  principal  har- 
bour in  the  kingdom)  natu- 
rally tended  to  promote  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  during 
the  war.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  who  have  left  this  since 
the  removal  of  the  Admiral 
the  population  has  increased, 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Always  peaceable. 

Most  remarkably  peaceable. 

None. 

Neither,  being  so  near  (five 
miles)  the  city  of  Cork,  where 
there  is  a savings’  bank  which 
is  going  on  very  prosperously. 
1 am  not  informed. 

None. 

No  savings'  bank  nearer  than 
Cork,  eight  ornine  miles;  but 
we  have  a loan  fund,  which  is 
exceedingly  useful. 

1 None. 

None. 

None. 

Three : the  lower  class  en- 
tirely. 

Four  public  houses.  No 
nhcit  distillation  prevails. 

There  are  twolicensed  houses, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  there  are  others  who 
sell  spirits  without  licence. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail here. 

With  much  difficulty  an  ac- 
cumulation of  public  houses 
has  been  prevented ; there  are 
only  two  in  this  parish.  Illicit 
spirits  have  been  sold  at  times. 

About  40.  No  illicit  distil 
lation. 
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Rathcormac  . . Pop.  5,113. 

Rathcormac  and  Giirtroe. 
Pop,  6,826. 

Templeboden  . . Pop.  1,337. 

Templeboden  . . Pojj.  5^337 

Rev.  William  Ryder,  J.  i’. 

Rev.  P.  Sheehan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  Jones. 

Denis  O’ Callaghan,  Esq,  j.p 

Farmers  holding'  from  50  to 
100  acres  of  land,  and  up- 
wards. 

The  landowners  and  land- 
holders. 

The  immediate  landlords  of 
cottages  are,  .generally  speak- 
ing, those  persons  called  mid- 
dle-men, or  tenants  liolding 
from  the  head  landlords,  and 
again  letting  the  cottages  to 
labourers  or  under-tenants. 

Farmers  mostly. 

1 

Cabins  without  land  fl  lOj. 
a-year. 

Between  £l  10s.  and  ±12. 

The  usual  rent,  without  land, 
is  ^1  or  £l  5s.,  that  is,  with- 
out any  more  land  than  a gar- 
den about  the  size  of  the  cabin 
to  'which  such  is  generally 
attached. 

A cabin,  with  a gardeneqiu] 
to  contain  400  or  500  cabbage 
plants,  and  a good  pit  in  the 
front  to  malce  manure,  pays 
about  £l  15s.  per  year;  and 
one  without  those  advantages 
about  i£l  5j.  per  year.  ' 

Thatched  cabins ; badly  fur- 
nished. Usually  one  bedstead, 
and  miserable  clothing : 'I 
speak  of  the  labouring  classes 
only. 

Very  bad  in  general,  with 
miserable  furniture ; and 
wreteiied  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding. 

a fealhe' 

Sometimes  clay-built,  some- 
times stone,  generally  thatched 
with  straw;  in  most  instances 
very  badly  furnisiied,  suppose 
with  one  bedstead,  dresser, 
table,  and  three  or  four  chairs ; 
the  bedding  generally  used  is 
straw. 

r bed,  their  bedding  being  gener 

Ut  mud  walls,  ba-dly  covered  1 
with  straw,  often  with  heath, 
and  which  does  not  long  keep 
out  the  weather ; their  futoi-  ' 
ture  consists  of  a kind  of  table, 
two  or  three  chairs,  or  son  of 
seats.  One,  or  sometimes  two 
bedsteads ; and  it  is  r are  to  see 
ally  straw  or  the  chaff  of  oats. 

To  give  work  in  lien  of  rent 
for  potato  garden  and  cabin. 

I know  no  other  condition. 
It  is  not  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour,  ei:cept  in  the  case  of 
some  agents,  stewards,  and 
drivers. 

Cottiers  hold  their  tenements 
on  no  conditions  exclusive  of 
rent,  any  further  than  that 
labour  is  in  many,  or  I may 
say  most,  cases,  taken  in  lieu 
of  it. 

They  generally  require  them 
to  give  six  or  eight  men  dur- 
1 ing  the  harvest,  exclusive  of 
! the  rent  named  for  their  cabin, 

Very  generally  in  the  town  of 
Rathcormac  ; three,  or  some- 
times four,  families,  live  in  the 
same  cabin  in  misery. 

Not  more  than  eight  in- 
stances. 

Some  instances;  there  are 
not  many  in  which  such  is  the 

' In  many  instances  this 
occurs. 

I consider  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes  deteriorated 
since  1815,  owing  to  want  of 
means  from  the  iall  of  prices 
in  all  agricultural  produce, 
the  farmers  not  being  able  to 
employ  them. 

Deteriorating  in  every  respect. 
Diminishing,  but  not  in  a 
rapid  ratio. 

I think  the  general  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  has  cer- 
tainly improved  since  the  peace 
in  1815,  for,  allowing  that  the 
value  of  land,  and  the  prices 
of  its  produce  have  fallen  mil' 
causes  contribute  to  enable  the 
diet,  and  to  wear  better  appar 
nuance  of  the  war  prices.  Th 
is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  is 
much  worse,  and  increasing 
with  the  population. 

ch  since  1815,  still  many 
lower  classes  to  use  better 
■el,  than  during  the  conti- 
e population  of  this  parish 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

This  parish  iias  been,  during 
that  period,  remarkably  peace- 
able. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  not  any  savings' 
bank  or  benefit  society  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

In  this  parish  there  is  no- 
pawnbroker’s  shop. 

None. 

About  20  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

20  in  both  parishes.  There 
is  no  illicit  distillation  in  my 
parislies. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
in  this  parish  is  three.  There 
is  not  remembered  any  in- 
stance of  illicit  distillation 
occurring  in  this  parish. 

There  are  three  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  soi 
prevail. 
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Xempleinichael,  South  liberty  of 
the  City  of  Cork  . . Pop.  529. 

Templenecarriga  and  Teraple- 
1 boden  . . Pop.  2,939. 

Kiiaconenagh,  Kilcaterin,  and 
Kilnamannagh.Pop.  18,782. 

Kiiaconenagh,  Kilcaterin,  and 
Kilnamannagh  . Pop.  18,782. 

Edmond  Murphy,  jun. 
Steward  to  W.  Crawiord,Esq. 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  p.  p. 

Edward  Brodrich,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Harris,  j.  p. 

Next  to  the  poorer  class. 

Farmers. 

Middle-men  of  the  second 
class. 

Middle-men. 

A,  cabin  with  halfan  acre  of 
land  rents  at  £b ; without 
land  £3. 

1 £1,  £1  10*.,  and  £2,  as 
land  is  annexed. 

A good  thatched  cabin  will 
let  for  .£1  10*.  per  annum 
without  land,  and  with  about 
an  acre  of  potato  ground 
£2  10*. 

From  £1  10*.  to  £2  10*. 

Somehave  stone  walls,  others 
mud;  they  are  generally 
thatched : they  are  miserably 
furnished.  Some  of  them  have 
bedsteads,  others  the  ground 
floor ; their  beds  straw  ; the 
trreater  number  of  them  have 

Some  are  mud,  others  stone 
and  mortar;  all  thatched. 
Poorly  furnished,  with  some 
' description  of  bedsteads,  but 
bedding  and  becl-clothes  are 
very  poor  and  light. 

' Cabins  of  the  above  rent  are 
generally  about  20  feet  long 
and  10  broad,  divided  by  a 
: wall  in  the  middle  ; furniture, 
a small  table  and  form.  A 
1 bedstead;  straw  bed,  withlittle 
i covering. 

Small  thatched  cabins, wretch- 
edly furnished.  In  general 
without  any  but  the  ground 
floor. 

not  been  renewed  once  in  three  months  ; one  man,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  has  seven  in  family,  has  only  one  bed. 

Upon  no  other  condition,  that 
I know  of,  hut  for  rent.  It  is 
not  usual  in  any  case,  within 
my  knowledge,  to  require 
labour  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu 
of,  rent. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  con- 
ditions exclusive  of  rent.  I do 
not  believe  that  duty-labour  is 
required  in  addition  to  rent ; 
some  very  particular  person  n 
days  in  harvest,  either  as  comp 

No  conditions,  exclusive  of 
rent.  There  is  no  duty-labour 
required  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Upon  no  other  condition. 

night  stipulate  for 
iliment  or  for  hire. 

40  to  my  knowledge,  with 
two,  and  many  of  them  with 
three,  families  in  each. 

I cannot  say  that  I know 
any  instance  where  they  are  ; 
permanently  so. 

I am  not  aware  of  any,  ex- 
cept  in  a few  houses  in  Castle-  ; 
town,  where  it  frequently  oc- 
curs. 

It  only  happens,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  village  of  Castle- 
town, where  it  frequently  oc- 
curs. 

Very  much  unimproved  since 
the  peace:  before  the  peace 
they  got  a demand  for  their 
labour;  now  they  are  begging 
for  employment  and  cannot 
get  it.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

In  my  opinion  stationary. 
The  population  increasing. 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

Peaceable ; it  being  too  near 
the  town  to  be  disturbed. 

Peaceable. 

The  parishes  have  always 
been  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish ; the  people  find  it 
fight  enough  to  support  na- 
ture ; nor  is  there  any  benefit 
society. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers 
'n  the  parish  ; they  find  them 

There  are  not. 

None. 

None. 

uweiiough  in  Cork  ; their  dealings  are  with  the  poorer  class,  who  are  often, 
through  want,  obliged  to  pawn  their  best  garments,  never  to  redeem  them. 

there  are  sis  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
in  the  parish ; it  is  too 
convenient  to  Cork. 

Templenecarrig  two,  Tem- 
pleboden  three.  It  does  not, 
and,  further,  is  unknown. 

i 

There  are  29  public  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are  re- 
tailedintheseparishes.  There 
is  no  illicit  distillation. 

j 

29.  No  illicit  distillation. 
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Ballyinoodan,  including  Bandon. 
Pop.  9,917. 

Ballymoodiin,  Kithrogan,  &c, 
including  Bandon. 

Pop.  16,000. 

Ballymoodan  and  Kilbrogan. 
Pop.  15,683. 

Ballymoodan  and  liilbrognn 
Pop.  15,683.  ^ ■ 

Rev.  William,  Hunter,  p.  m. 

Rev.  D.  M^Swiney,  p.  p. 

Robert  Belcher,  Esq.  J.  p. 

John  Wheeler,  E.sq.  j.  p_ 

Small  farmers,  these  being 
the  most  numerous  class  of 
fanners. 

In  the  country  they  are  the 
immediate  occupiers  of  the 
land. 

The  middle  class  and  farmers. 

The  middle  class  and  farmeiT 

S0.9.  without  land ; where 
land  is  taken  the  cabin  is  not 
considered. 

A cabin,  with  a few  perches 
for  a cabbage  garden,  40r.  or 
50s. 

Rent,  without  land,  £\  6s. 
to  £2  ; with  a small  plot  of 
ground,  from  £2  to  £4. 

Rent,  without  land,  £\~^ 
to  £2 ; with  a small  plot  of 
land,  from  £2  5j.  to  4j 

They  are  generally  of  a very 
wretched  description,  built  of 
mud,  or  mud  and  stone,  and 
covered  with  straw.  Some- 
times without  bedstead,  and 
always  with  very  bad  bedding. 

Mild  walls,  thatched;  no- 
thing deserving  the  name  of 
fiirnitiire.  Some  kind  of  frame 
generally  as  a bedstead,  to 
keep  them  off  the  damp  floor. 

The  description  of  cabins  ge- 
nerally very  poor ; badly  fur- 
nished. Few  supplied  with 
bedsteads  or  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Larger  number  poor  cabins  •' 
furniture  of  poorest  descrip- 
tion. Few  have  bedsteads  or 
comfortable  bedding. 

Few  have  any  laud;  those 
that  have,  pay  for  it  by  labour 
alone.  The  rent  of  cabins  in 
the  country  is  invariably  paid 
by  labour. 

In  most  instances  the  rent  is 
paid  by  labour. 

Some  pay  their  rent  by  la- 
bour exclusively,  some  partly. 
I am  not  aware  that  duty- 
labour  is  required  in  addition 
to  rent. 

Some  pay  their  rent  entirely 
by  labour.  I am  not  aware 
of  duty-labour  in  addition,  or 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

This  is  very  frequently  the 
case  ill  the  town,  but  seldom, 
if  ever  so,  in  the  country. 

In  the  country  not  any ; in 
the  town  they  are  numerous. 

I cannot  tell. 

In  several  instances. 

The  condition  of  the  trades- 
men of  Bandon  is  at  present 
most  deplorable  ; it  could  not 
be  worse : that  of  the  labour- 
ers has  been,  I believe,  pretty 
stationary  since  ihe  peace,  as 
their  wages  have  fallen  with 
the  price  of  provisions.  The 
population,  I think,  is  de- 
creasing. 

Answered. 

I have  resided  permanently 
here  since  1823;  I should 
say  in  the  country  parts  the 
is  improving,  as  far  as  I have 
ing,  since  the  above  period.  In 
oved,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the 
The  population  of  the  town  is 
say  as  to  the  country. 

Not  improved  in  the  town 
part  of  the  parishes.  The  po- 
pulation diminishing  by  emi- 
gration, caused  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  linen  trade,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture. In  the  country  part 
of  the  parishes  rather  improv- 
ing. I beg  to  state  that  I 
his  neighbourhood  since  1826. 

condition  of  the  poo 
opporliiiiilies  of  obser 
the  town  ili.s  not  imp 
cotton  manufacture, 
diminished  ; I cannot 

have  only  resided  in 

Perlectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable  except  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  Orange  proces- 
sions, which  may  be  reckoned 
upon  to  a certainly  once 
a-year. 

que 

No  more  peaceable  set  of 
people  until  lately;  they  are 
not  so  well-disposed  now,  in 
my  opinion,  owing  to  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  tithe 
btioii,  and  other  political  causes. 

'There  was  not  a more  peace- 
able neighbourhood,  or  people 
better  disposed,  until  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  tlie 
agitation  of  the  lithe  system 
commenced. 

Not  in  this,  but  on  the 
border  of  the  adjoining  pa- 
rish. Supported  by  comfort- 
able farmers  and  thriving 
tradesmen. 

Answered. 

A very  prosperous  one. 
Farmers  are  chief  contribu- 
tors; the  lower  class  of  shop- 
keepers and  servants  in  many 
instances  contribute.  I know 
raahy  of  the  latter  class  who 
have  sums,  some  considerable, 
in  the  bank. 

There  is  a savings’  bank,  in 
a prosperous  state.  Farmers 
are  the  principal  depositors. 

There  are  several  in  the 
town,  supported  hy  indigent 
tradesmen  and  labourers ; 
they  are  considered  a great  inj 

Answered. 

There  are,  I think,  seven  in 
BanJon : the  lowest  class  of  poor 

There  are  seven  pawnbrokere 

in  the  town,  Tiieir  dealings  areprineipaltj 
with  the  poorer  people. 

ry  to  the  town. 

ers  ; but  their  uperatious  are  not  altogether  confined  to  them-  1 looKujwj* 
pawn-ufficea  as  one  of  the  areatest  curses  of  the  poor,  as  generally  con(lucteu;_ 

There  are  few  in  the  country, 
but  in  the  town  they  are  very 
numerous:  I don’t  know  the 
exact  number.  I never  heard 
of  an  illicit  still  in  the  parish. 
The  country  people  are  very 
sober. 

There  are  near  100  in  the 
town ; in  the  country  part  of 
the  parish  there  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

I cannot  answer  this  question 
accurately;  butlam  of  opinion 
that  they  are  too  numerous. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

Public  houses  in  BallymM- 
dan  parish  about  35 ; in 
brognn  parish  32.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  illicit  distillation. 
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Innishannoii,  Liffiny,  &e. 
Fop.  . 

Innishannon  . . Pop.  3,840. 

' Kilbritton,  Rathclaran,  &c. 
; Pop.  4,384. 

KilgarilT,  Kilnagross,  &c. 
Fop.  about  11,111. 

C.  Corker,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Qtiw,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  p,  r. 

Rev.  David  Walsh,  p.  p. 

I conceive  generally  faren- 
eis;  but  the  resident  gentry 
also  set  cottages,  of  a better 
description,  to  their  labourers. 

Almost  all  farmers. 

Poor  farmers. 

Poor  worlviiig  fanners,  liold- 
ing  from  15  to  25  acres  of 

The  rent  of  cabins  I think  is 
about£l  lOs.yearly;  some  pay 
biit£l,  and  some  even  less; 
the  land  is  generally  a separate 
bargain,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  manure 
to  be  put  on  by  the  farmer. 

The  rent  varies  from  15s.  to 
£l  lO.s.  per  annum;  the 
potato  garden  is  generally  a 
separate  matter,  and  is  paid 
; for  according  to  the  ground 
and  manure. 

From  £l  to  £l  10s.  per 
year,  without  laud;  the  land 
; is  a separate  charge. 

1 

From  £l  to  £l  10.? , with  a 
small  cabbage  garden  generally  at- 
tached to  each;  Iho  potato  Bold  is 
usually  taken  at  from  £Z  to  £1  the 

to  plough  the  ground;  and  assuming,  in  must  itislaiices,  an  obligation 
of  giving  as  many  days’  lalioiir  williiu  the  year,  at  S(/.  or  G</.  a-day, 
with  diet,  as  will  pay  the  rent  of  the  cabin  iiiid  potato  fiehl. 

When  kept  in  repair,  which 
the  farmer  in  almost  all  cases 
is  bound  to  do,  they  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  look,  being 
generally  vvarm ; those  set  by 
farmers  are  usually  thatched 
roofs  and  mud  walls.  They 
are  generally  badly  furnished  ; 
seldom  with  good  bedsteads  or 

Mud  walls,  thatched  with 
straw;  and  but  very  few  have 
good  bedding  or  bedsteads. 

good  bedding. 

Mud  walls,  and  generally 
very  badly  thatched  with 
straw ; the  fiirniliive  not  worth 
5s.  No  bedsteads,  but  a small 
portion  of  straw  on  the  floor; 
bedding  very  bad,  in  many 
instances  uo  other  than  what 
they  have  on  during  the  day, 
wheilier  wet  or  dry. 

They  are  universally  ureich- 
ed  hovels,  with  mud  walls,  ami  a 
slight  covering  of  rotten  straw: 
with  scarcely  any  other  funiituru 
than  a small  table,  and,  perhaps,  o. 
chair,  for  the  head  of  the  family  to 
sit  down  to  meals,  ouoortwo  stools, 
and  a pot  to  boil  the  potatoes.  In 
veiymany  instanous,  perhaps  in  fho 

stead;  hut  tlie  bed  is  always  straw, 

The  cottier  almost  always 
pays  for  the  cabin  and  manured 
potato  land  (and  tVcqiieiitty  for  tlie 

The  labourer  almost  always 
, pays  tlie  farmer  in  work.  Tliere 
j has  never  been  duty-labour  here  to 
1 my  loiowledge. 

They  generally  pay  their 
rent  in  labour. 

1 liave  already  described  the 
only  terms  on  which  cabins 
and  land  are  always  held  by 
country  labourers  in  this  dis- 
trict. Duty-labour  is  not 
usually  required. 

(pvB  milk,  and  wool  to  make  frieze  fur  clothing)  by  work  to  the  thrmer,  and  has  ground  yi-ee  the  lollu^viug 
year  for  as  much  dung  as  he  or  his  wife  and  children  have  been  able  to  collect.  The  cotiicr  usually  fattens 
one  pig,  sometimes  two,  by  which  he  has  mouey  to  )iay  any  extra  rent  for  the  above. 

I etmeeive  in  very  few  in- 
stances ; I know  of  but  two 
or  tliree,  and  those  are  in 
houses  in  villages. 

I believe  in  very  few. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

The  instances  are  rare  in  the 
couiitiy,  there  may  be  about 
100  in  the  town. 

I see  no  alteration  for  the 
toorse  in  the  slate  of  the  poor 
since  the  year  1815j  as  the 
wages  may  be  lower,  provi- 
sions are  lower  in  proportion 
(I  except,  however,  the  weav- 
ers, who  have  nearly  altogether 
lost  their  trade).  The  popu- 
lation probably  with  little 
change,  except  from  emigratii 

I conceive  it  much  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cot- 
ton weavers,  who  are  much 
worse,  their  trade  being  totally 
at  ail  end  here.  Population 
much  the  same. 

Very  much  deteriorated,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fall 
in  provisions,  and  the  high 
rents  being  still  kept  up, 
which  leave  the  farmer  no 
room  to  give  the  poor  man 
encouragement.  It  is  in- 
creasing. 

served  any  tendency  to  imp 
not,  in  my  opinion,  increase 

The  condition  of  the  poor  in 
this  parish  deteriorated  de- 
cidedly and  rapidly,  for  Rome 
years  after  the  peace ; for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  there 
has  not  been,  I think,  aav  very 
sensible  deterioration,  nor  in- 
deed, I must  say,  have  I ob- 
roveinent.  The  population  has 
d for  the  last  two  or  ihrej  years. 

Generally  peaceable,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1821  and 
1822;  and!ately,in  consequence  of 
Hie  largo  meetings  allowed  to 
assemble  and  interfere  about  tithes,  • 
headed  by  people  (though  of  better  a 
worst  character  in  the  country,  who  h 

Generally  quiet;  but  daring 
the  late  agitation  on  tlie  tithe  ques-  : 
tion  a few  bad  characters  caused 
some  disturbance.  | 

ppearnnee)  generally  of  the 
lave  been  left  unpunished. 

It  has  been  always  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in 
this  parish  or  district. 

No  savings’  bank,  &c.  in 
this  parish.  i 

There  are  none.  ' 

1 

None. 

None  in  this  parish  or  dis- 
trict. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in 
this  parish. 

have  gone  ti 
miles,  to  a 1 

None;  although  I have  1 
known  many  who  have  pledged  all 
their  clothes  to  pay  tlieir  rent ; and 
3 Bandon,  a distance  of  six  or  seven 
lawnbroker's  shop  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  no  less  than  four 
in  this  town,  and  their  deal- 
ings are  almost  e.xclusively 
with  the  poor. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  but 
for  the  peace  and  good  morals 
of  the  country  1 conceive 
vastly  too  many,  and  now 
mcreasiiig  rapidly;  the  power 
lormerly  vested  in.  the  magis- 
trates being  nearly  taken  from 
them  by  the  new  law.  No  illi 

I cannot  tell  how  many,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  there 
are  at  least  clou  the  number 
necessary,  and  increasing 
daily.  No  illicit  still  in  this 
part. 

eit  distillation  here. 

There  are  seven  public  , 
houses.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  this  parisli. 

There  are  30  in  the  town  of 
Cloiiakilty,  and  eight  in  the 
country. 
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Kilmaloocia  . . I’op.  3,317. 

Union  of  ivilmigi’oss. 
Pop,  2,504. 

Rathelaran  . . Pop.  2,775. 

Rathelaran  . . Pop.  2,775. 

Thomas  Walker,  Esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  SuUiua’i. 

Jonas  Morris  Scaly,  Esq.  J.  v. 

Rev.  Thomas  Waggetf. 

CentTally  fanners,  who  rent 
farms  of  from  20  to  50  acres. 

Fanners. 

Working  farmers. 

From  £2  to  £3,  with  a very 
small  lot  of  srround,  about 
enough  for  a yard. 

Without  land,  a good  cabin 
with  a cabbage  garden  brings 
£l  lOf. 

A cabin,  with  its  usual  ac- 
companiment of  a little  cab- 
bage spot,  is  generally  £l  5s. : 
there  is  geJierally  a separate 
contract  for  half  an  acre  or  an 
acre  of  potato  laud  (see  Answer 
to  Query  27,  Appendix  F.). 

Mud  cabins  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, wretchedly  furnished. 
Seldom  a bedstead,  with  very 
poor  and  scanty  covering. 

A building  of  about  13  feet 
by  18,  walls  of  clay  mortar 
and  thatched  with  straw.  Ge- 
nerally a bedstead;  the  bed- 
ding of  straw,  and  two  blank- 
ets. 

The  labourers’  cabins  are 
mostly  bad  and  sometimes 
wretched,  generally  built  with 
stone  and  mud  mortar,  and 
thatched.  Commonly  they 
have  one  little  poor  bedstead 
for  the  man  and  his  wife  : all 
the  family  lie  on  straw,  and 
are  very  scantily  supplied  with  1 

Mud  cabins,  thatched  witli 
straw,  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. I think  they  are  in 
general  provided  with  bed- 
steads, but  their  bed-clothing 
is  miserably  uncomfortable. 

bed-clothing. 

They  generally  pay  their 
rent  by  labour,  generally  with 
diet. 

The  labourers  generally  have 
work  from  the  farmer  the 
whole  year,  which  they  give 
in  lieu  of  rent  for  their  cabin 
and  potato  land. 

Labourers  are  the  only  cot- 
tiers in  this  parish,  ami  I be- 
lieve rarely  pay  with  anything 
but  labour  for  cabin  and  po- 
tato garden. 

Few  instances  occur  of  two 
families  being  resident  in  the 
same  cabin. 

Not  three  instances. 

I know  of  no  instance,  and 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  in 
the  rural  district. 

i 

1 

1 

The  condition  of  the  farmer 
is  in  general  comfortable,  and 
has  improved  since  1815 ; the 
labouring  classes  coiUimie  the 
same.  The  population  has 
decreased  ; the  census  of  1831 
was  3,317,  that  of  1821, 3,372. 

Stationary.  Population  in- 
creasing from  early  marriages. 

In  my  opinion  the  condition 
of  all  classes  in  this  parish, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
is  of  late  progressively  and 
equably  deteriorating : the 

fanners  are  very  poor  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  labourers  pro- 
porlionably  reduced ; this  has 
been  the  case  more  or  less 
since  the  peace  ; but  of  late  thi 

s decline  is  much  increased. 

Peaceal)le  when  not  inter- 
fered with  by  demagogues  and 
iiiflacnmalory  appeals  to  their 
passions. 

Peaceable,  except  last  year, 
when  excited  on  the  subject 
of  tithes. 

This  has  always  been  a very 
peaceable  district,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  recent  period 
of  tithe  agitation,  which  for 
some  time  created  a lawless 
feeling. 

The  palish  has  been,  I un- 
derstand, peaceable. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Bandoii ; none  in  this  parish. 

No. 

No  savings’  bank  nearer 
than  Bandon,  four  miles:  if 
the  people  had  any  spare  mo- 
ney, I believe  they  are  partial 
to  the  Bandon  savings'  bank. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None. 

Five  iniblic  houses.  No  illi- 
cit distillation. 

But  two  in  both  parishes. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

cise  officers  take  little  iroi 
other  magistrates,  asked  in 
the  constabulary  to  detect 

I believe  six  licensed  public 
houses.  .1  believe  there  is  no 
illicit  distillationiu  this  parish, 
but  many  unliceuscd  house.s 
sell  beer  and  spirits  ; the  ex- 
iible  about  it;  and  I have,  with 
vain  whether  we  should  employ 
and  punish  it. 

I believe  about  six  or  seven 
/kertsed  houses,  hut  I regret  to  state 
there  ai'e  nurabets  of 
houses  where  spirituous  liquors  ate 
sold,  and tothese  houses  I generally 
attribute  the  dtunkermess  and  po- 
verty of  the  lower  orders, 
distillation  does  not  prevail  m iws 
parish. 
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Bingrone  . . Pop.  4,968. 

Templetriiie  . . Pop.  2,020. 

Drinagh  . . Pop.  4,231. 

Fanlobbus  . . Pop.  11,403; 

Eev.  /.  B-  Webh. 

Rev.  John  R.  CoUer. 

Rev.  Edmund  Stevelly. 

Rev.  William  Meade. 

”^'the  farmers,  who;  in  very 
nianv  cases,  are  but  little  bet- 
ter off  than  the  labourers. 

Principally  farmers  and  mid- 
dle-men, one  resident  head 
landlord  excepted- 

Farmers  and  occii)iiers  of  Fariiiers. 
grountl,  such  as  they  arc,  very 
little  removed  from  the  la- 
bourers ihemselves ; many  of 
them  would  be  obliged  to  me 

to  employ  them  as  labourers,  

and  I have  in  some  instances  done  so. 

Usual  rent,£l  10s.  without, 
£3  10s.  with,  one  acre  of 
ground. 

About  £l . 

Rent  of  cabin,  with  liberty  From  £l  to  £l  10s.  per  au- 

to cut  turf,  and  about  half  an  num. 
acre  of  land  for  a potato  gar- 
den, which  is  as  much  as  the 
labourer  can  in  general  make 
or  collect  a bad  descrinlion  of 
manure  for,  £l  10s. ; without  land,  £l. 

Mud  walls,  thatched;  fur- 
niture Ul'tv  oone.  Siipplieil  Kcnorally 
« nil  one  luulsli'iiii  I bediling  most  misora- 
TjIo,  geuenilly  one  blaiibet. 

sciiroulv  any  straw.  particiiUirly  t 
I have’fi*equejtly  gone  into  tlie 
accommodation  for  sleeping  is  Iru 

Some  of  them  comparatively 

comfcittalik’,  tlie  great  mujority  very  far 
from  being  so;  many  -witli  only  one  room, 
which  selves  .as  kilciiun  and  bed-room. 
Many  witliont  lioilsteacls,  blankets,  and 
wards  liarvost,  wlicn  straw  becomes  -scaiee. 
Iiouses  of  Ibe  poor ; tbo  want  of  comforUiblo 
y shocking  to  liumaaity. 

Of  the  worst  that  can  well 

lie  conceived ; the  walls  built  gciietallyby 
a Jmndy  bibceter,  with  rougii  Hold  stmics 
and  clay  inorliu-;  a lew  tough  slicks,  pio- 
ciired  gonciallyoutoftlie  bogs,  whicli  soivo 
to  supjiort  a bad  covering  of  straw ; some- 
limes  iiitcrliiied  wntli  iioatli  Ibr  waul  of  a 
siilTicicncy  of  straw,  mid  seldom  reiicwoil 
while  it  is  possible  to  iiiliaiiit  it;  the  fitr- 

The  cabins  are  in  most  in- 
staucesmaileof  field  stones  and  clay 
mortar,  and  are  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion ; they  are  miserably  furnished, 
ivithout  bedsteads,  and  no  budding 
except  straw,  and  perhaps  a blanket. 

Iiitiiie  oTa  corie,)>on«ljii;, 
give  of  any  littlo  lUrniti 
lured  by  tliemsclves,  an 
iiuodcddown  from  gone 

ilesciipliiin ; dirt,  liltii,  anil  sinoKu,  are  me  o 
e they  mav  iiave.  IJlaiikets  or  a quilt,  w 
1 from  th.'ir  own  wool,  (oxcept  wlieu  i>ro 
atiou  to  generation;  sometimes  they  put  trie 

lidi  ale  of  tlie  slrongcst  and  coarsest  Uiiiil 
ired  gratuitoiislv  from  some  benevolent  im 
n out  to  air,  though  very  seldom  ; but  one  wo 
lit  loo  fast,  and  so  llii-v  sidilom  or  never  do  it 

Old,!  beUeve,  gi-niTiiily ninniilhc- 
vidiiiil  or  eburitubte  source.)  uro 
id  suppose  diey  coQsidcrcd  it  littlo 

I know  of  no  conditions,  ex- 
clusive of  rent.  Duty-labour 
not  at  all  the  custom. 

They  are  obliged  (ogive  work 
to  the  farmer,  when  called 
upon,  until  the  rent  is  paid. 

Labour  generally  in  lieu  of 
rent,  as  described  in  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3,  Appendix  D. 

Their  cabins,  which  arc  some- 
times with  a small  cabbage 
garden,  are  jiaitl  for  by  duty- 
labour,  in  lieu  of  rent. 

There  are  a great  many  in- 
stances ; I have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  accurately. 

I know  about  20  houses 
where  two  families  reside. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
sueli  instances;  the  cabins  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  it,  and  a poor 
family  tvould  sooner  tlirow  up  any 

This  is  not  a common  prac- 
tice ill  the  country  parts  of 
the  parish. 

parts,  to  allow  a family,  if  tkey  choose,  to  build  a cabin,  anil  occupy  it  for  throe  years  without  rent ; ai 
with  the  help  of  a stick  from  one,  and  a little  straw  from  another,  they  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  accompli; 


with  the  help  of  a stick  iron 

Since  I have  known  the  pa-  I am  not  aware  of  the  state  1 slioiikl  consider  it  station-  The  general  coudition  of  the 
rish  about  nine  years,  there  of  the  poor  in  1813,  having  ary  ; it  is  not  improved,  ami  it  poorer  das.ses  appears  to  have 

appears  to  me  to  have  been  become  a resident  only  in  could  hardly  be  deteriorated,  been  stationary  since  that  pe- 

but  little  chann-e;  if  any,  I 1822;  within  the  last  few  The  population,  Iihink.isin-  riod.  The  populaium  is  in- 

should  say  of°improvement.  years  I conceive  the  condition  creasing;  but  I should  think  creasing. 


The  general  condition  of  the 


Population,  I conceive,  in-  of  the  poor  considerablydete-  the  increase  greater  in  propor-  I 

riorated,  particularly  with  re-  tion  among  the  farmers  than  the  mere  labourers. 

spect  to  theirbeddiiigand  bed- 

clothes ' I have  been  lately  examining  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  in  most  of  them  ilie  blankets  are  alinosr 
entirely’worn  out ; the  means  of  employment  are  considerably  lessened.  Population,  I conceive,  stationary. 

Hitherto  has  been  remark-  I No,  with  the  exception  of  ih^  There  has  been  no  absoli^  ^as  been  in  general  peace- 
iblj  p«ce.Mc.  mli-lithe  agiMion.  ' 

vaiUil  here  as  in  othcrpariihes  last 

Vcat,  iiud  thev  were  ready,  and  On!  assist  and  cu-ouerate  with  their  neighbours  ; tlie  same  aiarit  prevailed  in  the  year  1822,  but  I wuulu  couliiie  ilu-»e 
observations  to  a certain  party  ; the  parish,  till  latlly,  was  very  much  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  the  ^ 

at  fairs  and  markets  ; of  late  it  has  been  much  improved  by  the  system  of  regular  courts  of  putty  sessions  and  tlie  iiitruduction  o ; u cc. 


If ’late  It  has  been  much  im/roved  by  the  system  of  regular  courts  of  putty  sessions  and  tlie  iiitruduction  of  pubci 

I Wehaveno  savitia-s’bank  or  I No  savings’ bank  or  benefit  None. 


We  have  no  savings’ bank  or  No  savings’ bank  or  beneht  JNone. 
benefit  society  in  this  parish;  .sociutyin  the  parish;  the  only  thmg 
,,  . , i„  that  could  be  considered  at  all  in 

there  are  savings  banks  in  tgg  mature  of  a benefit  society  ever  

Kinsale  and  Bandon,  the  one  thought  of  in  this  parish  was  a su  isaiption  to  Cfiny  on  Uie  wut  of 
distant  four,  and  the  other  tithes,  or  to  support  what  is  called  a popular  candidate  at  eleabns, 
seven  miles  from  this.  or  to  pay  fWiWe  (so  descibed  in  the  last  levy)  to  0-Guuoell.  13y 

the  way,  I believe  tribule  is  a terra  applicable  only  to  a tax  paj’ablo  to 
a ; it  used  to  be  Calholic  rent.  DtUnda  est  Curthmj^. 

There  are  not,  or  nearer  than  There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 1 one  pawnbrokei 

CamUm  and  Kiiisai;;  the  poor  of  this  shopsio  iJiis  parish;  tliek.avoii,  theiioigl..  I';''?,®  ’’  *■*  “ 


About  20  licensed  public 
houses,  but  a great  number, 
1 should  say  about  40,  where 
whiskey  is  sold  without  licence, 
anti  which  tends  to  demoralize 
the  peasantry  more  than  any- 
thing I am  aware  of. 


Tlie  public  Iiouses  in  this  There  are  three  such  houses  There  are  21  imhlic  houses 

leiwhboiirhood,  amounting  to  licensed.  Illicit  distillation  in  lliis  parish.  No  illicit  dis- 

;ix,°are  not  in  this  parish,  does  not  prevail  in  the  parish,  tillatioii. 

Kit  on  the  borders:  several  but  I believe  a few  poor  vvi- 

houses  in  the  parish  sell  por-  clows  ami  infirm  old  men  sell  ^ — — _ 

ter  and  spirits  without  licence,  whiskey  claiitleslinely,  as  also  tobacco  and  siiiid,  uli  ol 
We  have  no  illicit  distillation,  which  they  |)nicnre  in  small  (juantities  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  from  shopkeepers  and  licensed  dealers. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (E).  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Carberry  East  (West  Division). 


Fanlobbiis  . . Pop.  11,405. 

1 

' Fanlobbus  . . Pop.  11,405. 

Kilmurry  and  Kilbaroy. 
Pop.  . 

Kilmacabea  and  Kilfaughiiabe'r, 
Pop.  8,261.  ® 

W.  L.  Shuldham,  Esq.  J.  P. 

Daniel  Conner,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Sir  Augustus  Warren,  J.  p.  ' 

Rev.  Joseph  Skeahan,  p.  p, 

Farmers  in  the  country ; 
shopkeepers  in  the  town. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  small  farmers. 

With  land,  from  £2  (o  £3, 
accordin'^  fothe  enrden:  with- 
out laud,  from  £l  to  £:2  per 
annum. 

The  rent  of  cabins,  without 
land,  except  occasionally  a small 
cabbage  garden,  varies  from  £3  to 
£3 ; with  grass  for  a sheep  at  from 
2s.  to  3s.  for  three  months ; and  tilla 
gives  ground,  on  whicli  the  occupier 
gratis,  but  in  this  and  other  parishci 
from  Gs.  to  10s.  per  acre  for  the  grou 

The  verg  worst  description 
of  cabin,  and  without  any  portion 
of  ground, pays£l  10s.  yearly;  with 
less  than  oiie-eierhth  of  an  acre,  £2, 

, For  a cabin,  without  land 
; £1,  and  witli  a small  garden  from  £1 
; to  £2,  varying  according  to  quantify 
and  gualitv. 

ge  for  flax  seed,  about  the  miith  part  ut  an  acre,  at  9s. : the  farmer 
of  the  house  puts  out  his  manure  for  the  potato  crop,  formerly 
i which  have  come  under  composition  for  tithe,  the  farmers  impose 
nd  as  rent  in  lieu  of  tithe. 

Generally  two  rooms  on  the 
rrrrmncl ; a dresser,  table,  two 
or  three  chairs,  and  bedstead 
in  the  best  class  ; but  neither 
dresser  nor  bedstead  is  found 
in  a rjrcat  number. 

The  cabins  are  miserable, 
and  the  furniture  and  bedding 
equally  so. 

Very,  very  bad  ; little,  if  any. 
furniture.  No  bedsteads,  and 
no  comfort  whatever  in  their 
bedding. 

Thatched  huts,  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  destitute 
of  all  comforts  in  the  way  of 
bedding,  and  furnished  in  the 
most  miserable  manner. 

Farm  labourers  have  usually 
a potato  garden,  the  grass  of  one  or 
two  xheoji,  and  the  tillago  of  some 
flax,  the  charges  upon  which,  with 
the  tent  of  his  cabin,  amount  to  about 
the  year's  hire  of  the  labourer,  at 
the  rate  of  4<i.  pet  day  : he  receives  1 

The  labourers  pay  the  rent 
of  their  cabins  in  labour  at  Ad. 
a-day.  Many  landlords  re- 
qui]-e  labour  in  addition  to  the 
rent. 

lis  diet  oil  the  days  he  works.  j 

They  pay  their  rent  mostly 
by  labour  : the  usual  bargain 
is  a house,  ground  for  their 
manure,  ground  manured  by 
the  farmer,  grass  for  sheep, 
and  for  which  they  pay  by  thei 

Either  the  whole,  or  a con- 
siderable part,  of  the  rent  of 
those  habitations  is  generally 
paid  in  labour. 

r labour. 

There  are  about  54  houses  in 
the  town  which  contain  two 
families:  among'st  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  it  is  not 
usual  to  have  more  than  one 
family  in  a house.  ! 

The  custom  is  becoming  less 
common,  except  in  towns. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

The  huts  are  so  extremely 
small,  that  the  cases  are  very 
rare,  except  for  a temporary 
resource  after  eviction  from 
their  lands. 

Certainly  improving,  in  dress 
particularly.  Population  is 
increasing.  | 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  much  improved  since 
1822  in  clothing,  and  in  ad- 
mitting; light  and  air  to  their 
dwellings. 

Stationary.  I believe  in- 
creasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  decidedly  deteriorated 
since  1815:  the  efforts  upon  tbe 
part  of  the  landloids  to  keep  up  the 
war  rents,  in  spite  of  the  depression 
in  the  value  of  produce,  and  the  in- 
creased local  taxation,  have  contri- 

l.uteil  to  iiaiiperize  nearly  the  whole  class  ol  farmers  ; ami  they,  in  their  turn,  have  been  deprived  of  the  menus  ot  contriDuting  to  me  support 
or  the  lahom^ta  by  afibrding  them  employineut;  so  that  all  classes  have  been  rapidly  sinking;  and,  while  the  face  of  the  country  presents  the 
most  obvious  marks  of  growing  improvement,  thiie  can  be  no  dotibt  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  effort  io  counteract  the  effects  of  the  depression 
of  the  times;  and  that  in  the  very  same  degree  that  the  country  appears  to  be  improving,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  becoming  mote 
impoverished.  As  may  be  expected,  in  such  a slate  of  society,  the  population  is  unquestionably  increasing.  


Peaceable,  except  in  1822, 
and  during  tlie  tithe  agitation 
of  the  jiast  year;  its  general 
character  is  peaceable. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

! 

1 Peaceable. 

1 Uninterruptedly  peaceable. 

Nothing  of  the  kind. 

i 

i 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  whatsoever. 

Two  ; the  dealing  is  chiefly 
with  tlie  labouring  classes  and 
small  shopkeepers. 

Yes,  two  ; principally  sup- 
ported by  the  poorest  persons. 

None. 

the  poor,  in  seasons  of  d 
gency,  resort  to  pawn  office 

No  pawnbroker,  there  being 
no  town  within  the  union ; but 
istress,  and  in  cases  of  emer- 
;s  in  the  nearest  market  towns. 

24  public  houses  in  the  town, 
and  six  others  in  the  parish. 
Certainly  not. 

26  in  number.  Illicit  distil-  : 
lation  does  not  exist  in  this 
parish,  but  it  does  in  the  ad- 
joining one  of  Kineach  to  a 
most  iHghtful  and  demoral- 
izing extent. 

I do  not  know;  but  there 
arc  plenty  of  them. 

There  are  eight  licensed  pub- 
lic houses;  and  there  is  no 
illicit  distillation, 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Carberry  East  (West  Division). 


Kilmeen  . • Pop.  3,930. 

Kinneigh  . . Pop. . 

Ross.  .Pop.  3,714. 

Roscarberry  and  Kilcranmore. 
Pop.  9,600. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Kenney. 

Rev,  Thomas  Walker. 

Thomas  Hungerford,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Moloney,  p.  p. 

”ri'e  farmers  are,  in  general, 
Iheonlypersons  who  letcabins, 
in  general,  to  their  own 
labourers  only. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Apoor  rack-rent  tenantry  for 
the  most  part. 

None  are  let  with  land;  a 
cabin,  and  the  privilege  of 
cutting  turf,  about  £l  10^. ; 
frass  of  sheep,  &c.,  eitra 
prices. 

With  a qiiiirler  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  £l  10.?. ; without 
gromid,  £l  5s. 

With  land,  ii.sually  the  eighth 
part  of  ail  acre,  the  rent  varies 
from  £l  to  a£l  \is  ; I know  of 
no  cabin  without  land,  except- 
ing the  town  of  Ross,  wliere 
the  rent  averages about£l  5?. 
for  each  cabin. 

From  £l  to  £2;  if  iliere  be 
more  land  attached  to  the  cot- 
tage than  would  be  necessary 
to  grow  200  or  300  cabbage 
plants,  the  rent  increases  pro- 
portionablv. 

Stone  walls,  thatehed  with 
stra'W ; furniture  mostly  very 
poor.  There  are,  it.  general, 
bedsteads,  butveryiiidiftereiit 
bedding. 

Mud  cabins,  covered  with 
straw,  hiive  liitherto  I'ecn  the  1,'cne- 
ral  habitations  of  tiic  lower  classes  ; 
t)iey  mny  build  a belter  descriiition 
of  houses,  and  covet  \vith  slate.  The 
ordinary  furiiitute. 

The  cabins  are  generally  hnilt 

11* 

The  very  worst  de.scriptioii, 
neither  air-proof  nor  water-proof.  In 
many  instances  no  bedstead  wliat- 
1 ever,  and  no  bedding, exceptascanty 
! litter  of  rotten  straw  thrown  on  tho 
1 humid  ground,  and  a threadbare 
1 rag  of  a blanket  for  the  entire  family, 
togetherwith  tlieirragged, and  often 
wet,  day  covering. 

o».tv  liabUs.wliiUthonies.r.'ants,  ofteKlratl  to  lliis  rcsi.lt ; ll.ov  i.n- in  liotiog  ut  fairs,  become  idlo,  they  drink  auit 
gemble.lboybove  their  masters  in  Ibeir  ,.o«cr.  uliobuvono  n.straint  on  U.em,  U.ey  form  coanesious  .itb  young  women,  and 
thus,  beginning  in  ulee,  end  in  misery.  I lo..k  on  this  class  of  ]>ersoos  as  most  dangerous  to  society;  I form  tins  oiiio.ou  not 

When  a house  is  taken  by  a 
labourer  or  tradesman,  not 
bound  to  work  for  a farmer, 
be  seldom  eng-ages  for  any- 
thing but  rent. 

Tenants-at-will.  Labour  is 
given  in  lieu  of  rent. 

I know  of  no  conditions  ex-  i 
elusive  of  rent.  It  is  not 
usual  to  require  duty-labour; 
labour  is  often  given  in  lieu  ; 

ery  comiiuni,  oven  where  they  derive  in 

Labour  is  almost  always 
given  ill  lieu  of  the  rent  of  cabins 
in  the  country  parts  of  this  parish, 
but  tlie  rent  is  paid  in  muiiey  in  tho 
town.  Fanners  give  duty-labour 
in  addition  to  rent,  and  the  practice 
amediately  under  tho  head  landlord. 

I should  think  in  not  more 
than  20  instances. 

About  10. 

But  few  ; principally  con- 
fined to  the  town  of  Ross,  and 
commonage  near  the  town. 
See  Query  24. 

Perhaps  50  ; I can’t  say  ex- 
actly ; perhaps  100. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  is  certainly  much  dete- 
riorated since  the  failure  ofihe 
linen  trade.  I believe  the  po- 
pulation is  rather  stationary; 
there  is  little  or  no  dUTerence 
in  the  last  two  Population 
Returns. 

Maieriatly  improved  as  to 
their  comforts.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased. 

The  poorer  classes  are  im- 
proving since  the  year  I came 
to  reside  in  this  parisli,  in 
the  tear  1817,  both  in  moral 
habits  and  clothing.  The 
population  rather  increasing, 
but  very  little;  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  amiiialiy  emi- 
grate. 

The  people,  in  general,  are 
better  dressed,  but  tlrey  have  less 
money,  and  are  worse  fed.  The  po- 
pulation, I think,  is  rather  on  tlie 
increase  at  present,  but  it  decreased 
very  much  during  tho  four  or  five 
years  immediately  after  the  peace, 
owing  to  the  many  emigrations  that 
then  took  ;dace,  iiiidto  the  decrease 
of  maniages  at  that  period. 

Perfectly  peaceable  until  last 
year,  when  anti-tithe  agitators 
caused  a considerable  excite- 
ment at  a meeting  held  in 
the  parish  ; subsequently  to 
which  the  people  openly  opposi 

Very  much  disturbed  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822,  and 
during  last  winter. 

id  the  collection  of  composition. 

Uniformly  peaceable;  thatis, 
politically  so  : there  are,  of 
course,  every  year,  common 
assaults,  &c.,  which  I suppose 
your  query  does  not  refer  to. 

Always  peaceable  up  to  the 
present  hour. 

This  is  altogether  a country 
parish  ; the  nearest  savings' 
hank  is  in  Bandon,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  miles:  there  are 
some,  but  not  many,  contribu- 
tors from  this  parish  ; some 
farmers,  some  labourers. 

No  savings'  bank  or  benefit 
society. 

There  is  not. 

No. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  the  parish  ; there  are  i 
Randon,  where  many  of  the  pt 
of  the  farmers,  are  in  the  habit  < 

No. 

some  at  Clonakilty  and 
tor,  and  I believe  some 
it  pawning  their  goods. 

There  are  not  any  pawn- 
brokers’ shops. 

pawn,  but  tlie  small  ftirmers,  tra 
htbourem,  who  are  occasionally  g 

No ; but  my  parishioners 
resort  to  them,  anil  not  the  very 
poorest,  for  they  have  nothing  to 
desmen,  and  the  better  description  of 
reatlv  pressed  for  small  sums. 

There  are  three  licensed  pub- 
lic houses.  There  is  no  illicit 
distillation  in  this  parish. 

Eight.  Illicit  distillation  did 
greatly  prevail  a short  lime 
since,  and  is  not  altogether 
put  down  yet,  though  exer- 
tions have  been  made  to  do  so. 

would  1 
that  wt 

There  are  about  26  public 
houses;  and  no  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 

As  far  as  I am  aware  of, 
illicit  distillation  does  not  pre-- 
vail — indeed  is  not  at  all  prac- 
tised here.  If  it  did,  I should 

1 beir  respectfully  to  decline  answering  the  question;  my  pro- 
J fession,  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  people  at  large, 
render  it  inexpedient,  at  least,  that  I should  give  any  information 
puld  be,  in  their  estimation,  odious  and  infamous. 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— Baronies  Carberry  East  (West  Division),  Carberry  West  (East  Division). 


Roscaibery  . . Pop.  8, '714. 

Abbey  Strowrey  . Pop.  5,573. 

Augliadown  . . Pop.  5,419. 

Augbadown  . . Pop.  5,419 

Rev,  William  Jennings. 

Rtv.  Richard  Boyle  Townsend. 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Moore. 

Beecher  Fleming,  Esq.  j,  p. 

Small  farmers. 

Generally  the  same  as  those 
who  are  landlords  of  larger 
holdings  ; sometimes  the  land- 
lords in  fee,  sometimes  wliat 
are  termed  middle-men. 

From  lOy.  to  lay.  without 
land;  iifierwards  the  rent  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  land 
attached  to  the  cabin. 

From  £l  to  ^3  without 
land;  with  land  the  rent  is 
one  sum  for  all,  not  distin- 
guishing the  cabins  ; the  rent 
llien  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  quantum  of  land  attached. 

With  a small  garden  iSl  per 
annum. 

About  £1  without  land. 

Mud  and  stone  walls,  with 
thatch ; bad  bedding  and  little 
fuiniture. 

Sometimes  of  mud  walls, 
sometimes  of  stone  walls, 
usually  covered  with  straw. 
Sometimes  with  bedsteads, 
sometimes  without  them ; 
sometimes  with  comfortable 
bedding;  sometimes  most  wr 
else,  they  are  according  to  the  c: 
The  greater  number,  of  course. 

Generally  of  mud  or  stone 
walls,  with  thatched  roofs.  Ill 
supplied  in  this  respect. 

itched.  Like  every  tiling 
ircumstancesofthe  owners, 
are  very  wretched. 

Houses  very  poor. 

For  labour,  exclusive  of  rent. 
In  lieu  of  rent,  but  not  in  addi- 
tion to  it. 

Tliere  is  a certain  rent  fixed 
on  the  cabin  and  land,  and  (he 
person  taking  them  either  pays 
in  money  or  the  value  in  la- 
bour, according  to  agreement, 
in  addition  to  the  rent  from  Ibi 

It  is  usual  to  require  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

I never  heard  of  duty-labour 
s class  of  persons. 

No  duty-labour. 

There  are  some  few  instances, 
but  not  many. 

In  very  many,  but  I cannot 
say  how  many,  This  parish 
includes  part  of  a largo  popu- 
lous town,  into  which  the 
poorer  classes  press  from  the  c< 
employment,  or  with  tlie  hope  i 

juntry  to  get 
jf  getting  it. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Condition  not  by  any' means 
improved.  Population  in- 

creasing. 

Since  I came  into  the  pa-  I 
rish,  in  1818,  I think  their 
condition  continues,  at  an  : 
average,  pretty  nearly  sta-  ' 
tionary.  The  two  last  Popu- 
lation Returns  will  best  show 
this. 

Improved.  Increased. 

Very  peaceable  indeed. 

1 

! 

The  character  of  the  people 
of  this  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  for  that  whole  pe- 
riod. 

Peaceable. 

None  but  a lending  library, 
supported  by  local  subscrip- 
tion. 

There  is  no  such  institution. 
The  Loan  Fund  above  men- 
tioned was  granted  last  year  by 
London  for  die  Relief  of  the  Iris 
accruing  frum  it,  a system  of  h 
out  the  country,  and  well  mam 
the  solvency  of  the  securities 
least),  would,  I have  no  doubt, 

No. 

’ “‘The  Western  Committee  in 
;h  Poor and,  from  the  benefit 
Dan  funds  established  through- 
aged  (attending  particularly  to 
, and  insisting  on  two,  at  the 
be  of  incalculable  use. 

No. 

Not  any.  In  country  dis- 
tricts, of  course,  the  poor  and 
needy,  from  want  of  hereditary 
frequently  the  dependents  on  p 

There  are  none  in  this  parish. 

■ possessions,  ate  more 
awnbi'okers. 

No. 

No. 

About  30.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  exist  witliin  the  pa- 
rish. 

I cannot  say  (he  exact  num- 
ber, but  I believe  there  are  1 1 
or  12.  Illicit  distillation  is 
unheard-ofiti  this  parish. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

Very  few.  No. 
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The  usual  rent  of  a cabin  and 
small  ffiirilen  £2  per  annum ; 


From  £1  to 
the  laud  with  it  (an  acre,  per-  ^ 


cabin  without  a garden  haps,  at  the  utmost)  scarcely  for  a bo"  < 
makes  any  difference  in  the  £1  yearly 
charge, as  the  manure  put  out  stances  it 

is  considered  as  equivalent 

to  any  rent  which  might  be  set  on  it.  an  obb^at 


The  cabins  in  these  parishes  Generally  stone  and  clay 
nrp  very  wretched:  humanity  moitar  : the  fuinilute  varies  con- 
Li.i.  betlet  .ccommo-  »'>»•%!„».•  «»*  co„to,l.M. 

WOUitl  as5Jj,u  1.  c ^ table,  a few  stools,  and  a 

datioii  to  the  beasts  01  the  jjesser.  They  generally  have  bed- 
field  ; a little  straw  is  the  sub-  steads ; their  under-bedding  straw, 
stitute  for  a bed,  the  damp  sometimes  a feather  bed;  their  bed- 
floor  tlie  bedstead ; blankets  gather  scanty,  sometimes 

noui  uic  > eked  out  by  the  clothes  worn  during 

ni’P.vprv  often  wantiiiff.  *1..  ,i„..  •’ 


bins,  save  always  a kitchen  g.irdeii,  n<,  make  a distinct  and  separate 
liberty  for  a pig  or  two,  ami  liberty  bargain  fur  the  liouse.  The  usual 
for  a bog  to  exit  turf,  the  usual  rent  vent  of  cabins,  including  liberty  to 
£1  yearly;  and  in  some  few  in-  cutturf  and  collect  inaiinra  on  the 
stances  it  may  be  £1  5*^ farmer’s  lands,  is  £1  10s.  Labour- 

ers also  make  a specific  bargain  regarding  tbe  rent  of  the  lands  upon  u hicli 
theylcuUiviite  a potato  garden;  this  is  generally  £1  5*.  per  statute  acre,  xvith 
an  obligation  on  tbe  labourer,  of  course,  to  manure  and  cultivate. 

Mud,  mortar,  and  Stone;  no  The  cabins  are  built  with 
furniture.  No  bedsteads,  and 

the  very  worst  of  bedding.  tl>at  tbele  oalxins^ara  never  ^fmiushud  ! 


There  are  no  conditions  that 
I am  aware  of. 


The  agreement  between  the 


maanrofora  potato  garUeui  be  generally  also  allows  litm  to  keep  a ooiiulo  of  slieep  onlbe  f; 
craiing;  selsliim  aportioi  of  bog  for  turf,  and  tilUigo  for  flax,  ftir  all  tlicsc  the  leiiant  lias  1 
iccrives  only  llie  ditforonco  after  rleducting  the  amount  of  tlicsc  several  charges.  I know  ofne 
if  Hid  cottier  tenant  be  not  a labourer  to  fils  laniUord.of  courbo  ho  must  find  money  to  pay  hi 


between  the  Ihe,  i.lw.j.  lioM  their  cabms  I„  ,, ply  i„  t|,e  16th  query,  I 

1.  niuler  the  condiOou  of  Eivmg  ua  » 

™»S  labour  in  lieu  of  rent.  5”  Sl "‘tf“  I 

s;;,sifsssssr'"' 


In  so  many  that  it  would  be  Perhaps  there  are  not  more  Perhaps  not  in  more  limn  In  these  parishes  there  are 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  num-  than  half  a dozen  such  in-  9 or  10  instances  in  each  pa-  few  instances  ol  two  or  more 
her  of  instances.  stances.  rish.  families  residing  m the  same 

cabin;  1 think  no  more  than 
20  families  could  be  found 
thus  circuiiistaiiced. 


The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  my  parish 
has  been  retrograding  since 
the  peace  in  the  year  1815. 
War  prices  gave  the  labourer 
greater  wages  than  the  em- 
ployer, under  present  circum- 
stances, can  afford  to  give. 

Asfar as  I can  form  ajiidg- 
ment,  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  stationary. 
The  same  may,  I think,  be 
said  of  the  population,  which, 
though  increasing  by  the  na- 
tural course  of  things,  has 
probably  been  diminished  in 
an  equal  degree  by  emigra- 
tion. 

I think  deteriorated  since  the 
pence,  up  to  xvliich  peiiod  the  la- 
bourots  received  a higher  rale  of 
wages,  and  the  farmeis  were  ena- 
bled to  give  them  move  constant 
eiiiploymeiit ; whilst  the  potato  gar- 
dens, the  source  of  their  general  sup- 
port, being  then  altendedto  by  their 
wives  and  children,  are  now  attended 
to  by  themselves,  for  the  want  of  ge- 
neral omploymeot.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  my  parishe.s  is 
progressively  deteriorated  since 
the  peace  in  1815,  in  every 
respect  heretofore  by  me  par- 
ticularized. Tlie  population  of 
these  parishes  is  stationary  for 
tile  last  three  years;  the  po- 
pulation has  not  increased 
during  that  period. 

The  parishes  of  Castle  Haven 
and  Myross  have  been  re- 
markable at  all  times  for  their 
peaceable  conduct. 

It  has  been  generally  peace- 
able. 

Always  peaceable. 

The  parish  of  Kilmeen  was 
particularly  disturbed  last  year, 
in  consequeuee  of  liie  unceas- 
ing efforts  to  recover  tithes 
with  the  assistance  of  the 
military. 

None. 

There  are  none  such. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
these  parishes,  or  any  benefit 
society  that  I know  of. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks 
or  bfeiiertt  societies  in  these 
parishes. 

None. 

None.  No,  not  one.  There  are  no  pawnbrokers' 

1 shops  in  these  luirishes;  but 
not  only  the  poor  classes  in  these  parishes,  but  also  many  of  the  farmers,  are  com- 
pelled to  have  dealings  with  tlie  pawnbrokers  who  reside  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

w 16  public  houses.  Illicit  lie  houses  is  six.  There  w 


I lie  houses  in  tiie  parish 


carried  on  in  the  parish. 


r.  one  illicit  still  in  the  year  maleague,  and  four  al 

^1  1S22;  since  when  I have  parish  of  Drinagli. 

le,  nor,  1 believe,  is  illicit  distillation  no  illicit  distillation. 


h of  Dri-  S" 

Isoiuthe 

There  is  dissj.adiDgUicmVrom  lliO|itiieUcaormicii 
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Myross  . . Pop.  3,459. 

Myross  . . Pop.  3,459. 

Sherkin,  part  ofTullagh,  and 
Cape  Clear  . . Pop.  2,083. 

Tullagh  . . Pop.  3,422. 

Richard  Totunsend,  Esq.  J.  p- 

Ediuard  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Rev.  David  O'Keefe,  n.c.c. 

Rev.  John  R.  Smyth. 

They  are  generally  petty 
farmers,  who  have  sometimes  a 
little  more  land  or  cabins  than 
they  require  for  themselves, 
let  them,  and  are  frequently 
oppressive  in  their  dealings 
with  the  cabin  holders. 

Usually  farmers,  and  persons 
deriving  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

Boatmen  and  fishermen,  who 
hold  a few  acres  of  land. 

Farmers,  fishermen,  aad 
labourers. 

From  £1  to  £l  10^.  with 
land,alit(le  less  without  land, 

From  £l  to  £2  yearly. 

£2  for  cabins  with  land,  and 
£l  for  cabins  without  land. 

Rent  of  a cabin,  from  lOj, 
to  ISj-.  without  land;  with  it, 
about  £l. 

Very  wretched,  rudely  built, 
— sometimes  without  doors; 
badly  thatched  with  straw  or 
potato  stalks.  Miserable  bed- 
steads, with  some  straw  and 
a filthy  blanket. 

The  cabins  are  generally  of 
a very  bad  description ; a 
dresser,  a table,  with  a few 
chairs,  constitute  the  funiituve 
of  the  best;  some  have  only  a 
stool.  Generally  bedsteads ; 
the  bedding,  in  many  in- 
stances, very  bad. 

Very  bad,  without  furniture, 
bedsteads  or  bedding,  except 
straw. 

The  houses  here  are  rather 
belter  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  but  are  badly 
furnished,  and  generally  kept 
very  dirty. 

Labour  is  sometimes  given 
by  cabin-liolders  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

There  is  usually  a fixed 
rent ; that  rent  is,  however, 
generally  paid  by  labour. 

The  rent  is  usually  paid  in 
labour  and  money. 

In  many  instances,  but  can- 
not say  as  to  the  number. 

I cannot  say;  it  is  seldom 
done  for  a continuance. 

There  are  at  least  11  cabins 
with  two  families  in  each. 

Cannot  say. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  deteriorated 
since  1815,  in  consequence  of 
the  prices  of  land  not  having- 
decreased  in  proportion  with 
those  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  also,  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  population. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

Deteriorated,  from  the  great 
increase  of  the  population, 

The  population  is  on  tlie  in- 
crease. 

Remarkably  peaceable,  with 
the  exception  of  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  tithes. 

Peaceable 

Never  disturbed  witliin  the  , 
memory  of  man. 

Rather  peaceable. 

None. 

There  is  not. 

None.  ; 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Six  public  houses  in  the 
parish.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Six.  It  does  not. 

One.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

There  are  five  public  houses; 
and  no  illicit  distillation  is 
carried  on  in  the  parish. 
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TulilKb,  Cree,  and  part  of 
Abbeysirowry  . . Pop. . 

Caharagh  . . Pop.  6,999. 

Creagh,  including  Skibberceu. 
Pop.  5.914. 

Durrus  Kilcrohatie. 
Pop.  9,606. 

Rev.  hf-  Poioer,  v.  p. 

Rev.  David  Dore,  p.  p. 

. Rev.  W.B.  M'Cartney. 

Rev.  E J.  Akock. 

Th6  immediate  landlords  oi 
cottages  or  cabins  are  those 
„|io  farm  or  rate  the  land 
from  the  head  landlords ; in  a 
word,  tliey  are  the  working 
farmers  of  (he  parish. 

Generally  poor  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

A cabin  with  land,  and  a 
rarity  it  is  in  this  part,  say 
anacre  of  land,  would  bring 
£2  lOr.  per  annum,  at  least; 
one  without  land  iPl. 

The  rent  of  cabins  with  a 
plot  of  ground,  such  a.s  stated 
to  Query  No.  1,  is  from  £l  5s. 
to£l  10s.  a-year,  independent 
of  the  ground  for  a potato  gar- 
den; the  rent  of  cabins  with- 
out a cabbage  garden,  about  £ 

Ill  the  country  £l  without 
land,  and  wiili  half  an  acre 
£2  2s. 

1 a-year. 

From  £l  to  £l  10^. 

Most  filthy,  smoky,  sooty 

riltiQiit  lock  ar  cover,  .1  laUcralile  dresser, 
h^n^s  roolulic'm^^^  is''occupiecl  b°y'’a  few 

tokee  ,S«Lr-"u.e 

luaw,  covered  with  a tallcted  blanket. 

These  cabins  are  of  mud, 
mortar,  and  stone,  and  fur- 
nished with  .nothing  but  what 
the  wretched  inhabitants  may 
have  of  their  own.  They  are 
not  supplied  with  bedsteads, 
and  as  to  comfortable  bedding, 
it  is  a thing  almost  unknown 
in  a labourer’s  cabin. 

Miserable  beyond  descrip- 
tion : I have  seen  farmers 
without  a table  or  a stool. 
They  are  frequently  without 
bedsteads;  and  plenty  of  straw 
is  not  universal. 

Several  of  them  are  of  the 
very  worst  description,  partly 
mud,  partly  stone-  In  some 
cases  they  may  have  a few 
j board.s  put  together  by  way  of 
a bedstead,  but  scarcely  in 
' anv  instance  have  they  a blan- 
ket. 

Labourers  hold  their  cabins 
on  condition  of  paying  rent  by 
their  labour;  of  cottiers  there 
are  few  or  none.  I am  not  awi 
ill  lieu  of  rent,  or  in  addition  to 
who  rents  a few  acres  of  grouiK 

No  other  condition.  No 
duty-labour  is  required. 

lie  that  duty -labour  is  required 
■ it : by  cottier  I mean  a person 
i from  the  farmer. 

They  pay  in  labour,  at  regu- 
lar wages.  I cannot  learn  that 
this  is  ever  done. 

In  general  it  is  usual  for  the 
cottier  tenants  to  hold  their 
lands  liable  to  duty-labour  in 
addition  to  a fixed  sum  as  their 
rent. 

111  90  instances  there  are  two 
families  living  in  the  same 
cabin,  and  11  instances  where 
three  families  reside  in  the  ; 
same  hovel. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  but  in  | 
five  instances. 

In  the  country  33  ; in  SUib- 
bereeii  one  cabin  contains  four 
familieSjiiine  cabins  have  three 
eacii,  and  39  two  each. 

1 have  no  means  of  ascertaiu- 
iiig  ; there  must  be  some. 

I am  in  this  parish  only  since 

I think  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  up  to  which 
period  the  labourers  received  a 
higher  rale  of  wage.s,  and  the 
farmers  were  enabled  to  give 
them  more  constant  employ- 
ment, wiillst  their  potato  gar- 
dens, thcsourceof  their  gene- 

Improved ; tlie  poor  people 
say  themselves  that  their  con  - 
dition has  deteriorated.  In- 

1 have  no  doubt  it  is  consi- 
derably deteriorated,  owing,  I 
conceive,  to  the  small  remune- 
rative price  for  every  article  of 
agricultural  produce.  Still, 
unquestionably, the  population 
has  increased. 

ral  support,  being  then  attended  to  by  their  wives  and  younger  children,  are  now  attended  to  by 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  other  general  employment.  The  population  I think  to  be  increasing. 

These  parislies  have  been 
most  iieaceable  since  179S, 
ami  will,  I hope,  continue  so. 

Very  peaceable. 

Disturbed  in  1821  and  1832, 
hut  at  other  times  very  peaceable, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  i 
were  administered  ; last  st 
tithe  meetings,  organized  h 
with  these  exceptions  it  has 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  when 
Whiteboyism  was  so  general 
n a few  cases  unlawful  oaths 
immer  there  were  several  anti- 
ly  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  ; 

1 been  very  peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings'  bank. 

None. 

None.  \ 

There  is  not. 

There  are  two  pawnbrokers’ 
shops,  unfortunately,  in  this  town,  ar 
other  town ; their  deaiings  are  almos' 
01  the  poor,  and  woe  be  to  those  that 
article  after  article  iroes.the  drunken 

None. 

k1  a great  curse  they  are  to  it,  or  any 
t exclusively  carried  on  with  the  lowest 
once  begin  to  have  recourse  to  them  ; 
husband,  the  extravagant  wife,  the  thU 

Two ; their  dealings  are  car- 
ried on  pretty  equally  with 
the  different  classes. 

ivish  chilli,  all  Hnd  a ready  mart  Ihcre. 

No. 

_ The  number  of  public  houses 
isl26;  the  number  of  houses 
where  whiskey  is  sold  pri- 
vately 10.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  here. 

About  six  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  is  not  known  iiere. 

33.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Eitherfmiror  five.  Tiiere  is 
no  illicit  distillatioa,  but  there 
are  a great  many  shebeen 
houses  scattered  through  the 
parish,  in  which  spirits  are 
sold  by  unlicensed  persons. 

2 AA 
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Durnis  Kilcrohane. 
Pop.  9,e06. 


Rev.  John  Kelcher,  u.  c.  c. 


Kilmoe  . . Pop.  6,889. 


Richard  Notler,  Esq.  j.  p. 


Kilmoe  . . Pop.  6,889. 


Lionel  J.  Fleming,  Esq.  j.  i 


■ Pop.  15,255. 


Rev.  Robert  Trail. 


In  many  instances  the  land-  | Respectable, 
lords  of  cabins  as  bad  as  any 
others  in  the  union,  are  indi- 
viduals of  considerable  pro-  

pertv,  with  a rental  of  several  hundreds  per  annum.  The 
landlords  of  the  cabins  occupied  by  the  lowest  description  of 
labourers  are  generally  the  most  comt'orlable  fanners. 


The  proprietors  of  the  lands. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
rish  may  be  held  under  mid- 
dle-men ; the  remainder  under 
head  landlords. 


Cabins  are  attached  to  land. 


According  to  the  description 
of  cabin,  say  £l  6s.  a-year. 


In  these  parishes  there  are 
not  many  cabins  without  some  | 

land  attached  to  them  ; of  the  few  to  which  no  land  

taclied,  for  some  no  rent  is  paid,  having  been  built,  by  the  occupants  themselves  or  by  their 
friend.s  for  them,  on  waste  land  to  which  the  proprietor  attached  no  value  ; of  those  cabins 
for  which  rent  is  paid,  some  are  rented  for  125.,  and  some  others  for  sums  that  vary  from 
that  to  £l  per  annum  ; those  to  whose  cabins  some  land  isattached,  pay  from  £l  to  £3  annually. 


There  are  few  cabins  williom 
land  attached  to  them ; ;i 
cabin  with  an  acre  of  ground 
may  average  £2  65. 


At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cabins  built  with  stone  walls, 

the  union  tlie  u-alls  of  those  cabins  nrc  of  nnd.tliatcKcil ; a few  of  .a  tad  ilcscription- 
joud  hut  Ecncrally  the  Mulls  .are  of  stone  Mostofthcmpmvidedwithawoodeiiucd- 
aiidelay.vetynidelypilcdup, and  present!  1 
ine  an  extremely  miilnished  appe 
mm  notonen  so  well  covered  a itli 


:well  vrovidodwith  bcd-clotlics. 


The  buiiding-s  are  of  stone, 
thatched  with  straw ; I think  never 
set  with  furniture;  the  high  price  of 
glass  operates  considerably  against 
their  comforts. 


]>lowQ  away,  us  to  pre^ 


litig.  •li.ey 


labourers,  hat  who  w< 


cron  have  over  enjoyed  such  a luxury ; indeed,  their  bedding  g 

= ,.s  clotlies  by  day ; the  Ibrnituro  of  sueli  cabins  at  &est  consists  of  a wooden  boneb.  perhaps  n 

nc  or  twoindisponsabla  culinary  utensils;  very  many  of  these  cabins  are  destitute  of  such  a fence  at  tlieentr; 
1 rare,  glass  is  of  course  iiiiUc  cut  of  the  question.  So  destitute  of  comfortable  bedding  are  very  many,  not 
■Olid  class  of  larraers,  that  ulien  called  on  to  visit  the  sick  1 Imve  found  that  the  blankets  "ailt.  wiiti 
JT  the  occasioD,  lost  the  pride  ' ""  '• 


They  are  generally  built  witfi 
stone  and  mud,  and  are  miser- 
ably furnished.  Few  have 
bedsteads  or  bedding. 

Isleads,  properly  so  called,  .at  all; 

; generally  consists  of  straw,  a pair 


broken 

ICC  as  may  be  called  .a< 
ily  of  those  whom  we 
quilt,  will;  which  I saw  tlic  sick  pi 
ion  of  having  it  made  known,  even  t 


Of  labourers,  properly  sol  Rent  only.  I I think  not  usual ; it  some- 

railed,  labour  is  irenemllv  renuired  1 1 limes  happens, 

in  lieu  of  rent ; it  is  differeutwith  that  description  of  farmer  whom  1 have  stated  to  be  no  better  thau  a labourer, 
for,  in  addition  to  his  rent,  he  is  obliged  to  give  labour  whenever  the  landlord  chooses  to  call  on  him  ; he 
dare  not  refuse,  such  ate  tire  landlord’s  powers  of  oiinoyauoe,  andof  which,  in  too  many  instances,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  when  provoked;  when  a farm  becomes  unoccupied  those  who  occupy  the  next  farms 
are  invariably  obliged  to  cultivate  it,  and  receive  for  their  labour  no  compensation  whatever. 

Frequently  they  are  held  on 
. condition  of  payment  in  work. 
Duty-labour,  if  distinct  from 
payment  in  work,  is  not 
usual. 

The  instances  must  be  few, 
I can  recollect  none ; of  coiu  se 
I don’t  suppose  the  question 
to  include  those  cases  in  which 

Very  few. 

The  instances  must  be  very 
few  indeed. 

In  very  few. 

a son  or  daughter,  wlien  married,  may  remain  with  wife 
or  husband,  in  his  or  her  father’s  house,  for  a year  or  so. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  been  worse 
since  the  peace  than  it  is  now, 

Much  better.  Population 
increasing. 

Considerably  improved  since 
1822,  when  I first  was  ae-. 
quainted  with  it.  In  every 
respect  increasing. 

If  the  question  applies  gene- 
rally, I would  say  improved, 
and  most  certainly  so  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The 
population  on  the  increase, 
diminished  by  occasional  emi- 
gration, however. 

but  I understand  it  is  much  worse  now  than  it  was  in  1815 ; 
rents  have  not  been  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  that  prices 
have  fallen  ; the  cultivation  of  flax  was  then  much  at- 
tended to.  even  by  the  poorest,  and  brouglit  a reinune- 
ratina'  price : hiffh  rents,  which  couid  be  paid  then,  are 

now  ruining  the  farmer,  and  when  the  farmer  is  in  beggary,  the  labourer’s  condition 
must,  of  necessity,  be  deteriorated.  The  population  has  increased  considerably. 

I understand  it  has  been 
peaceable,  with  the  exception 

j Disturbedfroml821  tolS23.  j Very  much  in  1821,  1822.  j 

The  parish  is  generally  es- 
tremely  peaceable ; last  year  tha 
priests  and  demagogues  excited  the 
most  alarming  disturbances,  which 
yielded  alone  to  military  force; 
tithes  were  the  ostensible  motive. 

of  some  disturbance,  arising  out  of  some  tithe  exaction,  in  1822;  it  was  speedily 
suppressed : I was  not  in  the  country  at  the  time,  but  I am  told  no  outrages 
were  committed,  nor  any  other  violations  of  the  laws  either,  with  the  exception 
of  some  illegal  oaths  administered,  and  some  nocturnal  meetings. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  these  parishes. 

None. 

No. 

There  is  unhappily  nothing 
of  the  kind,  nor  do  I think  it 
ill  the  range  of  possibility  to 
establish  one. 

There  are  not,  but  there  is  one 

in  the  neighbouringtuwnof  Bautry; 

None. 

No. 

We  are  fortunately  free  from 

is  with'the  labourer,  and  poorest  clGScviptioii  of  farmers,  that  tlie  pawnbrokers  deal ; few  deal  with  them  a 
all,  and  I believe  in  no  case  except  in  that  nf  the  greatest  necessity,  as,  for  instance,  to  procure  food,  or  fo: 
the  purpose  of  making  up  £1  or  Ids,  for  the  landlord,  to  prevent  the  cow  or  the  pig  from  being  canted. 


There  are  hut  four  licensed 
public  houses,  but  spirituous 
liquors  are  retailed  occasion- 
ally in  at  least  some  20  cabins. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail, and  I understand  never 
existed  in  Ihess  parishes. 


Seven.  No  illicit  distillation 
ever  known  in  this  parish. 


I believe  six.  No. 


Ad  infinitum.  Illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail. 
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Skull  . . Pop-  15,255. 

Brigoon  . . Pop.  9.169. 

Clondelane  . . Pop.  1,585. 

Fermoy,  iuchidino;  Town. 
Pop.  S,6S)0. 

Itev.  James  Bairy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  Graves,  d.  d.* 

Mathias  Hendloy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Thomas  Parrott,  Esq.  j.  p.| 

^They~are  the  middle-men; 
and  their  poor  tenants  who 
sublet  to  labourers,  who,  in 
tuin,  work  out  the  rent  in 
seasons  of  hurry. 

The  farmers  generally  let  out 
the  cottages,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  labourers. 

Generally  farmers. 

Farmers. 

With  land,  the  cabins  are 
seldom  taken  into  account; 
without  land,  a cabin  and  small 
kitchen  garden  lets  for  £2, 
or  thereabouts. 

A cabin,  without  land,  is 
£l  5r.  per  annum;  a cabin, 
wiili  about  10  perches  of  laud, 
is  about  £2  lOr. 

£l  10.^.  witha  small  cabbage 
garden. 

£l  lOi.  to  £2  per  aiimim. 

Those  buildings  are,  in 

Eewral.of  stone  auJ  mud;  Id  some 
instances,  a chimney  and  cross  wall 
covered  with  reeds  or  clods,  or  po- 
tato stems;  iu  many  cases,  heatli 
or  ferns;  very  few  have  straw  for 
bedding,  heath  or  mountain  gra.ss 
bong  the  substitute.  No  bedsteads, 
and  o)i!y  few  have  the  luxury  of  a 
bad  blanket. 

The  walls  are  generally  con- 
structed of  tempered  day  and 
rushes;  and  the  roofs  of  home  grown 
timber,  and  straw,  Furniture  is 
very  bad,  generally  not  exceeding 
one  bedsteiid,  camp  shaped,  timbered 
on  one  side  next  the  wall,  anil  on 
the  outer  roof;  a table,  two  chairs, 
home  made,  and  one  or  two  pots; 
generally  the  whole  family  sleep  in 
one  bed,  even  to  the  number  of  six. 

The  cabins  in  general  are 
very  bad,  mud  walls,  and 
thatched  roofs  ; the  furniture 
of  the  worst  description.  They 
are  generally  supplied  witli 
one  bedstead,  the  bedding 
anything  but  comfortable;  stn 
and  the  bed-clothes  so  scanty,  1 
iu  the  day  time  is  used  to  assist 

Cabin.s  in  general  very  bad, 
mud  walls,  and  thatched  roofs, 
and  frequently  in  bad  repair; 
furniture  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  beds  and  bed- 
steads. 

aw  principally  used  as  bedding, 
;liat  the  rvretched  apparel  worn 
; as  covering  at  night. 

The  rent  is  commonly  named, 
it  is  required  in  work  when 
wanted  by  the  landlord,  and 
the  deficiency  must  be  made 
up  in  money  or  value.  There 
are  many  instances  of  duty-lab 

There  is  no  duty-labour ; 
but  the  rents,  as  above,  are 
stopped  out  of  the  wages  of 
labourers. 

our  in  addition. 

Labourers  who  hold  cabins 
under  farmers  generally  pay 
by  labour  at  8d.  per  day, 
! £l  10s.  for  the  cabin,  and 
about  £'o  5s.  for  a statute  acre 
of  potato  garden  manured. 

No  duty-labour  in  addition 
to  rent.  A cottier  taking  a 
; house  and  garden,  agrees  to 
work  for  hi.s  landlord  at  a cer- 
tain rate  till  the  rent  is  paid 
olF. 

To  answer  this  precisely,  . 
would  be  a task  that  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  intend  to  impose  on  a 
clergyman,  who  may  have  many 
duties  to  attend  to ; I estiinafo 
them  at  1,000,  and  I think  I am 
not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  the  country  part  there  are 
none;  in  the  houses  in  town, 
of  course,  several  families  live 
in  the  same  building ; but 
each  in  a separate  room. 

I believe  in  several  instances. 

I cannot  say  for  all  the  time, 
asicame  here  in  1830 ; since 
that,  I find  the  poor  in  rather 
a deteriorated  state  as  to  food 
and  clothing.  Taking  into 
account  emigrants,  with  other 
incidental  circumstances,  I be- 
lieve the  population  is  less. 

The  small  farmers  are  said 
to  be  worse,  iu  consequence  of 
the  diminished  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  the  la- 
bourers are  said  to  be  not  so 
much  affected  by  this  change, 
as  their  wages  iiave  not  been 
proportionably  reduced.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  is 
worse  than  in  1815.  No  ilecreasu 
in  the  population,  but  a decrease  in 
employmenf,  and  in  the  expeuciiturc 
of  money ; the  low  prices  of  the 
past  year  liave  disheartened  the 
fanners,  and  paralyzed  their  exer- 
tions ; of  course,  they  do  not  om- 
plov,  nor  can  they  afford  to  employ, 
as  many  hands  as  they  formerly 
did  in  making  improveinents,  &c., 
in  their  farms. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  in  this  parish  is  wor.se  than 
in  1815,  the  expenditure  of 
money  being  mucli  less.  The 
population  not  decreasing; 
broken  farmers  and  idlers 
flock  to  this  town,  because  it 
affords  some  shelter,  and 
chance  of  employment,  beyond 
other  places. 

I have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  place  more  peaceable 
than  this  since  1830 ; in  tithe 
agitation  even,  there  were  no 
outrages  worth  remark,  and  i 
that  must  not  be  borne  with  at 

Very  peaceable,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  anti-tithe 
meetings  in  July,  1832. 

none  of  any  other  nature 
. all  times. 

Peaceable ; ibr  which  we 
may  thank  our  having  a good 
garrison  in  the  barracks  of 
Fermoy,  and  a few  excellent 
police. 

Always  peaceable. 

None  in  this  parish. 

There  is  none;  but  there  is 
a loan  fund,  which  is  found 
to  be  beneficial. 

No  savings’  bank  in  this 
parish ; one  in  Fermoy  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  even  some 
who  are  public  beggars,  are 
contributors. 

There  is  a saving.?’  bank,  in 
which  a large  sum  has  been 
invested,  chiefly  by  farmers, 
labourers,  and  servants,  but  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  parish, 
many  of  the  depositors  living 
several  miles  off. 

None. 

One ; with  the  working 
classes  and  downwards  ; there 
are  sometimes  (butseldom)  re- 
spectable shopkeepers  obliged 

None. 

to  borrow  from  him. 

Threeex  tensive  pawnbrokers : 

ill  this  parish  their  dealings  are  with 
the  lowest  classes,  but  their  trade 
is  with  a large  district  beyond  this 

13  retailers  of  spirits.  I am 
now  four  years  in  the  parish 
and  I have  never  heard  of  a 
private  distillery  ; I am  sure  it 
does  not  exist. 

About  55  in  the  town,  none 
out  of  it.  I understand  illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail  in 
this  parish. 

Four  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail 
in  this  parish. 

as  large  a q 

Spirits  are  sold  in  this  parish 
in  56  houses,  of  tiie.se  40  are 
regular  publicans ; the  sale 
of  spirits  has  increased  to 
. such  a degree,  that  many  sell 
uantity  of  spirits  as  malt  liquor. 
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Marshalstown  . . Pop.  2,566. 

Nathlash  and  Kildorrory. 
Pop. . 

Ballyclouffh  andDrumdowney. 
Pop.  4,016. 

Castiemagner  . . Pop.  2,853 

Rev.  Thomas  Forrcsl. 

Rev.  Thomas  Townshenel. 

Rev.  John  Chaster. 

Sir  Wm.  Wrixon  Beechar,'Qaj^ 

The  entire  of  this  parish  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  of  Kingston, 
except  a small  portion,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Small  farmers. 

Generally  small  fanners. 

Middle-men  generally. 

A cabin  without  land  is  ge- 
nerally set  for  £l  10.?.,  and 
with  a small  cabbage-garden 
brings  £'2. 

Between  10^.  and  £2 

each  cabin,  which  has  gene- 
raily  a small  plot  of  ground 
for  a garden  attached  to  it. 

£2  2?.  with  a cabbage-gar- 
den,  £l  li.  without. 

A cabin  with  a small  cab- 
bage garden  is  generalij 
charged  £l  1«. ; if  the  garrieii 
be  large,  and  the  cabin  a bel- 
termost  one,  about  £2. 

Mud-built  cottages,  geiieriilly 
not  hairiarge  enough  for  the 
family,  and  furnished  with  a 
table,  two  or  three  chairs,  a 
pot  for  boiling  potatoes,  and  a 
camp  bedstead,  boarded  at 
one  side  and  on  the  top,  in 
which  all  the  family  generally 
sleep. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
mud;  without  furuituie;  the 
bedding  is  very  bad. 

1 

1 

Generally  of  mud  walls,  and 
very  indilferently  furnished  ; 
but  some  cabins  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  few 
years  on  a very  improved 
scale,  the  first  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  foundation  built  < 
in  the  windows,  giving  them  : 
ap))earance;  they  are  also  dece 

Mud  walls  and  ihalched' 
damp,  dirty,  dark,  and  un- 
comfortable in  all  respects, 
Bedsteads  and  bedding  very 
rare. 

)f  stone,  and  glaaed  sashes 
1 civilized  and  comfortable 
ntly  furnished. 

Sometimes  the  rent  is  com- 
pounded lor  by  labour  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  potato- 
garden. 

Generally  they  work  out  the  ■ 
rent. 

With  all  small  lanners  duty- 
labour  (generally  at  Qd.  per 
day)  is  given  in  part  payment 
of  rent,  the  balance  in  cash  ; 
the  practice  is  very  general. 

Laliourers  in  general  hold 
tlieir  houses  liy  a yeai-ly  aj;reenieDt 
to  give  their  labour  at  a eerlain  rats 
per  day  as  a set-off  against  the  mi 
of  the  house  and  of  a potato  gardes 
which  they  are  to  set  in  some  oari 

oI  liie  larniLT's  land,  and  winch  la  to  be  manured  ia  a inaiiner  specified  in  the  agreement 

; the  difference  to  be  paid  in  money. 

I cannot  say  positively,  but 
my  conviction  is  each  family 
has  a separate  cabin. 

Very  many. 

In  57  instances;  of  these 
there  are  two  houses  with  four 
families  in  each,  three  with  , 
three,  and  52  with  two. 

In  20  instances. 

My  impression  is  that  ihe 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
is  much  improved. 

Deteriorated,  from  the  low 
prices.  The  population  has 
increased  very  much. 

Invariably  improved  where 
itidiistry  and  sobriety  prevail. 
Population  decidedly  increas- 

Rather  improving;  fewer 
houses  without  chimneys; 
clothing  improved ; more 
bakers’  and  grocers’  and  huck- 
sters’shops;  carts  and  ploughs 
of  a better  description.  I’he 
population  increased  consi- 
derably in  the  interval  between 
the  two  last  census. 

The  parish  of  Marshalslown 
hns  been  quite  peaceable  for 
the  period  alluded  to. 

This  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, except  some  factious 
fighting. 

i 

Very  peaceable,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  last  year,  when  my 
parishioners  were  instigated  to 
join  in  the  general  expression 
of  hostility  to  tithe  which  per- 
vaded the  province. 

It  partook  of  the  general 
disturbance  in  1821  and  1822,  also 
of  ihe  agitation  last  year,  but  nut  is 
so  great  a degree  as  neiglibouriiif 
parishes;  ail  church-rates  were  paii 
ill  if  lip  to  the  present  year;  tithes 
also,  1 believe. 

There  are  no  societies  of  the 
description  alluded  to  in  the 
parish. 

No  savings’  bank. 

No  savings’  bank:  one  at 
Mallow,  five  miles  from  Bal- 
lyclough. 

None  nearer  than  Malloi', 
about  eight  Irish  miles  from 
the  centre  of  this  parish ; but 
I know  of  but  one  or  two 
contributions  from  hence. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers : one  at 
Mallow. 

No. 

Onlv  one  public  house.  Illi- 
cit distillation  does  not  prevail. 

There  are  sixteen  public 
houses:  many  cottagers  alons 
the  road  sell  spirits  by  the 
glass.  No  illicit  distillation 
that  I know  of. 

None,  except  in  the  village 
of  Ballyclough,  in  whicli  there 
are  seven.  No  illicit  distilla- 

Seven.  Illicit  distillation 

does  not  prevail. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Baronies  Duhailow,  Fermoy. 


Clonfert  . • Pop.  14,644. 

Clonfert,  including  New- 
market and  Kaiiturk. 
Pop.  14,644. 

1 Cloumeen  and  Rosskeen. 
Pop. . 

, Clonmeen  and  Kilcorney. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  John  Orpen. 

^ St.  Leger  Aldworth,  Esq. 

Pierce  Poxoer,  Esq.  j.  v. 

Rev.  Miles  Bourke,  p.  p. 

Working  farmers. 

j 

Farmers  and  occupiers  of 
land  are  generally  the  land- 
lords of  the  working  classes 
in  villages  and  small  towns; 
the  persons  taking  lots  of 

Farmers. 

Generally  farmers.’ 

building  ground  on  leases  have  in  many  instances  sub-  I 

divided,  and  erected  cabins  for  the  labouring  classes.  | 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin  is 
about  £l  10s. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  without 
land,  is  mostly  from  10^.  to 
£1  a-year,  according  to  its  ! 
perfection  as  a building;  that  i 
with  land  attached  is  generally  1 

Rent,  with  a cabbage  garden,  , 
about  £l  10^. ; without  a 
small  garden,  about  £i. 

£l  lOi.,  with  land  for  four 
or  five  cwt.  of  cabbages. 

from  £l  to  £L  10^.,  or  perhaps  to  £2,  in  proportion  ’ 
to  the  extent,  perfection,  and  quality  of  the  land. 

The  cabins  are  of  a most 
miserable  description,  wretch- 
edly supplied  with  any  con-  : 
veniences,  in  general  pervious  1 
to  the  rain  and  wind;  many  i 
of  them  have  no  flues  for  ' 
smoke.  Very  many  have  no  ' 
bedsteads;  and  several  use  ; 
their  wet  garments  of  the  day 

Labourers’  cabins  are  gene- 
rally thatched  with  straw 
or  rushes,  mud  walls,  and 
wooden  chimneys;  but  in 

Mud  walls,  badly  built,  and 
badly  furnished ; and  bad 
beds. 

The  buildings  are  of  a very 
bad  descri|)tion ; generally 
mud  walls  ; very  little  fur- 
niture. Generally  one  bed- 
stead of  some  kind  ; very  little 
bedding,  and  very  bad  in 
general. 

some  instances  the  walls  are  stc 
’The  bedding  is  generally  straw, 
some  cases  laid  on  a wooden  fr 

me,  with  stone  chimneys. 
, laid  on  the  floor  ; but  in 
atne  or  bedstead. 

for  their  covering  at  night. 

Labourers  pay  lor  their  ca- 
bins and  potato  gardens  by 
labour,  at  a cheap  rate. 

In  many  instances  it  is  sfi-  ■ 
pulated  to  give  a certain 
number  of  clays'  labour  in 
lieu  of  rent  of  cabin  and 

Labourers  hold  their  laud 
and  cabins  upon  no  con- 
ditions but  rent,  or  labour  in 
lieu  thereof. 

For  rent  only. 

In  very  many  instances. 

In  many  instances,  particu- 
larly in  the  towns,  two  fa- 
milies, sometimes  move,  reside 
in  the  same  cabin;  but  I 
cannot  describe  the  number 
accurately. 

Several  families  reside  in 
the  same  house,  but  cannot 
say  how  many. 

Very  few. 

In  some  respects  I would 
say  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor;  in  otlier  re- 
spects the  contrary : I think  the 
people  are  generally  better  clad  than 
fiirmerly  ; Put  1 fear  the  cheapness 
of  raw  spirits  has  been,  and  islikely 
to  be,  must  injurious  to  them  : if  the 
present  depression  in  agricultural 
produce  continues  there  will  be  a 
deplorable  diminution  of  employ- 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  rather  improved, 
chiefly  since  the  Government 
works  in  rnati-inalung  were 
commenced  in  1822,  and  much 
more  since  the  tithe  compo- 
sition in  1826,  which  proved 
a stimulus  to  improvements 
in  agriculture. 

General  condition  improv- 
ing; people  are  belter  dad, 
and  improving  in  their  diet. 
Population  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of 
the  poor,  in  my  opinion,  is 
slationary,  with  occasional 
changes  for  the  worse  in 
cases  of  bad  seasons,  bad 
crops,  and  low  prices.  The 
population  vastly  increasing. 

The  parish  has  partaken  of 
the  general  insubordination  of 
the  period,  but  is  now  trau- 
quil. 

The  oitly  disturbance  in  this 
parish,  since  that  of  1821  and  1822, 
was  the  auti-tithe  conspiracy  last 
year,  whicli,  in  this  parish,  did  not  ^ 
life,  as  the  tithe-owners  did  not  pres 
remains  to  be  ascertained  what  loss  c 
when  they  come  to  sue  for  the  nmou: 

Some  disturbances  took  place 
in  the  years  1822  and  1823. 

We  had  some  incursions 
from  the  Wliiteboys,  or  Rock- 
ites;  but  I have  been  pretty 
successful  in  |)i'eserving  the 
people  from  the  iulection. 

;o  to  the  extent  of  tlie  loss  of 
IS  for  their  (ietiianOs ; but  it 
if  property  they  have  sufivred 
nt  of  arrears  due.  : 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
in  the  parish ; I endeavoured 
to  establish  one  some  years 
ago,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up  for  want  of  support. 

Tltere  is  no  savings’  bank 
in  this  parish;  one  was  esta- 
blished in  1826,  but,  no  small 
deposits  being  made,  was  sub- 
sequently dissolved.  ! 

None. 

No. 

There  is  one  pawnbroker  in 
Kaulurk,  whose  dealings  are 
almost  entirely  with  the  lowest 
class  of  the  poor. 

There  is  a pawn-office  in 
Ktmturk,  not  much  re.sorted 
to;  the  little  biisitiess  done 

None. 

No. 

there  is  with  the  poorer  classes  of  tradesmeu. 

There  are  about  30  public 
houses  in  this  portion  of  the 
parish,  the  number  having 
been  doubled  within  a few 
years.  No  illicit  distillation. 

In  Newmarket  there  are  20 
licensedpublicaiis,and  inKan- 
turk  30.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion in  this  parish  or  district.  . 

Five  in  this  parish.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

Six.  No. 
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Clonfert  . . Pop.  14,644. 

Cullen  . . Pop.  5,636. 

Dromtariffe  . . Pop.  5,926. 

Dromtariffe,  Cullen,  and  K,il. 
meen  . . Pop.  19,884. 

Rev.  J.  Beechinor,  v.e. 

John  Leader,  Jun.  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Quinlan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Bevan. 

Struggling  farmers,  who  con- 
trive to  lessen  their  own  rents 
by  recpiiring  too  much  of  the 
labourers. 

Persons  occupying  farms  of 
from  20  to  200  acres. 

Mostly  farmers  or  middle- 

The  occupying  fanners  of  the 
country. 

Cabins,  without  land,  britig 
from  £l  5s.  to  £l  10s. ; and 
those  with  a small  piece  of 
land,  or  cabbage  garden,  £2 
yearly. 

£l  10^.  'for  a cabin,  with 
cabbage  plot  attached. 

The  general  rent  of  cabins, 
without  turf  or  any  privilege, 

; with  farmers’  labourers, 
with  turf  and  liberty  of  pig, 
£2. 

those  matters  increase  or  its 
supplied,  as  also  the  house  bi 

From  £l  lOi.  to  £2  lOj, ; 
for  the  latter  sum  would  beiirovidui 
a good  house ; to  every  house  thew 
are  generally  advantages  attached, 
such  as  kitchen  garden,  the  use  of  a 
bog,  tlie  liberty  of  a pig  or  geese; 
sen  the  rent,  according  as  they  sre 
iiiig  a good  or  a bad  ouc. 

These  eabins  consist  mostly 
of  mud  walls,  without  any  fur- 
niture but  a small  table  and  a 
few  pots.  They  contain  neither 
bedsteads  nor  good  night 
covering;  and  are  generally 
covered  with  heath,  green 
rushes,  or  sods,  straw  being 
scarce  here. 

The  walls  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  mud  or  claj’,  and, 
in  general,  are  supplied  with 
bedsteads;  but  the  clothing 
scanty  in  many  instances. 

Made  of  the  very  wor.st  ma- 
terial.s,  mud,  witli  hardly  any 
covering  of  thatcii : as  to  fur- 
niture, almost  none ; some 
obliged  to  eat  off  the  floor, 
and  to  lie  on  the  floor. 

in  a majority  of  cases  it 

They  seldom  consist  of  more 
than  the  walls  and  roof,  with 
a partition  wall  to  separate  the 
kitchen  and  room,  when  the 
labourer  has  the  misfortune  of 
dealing  with  a farmer,  who  sel- 
dom fulfils  his  agreement wiih 
his  labourer ; as  to  furniture, 
s of  the  very  worst  de.scriptioD. 

There  is  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired in  this  parish  ; the 
rent  is  paid  in  money  or  la- 
bour, ^ 

On  condition  that  they  shall 
pay  the  rent  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
per  day  with,  or  Sd.  per  day 
without,  diet,  which  is,  of 
course,  in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  labourer  holds  his  cabin 
from  year  to  year : those  em- 
ployed by  farmers  are  bound 
to  work  out  the  rent  ; this  is 
the  only  duty  required. 

Some  pay  in  money,  others 
by  labour,  and  some  by  both. 

The  instances  are  numerous ; 
their  inability  to  support  or 
fui'nish  separate  houses  ren- 
ders it  unavoidable. 

I am  not  aware  that  many 
instances  of  this  sort  exist  in 
this  parish ; I know  of  no 
such  case  in  my  vicinity. 

There  are  several  houses  in 
the  parish  having  two  families 
living  in  them;  but  it  is  not 
general. 

It  sometimes  occurs,  but  not 
generally. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 

every  day  deteriorating, because  the 
means  of  the  farmers  are  diminish- 
ing, owing  to  the  exorbitant  rents 
and  heavy  taxes,  and  therefore  tliey 
cannot  aflbrd  to  employ  the  poor. 

more  provident,  and  a stronger  des 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  warm 
nltiire  for  their  houses ; moreovei 
has  proved  the  necessity  of  clenii 
habits  whicli  it  is  to  be  lioped  wil 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  been  decidedly 
improving  since  1815,  but  more  par- 
1 ticulavly  since  1823,  at  which  time 
j the  formation  of  roads  was  begun, 
1 and  considerable  employment  ai- 

I forded : the  halhts  of  the  people  are 
ire  prevails  to  obtain  the  comforts  and 
i clothing  by  day  and  night,  and  fur- 
•,  the  epiidemic,  which  raged  in  1832, 
itiness  and  warmth,  and  has  inspired 

II  operate  beneficially. 

I perceive  a great  improve- 
ment in  my  parish  since  my 
commencement  with  it:  I am 
glad  to  say  1 was  able  to  raise 
iny  chapel  from  a hut  to  a de- 
cent place  of  worship;  it  is 
now,  instead  of  mud,  a stone 
wall,  and  slated  with  ton  slat 
only  resident  proprietor  and  his 
donations,  enabled  me  to  go  tl 

Gradually  improving. 

e;  and  this  I owe  to  our 
! workmen,  who,  by  their 
iroiigh  the  same. 

The  people  of  this  parisli 
were  much  disaffected  in  the 
year  1822,  when  the  infatuated 
peasantry  came  in  collision 
with  the  military. 

It  was  in  1822  and  1823. 

Peaceable,  only  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  anti-tithe  meet- 
ings in  the  j'ear  1832. 

Quite  peaceable,  with  Iheex- 
ception  of  the  anli-lithe  meet- 
ings in  the  year  1832. 

We  have  neither  savings’ 
bank  nor  benefit  society  in  the 
parish. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

None.  " 

I rejoice  to  be  able  to  stale 
that  we  are  not  cursed  with 
any  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  the 
parish. 

Not  one. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  about  15  licensed 
public  houses  in  town,  and 
about  six  private  ones  in  the 
remote  part.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation. 

There  are  three  houses  li- 
censed for  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors.  No  illicit  distillation 
prevails. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
public  houses.  Illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail. 

I cannot  say. 
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Kanturk  . . Pop.  14,644. 

Kilbrin  and  Li.scarrol. 
Pop.  about  5,723. 

Kilmeen  . . Pop.  8,322. 

Kilshaiiiek. . Pop.  8,057. 

Rev.  J.  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Wrixon. 

Rev.  John  Naughtin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  p.  p. 

persons  who  hold  small 
farms. 

Farmers  generally:  almost 
every  farmer  has  one  or  more 
on  his  land,  as  he  may  think 
will  answer  his  purpose. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  rent  for  cabins,  with  only 
a cabbage  garden,  is  from 
£1  IOj.  to  £2;  if  more  ground 
be  attached  to  it,  it  becomes  a 
separate  agreement,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  ground 
and  quantity  attached. 

£l  without  a garden,  and 
£l  10s.  if  a garden  be  added, 
say  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

1 

The  rent  of  cabins  with  land, 
varies  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  cabin  and  the 
quality  of  the  land;  from  £4 
to  £5  is  usually  paid  for  a 
cabin  and  acre,  and  £l  10s. 
for  a cabin  without  laud.  ' 

Cabins  with  ground  suffi- 
cient for  300  of  cabbages,  £2 ; 
without  any  ground,  £l  10s. 

Miserable  hovels,  with  mud 
walls,  and  badly  thatched. 
Destitute  both  of  bedsteads 
and  bedding. 

The  walls  clay:  the  roof, 
thatched ; both  often  bad.  ' 
The  bedding,  straw  for  the 
most  part ; the  furniture 
wretched,  and  bedsteads  not 
much  ill  use;  blankets  very 
scarce. 

The  cabins  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  badly 
roofed  and  badly  thatched, 
without  bedstead  or  bedding, 
almost  without  exception. 

Mud  walls  : funiiture,  a pot, 
basket,  and  a stool.  No  bed- 
steads nor  bedding,  but  their 
daily  clothes. 

They  hold  their  cabins  at  a 
yearly  rent,  which  they  usually 
pay  by  labour  at  6d.  per  day 
if  dieted,  if  not,  8rf. 

On  a settlement  of  accounts, 
the  farmer  charges  foe  his  laud  and 
house,  and  gives  credit  io  the  la- 
bourer for  his  earnings,  and  then 
pays  the  difference  in  money.  Un- 
less this  be  called  duty-lal)our  it  is 

The  general  conditions  on 
which  labourers  hold  their 
cabins  and  land  are,  that  they 
give  labour  in  lieu  of  rent, for 
which  labour  they  are  allowed 
6d.  per  day  with  diet. 

In  general  they  pay  for  their 
cabins  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  labour. 

In  the  country  parts  of  this 
parish  all  families,  however 
poor,  have  (as  fur  as  I know) 
cabins  to  themselves  singly: 
but  in  this  town  there  are 
several  instances  of  two  familie 

The  precise  number  is  not  ■ 
known:  this  custom  is  com- 
mon in  villages  and  small 
towns. 

!S  occupying  one  cabin. 

Two  families  reside  in  the 
same  house  in  100  instances. 

35. 

Though  the  population 
seems  to  be  increasing,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  not 
bettered. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  much 
in  the  same  state,  but  it  ought 
to  be  something  better,  since 
the  price  of  provisions  has 
fallen  in  a greater  degree  than 
the  labourer’s  wages.  The 
population  is  increasing,  as  ; 
appears  by  the  last  return. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  stationary,  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Deteriorated  in  every  re- 
spect. The  population  is  in- 
creasing in  this  parish. 

1 have  resided  here  only  two 
years,  ancl  during  tliat  time  this 
parish  is  remar kablypeaceuble,and 
I am  informtrl  that  it  enjoyeil  a 
similar  tranquillity  since  1815,  ex- 
cept the  year  1822,  when  the  Rockite 
system  prevailed. 

Peaceable  generally : in  1821 
and  1822  it  was  disturbed,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  Soutli  of  Ire-  I 
land;  also  a good  deal  of  excite-  I 
meat  has  prevailed  for  the  last  year  I 
or  two  about  tithes,  but  was  never  1 
attended  by  any  injury  to  property  o 

It  has  been  in  a notoriously 
disturbed  state  during  part  of 
that  time,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
tithe  system. 

r iiidivitliiab. 

Always  peaceable. 

None  whatever. 

None:  the  nearest  savings’ 
bank  is  in  the  town  of  Mal- 
low, distant  about  eight  miles. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  one  pawnbrokers’ 
shop  here,  and  its  dealing  is 
chieflywith  the  lower  classes. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  24  public  houses, 
hut  no  illicit  distillation  that 
1 am  aware  of. 

In  Kilbiin  live  only,  in  Lis- 
carrol  10,  where  there  is  a 
small  town,  which  vvill  ac- 
count for  the  number  being 
greater  than  in  Kilbrin,  where 
the  population  is  considerably 
more.  Illicit  distillation  does  r 
discovered,  nor  is  it  known  to  e 

Spirituous  liquors  are  re- 
tailed only  in  six  public 
houses  in  rny  ];atish.  There 
is  no  illicit  distillation  in  it. 

lot  prevail ; it  has  not  been 
:xjst,  if  it  do  prevail- 

' Nine.  No  illicit  distiliatiua 
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Mallow  . . Pop.  9,904. 

Newmarket  , . Pop.  14,644. 

Ballyhooley  and  Killathy. 
Pop. 

Castletownroche,  Bridgetown 
and  Kilcummer . Pop.  5,42o,' 

Mr.  James  Gallaher. 

Menus  O'Keeffe,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Butler. 

Lieut.-Gen.  A.  Grove  Annesley, 

Generally  the  head  landlords. 

Poor  farmers,  who  employ 
the  tenants  as  labourers,  in 
which  way  they  make  sure  of 
as  inucli  work  as  will,  at  all 
events,  pay  for  their  con  acre, 
house,  milk,  &c. 

Common  farmers,  renting 
farms  of  20  to  40  acres. 

Farmers. 

The  40i.  freehold  franchise 
existing  in  the  borough  of 
Mallow,  the  rent  of  cabins  is 

Cabins,  wilh  a cabbage  gar- 
den, from  £l  to  £i  10s., 
with  liberty  of  pigs  anil  geese, 
&c.,  on  the  grass. 

From £2  to  £-lwithoutland. 

Rent,  without  land,  in  the 
country,  £1  10s.  per  annum; 
in  the  village  £2  2s. 

to  draw  any  general  deduction  : 
circumstances,  would  bring  fir 
year,  to  enable  the  tenant  to  sw 

houses  (for  many  ol  them  arej  or  cabins  which,  under  other 
im  £2  to  £5  per  annum,  are  set  for  from  5s.  to  £1  the 
ear  to  a yearly  value  of  £2  over  the  rent  reserved. 

In  the  town  the  walls  are 
composed  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar, generally  lofted,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  thatched  roofs; 
in  the  country  parts  of  the 
parish  the  walls  are  of  clay. 
There  is  one  bedstead  (often  mo 
ding  of  the  poorer  classes  is  o 
day-clothe.s  being  often  obligi 

Generally  mud  walls,  thatch- 
ed:' furniture  their  own,  very 
middling. 

re)  ill  every  cabin  ; but  the  bed- 
f an  inferior  description,  their 
id  to  assist  for  ihis  purpose. 

Sloiie-bnilt,  with  mud  mor- 
tar; furnished  with  a table, 
two  or  tliree  chairs  or  stools, 
with  straw  or  chalFheds,  wood- 
en bedsteads,  &c. 

Generally  stone,  tliatched 
with  straw.  Usually  bed- 
steads, with  straw  beds. 

The  question  does  not  apply 
in  this  parish. 

rents,  otherwise  he  will  not  take;  hu 
cuustunl  employmeBt,  (ivhich  is  not  ah 
sufficient  to  pay  for  house  and  garden 
wealthy  resident  man  they  are  emplo; 

The  labourer  stipulates  to  get 
work  to  pay  for  his  house  and  gar- 
den; house  separate,  garden  separate 
considers  himself  well  off’  if  he  gets 
,vays  the  case  with  poor  farmers,)  only 
1,  &c.,  tewit,  a clearance;  if  with  a 
red,  and  get  constant  work,  abundance 

"Various  are  the  conditions; 
they  are  bound  to  work  when 
called  upon  in  liavvest,  some- 
times at  the  rate  of  4d.  per 
day  throughout  the  year,  &c.,  i 
! follows. 

Seldom  any  conditions  an- 
nexed. No  duty-labour  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  number  of  cabins  in  tlie 
parish  is  about  600  ; of  these 
I think  300  are  inhabited  by 
two  or  more  families. 

In  general  they  live  in  sepa- 
rate houses. 

There  are  five  instances  in 
the  village  of  Ballyhooley,  and 
about  20  in  the  union. 

About  100. 

My  memory  or  observation 
does  not  serve  me  so  far  back 
as  ISl.'i,  but,  so  long  as  I have  '■ 
remarked  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  1 consider  it 
improved  and  improving,  es- 
pecially in  their  ideas  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  and  in  re- 
spect to  their  clothing.  The 
population  of  the  parish  is  incr 

I think  stationary ; I should 
suppose  increasing. 

easing. 

Deteriorated  since  the  year 
1S15.  The  population  in- 
creasing. 

Improved.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

Peaceable. 

It  was  disturbed  in  the  year 
1822. 

Disturbed  in  the  year  1823 
by  Whiteboyism,  but  other- 
wise peaceable. 

Occasionally  disturbed, lately 
tranquil. 

There  is  a savings’  batik,  but 
the  contributors  to  it  are  not 
the  class  of  persons  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature ; the 
moneys  invested  are  chiefly 
lump  siim.s,  and  not  weekly  s 
charitable  loan  fund,  from  whi 
advanced  sums  of  money,  reps 

There  was  one,  but  it  did  not 
succeed  ; they  could  make 
more  by  traffic. 

iaviiigs.  There  is  also  a 
eh  industrious  persons  are 
lyable  by  instalments. 

None  in  the  union,  but  there 
is  one  within  two  miles,  Fer- 
moy ; chiefly  farmers  contri- 
butors. 

None. 

There  .re  three  pawnbrokers’  1 Not  any  ; there  on.  aboi.t 
shops;  their, leallng.  are  prin-  fo»r  mtles  dt.l.nt,  to  Kan- 

cipally  carried  on  with  the  |_tmlu ^ 

poorest  classes  of  labourers  and  tradesmen,  and  small  tarmer.s. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  — licensed  public 
houses  in  the  parish,  and  il- 
licit distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail. 

I cannot  tell.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

Thereareeightpublic  houses 
in  the  union.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  it. 

Nine  public  houses.  No  il- 
licit distillation. 
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Casllelown  Roche,  Briilgetown, 
and  Kiicammer..Pop.  5,420. 

Cleanor  . . Pop.  1,303. 

Doneraile  and  Templerowan. 
Pop.  9,728. 

Favvihy  . . Pop.  2,085. 

Rev,  Thomas  TIoarc. 

Rev.  James  Grant. 

Rev.  F.  Stawell. 

Rev.  L.  George. 

Generally  farmers. 

Farmers  in  general. 

Tlie  landlords  of  cottages 
and  cabins  are  gentJemeii  and 
farmers;  many  of  the  latter 
occupy  cabins. 

Annual  rent  jn  the  country 
£1  10s.,  and  in  Castletown 
Roche  £2  2s.,  without  land. 

Average  about  if  1 5i. ; no 
land  attached. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  is 
from  £l  li.  to  £2  2s.  a-year  ; 
cabins  when  taken  with  land 
may  raise  its  value  or  rent, but 
they  are  seldom  or  never  a 
separate  charge. 

About  £l  10s.  a-year  with- 
out a garden,  and  £2  for 
space  for  500  cabbages. 

They  are  constructed  with 
stone,  and  covered  with  straw 
generally.  Furnished  with  bed- 
steads; bedding  mostly  straw, 
and  deficient  in  point  of  cloth- 

Generally  tolerably  good. 
All  have  beds. 

The  cabins  are  principally 
built  with  mud  or  tempered 
clay  walls,  thatched;  poorly 
furnished.  Probably  one-half 
with  and  the  other  half  with- 
out bedsteads;  and  the  same 
proportion  of  comfortable  and 
uncomfortable  bedding. 

Mud  walls.  One  bedstead, 
one  blanket,  and  the  clothing 
they  have  daily  in  use. 

The  tenants  usually  pay  their 
rent  in  labour,  particularly 
those  who  hold  from  farmers. 

None ; the  rent  only  is  taken 
in  labour. 

Where  rent  is  not  paid,  work 
in  lieu  of  cabin  and  potato 
land  is  the  general  remunera- 
tion. Duty-labour  is  not 
usual. 

It  is  not  usual  to  rec[uire 
duty-labour. 

About  100. 

Very  few. 

I cannot  slate  how  many 
instances ; in  the  country 
the  instances  are,  I think,  not 
many,  but  in  the  town  scarcely 
a cabin  tlial  does  not  afford  an  i 
actually  occupied  by  no  less  tha 

About  20. 

nsianee;  some  of  them 
n five  or  six  families. 

Stationary.  The  population 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  general  condition  is 
much  the  same.  The  popu- 
lation much  the  same. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  much  dete- 
riorated since  the  year  1815. 
The  population  increased,  and, 
I imagine,  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
worse,  and  the  population 
fast  increasing. 

Sometimes  disturbed,  at 
other  times  peaceable;  indeed 
generally  so. 

Generally  speaking  peace- 
able, except  in  1821. 

The  parish  of  Doneraile  has 
been  pei-iodically  disturbed 
during  a portion  of  that  period, 
but  not  until  the  year  1821. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

There  is  no  savings’  batik  in 
these  parishes  : there  are  two 
benefit  societies  in  the  town  of 
Doneraile;  one  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry  amongst 
the  poor,  and  the  other  a loan 
fund  for  tradesmen ; the  contri- 
butors are  tlie  gentry,  repaid  b; 

No. 

y weekly  instalments. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers  in 
the  united  parishes. 

No. 

there  are  nine  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation  carried 
on  at  present. 

There  is  one  public  house 
only.  I am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  illegal  distillation 
in  the  parish  or  neighbour- 
hood, nor  do  I believe  that 
there  is  any. 

About  11  public  houses  ; viz., 
seven  at  Doneraile,'  one  at 
Oarker,  three  at  Shanbally- 
more.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  exist  in  these  parishes,  I 
believe. 

Two  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillalioQ. 
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Litter  . . Pop. . 

Mallow  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,804. 

Mallow  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9.804. 

Whitechurch  . . Pop.  2,856. 

Rev.  James  Mockhr. 

Mr.  John  Mahomj. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Baldwin. 

Rev.  William  Crofis. 

DifForeiit  classes. 

Rather  of  a mixed  class. 

Ill  some  cases  the  landed 
proprietors,  but,  generally 
speaking,  middle-men. 

Farmers. 

Cabins  without  land  from 
to  £2  per  year. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  annum. 

In  the  town  of  Mallow,  to 
which  my  answers  principally 
refer,  the  rent  of  cabins  with- 
out land  varies  from  £-i  4s. 
to  £o  5s. 

The  rent  of  cabins  varies 
from  £\  10s.  to  £2,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  ground 
attached  to  each  cabin,  a few 
perches  of  land  being  attached. 

Some  stone  walls,  others 
clay  walls.  The  furnitme 
and  bedding  very  iiidilFerent. 

Cabins  are  generally  of  a 
bad  description  of  building, 
uncomfortable  as  a residence, 
and  badly  provided  with  bed- 
ding and  furniture. 

Mud  and  stone,  but  gene- 
rally mud  without  stone. 
Seldom  supplied  with  bed- 
steads ; the  bedding  in  general 
very  indiffereut. 

Tliese  cabins  are,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  mud  walls, 
roof  thatched ; furniture,  a 
table  and  three  or  four  chairs. 
Some  are  provided  with  bed- 
steads and  tolerably  comfort- 
able bedding. 

The  agreement  generally  is 
to  work  per  day  at  a certain 
rate,  and  to  pay  so  much  for 
the  cabin  and  potato  garden. 

By  duty-labour  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
ditions exclusive  of  rent. 

The  rent  of  cabins  held  by 
labourers  is  usually  paid  by 
labour.  Dut5’-labour  does 
not  exist  in  this  parish. 

Scarcely  any. 

Cannot  say  as  to  the  number, 
but  there  are  many. 

I cannot  state  in  how  many 
instances,  but  in  some  cabins 
four,  and  in  most  two  and 
three  families  reside. 

I sliould  think  about  30. 

Not  deteriorated;  pretty  sta- 
tionary, 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  would  rather 
, warrant  an  improved  state- 
ment than  a deteriorated  or 
even  stationary  state.  For 
increase  in  populatipn  see 
Answer  to  No.  23,  Appendix 
F. 

leannot  perceive  any  striking 
improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
since  the  year  1S20,  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with 
the  parish.  The  population 
has  greatly  increased . since 
then. 

I think  the  poorer  classes  in 
this  parish  are  stationary. 
The  population  is  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Except  in  the  year  1822, 
when  disturbance  was  so 
general,  the  parish  has  been 
very  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  always 
very  peaceable. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  at 
Fermoy. 

A savings’  bank  has  been 
established  in  Mallow,  in 
March,  1826,  and  has  since 
continued  in  a progressive 
and  steady  state  of  prospe- 
rity ; the  contributions  thereto 
amount  to  £3,998  7s.  ; 

82  are  farmers,  44  servants,  6 

Yes.  Increasing  every  year 
in  the  amount  of  deposits; 
the  depositors  in  general  are 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  ser- 
vants. 

None. 

have  been  certified  on  the  20th  ot  November,  L833,  to 
the  depositors  therein  consist  of  205  persons,  whereof 
3 economists,  14  tradesmen,  and  2 labourers. 

None. 

There  are  three  pawn-offices, 
whose  dealings  are  wholly 
witli  the  lower  classes. 

Yes;  theirdealings  are  prin-  None. 

cipally  carried  on  with  trades-  1 

men  and  farmers  ; the  lowest  class  of  poor  seldom  possess 
an  article  of  furniture  or  clothing  worth  pawning. 

One  public  house.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

More  in  number  than  are 
morally  useful.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 

57  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

Tliere  are  six  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  There  is  no 
illicit  still. 
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Donoun-hmore  and  Abbeymahon. 

Pop.  3,927. 

Lislee,  Abbeynialion, 
Dououglnnore,  and  Kiisillagh, 
Pop.  9.106. 

Lislee  and  Kiisillagh. 
Pop.  4,939. 

Ralhbaney  and  Ardlidd. 
Pop.  4,559. 

Rev.  John  Madras. 

Rev.  John  Daly.  j Rev.  James  Stewart.  j 

Rev.  Patrick  Sheehy,  r.  p. 

The  farmer  occupying-  the 
ground. 

Farmers,  and  a few  gentle- 
men residing  in  the  parish. 

Fanners. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  farmers  occupying 
from  15  to  40  acres. 

With  a cabbage  garrieii, 
£l  5j.  to  £l  l6s.;  without 
any,  £l. 

With  a small  kitchen  garden, 
£l  5i. ; without  garden,  from 
18s.  to  £1. 

About  £l  5s. : they  have  no 
land. 

Without  land,  about  £l  per 
year;  ami,  with  a g.irden  at- 
tached to  their  cabin,  about 
£1  lOf. 

Generally  mud  walls,  and  a 
thatched  roof;  scarcely  any 
furniture.  Many  have  bed- 
steads; straw  is  used  to  lie 
on;  the  covering,  in  some 
cases,  two  blankets. 

Thatched  cabins,  generally 
mud  walls;  poorly  furnished. 
Very  few  bedsteads;  no  fea- 
therbeds or  mattresses;. rushes 
or  ferns  in  summer,  and  straw 
in  winter,  on  the  floor;  cover- 
ing a coarse  sheet  or  their 
wearing  apparel. 

Mud  walls,  and  thatched ; 
little  or  no  furniture.  Gene- 
rally supplied  with  bedsteads; 
straw  for  bedding,  and  one  or 
two  blankets. 

many  instancea  there  is  but  oir 
who  sleep  in  a state  of  nudity 
liuen,  and  that  one  very  thin  li 
of  an  infant  child  in  the  ciadlo 
family  at  night,  so  that  they  n 

Small  thatched  cabins,  and 
generally  no  chairs  or  a table,  unless 
a board  attacbed  to  the  wall  maybe 
called  one.  No  bedstoiuls;  straw 
f(»r  bedding  is  generally  very  scarce, 

1 which  they  provide  by  begging ; in 
e blairliet  to  cover  the  whole  family, 
• to  spare  the  wretched  remnant  of 
•om  constant  use,  being  the  coveriag 
by  day,  wliich  is  brought  to  join  the 
lay  all  have  a share  of  the  blaulref. 

They  hold  at  a rent,  which  is 
paid  by  labour. 

Labourers  generally  by  la- 
bour, and  the  colliers  in  cash, 
pay  for  their  tenements.  Very 
liltie  duty-labour  required. 

Nothing  required  except  the 
rent,  which  is  almost  always 
paid  ill  labour. 

The  labourers  pay  about  two- 
thirds  in  money  and  one-third 
in  labour  for  their  houses  and 
gardens.  No  extra  labour  is 
required. 

It  sometimes  occurs  amongst 
the  poorer  labourers. 

About  100  poor  labourers 
and  100  poor  cottiers  reside  in 
the  same  cabins. 

Cannot  say. 

About  100  instances. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  much  the  same ; 
though  wages  are  lower,  yet 
the  articles  they  purchase  are 
low  in  proportion. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated,  and  worse  since 
the  peace  in  1S15.  Slowly 
increasing  in  regard  of  emi- 
gration, &c. 

Stationary,  except  in  regard 
to  clothing,  which  I think  is 
improved.  The  population  is, 
I think,  increasing  ; the  popu- 
lation of  the  union,  according 
to  the  census  of  1821,  was 
4,574;  of  1831,  4,939. 

Their  condition  deteriorated 
in  every  respect,  as  the  farm- 
ers, being  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, generally  do  their  own 
business,  and  seldom  employ 
labourers.  In  my  opinion  the 
popul-dtion  is  diminishing. 

Peaceable  until  last  year, 
when  it  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  tithe  agitation ; a 
election,  when  the  electors  who 
candidates  were  compelled  by 
to  them  as  a favour,  that  they  ■ 

There  is  no  disturbance,  but 
peaceable  during  that  period, 
nd  also  during  the  late  general 
would  not  vote  for  the  popular 
threats  to  remain  at  home  ; and 
did  not  oblige  them  to  vote  as  tl; 

Peaceable,  though  from  about 
June  1832  till  March  last  con- 
siderable excitement  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  tithe, 
this  was  conceded 
le  rabble  chose. 

Invariably  peaceable  during 
that  period,  except  latterly 
somewhat  disturbed  on  ac- 
count of  titbe.s,  which  they 
were  unable  and  unwilling  to 
pay. 

Nil. 

There  is  none,  excepting  one 
where  money  and  goods  are 
given  out  to  poor  people  at 
Is.  8d.  per  £l  for  four  months’ 
interest : supposed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Rev.  James  Stewart. 

None., 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

Nil. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker  in 
the  parish. 

None. 

None  ; but  the  poor  fanners 
and  labourers  do  business  at 
those  shops  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns. 

Five  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

11  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

Seven  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

Four  public  houses  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  is  uiikiiowii. 
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Ralhbaney  . . Pop.  2,536. 

Tempieomalus  . Pop.  1,352. 

Timoleague  . . Pop.  1,822. 

Timoleague  and  Kilmaloda. 
Pop. . 

Earl  of  Carben/. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Nash. 

llev.  Charles  Coghlan,  n.  n. 

Rev.  Michael  O'Brien,  p.  p. 

Very  few  cottages  are  rented 
from  fee  proprietors,  except  in 
the  small  town.s  and  villages 
where  they  happen  to  have 
estates.  They  are  usually 
held  from  middle-men  or 
farmers. 

Middle-men. 

Sometimes  the  person  hold- 
ing the  fee  of  the  estate,  and 
generally  themore respectable 
farmers  or  middle-men. 

Farmers  of  every  class,  both 
rich  and  poor. 

The  rent  may  be  stated  from 
15.!.  to  £l  bs.  or  £l  10s; 
very  few  at  the  latter  rate  wiili- 
out  land;  and  from  £2  to 
£3  with  land,  from  half  an 

From  £1  10s.  tOi£2  10s. 

Cabins  with  a garden  from 
£3  to  £•!  per  annum. 

The  rent  of  cabins,  without 
land,  is  £l ; with  land,  that  is, 
with  a small  kitchen  garden, 
the  only  portion  of  land  ever 
attached  to  cabins  here,  the 
rent  is  £\  10s.  a-year. 

badlYbuilLbutiroprovin:;  Uu«ly.  They  bedstuads  or  coinfoifable  beiiding.  able  bedding;  and  generally 
are  very  badly  prnvideil  with  furuiiure,  steads,  but  of  a very  mean  kini 

i^an'otm  DOt'al  aeUcitca  Ibr  it  a.  th.  v ahoold  be  : 'ver.  they  moio  ao,  many  of  them  .nigi...  ' 

even  in  t'iu-ir  mesont  drcumtaanees.  have  more  of  it  lhan  lliey  have.  Tln-y  arc  slovt^uly  and  dirty,  aud  many  of  tlieir 


i freciueiitiv  ao'ree  1 They  generally  pay  the  rent  I Theygenerally,  I believe,  pay 

• • I in  labo_ur; for  their  houses  liy  their  daily  labour.^  Ii 


nfort-  sively  mud  and  straw.  Their  furuiter 
y bed-  consists  ofatibleand  a few  chairs ; sa, 
1 tiieir  only  bed  is  often  a wad  of  straw  kii 

on  the  damp  floor,  with  scarcely  aav  coret 
ing,  their  daily  dress  beiu”  uflcn  sleid  ii 
to  prevent  tiieii  perishing  from  cold.whid 
cannot  be  kept  off  by  their  wretclieil  ted 


pay  I In  tliis  parish  labourers  hold 


Very  seldom,  indeed,  do  two  In  very  few. 

families  reside  in  Ihe  same  cabin;  where  I 

scetL  ore  lui!g«l  and  dtjtcd  by  the  rarniei-s,  or  bolter  cottagers. 


1 I believe  the  instances  are 
numerous,  but  I cannot  slate 
I their  number. 


Tlie  instances  gistrates  had  a 
are  few,  I might  say 
they  are  about  20,  onooiopIdinUiD 


The  general  condition  of  the  Pretty  stationary.  Cannot  It  is  generally  supposed,  by  The  condition  of  such  is  de- 

poor  is  on  the  whole  im-  say.  those  whom  I have  consulted,  tenorated  since  that  lime. 

proved  i therearestill.no that  the  state  of  the  poor  is  They  are  worse  fed,  worse 

doubt,  too  rnanyinstances  of  extreme  poverty,  but  thereare  a improved  in  their  dress  and  dad,  and  worse  lodged  now 

greater  number  of  families  in  an  improving  condition.  Their  food,  but  their  morals  sta-  than  they  were 

iionses  and  clothing  better,  and  some  little  appearance  of  an  tionary,  as  is,  I understand,  population  is  diminishing, 

ambition  for  more  comfort  and  decency  of  appearance.  The  the  population, 

ptipuiation  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished ; for  it  is  to  its  rapid  increase,  by  the  subdividing  

and  subletting  of  farms,  and  improvident  marriages,  that  the  most  part  of  the  existing  evils  is  to  be  attributed. 

Uiui!  1832,  when  the  anti-  Peaceable.  Very  much  disturbed,  parti-  It  has  been,  in  general, 

tithe  meetings  were  excited  cularly  within  the  last  year.  peaceable. 

by  factious  agitators,  this  south-  ; r — 

western  district  of  ihe  county  of  Cork  was  the  most  uniformly  peaceable  district  in  Ireland,  never  exhibiting  any  character  or 
portion  of  crime  beyond  what  must  be  expected  in  very  dense  populations,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  lower  and  more  ignorant 
classes  i but  from  the  commencement  of  those  proceedings  there  has  been  a lamentable  change  in  the  character  or  the  peop  e- 


nthe  character  of  the  people. 


Tiiere  is  no  savings’  bank  None.  No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 

nearer  ihanBandon  (15  miles),  society.  j 

and  but  few  contributors  from 

this  country,  principally  servants  ; farmers  who  have  money,  more  or  less  (and  they  are 
not  a few),  hoard  it  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  There  was  a time  when  that  secrecy,  perhaps, 
was  prudence,  and  the  ignorant  mind  cannot,  at  once,  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages, or  will  not  easily  rely  on  the  security,  of  novel  establishments ; from  these  feelings 
much  capital  lies  dormant,  a loss  to  the  possessors  and  to  the  country. 

Pawnbrokers’  establishments  | None.  I No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 


Pawnbrokers’ establishments  I None.  Nopawnbi 

have,  for  some  years,  been  in-  | ^ 1 

Iroduced  into  the  neighbouringtowns  ; their  dealings  are  almost  exclusively 
with  the  lower  orders,  and  they  have  proved  a very  great  evil. 

Not  move  than  two  or  three  Two.  No.  j The  numb 

mibiic  houses.  No  illicit  ilis-  1 is  considera 

tillalion.  in? 


The  number  of  public  houses  16  public  houses  are  in  both 

is  considerable,  and  the  drink-  parishes;  and  private  distilla- 

ing  of  ardent  spirits  almost  tion  does  not  prevail  here, 
universal  among  the  lower 
class.  I do  not  know  that 
illicit  distillation  exists  in  the 
parish. 
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Acrhada  Union  . Pop.  9,313. 

Cloyne  . . Pop.  6,410. 

Iinogeely,  Dungourney,  and 
Clonmult  (including  Castle- 
martyr)  . . Pop.  6,811. 

Kilcredan  and  Garryroe. 
Pop.  1,386. 

Rev,  Daniel  O’Flinn,  p.  p.  Francis  Rowland,  Esq.  j.  p. 

There  are  some  of  the  high  They  are  farmers  generally, 
class  who  may  give  an  acre 
of  land  for  £2  ro  a cottager, 
and  let  him  endeavour  to 
build  a cabin  on  it,  and  per- 

hap.s  the  landlord  might  assist  with  timber;  but  the  farmers 
in  neneral  have  cabins  for  them  annexed  to  their  farms. 

Rev.  Michael  Flannagan,  p.  r. 
The  working  farmers. 

John  Leslie,  Esq. 

Of  the  lower  class  of  farmers. 

Thensual  rent  of  cabins  with 
land  is  from  about  £3  for, 
suppose, an  acre  and  house; 
without  land,  from  £l  10s. 
to  £2. 

The  rent  is  generally  about 
£l  105.,  having  a few  perches 
for  a cabbage  garden. 

About  £l  without,  and 
£l  105.  with  ground. 

For  a cabin,  with  a small 
kitchen  garden,  from  £l  10s. 
to  £2;  without  garden,  about 
£1. 

Those  cabins  are  some  of 
mud  or  earth,  and  others  with 
stonewall?,  if  stones  are  con- 
venient; generally  badly  fur- 
nished, perhaps  one  or  two 
chairs,  or  little  stools.  Per- 
chance one  bedstead,  and 

The  cabins  are  built  in  ge- 
neral with  mud,  and  thatched 
with  straw  ; the  chimneys  are 
built  with  stone  and  mortar. 
'They  are  in  general  supplied 
with  bedsteads;  the  bedding 
' uncomfortable. 

They  are  built  of  mud  and 
straw,  wretchedly  furnished. 
Their  bed-clothing  bad  and 
filthy,  being  oftentimes  per- 
haps their  day-clothing. 

They  are  generally  wretched 
hovels, badly  furnished.  Their 
bedsteads  and  bedding  are,  in 
many  instances,  very  bad. 

sometimes  straw  on  the  bare  floor  ; as  to  bedding,  in  general  very  uneom-  j 

fortable;  the  employers  do  not  furnish  those  articles,  but  the  cottagers. 

If  they  take  their  cabins 
fiom  any  person  besides  a farmer  or 
gentleman,  they  paythem  in  money, 
and  work  elsewhere;  or  they  work 
out  so  much  towards  the  person 
from  whom  they  have  tlie  bouse. 

Labourers  in  the  country,  in 
lieu  of  payment  for  labour,  get  some 
land  manured  for  one  crop  of  pota- 
toes, the  cabin  to  live  in,  and  grazing 
for  a few  sheep,  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  money  as  agreed  for  in  the 
beginning  of  each  year. 

It  is  usual  in  these  parishes 
to  give  cabins  for  labour  ex- 
clusively. There  is  seldom 
any  other  rent  paid. 

1 In  some  cases  it  is  usual  to 
' require  duty-labour  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  rent. 

There  are  about  50  instances 
of  this  kind  in  this  district, 
which  they  generally  do  in 
order  to  lessen  the  rent  on 
the  person  who  takes  the 
house  or  cabin. 

In  the  country  each  house  is 
occupied  by  one  family,  but 
in  the  town,  in  some  in- 
stances, two,  three,  or  more 
families,  reside  in  one  house. 

In  the  town  of  Castle-martyr 
in  many  cases,  but  not  gene- 
rally in  the  country,  though  in 
some  few  instances. 

In  about  10  instances. 

I should  rather  think  that 
the  condition  of  the  poor  is 
more  deteriorated  than  im- 
proved as  to  the  necessaries 
of  life ; for,  before  the  peace, 
the  farmers  had  good  prices 
fortheir  corn,  and  the  labourer 
had  a better  price  for  his  pig, 
&e.  The  population  is  rather 
increasing  than  diminishing  in 

The  general  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  my  parish 
is  rather  improved  since  1815. 
The  population  is  increased. 

this  parish. 

This  being  an  agricultural 
district,  the  poor  have  expe- 
1 rienced  the  change  since  made 
for  the  worse  in  the  condition 
of  the  farmers.  Tlie  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  rather  deteriorated 
since  the  year  1815;  perhaps 
the  great  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
occasioning  a consequent  dimi- 
nution both  in  the  demand  and 
price  for  labour,  may  (amongst 
other  causes)  have  contributed 
to  produce  this  effect. 

The  parish  was  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  amenable  to 
the  iau's,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance, and  was  so  since 
the  peace. 

Generally  peaceable. 

Always  most  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings’ bank  in  No  savings’  bank  in  my 
this  parish,  nor  any  benefit  parish, 
society  : there  is  a savings' 
hank  in  Cork,  about  14  miles 
from  this  parish ; another  in 
Middleton,  about  five  miles 

off;  very  fewputinany  money  

in  either  bank,  except  a few  servants. 

There  is  none. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers'  1 None. 

^Qps  in  this  parish,  but  there  are  in  Cove  and  Middleton,  within  about  five 
Mes  of  tins  parish,  and  1 am  certain  it  is  with  the  lowest  class  of  poor  in 
^erallhey  are  carried  on  ; and  I believe  them  a great  nuisance  and  temp- 
__Mion  to  the  poor  in  general,  for  they  cannot  always  release  what  they  have 

There  are  about  12  public  There  are  13,  and,  but  for 
in  this  parish,  and  no  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
1 licit  distillation  at  all.  magistrates,  I think  there 

would  be  double  that  number. 

There,  are  none.:  the.  nnor.  1 None, 
however,  of  these  parishes,  go  to  the  towns  where 
they  are,  and  pawn  their  little  property  with  them. 

} pawned. 

Includingthe  townofCastle-  There  are  four  licensed  pub- 

martyr,  where  there  are  nine,  lie  houses ; I believe  there  are 
there  are  altcffether  16  public  two  or  three  houses  where 
houses.  No  illicit  distillation,  spirits  are  sold  without  licence. 

There  is  no  illicit  distillation 
in  the  parish. 
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Killeao-h  . . Pop.  2,783. 

Killeagh  . . Pop.  2,785. 

Killeagh,  Ardagh,  and  Dangan. 
Pop.  6,363. 

Kilimicdonogue,  Kilcri'dan,  Gam- 
voe,  Iteniwrough,  Buliulan,  aoj'’ 
Kilmahuu  . . Pop.  0,613. 

Roger  Green  Davis,  Esq.  J.  r. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Rogers,  ll.d. 

Eev.  M.  Sheehan,  p.  i’. 

Rev.  Peter  O'Neil,  p.p, 

Generally  working  farmers. 

They  sometimes  are  gentle- 
men who  have  cottages  or 
cabins,  in  which  they  place 
cottier  families  as  working 
tenants ; otherwise  they  are 
themselves  working  farmers. 

Generally  they  are  farmers  : 
in  the  village  of  Killeagli  Sir 
Arthur  Brook  is  laurllord  of 
all  thehousesandeabins.many 
of  whicli  are  in  bad  condition. 

Of  the  lower  class  of  larinors 
in  general. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
±12;  with  land,  from  £:3  to 
£o  per  annum. 

With  a very  small  garden 
annexed  to  the  cabin,  from 
£1  5i.  to  £2  a-year. 

A cabin,  with  Haifa  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land  adjoining  it, 
£2 ; without  land,  £l  10s. 

Cabins,  with  land  of 
than  a rood,  pay  £l  lOj,- 
and  cabins  without  any  pjy 
£l  per  annum. 

Thatched  generally;  badly 
furnished.  Ko. 

V^ery  indifferent  indeed,  and 
very  seldom  comfortably  fur- 
nished, or  supplied  with  good 
bedsteads  or  bedding. 

The  cabins  ccnerally  consist 
of  one  apartment,  frec|iienlly 
without  a window  ; tlie  walls 
mud,  and  the  thatch  often 
leaky : furniture  consists  of 
a plain  table,  dresser,  acoupie 
of  chairs  or  stools.  Some- 
times a bedstead,  with  a little 
straw  on  it;  often  the  straw  on 

Mud  vralls;  badly  luriiislied. 
Few  bedsteads,  and  bad  bed- 
ding in  general. 

the  floor. 

Labour  taken  in  payment  of 
garden  and  house  runt,  frequeutty  at 
from  6d.  to  %d.  j)er  day.  No. 

tenance  of  their  families,  and  very 
at  so  much  ; the  potato  garden  to  \ 
piers  of  the  farm,  with  the  pruvisc 
they  can  of  the  rent  within  the  yu 

Cottiers,  as  above,  agree  by 
the  year  J'or  their  cabins  and  a po- 
tato garden,  sufficient  for  the  main- 
coinmorly  for  the  grass  of  four  sheep, 
leploughed  anil  manured  by  the  occu- 
1 of  being  allowed  to  clear  as  much  as 
at  at  6<i.  a-day,  winter  and  summer. 

They  pay  the  rent  of  tlieir 
cottage  by  labour;  or,  if  that 
should  fail,  they  must  give 
tlieir  little  manure,  having  no- 
thing  else  to  give. 

Mostly  for  labour,  and  sel- 
dom for  yearly  rent  with  some 
labour. 

In  from  60  to  100  houses. 

I know  of  none  in  the  coun- 
tvv  parts;  but  in  the  town  of 
Killeagh,  which  contains  about 
700  souls,  I believe  there  are 
many  houses  with  more  than 
one  family;  but  I cannot  learn 

In  64  houses  there  are  two 
families  residing  in  each  house. 

the  number. 

About  32,  mostly  in  the 
suburbs  of  Castle-martyr,  in 
the  parish  of  IiennQri>ii»li| 
where  there  are  two  and  some- 
times three  and  lour  families 
living  togetlier. 

Stationary.  Increasing  ra- 
pidly. 

I think  it  greatly  deteriorated 
since  the  peace  in  1815.  I 
cannot  see  either  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  population. 

Deteriorated,  owing  to  the 

fall  of  wages,  which  during  tlie 

war  were  lOtZ.  per  day;  and 
also  owing  to  the  fail  oi  the 
price  of  pork,  the  pig  being  tlie 
chief  means  by  which  the  la- 
bourers provide  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  ; lotlieincrei 
duction  of  farmers  to  labourers 
into  large  ones.  The  populati' 

General  coiuliiicm  is  nilhet 
deteriorated  since  the  peaceon 
account  of  the  fall  of  prices, 
which  makes  labour  less  called 
for,  and  worse  ]>aiil.  The 
population  on  the  increase. 

ise  of  population  ; tlie  re- 
by  throwing  small  iiirms 
on  is  on  the  increase. 

Peaceable  till  last  year,  or  till 
the  election  and  tithe  question 
was  raised. 

This  parish  was  always  peace- 
able and  well-conducted,  and 
remarkably  industrious,  until 
taught  the  lower  classes  better  e 
tithe  meetings;  ilisjiowqiiiet,  1 
as  civil  nor  amenable  as  they  u 

those  who  ought  to  have 
incoiiraged  them  to  attend 
out  the  people  are  neither 
sed  to  be. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Not  any. 

None. 

No  savings’ bank  nor  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

No  savings’  bank  iior  benefit 
society  in  these  parishes. 

Not  any. 

None. 

some,  however,  in  the  neig 
but  even  the  farmers,  in  m 

No  pawnbrokers’  sliops  in 
these  parishes ; there  are 
hbouring  town  of  Youghal,  wbe 
iimerous  instances,  are  iu  the  hal 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

rein  not  only  the  labourers, 
lit  of  pledging  largely. 

Six  public  houses.  It  does 
not. 

I believe  there  is  no  illicit 
distillation  in  this  parish  ; and 
there  are  four  public  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed. 

12  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

The  number  of  puli'ic 
is  eight;  and  no  illicit  distil- 
lation prevails. 
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Of  i\£arv’s  and  Clonpriest. 
' Pop.  5,136. 

St.  Mary’s  (inelnding  Town  of 
Youghal)  . Pop.  11,327. 

St.  Mary’s  (indnding  Town  of 
Youghal)  . Pop.ll,327. 

Carrigaline  (Middle  Ploughland 
only)  . . Pop. . 

Rev.  Russell*  n.c.c. 

Rev.  Henry  Sicanzy. 

Abraham  Fisher. 

Capt.  Alkins. 

Farmers. 

The  fanners  holding  land  at 
its  value,  and  generally  of  an 
humble  class  of  life.  In  the 
town  the  landlords  of  cabins 
are  of  a much  more  respect- 
able class.  The  houses  of  the  fa 
their  landlords  are  gentry  or  no 

Of  various  classes,  from  the 
Duke  to  tlie  man  in  humble 
life. 

bility.  ' 

Working  farmers. 

’’^ithe  parish  of  Clonpiiest, 
for  a cabin,  with  20  perches 
of  ground,  are  paid,  on  an 
averag;e,  ^1  10^-  per  year; 
for  a cabin  without  ground,  £l 
with  from  10  to  20  perches  of 
to  their  labourers,  charge  them  , 

In  the  town  about  £3  10?., 
in  the  country  about  £2; 
without  land. 

In  the  town  from  £3  to  £A 
per  annum,  in  the  country 
about  £2,  without  land. 

From  £2'to  £2  lO^.peran. 

: in  that  of  \'onghal  £2  are  paid  for  a cabin 
ground.  Some  gentlemen,  who  give  StZ.  a-day 
£2  2s.  a-year  for  cabins  without  land. 

In  each  parish  the  walls  are 
generally  of  mud,  and  they 
are  badly  thatched ; by  the 
door  is  usually  a fetid  pool; 
a pig  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
inmates ; these  cabins  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  furnished 
all  the  labourers,  with  very  few 
lad,  and  their  bedding  is  most 

The  cabins  are  generally  bad  | 
and  always  dirty,  possessing  ! 
very  little  comfort.  The  bed- 
steads are  nolgood,  and  often 
none  at  all ; the  bedding  is 
not  comfoitable. 
at  all.  The  bedsteads  (ibr 
exceptions,  have  such)  are 
uncomlbrtable. 

In  and  about  the  town  built 
of  stone,  and  slated  ; in  the 
counU-y  mostly  of  clay,  and 
thatched;  poorly  furnished: 
the  belter  sort  with  a few 
chairs,  table,  and  bedsteads; 
but  many  without  bedsteads, 
and  lie  on  the  floor,  and  some 
even  without  straw. 

Built  of  mud,  and  thatch- 
ed with  straw.  No  furniture 
whatever,  not  even  straw. 

The  labourer  is  bound  to 
work  for  the  farmer  on  whose 
land  be  lives  for  6d.  a-day, 
whenever  he  thinks  proper  to 
employ  him. 

Not  that  I know  of. 

Usually  at  a yearly  rent,  pay- 
able in  money;  but  many  in 
the  country  pay  it  by  labour  ; 
but  no  other  duty-labour  that 
I know  of. 

The  labourer  takes  a cabin 
and  au  acre  of  land,  the  house  fur 
£3,  and  the  land  for  £4;  and  the 
farmer  gives  or  allows  him  fid.  per 
day  (generally  spaaking")  thiongli- 
out  the  year,  ploughs  the  groiiud, 
and  puts  out  any  manure  the  la- 
bourer may  have. 

In  each  parish  about  12. 
The  town  of  Youghal  is  not 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in 
this  return. 

have  been  out  of  repair,  oi 
a separate  family  ; this  is  n 

In  several.  I have  known 
1 five  or  six  families  in  the  same 
house.  In  town  every  room 
1 in  some  large  houses,  which 
' badly  situated,  is  occupied  by 
ot  the  case  in  the  country. 

Very  commonly,  in  the  town, 
two  or  more  fatniles  reside  in 
the  same  cabin,  and  some- 
times even  in  one  room  ; but 
in  the  country  it  is  not  fre- 
quent. 

In  three  instances. 

The  condition  of  the  labour-, 
ing  poor  is  becoming  every- 
day more  and  more  wretched, 
as  regards  their  diet,  their 
clothing,  their  beds,  and  tlieir 
houses.  The  population  of 
these  parishes  is,  notwith- 
standing, increasing. 

Deteriorated  from  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  consequent  want 
of  money  and  employment. 

For  some  years  after  the 
peace  the  state  of  our  lower 
classes  seemed  much  deterio- 
rated ; but  for  the  last  few' 
years  I think  it  has  rather 
improved  ; and  our  popula- 
tion gradually  increasing. 

Work  was  plentiful  prior  to 
1815,  but  the  Government 
works  at  Spike  Island,  and 
the  absence  of  shipping,  have 
caused  distress  since  that  pe- 
riod. The  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

These  parishes  have  been 
peaceable. 

Generally  very  peaceable,  ex- 
cept when  self-interested  agi  la- 
tors  excite  evil  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry,  which 
has  been  lately  too  much  the 
case. 

On  the  whole  1 consider  it 
very  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable,  with  the 
exception  of  tithe  meetings. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank, 
which  is  in  a most  prosperous 
state;  has  at  present  an  invest- 
ment of  about  £18,000,  ge- 
nerally deposited  by  farmers, 
servants,  and  persons  of  small 
incomes. 

We  liave  a savings’  bank  in 
a prosperous  state,  and  the 
greater  number  of  depositors 
from  the  lower  classes,  as 
tradesmen,  servants,  and 
small  farmers,  &c. 

None. 

1 None. 

There  are  six  or  seven  pawn- 
brokers ; their  dealinsrs  are 

We  have  several  pawnbro- 
kers’ shonsv  who.se  dealings. 

None. 

L chiefly  with  the  lowest  class:  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  a 

11  very  great  evil,  and  encourage  indolence  and  theft. 

I believe,  are  mostly  with  the  lowest  classes  of  the  poor ; and/ 
very  much  to  their  injury,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  theft. 

In  the  parish  of  Clonpriest 
there  are  three  public  houses  ; 
•n  the  country  part  of  Yough- 
al there  is  but  one.  There  is 
»o  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  a great  many  pub- 
lic houses  in  the  town.  No 
private  distillation  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

I believe  nearly  100.  No 
illicit  distillation,  1 believe. 

Two  public  houses.  We 
have  no  illicit  distillation. 

• The  foUowing  answers  referfo  the  country  part  of  both  parishes. 
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Kilmoney  . . Pop.  711. 

Marmuliane  . . Pop.  1,500. 

Monkstovvn  . . Pop.  2,199. 

Monkstovvn  . . Pop.  2.I99 

Michael  Roberts,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Lloyd. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Hollingsworth. 

William  Parker,  Esq. 

The  farmers  are,  generally 
speaking,  respectable  persons, 
most  of  them  having  a small 
interest  in  their  farm. 

Generally  the  farmers,  who 
set  them  to  the  labourers. 

Middle-men,  tenants  under 
the  lords,  or  sub-tenants. 

Frequently  the  cottier  le- 
nants ; the  lords  of  the  fee 
are  endeavouring,  by  every 
ill  the  tradesmen  and  labourers 
te;  whilst  they  restrict  in  new 
>le  residences  for  the  labourers 
:han  pigs  do  in  England. 

means  in  their  power,  to  ejects 
as  incumbrances  on  their  esta 
leases  the  erection  of  any  suital 
&c.,  who  live  in  hovels  worse  1 

The  labourers  pay  about 
£l  lOi.  annually  for  their 
cabin,  or  £5  with  an  acre  of  . 
ground. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  year. 

£2  in  the  country,  £3  in  the 
town  of  Passage  West  and 
village  of  Monkstown  (the 
parish  includes  a part  of  the 
first)  ; if  a few  yards  of  gar- 
den attached,  no  extra  charge ; 
if  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  10s. 

The  rent  of  cabins  of  a small 
size  is  from  £1  10s.  to£3peraii. 
num  without  land ; the  writer  ot 
this  built  small  comfortable  school, 
houses,  with  glass  windows,  but 
iu  less  than  a year  every  pane  of 
glass  was  destroyed  by  childrenaij 
poultry. 

The  labourer's  cabin  is  often 
very  bad,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  no  bed- 
stead, and  are  very  poorly 
provided  with  bedding. 

Almost  all  of  them  are  built 
; with  mud  walls,  and  thatched; 

1 badly  furnished;  and  some 
few  labourers  have  common 
deal  bedsteads,  with  straw  and 
blankets. 

Two-thirds  mud,  one-third 
stone  and  slates.  Ona-half 
deficient  in  bed  and  bedding. 

Cabins  wretchedly  thatched; 
beds  of  straw,  frequently 
damp.  Few  bedsteads,  and 
seldom  any  comfortable  bed- 
ding ; furniture,  a pot,  a table, 
or  an  old  chest. 

The  labourer  holds  his  cabin 
and  land  at  a fixed  rent  from 
the  farmer,  who  is  obliged  to 
give  him  work  to  liquidate  the 
debt. 

Upon  the  conditions  that 
they  shall  work  for  their  land- 
lord or  employer  the  year 
round.  There  is  no  duty-la- 
bour required  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

No  conditions,  no  labour,  all 
simple  vent ; if  work  done  for 
landlord,  of  course  rent  dimi- 
nished. 

At  will.  No  duty-labour. 
See  Answer  to  Query  14. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but 
I know  there  are  many,  but  it 
is  confined  to  the  very  poorest. 

1 cannot  tell. 

In  20  cases  three  and  a half 
families  under  one  roof;  fre- 
quently two. 

In  several,  but  move  parti- 
cularly in  the  town  of  Passage 
West ; for  which  see  the 
Return. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  improved  within  the  last 
seven  years,  but  they  are  not 
as  well  off  as  they  were  pre- 
vious to  1815,  I would  say 
they  were  worse  off  from  1815 
to  1S23  than  at  any  period, 
owing  to  the  numbers  then 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  improved  in 
the  parish  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  annual  charity 
sermon,  and  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  aid  thereof. 
Population  is  rapidly  increas- 

Worse,  on  the  authority  of 
old  inhabitants,  in  all  respects. 
Diminishing  just  now  by 
cabins  pulliisg  down  ; but,  on 
the  whole,  it  has  been  increas- 
ing since  1815. 

Perfectly  peaceable ; perliaps 
its  contiguity  to  Cork  may 
account  for  this. 

This  parish  has  at  all  times 
been  peaceable,  and  particu- 
larly so  during  my  long  resi- 
dence of  43  years  in  it. 

Perfectly  quiet. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank,  but 
being  within  six  miles  of  the 
city  of  Cork  prevents  the  ne- 
cessity; several  farmers  are 
in  the  habit  of  depositing 
money  there. 

There  is  a loan  or  benefit 
society  established  by  two  la- 
dies, which  is  at  present  doing 
well,  and  subscribed  toby  the 
better  class  of  inhabitants. 

None  but  those  above. 

None,  Cork  being  so  near. 

There  is  one  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  the  parish  ; it  is  with 
the  lowest  and  middlingclasses 
the  dealings  are  carried  on. 

None;  one  in  the  adjoining 
parish  town  of  Passage,  part 
of  which  town  is  in  this  parish. 

There  are  four  public  houses 
in  the  village,  which  is  in  the 
parish;  and  I never  heard  a 
case  of  illicit  distillation  in 
this  parish. 

There  are  12  public  houses 
in  the  small  town  of  Passage 
West,  which  is  situate  in  the 
parish. 

11.  No,  unknown. 

Nine  public  houses;  three 

too  many.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 
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Ballinaboy  • Pop.  2,888. 

Ballyfeard  . . Pop.  1,304. 

Ballymarlle  . . Pop.  1,585. 

Britiny  and  Knockaville. 
Pop.  2,184. 

Rev.  Thomas  Beamish. 

Rev.  Nicholas  C.  Bowen. 

Rev.  John  Stoyle. 

Eev.  William  L.  Beaufort. 

lower  class  of  farmers 
are  "•eiierally  the  landlords  of 
cottages  or  cabins. 

Small  farmers. 

Generally  farmers. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
wiihout  cabbage  gardens  is 
lOs.;  those  with  small 
irurdens  let  at  from  £2  to  £3 
per  annum. 

£1  10s.  without  laud  at- 
tached. 

Very  seldom  any  land  at- 
tached; rent  from  .fl  to 
■ iOs.  per  uiinum  for  a mud 

They  are  built  of  mud,  and 
are  badly  I'uriiished,  seldom 
better  than  a table,  form,  and 
chair,  with  a pot  or  two  to  boil 
potatoes,  and  an  odd  article 
or  two  of  ware.  There  is 
scarcely  a bedstead  to  be  met 
with,  and,  with  very  few  excej 
straw,  and  a few  blankets  of  a 

Mud  walls,  thatched.  No 
bedsteads;  bedding  very  bad. 

)tions,  their  bedding  consists  of 
very  coarse  description. 

Mud,  thatched  with  straw: 
chairs,  table,  dresser,  and  a 
bedstead,  witli  straw  bed. 

T.nhonrers.inlocatin‘>-lheni-  1 By  labour  generally, 
selves  under  farmers,  tenant  their  cabins  at  from  £1  10s.  to  £2 

Almost  invariably  duty-la- 
bour in  lieu  of  rent. 

— 

and  I3  per  annum  ; w iih  those  cabins  they  bargain  to  get  one  or  more  acres  of  manured  land,  according  to  the  number  of  a 
family,  for  potato  ground,  and  the  average  rent  of  it  is  per  acre;  they  have  also,  in  most  cases,  the  privilege  of  pasture  fora 

few  sheep  ; the  farmer  thus  covenanting  with  the  labourer  is  bound  to  take  payment  in  labour  at  '2s.  6d.  per  week  with  diet,  or 
is.  per  week  without  it ; on  this  crop  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer’s  family  depends,  and  by  part  of  it  is  every  necessary  provided. 


I have  found  six  instances 
within  this  parish  where  two 
families,  and,  in  one  case, 
three  families,  live  in  the  same 
cabin. 

About  10. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

r am  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes  in 
this  ■'  parish  is  deteriorated 
since  the  peace : by  the  poorer 
classes  I would  understand  the  ! 
tion  is  deteriorated  considerabl; 
and  other  domestic  comforts, 
depression  that  has  since  taken 

Deteriorated  since  1815.  In- 
creasing. 

I think  the  state  of  the  poorer 
classes  much  the  same  that  it 
was  a hundred  years  ago.  The 
population  rolher  increasing. 

Deteriorated  as  to  means  of 
employment  and  rate  of  wages. 
Katlier  diminislied. 

labourers;  1 think  iheir  cuiidi- 
f with  respect  to  diet,  bedding, 
and  [ attribute  it  to  the  great 
place  ill  the  price  of  pigs  and 

donate  reduction  has  not  been  made  in  the  rents  of  houses  and  potato  ground. 

It  was  disturbed  to  a consi- 
derable extent  in  the  latter  end 
of  1822:  life  and  properly  were  I 
then  insecure ; armed  bodies  0 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  fire 
for  ammunition;  iu  1832  it  we 

Peaceable. 

1 

Peaceable,  with  the  exception 
of  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  which 
they  never  thouglit  of  doing 
(ill  they  saw  otliers  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Very  little  di;ilurbeil,  but  in 
some  sliglit  degree  in  1821-22 
and  1832. 

f men  attacked  houses  at  night 
-arms,  and  of  exacting  money 
IS  also  disturbed. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  this  parish. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank,  and  I am 
sorrv  for  it. 

None. 

'There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  five  within  the 
parish.  No  illicit  distillation 
>s  to  be  found  in  the  parish, 

Four.  None. 

About  six  ; there  has  been 
an  increase  of  late,  which  is  of 
no  advantage.  No  private 
distillation  at  present. 

2 C C 
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Dunderrnvv  . . Pop.  2,498. 

j Innishannon  . . Pop.  3,640. 

Innishannon,  Rrinny,  &c. 
Pop.  8;918, 

Diffany  . . Pop.  855. 

Rev.  Morgan  O'  Donovan,  j Rev.  Thornai  Meade.  | 

Rev.  Michael  Field,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Meade. 

Exce|)t  where  a farm  is  at- 
tached, the  liuidlords  of  cot- 
tojje.s  are  publicans  or  farm- 

Farmers,  am!  poor  ones. 

Generally  the  farmers. 

Farmers. 

From  £1  105,  to  £2  lO.v.: 
there  is  no  town  in  the  paii.sh. 

From  £l  to  £l  105.  without 
land;  cabins  are  not  taken 
into  account  when  let  with 
land. 

From  £l  105.  to  £2  IO5. 

The  rent  ^ of  cabin.s  varies 
from  £l  to  £l  IO5. ; and  the 
land  mnmired  and  ploiin-hed 
by  the  farmer  i.s  usually  let 
from  £4  to  £6  per  acre,  ac- 
.coi'ding  to  manure,  &c. 

Such  as  usual  in  Ireland, 
mud  walls  and  llialcheil  roofs ; 
some  are  more  comfortable; 
and  all  have  some  sort  of  bed 
and  bedding;. 

The  cabins  are  composed  of 
mud  walls,  and  thatched; 
wretchedly  furnished.  Often 
without  a bedstead,  and  very 
scanty  bed-clothes ; a poor 
table,  a kind  of  dresser,  and 
a stool  or  two,  often  form  the 
entire  furniture. 

Very  bad.  Generally  no 
bedsteads,  and  very  indiSerent 
bedding. 

Built  of  niuil,  and  thatcheip 
badly  furnished,  and  olieii 
without  bedsteads  ; those  in 
tlie  employment  of  a gentle- 
man are,  of  course,  better 
lodged. 

Some  cottiers  pay  their  rent 
in  cash  for  cabin  and  land, 
others  (not  so  many)  pay  by 
duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  only  required 
in  lieu  of  rent.  > 

It  is  by  labour  the  rent  of 
the  cabin  is  generally  paid  to 
the  farmer. 

On  none  that  I know  of; 
their  rent  is  paid  in  work;  and 
I believe  duty-labour  is  not 
required  in  addition. 

In  some  fpw  instances. 

But  few  instances. 

In  tlie  country  none;  in  the 
village  of  Innishannon  there 
are  some. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  Is 
certainly  . bettered  since  the 
peace  in  every  respect,  and  the 
people  honest  and  well  dis- 
posed if  left  to  themselves. 
The  population  would  liave 
increased  but  for  emigration, 
which,  as  a set-off,  nearly 
equalizes  the  number. 

Theireoiidilionseeins  to  have 
deteriorated  since  1815  in 
respect  to  tlie  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  population  is, 
in  a small  degree,  diminished. 

Bi  comitig  worse. 

I think  it  is  much  in  the  same 
state.  As  to  increase  or  di- 
minution of  population  I can- 
not say.  At  -liie  side  of  the 
parish  where  Mr.  Herrick  re- 
sides the  state  of  the  lower 
orders  is  improved,  as  lie 
constantly  employs  a great 
number. 

In  the  year  1822il  was  rather 
disturbed,  but  not  more  than 
the  neighbourinpr  parishes; 
whatever  bad  feeling  there  is 
does  not  originate  with  ns,  as 
the  people  are  generally  indust 

It  lias  been  peaceable, 
rious  and  qinci. 

Peaceable. 

Peri'eetly  peaceable,  witiuhe 
,excepiioii  of  tithe  agitation, 

None;  and  only  few  small 
villages  and  hamlets. 

There  is  not. 

Not  nearer  than  Baudoii, 
three  miles. 

None  whatever. 

Not  one. 

None. 

About  six  public  houses.  I 
know  not  of  any  illicit  distilla- 
tion, nor  ever  heard  of  such 
in  this  parish. 

There  are  20  public  houses, 
at  most  of  which  spiritnons 
liquors  are  reUiiled.  There  is 
no  iliieil  distillation. 

About  26.  . 

'ibyo  public  houses.  -.Noilli- 
,,cit  distillation. 
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LilTany.  . Pop-  855. 

Nohoval  and  Kilmonogue. 
Pop.  2,417. 

Ringcurma  . . Pup.  3,815. 

Riiigcnmm  . .-Pop.  3,815.  - 

Capt.tr.  J.P. 

Rev.  William  R.  Toxon^end. 

Rev.  John  B.  Creaijh. 

John  T.  Cramer,  E.'^q.  j.  p. 

Generally  farmers. 

Fanners. 

Generally  farmers. 

in  a most  wretched  hut;  four  or 
rish,  and  have  labourers  in  good 

Every  fiirmer  of  50  acres  of 
gToiind  lias  a labourer  and  fa- 
mily living  in  a cabin  on  his 
farm,  who,  getting  but  occa- 
sional work,  lives  wretchedly, 
five  gentlemen  reside  in  the  pa- 
cotta'ges.well  fed  and  clothed. 

Cabins,  without  land,  £l  to 
£1  10s. ; the  farmer  generally 
manures  ground  for  his  la- 
bourers, and  sets  it  from  £4 
to  £5  (statute  acres),  accorcl- 
iiirr  to  quality  of  the  ground 
and  manure. 

£2  : Eometiines  a small  cab- 
bage garden  is  attached. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2,  with- 
out laud. 

Theusual  rentofalaboiirer’s 
cabin,  with  or  without  land,' 
is  £1  lOi.  a year,  with  which 
he  gets  fur2e  to  boil  Ills  pota- 
toes ; some  wretched  huts  are 
let  at  £l  a-year. 

Mild  walls,  and  thatched; 
badly  furnished.  Seldom  with 
any  bedsteads. 

■cl'oihea  are"ihe  most  miserab 
on  the  misrtalile  blanket  tc 
;?iiting,  can  liescribe  the  wr 
holiling,  always  straw  for  a 1 
ollen  changed ; the  room  in' 
disgusting. 

Mud  walls,  covered  with 
thatch ; most  miserable  abodes  in 
general.  They  have  generally,  but 
not  always,  bedsteads,  and  tlie  bed- 
lo  i the  day-clothes  are  often  thrown 
) keep  out  the  cold  j no  words,  no 
etohedness  of  the  generality  of  the 
bed,  and  that  same  scanty,  and  not 
rariably  without  a window,  dirty  and 

Mud  walls,  and  thatched ; 
badly  furnished,  A few  bed- 
steads, with  straw  or  chaff 
bedding. 

straw  bed,  vv 
times  a beds: 

The  genera!  description  of 
those  cabins  is  miserable ; imid 
walls,  badly  thatched,  a large 
open  chimney,  no  window,  and 
ricketty  door.  A table,  a tew 
stools,  a dresser,  and  a large 
potto  boil  the  potatoes,  with  a 
retched  bed-clotlies,  and  some- 
lead,  constitute  the  furniture. 

Generally  at  a fixed  rent  ibr 
. his'cabin  and  manured  ground, 
for  which  he  pays  by  labour  at 
bd.  per  day  and  his  diet,  or 
id.  per  day  without  diet. 

Labourers  pay  £l  10s.,  anri 
oftenei  £2,  for  a miserable  house  ; 
sometimes  a small  cabbage  garden  is 
attached.  I never  heard  thatduty- 
labouris  required;  their  bargain  is 
' alwaysaniiual,  and  they  areoftenalso 
obliged  to  keep  the  thatch  inrepaiv. 

Rent  is  generally  paid  by  la- 
bour, scarcely  ever  in  money; 
additional  labour  is  not  re- 
quired. 

know  of  mi  condition,  cxcha 
in  ibis  parish,  uov  any  duty- 

The  general  mode  by  which 
tbs  labourer  iiolds  his  cabin  and  po- 
tato garden  is  that  he  covenants  to 
give  labour  at  a fixed  price  when 
called  upon  to  discliargu  tlie  rent;  I 
:ive  of  rent,  on  which  cabins  arc  held 
work  except  as  above  specified. 

Two  cabins,  with  two  families 
ill  each. 

Every  family  that  I ever 
heard  of  has  a cabin  to  itself, 
however  wretched  it  may  be 
and  most  wretched  they  all 

Impossible  for  me  to  tell,  but 
I believe  in  none. 

It  is  not  customary  for  two 
or  more  families  to  live  in  the 
same  cabin  except  where  a son 
or  daughter  may  remain  for  a 
few  months  after  marriage, 
until  able  to  procure  a house. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  greatly  improved 
sincel815,but  the  farmers  and 
landlords  deteriorated.  The 
pnpulatimi  has  diminished. 

Iw,  ut  i-oiild  have  been;  they  ha 
£1  or  £1  ds.  a tun,  is  beyond  thei 
and  furze  I'aggois,  at  Irf.  a-piece, 
not  enable  them  to  have  fires,  e. 
other  matter  they  arc  indigent,  1 
the  sabliaili. 

I cannot  answer  these  ques- 
tions, having  been  hero  only  nine 
months,  but  it  is  not  possible' that 
tbo  condihon  of  the  labourers  can  he 
improved  from  what  it  was,  as  their 
miserv  is,  I think,  as  great  as  it  can 
ve  no  tVel  but  coals,  and  the  price, 
t. means  to  buy  but  a very  llltla;  that, 
where  they  have  so  little  mouey,  does 
xoept  to  boil  their  potatoes:  in  every 
)ut  still  they  contiive  to  get  drunk  on 

Stationary.  Population  in- 
creasing, and  likely  to  con- 

' fallou;  llie  small  class  of  fanner 

much  money  us  during  the  war,' 
they  ate  better  clothed,  I believi 
have  made  considerable  advance 
the  war  prices  appears  to  have  n 
of  those  prices  have  disappeared 
the  proprietors  reside  there  is  a 
of  tlieir  tenantry.  The  populatii 

Luring  the  war  the  mere  la 
lioiircv  had  full  cnqiloyinent;  his 
cuiiditiun'is  not  so  good  us  at  that 
pcviuil,  aiihoiigU  wages  have  not 

but  their  condition  is  rather  improved ; 
1 better  fed,  live  in  better  houses,  and 
s in  agriculture':  tlie  stimulus  given  by 
jmained,  wliile  tlie  actual  advantages 
: in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tithe  agitators  coming 
amoiigst  them  ; and  inclined 
to  be  peaceable. 

the  night;  they  have  someliii 

Perfectly  peaceable  always; 
in  the  most  disturbed  times  no 
gentleman  barred  his  door 
more  than  usual:  my  door  is 
often  merely  on  the  latch  all 
les  squabbles  amongst  themselv 

Exceedingly  disturbed  during 

the  tillie  agitation  ; at  present 
perfectly  quiel,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  while  the  priests  al- 
low. blit  no  longer. 

Our  parish  has  always  been 
quiet  and  peaceable. 

5S,  but  1 never  saw  quieter  or  civiller  poor  people. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Bandon,  of  which  snany  in  this 
parish  avail  themselves. 

No. 

None  of  any  kind. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society. 

iSone;  but  many  of  our  la- 
bourers resort  to  those  in  Ban- 
don and  Kinsale. 

No ; the  people  resort  to  the 
nawn-offices  in  Cork. 

None  in  my  parish. 

There  are  pawnbrokers’shops 
in  the  neichbouring  town' of 

Kinsale,  but  not  in  oiir  parish,  whose  business  is  always  apparently  with  the 
lowest  class  of  poor,  who  are  addicted  to  idleness  and  drunkenness. 

Two  public  houses.  No  illi- 
cit distillation. 

The  number  of  public  bouses 
is  six;  Sunday  is  the  only 
dav  the  people  resort  to  them, 
and  the  houses  are  full  from  9 
bath  ; there  is  above  £1,000  a-; 
in  the  village,  near  my  glebe-hoi 
key,  and  this  entirely  on  the  sa 
the  lowest  life  andcircumstances 

Eight.  No  private  distilla- 
tion. 

A.M.  till  midnight  on  the  sub- 
year  spent  in  four  public  houses 
ise,  in  porter,  exclusive  of  whis- 
bbath,  and  mostly  by  people  in 
i.  There  is  no  illicit  distillation. 

I think  there  are  12  licensed 
public  houses,  but,  as  there  are 
many  more  applications  at  this 
moment  belbre  the  magistrates 
at  the  Fermoy  quarter  sessions, 
the  number  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased. There  is  no  illicit 
distillation. 

2 C C 2 
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Desert  . . Pop.  6,629. 

Kilbrogan  . . Pop.  5,711. 

Kilbrogan  . . Pop.  5,711. 

Templemartin.  , Pop.  2,73q 

Rev.  Maurice  Roche,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Newman. 

Maskelyne  Alcock,  Esq.  J.  p. 

James  Splaine,  Esq.  j. 

Generally  speaking  nominal 
farmers. 

Generally  farmers. 

In  the  country,  farmers  who 
have  on  their  ground  more 
houses  than  are  necessary  to 
afford  labour  for  the  farm,  let 
them  to  persons  who  live  by 
petty  traffic  and  occa.sionul 
labour,  or  a trade. 

Farmers. 

It  is  not  customary  to  let 
cabins  with  laud  in  this  pa- 
rish, save  that  of  a cabbage 
garden,  containing  from  100 
to  300  of  cabbages,  for  which 

Thirty  shillings  without  land. 

In  the  country,  rentofhoiise 
with  privileges,  so  many  cart- 
loads of  clay  for  manure,  quar- 
ter of  a rood  of  ground  for 
cabbage  garden,  about 

£2. 

From  £l  IO5.  to  £2. 

pay  on  or  about  £2  per  year  in  work  at  4d,  per  day,  or  cash.  | 

Miserable  hovels  or  huts, 
with  a door  in  the  middle,  and  a hole 
in  one  end  to  answer  a two-fold  pur- 
pose, viz,,  to  letontthe  smoke  and  let 
in  the  light  when  the  wind  blows  in 
the  direction  of  the  door,  with  little 

Mud  walls  and  thatched 
roofs,  h.idly  fmnished.  Bedding 
not  good,  and  in  many  instances 
very  bad;  about  liatf  have  bed- 
steads. 

Generally  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible descripiion  i clay  walls,  or  clay 
and  stone,  without  being  jiiastcred 
inside  with  lime.  An  Irish  labourer 
' feels  pride  in  having  a bedstead,  a 
j Hock  bed,  blanket,  and  quill,  with  a 

A very  bad  description,  not 
ill  any  manner  supplied. 

occasionally,  and  his  trough  and  litter  coiitimi.diy ; and  as  touching  hed- 
sleads  or  bed-clothes,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  neither,  save  a scarcity 
of  rotten  straw,  and  a coarse  linen  sheet,  and  in  mini}’  instances  neither 
straw  nor  sheet,  but  a little  rushes  or  ferns,  and  their  day-cloih«s. 

posse-s  them  ; their  bediiing  in  some  cases  consists  of  a 
sop  of  straw  |ilaceii  in  the  driest  part  of  the  house,  and 
some  miserable  light  covering. 

It  is  usual  to  pay  their  rent 
in  labour,  or,  if  not,  they  must 
in  cash. 

In  the  country  4rf.  per  day  is 
given,  with  potato  garden  and 
house,  with  liberty  of  sheep 
and  pig. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent,  or 
in  addition  to  it,  from  colliers. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
labour  if  house  rented  for 
money. 

In  only  four. 

In  no  instance  in  the  couti- 
try;  in  the  suburbs  of  Bau- 
don. 

Two  or  more  families  are 
sometimes  resident  in  the  same 
house  in  the  country,  not  as 
holders,  but  from  the  kind 

I cannot  say  I know  of  any; 
if  any,  in  very  few  instances. 

feeling  usually  shown  by  the  people  to  their  relatives  in  distress ; in  town  many  families  occupy  the 
same  miserable  hovel,  some  of  them,  particularly  in  lanes,  worse  than  any  country  cabin 


The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  rather  dete- 
riorated than  bettered  since 
the  peace,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing of  the  population, 
and  the  low  demand  for  pigs, 
their  only  assistance. 

The  number  of  beggars  is 
diminishing,  but  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  power-loom  the 
condition  of  the  weavers  is 
very  much  deteriorated,  and  a 
great  number  of  weavers  are 
gone  to  Manchester  and  Lon-  ' 
don,  and  America.  The  po- 
pulation is  diminishing. 

The  condition  of  the  labourer 
is  somewhat  improved  in 
clothing;  the  cotton-weavers 
in  the  inmost  state  of  destitu- 
tion. Population  diminished. 

Improved,  especially  in  tlieir 
clothing.  I should  think  in- 
creasing, if  emigration  has  not 
prevented  it. 

Peaceable  till  l.ist  year,  when 
a part  of  the  parish  was  dis- 
turbed by  means  of  a tithe 
affray,  wherein  a few  poor 
persons  were  killed,  and  many 
more  wounded. 

It  has  been  disturbed  at  two 
periods,  at  the  end  of  182] 
and  beginning  of  1822;  also 

Insurrection  latter  end  of 
1821,  beginning  of  1822 ; 
tithe  opposition,  1832, 

I consider  peaceable,  though 
I believe  a great  deal  of  agita- 
tion, especially  as  to  the  tithe 
and  church-rate  system. 

the  anti-tithe  large  meetings  in  1832 ; at  the  end  of  that 
year,  and  beginning  of  1833,  it  was  very  much  disturbed. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank, 
and  very  prosperous.  Con- 
tributors (or  persons  who  put 
in  their  money)  are  farmers, 
labourers,  servants,  school- 
masters, &c. 

A savings’  bank  in  the  town 
of  Bantlon,  very  flourishing. 
A number  of  contributors  of 
every  rank ; the  rules  of  the 
bank  admit  from  the  town  and 
adjoining  country. 

None. 

None. 

Three  pawnbrokers;  dealings 
principally  carried  on  with  the 
lowest  class,  and  do  much 
ng  of  vice,  and  cause  misery. 

Three  in  the  town,  used 
generally  by  the  poor,  some- 
times by  the  middle  class,  ac- 
cording to  their  necessities. 

None. 

harm — facilitate  the  worki 

Nine  public  houses,  and  no 
llllcU  distillation. 

32  public  houses;  illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 

In  the  town  28,  in  the  coun- 
try 4.  No  illicit  distillation. 

I believe  there  are  not  more 
than  three  houses  regularly 
licensed;  J have  heard  of 
spirits  and  porter  being  sold 
ill  a few  instances  without 
licence.  No  illicit  distillation. 
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Tetnplemartin  . . Pop.  2,730. 

Ahern  . . Pop.  1,367. 

Coole  . . Pop.  .338. 

Ktiockmourne  and  Ballymoe. 
Pop.  5,834. 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Sullivan. 

Wm.  Kirby,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Henry  Hawke  Heard,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Cam-pion,  d.  d. 

They  are  generally  of  the 
class  of  middling  fanners. 

Farmers,  with  few  exceptions. 

With  the  exception  of  a few 
tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters, 
' blacksmiths,  &c.,  they  are  the 
labourers  of  the  different  farm- 
■ ers  in  the  parish. 

£3  oflhose  with,  and£l  lOi. 
of  those  without  land. 

About  £l  10s.  a-year,  with, 
in  most  cases,  a good  kitchen 
garden,  but  none  without 
some  kitchen  garden. 

With  a small  patch  of  gar- 
den the  rent  is  from  £l  lOi. 
to  £2. 

The  walls  are  generally  in  a 
great  measure  made  of  mud, 
with  thatch';  furnished  with 
a few  coarse  chairs,  a table, 
and  a dresser.  Very  common 
bedstead,  straw  bedding,  and 
one  bed  for  all  the  family. 

The  cabins  are  small,  in  a 
good  many  cases  very  bad  ; 
same  as  to  the  furniture,.  Not 
supplied  with  bedsteads  or 
bedding  from  'any  public  in- 
stitution, but  a good  many  of  , 
them  have  generally  one  tole- 
rable bed. 

The  cabins  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  mud  walls,  thatched. 
In  almost  all  you  will  find 
good  bed  and  bedding. 

Generally  of  mud  walls  and 
thatched,  and  indilferently 
supplied  with  furniture  and 
bedding. 

Generally  upon  condition  of 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent.  No 
additional  duty-labour. 

They  hold  their  cabins  from 
year  to  year,  but  very  few  have 
any  land  attached  to  the  cabin 
except  the  kitchen  g'arden.and 
generally  pay  for  them  by  la- 
bour. 

Labourers  hold  their  cabins 
undernootherconditionsthan  ' 
rent.  There  is  no  duty-labour. 

i don’t  know  of  one  instance. 

Ill  some,  but  very  few. 

I do  not  think  there  is  one 
instance. 

It  is  improved,,  at  least  with 
respect  to  clothing,  which 
article  is,  I believe,  niudi 
cheaper. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  parish  is 
more  improved  than  deterio- 
rated since  1815,  but  I think 
it  is  nearer  stationary  than 
either.  It  appears  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  hut  to  a 
small  extent. 

The  coudiliou  of  (he  poor  is 
much  improved,  in  clothing 
particularly;  you  now  never 
see  a person  without  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  used  not 
to  be  the  case;  clothing  is 
much  cheaper  ; they  are  also 
improved  in  cleanliness  oftlie 
house  ; diet  perhaps  also  im- 
proved. The  population  abou 

It  has  rather  deterioraled. 
Rather  increasing, 

t the  Mime. 

It  has  been  disturbed  only  in 
the  year  1S21-22,  during  part 
of  which  time  there  was  a mi- 
litary party  stationed  iu  the 
glebe-house  here  : it  was  dis- 

Perfectly  peaceable  and  tran- 
quil. 

With  the  exception  of  a few 
sheep  stolen  in  the  parish, 
and  those  not  by  residents, 
there  has  not  been  a person 
accused  even  of  crime. 

Perfeclly  peaceable  anil  un- 
disturbed. 

turbeci  iuDecember  1833  also,  during  the  election. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

There  are  none.  I 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

Number  of  public  houses  ' 
about  10,  I don’t  think  that  : 
nheit  dUiillaiioti  prevails  in  it.  ' 

Two  public  houses ; spiritu- 
ous liquors  are  only  retailed 
in  one.  Never  any  illicit  dis- 
tillation iu  this  parish. 

There  is  but  one  public  house 
iu  the  pariah,  ami  there  is  no 
such  tiiingas  ilJicit  distillation. 

As  I conceive,  abniil  11  in 

■ the  united  parishes.  A'  far 

■ as  I may  judge  illicit  disn'.la- 

' lion  is  not  in  these  pari-hes 
' carried  on. 
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' Knockmourne,  Mogeela,  and 
Ballinoe  . . Pop.  8,928. 

Aghabologue  . . Pop.  5,034. 

Aghabologue  and  Magourne. 
Pop.  7,310. 

Ahghinagh,  Aghabologue,  &c 
Pop, . 

Rev.  Daniel  Hortjm,  p.  p- 

Rev.  John  Smith. 

Michael  Lane,  Esq.* 

Rev.  Pierce  Green, 'p,  r. 

Fanners. 

Of  the  lower  class  of  farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  landlortls  of  cabins  are 
generally  fanners. 

Cabins,  with  land,  £i  10^.; 
without  land,  £l. 

About  £l  1 Of.  without  cab- 
bage garden,  £2  with  garden. 

Cabins  with  a kitchen  garden 
amount  to  £2,  without  one 
£l  lOf. 

Tlie  usual  rent  of  cabitK, 
most  generally  let  with  a 
small  lot  of  ground,  say  a 
few  perches,  varies  fi'oni 
£l  lOf.  to  £2. 

The  walls  are  made  of  mud ; 
they  are  from  20  to  30  feet 
long,  12  feet  broad,  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  and  badly 
thatched  ; the  furniture  is  bad. 
Few  or  no  bedsteads ; bed- 
ding uncomfortable. 

The  cabins  are  generally  of 
a good  description ; tolerably 
furnished.  Generally  a bed- 
stead and  bed-clothes,  except 
in  some  instances. 

They  are  badly-thatched 
huts  ; the  furniture  consists 
of  two  or  three  hanging 
shelves,  with  a few  earthen 
or  wooden  vessels  thereon,  a 
chair,  a pot.  The  bed  a 
bundle  of  straw;  in  very 
id;  the  bedding  a threadbare 
1 the  rags  they  wear  by  day. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  stone 
(there  being  a great  supply), 
and  generally  thatched  with 
straw,  and,  iu  many  cases, 
much  neglected;  badly  fur- 
nished. Bedsteads  few,  bed- 
ding miserable. 

few  instances  a bedstec 
blanket,  an  old  nig,  anc 

The  rent  is  paid  by  labour. 

No. 

Labour  is  given  generally  iu 
lieu  of  rent. 

' Tlie  rent  of  cabins  is  gene- 
rally discharged  in  cash  or  in 
labour,  and  sometimes  in  both, 

380. 

f cannot  tell. 

In  Aghabologue  five  or  six  ; 
in  Magourne  there  are  a good 
deal  more. 

Huch  instances  do  not  ex- 
ceed 10. 

Deteriorntt'd.  The  popula- 
tion increasing. 

Improved.  Ineveasing. 

Vastly  deteriorated.  Iiicreas- 

The  eouditioii  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  not  deteriorated, 
owing  to  their  growing  habits 
iifindiislry,  and  the  iinprove- 
uieiiL  ill  lands. 

Peaceable  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

Disturbed  in  the  year  1822 
by  'Whiteboys;  since  that 
period  quiet  until  the  pre.sent 
meetings  that  took  place 
about  tithes. 

Very  peaceable. 

Very-  peaceabie. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

■None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

IS.  No  illicit  distillation 
that  I heard  of. 

Four  licensed  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

In  Aghabologue  three,  in 
Magourne  four.'  No  illicit 
distillation. 

Tliere  are  but  three  licensed 
public  houses.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillatiom 

• The  entire  parish  of  Aghnbologiie  cuiitains  23J  plough’ands,  of  which.  enumerators  gave  a return  in  1832:  there  are  onlj  13}  undrr  my 
juiis’iiction,  of  which  only  1 make  my  report. 
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j Desertmore  . . Pop.  1,143. 

Donaghmore  . Pop.'C,794. 

Kilboiiane  . . Pop.  1,740. 

Knocktemple  and  Kilbolane. 
Pop.  3,541. 

Rev.  Robert  Rratt. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kenney. 

fF.  H.  Holland.  Esq. 

Rev.  Robert  O'Riordan,  p.  p. 

generally  substaiUiai  farmers. 

The  lundiords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  farmers. 

Tlie  working  farmers  gene- 
rally. 

I stated,  in  answer  to  Query 
33,  Appendix  F.,  that  the. 
laiidlord.s  were  absentees,  s.o 
that  the  farmers  are  the  per- 
sons who  build  mud  houses 
for  the  labourers. 

A cabin  vvitliout  land  about 
£2a-yearj  if  land  is  annexed, 
it  depends  on  the  quality. 

Cabins  without  land  usually 
are  set  for  £2  ; a very  small 
spot  for  cabbages  is  usually 
annexed. — See  No.  8,  Appen- 
dix D. 

From  £l  to  £l  5s.  or 
£l  10s.  a-year. 

The  rent  of  such  as  I have 
just  stated,  -without  land,  is 
if  1 5s.  ; and,  if  a quarter  of  an 
acre  is  given  with  the  house, 
£2. 

They  are  formed  of  mud 
walls  and  thatched  roofs.  Bed- 
steads are  not  to  be  found  in 
every  cabin,  and  they  are  but 
|)norly  and  inadequately  sup- 
, plied  v/!lh  bedding. 

Stone  walls,  with  thatched 
roofs,  often  in  bad  repair.  The 
labourer  supplies  his  own  bed- 
stead and  straw  bed;  habit 
reconciles  him  and  his  family 
to  wretched  lodging. 

Some  are  stone  walls,  some 
mud  walls,  and  badly  fur- 
nished. A very  few  bedsteads ; 
the  bedding  is  generally  of 
bruised  furze,  and  a covering 
of  straw  or  fern. 

The  cabins,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  not  fit  for  human  be- 
ings; the  furniture  is  not 
worth  taking  into  calcula- 
tion. As  to  bedsteads,  they 
are  rare,  and  the  worst  de- 
scription of  bedding;  some 
are  obliged  to  sleep  under 
their  daily  clothes. 

Duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent 
is  very  common. 

This  answered  in  No.  8,  Ap- 
pendix D.  If  the  labourer  pre- 
fers paying  in  money,  he  must 
make  an  agreement  to  that  ! 
effect  with  the  farmer.  i 

No. 

1 

j 

Labourers  get  their  houses 
and  a plot  for  cabbage  from  the 
farmers,  and  in  return  they 
work  for  them,  being  allowed 
dd.  per  day,  and  diet,  or  8d. 
without  diet. 

There  are  oulyafewinstaiices 
of  two  or  more  families  in  the  . 
same  cabin. 

Such  instances  seldom  occur, 
but  when  a cabin  is  sufficient- 
ly large  to  admit  of  it,  it  is  di- 
vided. 

Three. , 

There  are  60  houses  where 
two  or  more  families  reside. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
slationary,  The  population 
increasing. 

I think  much  improved  since 
the  peace  in  1815;  clothing, 
of  wool  and  cotton,  is  more 
abundant,  and  the  poor,  male 
and  female,  are  better  clad. 
The  population  increases. 

Considering  the  stale  of  the 
country  generally,  I think  we 
are  much  better  off,  as  to  our 
poor,  than  other  parts  of  the 
county.  The  population  of 
the  parish  increasing  rapidly. 

The  poorer  classes  in  Ibis 
parish  are  much  worse  since 
the  peace,  not  having  em- 
ployment, and  the  families  in- 
creasing. 

Remarkably  peaceable  and 
obedient  to  the  law,  except 
during  the  temporary  resist- 
ance to  tithes. 

In  the  year  1823  it  was  dis- 
turbed, and  again  in  the  be- 
ginning'of  the  present  year. 
Those  disturbances  were  syste- 
matical throughout  this  and 
many  other  coiiniies. 

Not  disturbed  further  or 
otherwise,  iban  by  tiie  opposi- 
tion to  tithes. 

any  way  demaiide 

This  parish  is,  and  has  been, 
peaceable,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  skirmishes  between 
the  tithe  collectors  and  the 
people;  and,- while  tithe  is  in 
d,  resistance  must  take  place. 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None.  The  parishioners  ge- 
nerally contribute  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  poor. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  my  parish. 

No  pawnbrokers — a great 
blessing. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker  in 
the  parish. 

Only  three  public  houses. 
I never  heard  of  illicit  distil- 
lation in  this  parish. 

The  number  is  14.  There  is 
no  illicit  distillation. 

Three  public  houses  retail 
spirituous  liquors.  No  illicit 
distillation  in  tlie  parish. 

Tfiereafe  nine  public  houses 
in  this  paris!].  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails. 
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Magourney  and  Kilcolemau. 
Pop. . 

Moviddy  . . Pop.  2,718. 

Moviddy  . . Pop.  2,718. 

Whitechurch  and  Garrocloyne 
Pop.  4,713. 

Rev.  Henry  Johnston. 

John  Tomon  Rye,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  H.  Bahinglon. 

Rev.  M.  Morgan,  p.  p. 

The  middle  class  of  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  landlords  are  in  general 
absentees,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  make  large  farms 
and  level  the  cabins ; a popu- 
lation  of  only  4,200  proves  it. 

£l  IOj.  williout  land. 

£'2  Id  £3,  with  a garden  of 
from  8 to  20  perches. 

Cannot  sny. 

A cabin,  with  three  or  four 
acres,  pays  at  the  rate  of  £2 
an  acre ; but  without  ground, 
with  only  six  or  seven  perches 
for  a cabbage  plot,  pays  about 
£1  5y. 

Generally  with  bedsteads  and 
bedding. 

Ill  general  thatched  imid 
cabins:  in  some  no  ruvnilure; 
in  others  chairs,  tables,  and 
bedsteads,  coop  and  dresser. 
Their  bed-clothing  blankets, 
and  sometimes  none. 

Cabins geiieraliy  comrorlahle, 
and  i'urnibhed  with  bedsteads, 
but  not  with  good  bedding. 

The  dimensions  of  them  are 
about  20  feet  long  by  12  broad, 
with  mud  waits:  furniture  a 
couple  of  three-legged  stools, 
and  some  twisted  straw  or 
seestecns.  Sometimes  a bed- 
stead ; when  not,  straw  laid 
on  the  floor,  bounded  by  a log 
of  wood. 

No. 

Sometimes  money,  and  some- 
times labour. 

■ Some  require  duty-labour. 

They  pay  labour  for  their 
house  and  an  acre  of  manured 
jiotato  ground ; but  the  cot- 
tiers pay  a part  of  the  rent  in 
labour,  and  a part  in  nioney 
when  the  work  is  not  affurded. 

I don't  believe  there  are  any. 

In  some  instances.  • 

Very  few,  except  in  the  vil- 
; lage  of  Blarney,  where  there 
may  be  seven  or  eight  houses 
with  two  families  in  each  of 
them. 

Improved  most  certainly. 
Increasing. 

It  is  deteriorated  on  aceouiit 
of  the  prices  of  country  pro- 
duce having  fallen.  Dimi- 
nished as  to  population,  owing 
1 to  emigration. 

See  No.  6,  Appendix  D. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
sort  is  certainly  improved,  as 
well  as  I know,  in  cleanliness; 
I am  in  the  habit,  since  at  one 
time  I established  a system  of 
ce  a- year,  remove  the  filth  from 
tied,  as  the  preservation  of  his 
e contrary  as  to  earnings,  Ibr  the 
uble  whatiKey  are  now.  I make 
to  the  breaking  of  small  liirmers. 

poor-rates,  to  oblige  the  people  to  whitewash  their  houses  tw; 
their  doors,  and  the  farmers  to  give  fresh  straw  when  war 
labourers’  health  must  be  of  macli  advantage  to  him  : quite  th 
hire  of  labourers  and  wages  for  servants  were  then  nearly  do 
a census  every  fourth  year,  and  always  find  a decrease,  owing  i 

Peaceable  until  the  late  anti- 
tithe  proceedings. 

Peaceable  all  to  the  years 
1821  and  1822. 

Never  disturbed,  but  alvrays 
peaceable  during  my  recollec- 
tion. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank:  Cork  is 
convenient,  as  one  parish  is 
within  the  liberties,  and  the 
other,  though  in  the  county, 
is  equally  convenient  to  the 
city. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Answer  as  above:  Cork  is 
convenient,  where  a few  pawn 
some  articles. 

Four  licensed ; but  many,  I 
believe,  sell  without  any  li- 
cence. I do  not  believe  that 
there  are  any  illicit  stills  in 
the  parish. 

Eight  public  houses.  None. 

There  are  five  public  houses 
in  each  parish.  No  illicit  dis- 
tiilation  to  my  knowledge. 
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Ballyvourney  and  K ilnamartry. 
Pop.  6,280. 

Cloiidrohid  . . Pop.  5,293. 

Clondrohid  . . Pop.  5,293. 

Eveleary  . . Pop.  5,785. 

Rev.  JeTemidh  M'Grath. 

Nicholas  Wakh,  Esq. 

Rev.  Robert  Kirckoffer,  J.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Holland,  v.  p. 

Farmers,  who  let  cabins  to 
their  workmen. 

Farmers. 

Fanners. 

Farmers. 

£1  lOi.  a-year  for  a cabin 
and  small  cabbage  garden. 

Geiiemlly  £\  IOj,  there 
being  very  few  without  a small 
cabbage  garden  attached  to 
each. 

Prom  £1  10s.  to  £2,  in- 
cluding a house,  small  cabbage 
garden,  andasmall  lotofturf 
bog. 

£l  11^.  Gd.  with  a cabbage 
garden,  and  £l  l.v.  without 
one. 

It  is  hard  lo  describe  them  ; 
they  are,  in  K^oeral,  the  most 
wretched  hovels,  built  with  stone 
and  mud,  without  windows,  badly 
roofed  or  thatched,  and,  cousequeii  t- 
ly,  exposed  to  wiud,  rain,  cold,  and 
soot.  The  beds  are  constructed  hy 
placing  two  pieces  of  stick  upon  large 
stones;  on  these  sticks  they  throw 

They  are  built  of  stone  and 
mud  mortar,  and  badly  roofed: 
their  furniture  generally  con- 
sists of'a  small  table,  chair,  and 
stool.  Bedsteads  they  scarcely 
have  one  ; and  as  to  comfort- 
able bedding,  the  like  is  not  be 

In  general  comfortable,  with 
almost  in  every  instance  bed- 
steads, clean  straw,  and  some 
have  feather  beds. 

had. 

They  are  built  generally  of 
stone  and  clay  mortar,  and 
thatched  ; and  very  badly  sup- 
plied with  bedding. 

laths  ofliog-wood  or  hurdles  across  ; some  ferns,  rushes,  or  straw,  placed  ou  these,  constitute 
their  bedding : scarcely  any  bedsteads.  The  furniture  of  a jiiece  with  the  cabin. 

Rent  is  generally  paid  hy 
labour, 

I know  of  no  other  condition 
upon  which  they  hold  their 
cabins  except  for  rent,  which 
must  be  paid  either  in  money 
or  in  labour. 

The  farmers  would,  in  general, 
prefer  taking  the  value  of  hold- 
ings in  labour,  and  often  make 
a bargain  to  that  effect ; but 
in  many  instances,  where  it 
suits  their  convenience,  they  pi 

Tiiey  generally  give  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

eler  paying-  money. 

In  four  or  five  instances  in 
each  parish. 

Scarcely  any. 

In  very  few  instances. 

I suppose  about  20,  and  those 
geaerully  only  temporary. 

Deteriorated ; the  condition 
of  the  poorer  farmers  and  la- 
bourers could  not  be  worse 
than  at  present ; in  fact,  no- 
thing is  left  them  but  their  po- 
tatoes, and  should  sickness 
disable  them,  or  the  potato 
crop  fail,  they  become  utterly 
destitute.  Population  increas- 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated  by  the  want  of 
employment.  The  population 
is  increasing. 

Rather  improved.  The  re- 
turn of  the  population,  I be- 
lieve 182], was  5,270;  bythe 
last  census  there  appears  to 
be  an  increase  of  about  200  ; 
I think  it  was  5,470. 

Much  improved,  the  demand 
for  labour  being  much  greater 
than  formerly,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  improvement  of 
the  parish.  The  population  is 
iucreasing. 

There  was  a temporary  dis- 
turbance. in  these  parishes  in 
1822,  ^ 

It  has  been  disturbed  in  the 
year  1822. 

Very  much  disturbed  from ' 
the  latter  end  of  September 
1821  to  the  end  of  January 
1822;  and  disturbed  and  agi- 
tated from  the  commencement 
of  the  anti-tithe  meetings  in  Ji 

It  was  very  much  disturbed 
in  the  year  1822;  since  then 
it  has  been  tranquil. 

me  last  to  the  present  day. 

No  savings’  bank,  &c. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

No. 

No  such  thing. 

There  are  not. 

None. 

No. 

Ballyvourney ; one 
Kilnamartrv.  I do  not 

kriowofaiiy  illicit  disUllatiori : 
‘his  IS  a question  for  gaugers. 

One  public  house  ; and  as  to 
illicit  distillation,  it  is  a ques- 
tion for  gaugers. 

I should  think  (hat  there  are, 
at  least,  15  unlicensed  houses 
where  whiskey  is  sold;  (hey 
are  agreat  cur.se  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  illicit  distillatii 
nor  has  there  been  during  m’ 
indeed,  had  it  been  attempted, 
utmost  ill  my  power  lo  prevent : 

Four.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  in  the  parish. 

jii  carried  on  in  the  parish, 

! residence  of  25  years; 

I should  have  done  the 
it. 

2DD 
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Kilnemartry  . . Pop.  2,604. 

Kilinichael  and  Mncloneigh. 
Pop.  7,6S6. 

Macroom  . . Pop.  6,137. 

Macroom  . . Pop.  6,137, 

Rev.  J.  Charles  Mongan,  a.m. 

John  Barter,  Esq,  J.  p. 

Rev.  James  Walsh,  p.  p. 

St.  George  Brown,  Esq.  j.  p, 

Working  farmers. 

Worldng  I'armers. 

Farmers  in  the  country  parts 
of  the  parish,  shopkeepers  and 
others  in  the  town. 

I do  not  understand  thisques- 
lion. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2  ; ac- 
cording to  tile  description  of 
house,  and  extent  of  cabbnge 
garden. 

The  rent  of  the  cabin  and 
cabbage  garden  is  generally 
included  in  the  year’s  bargain; 
country  tradespeople  and  la- 
bourers disengaged  pay  about 
£2  a-year. 

£l  lOf.  is  the  rent  generally 
cliarged  by  tlie  farmers ; in 
town,  from  £2  to  £S. 

To  a fixed  labourer,  a cabin 
and  cabbage  garden  about 
£i  10^.  per  year. 

Stone  building's,  generally 
covered  with  reed,  and  in 
some  cases  slated.  Very  few 
bedsteads,  and  very  bad  bed- 
ding. 

Miserable,  with  furniture,  &c., 
to  corres|ioiiil. 

imid,  covered  wilti  heatli 
qnently,  are  cold,  damp,  i 
with  only  one  or  two  forms, 
bed  covering,  a single  bla 
others  must  be  content  witi 
them  at  night;  their  bed 
togctiier  by  sticks  of  bogwo 

The  walls  of  the  cabins  are 
ibr  the  most  part  made  up  of 
or  potato  stalks,  and  conse- 
ind  imcoinfiirtable ; furnished 
a small  table,  and  a pot;  tlie 
nket  or  coarse  covering,  while 
:i  iheir  day  covering  to  shelter 
is  of  straw  or  rushes  kept 
ud  propped  with  stones. 

Those  cabins  are  often  found 
warm  and  dry,  the  inmates 
finding  their  own  furniture, 
wliich  is  very  trifling.  Beds 
mostly  made  of  straw  witli 
woollen  cloths. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  rent 
is  paid  in  labour. 

I don’t  tliink  duty-labour  is 
ever  given  here.  ■ 

Rent  is  generally  paid  to 
• the  farmer  by  labour. 

There  is  a fixed  rent;  work 
or  daily  labour,  goes  in  ac- 
count. 

About  20. 

I cannot  say. 

There  are  only  few  such  in- 
stances in  the  country  parts, 
but  it  is  the  case  in  town,  in 
almost  all  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  the  poor 
, description  of  tradesmen. 

This  frequently  occurs. 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

The  population  is  evidently 
increasing,  and  I consider  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
rather  improving,  owing  prin- 
; cipallyto  the  increase  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  benefit  we 
have  derived  from  unequitable 
composition  for  oiir  tithes, 
which  has  certainly  served  ti 
ment  of  petty  sessions,  which  ( 

Their  condition  is  generally 
deteriorated,  because  of  the 
exorbitant  rents  charged  the 
farmers,  and  their  consequent 
inability  lo  allow  the  labourers 
anything  like  a remunerating 
price  for  their  labour.  The 
population  on  the  increase, 
le  poor;  as  also,  the  establish- 
>perates  as  a check  on  knavery. 

Generally  speaking,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  both  as 
to  knowledge,  comforts,  and 
appearance,  is  improving. 

Like  all  other  parishes  in 
the  south. 

These  parishes  are  very- 
peaceable  ; the  lower  classes 
are  indu.strioiis,  quiet,  and 
well  disposed. 

Unilbrmly  peaceable. 

This  quarter  has  been  pa^ 
tially  disturbed,  the  people 
have  shewn  great  disaffection; 
but  few  petty  outrages  occur. 

No  savings’  bank. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank 
or  benefit  society. 

Tliere  is  no  such  institution. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

Tliere  are  two  pawnbrokers’ 
shops,  whose  dealings  are  prin- 
cipaliycarried  on  with  the  poor 
class  offarmers  and  tradesmen. 

One ; tlic  lowest  description 
of  people  deal  with  it. 

About  three.  It  doe§  not. 

There  is  no  illicit  distillation, 
but  whiskey  is  sold  in  almost 
every  cabin;  this  practice  has 
been  carried  lo  a shameful 
extent  for  the  last  12  months  ; 
pnriicularly  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, aUhoiigh  tile  police 
have  repeatedly  reported  it. 

Tliere  are  in  the  town  44 
public  houses,  in  the  country 
parts  not  more  than  from 
four  to  six  houses.  Gaugers 
are  too  vigilant  to  allow  illicit 
distillation. 

A great  number  of  public 
houses  are  in  this  parish,  but 
no  illicit  distillation. 
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Ballyliea  . . Pop.  1,540. 

Union  of  Ballyliea,  Cooline, 
&c.  . . Pop,  4,G37. 

Union  of  Buftevant  (includ- 
ing Town)  . . Pop. . 

Kitbolane  . . Pop.  4,100. 

Rev.  William  Willis. 

Rev.  Jolm  Poiver,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  L.  Cotter,  ll.  n. 

Capt.  B.  E.  Barry. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  are  generally  the 
landlords  of  cottages  or  ca- 
bins. ^ 

CoUiers  or  iariners. 

Geuerally  farmers,  and,  in  a 
few  iiislances,  gentlemen. 

Cabins  without  land,  £3. 

Cabins  without  land  go  to 
£2  or  £2  lOr.,  but,  with  any 
small  lot  of  ground,  the  rent 
may  be  from  £3  to  £i ; 
ground  sets  high  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

From  £l  lOi.  to  £2  lOr. 
each,  per  year;  no  laud,  ex- 
cept what  is  called  a cabbage- 
garden  ; many  have  no  such 
garden. 

Rent  of  cabins,  with  a mere 
cabbage-knot,  fVom  £l  bs.  to 
£l  10s.  each  ; without  il£l ; 
no  vent  is  demanded  for  a 
cabin  when  land  is  let  with 
it,  only  an  acreable  rent  for 
the  land. 

Mud  walls  and  thatch,  badly 
furnished.  Some  with  beds 
and  bedsteads,  the  greater 
number  without. 

Cabins  in  this  parish  are 
made  up  of  mud  walls,  and 
thatched  with  straw  ; most 
commonly  badly  furnished. 
Bad  bedsteads  and  miserable 
bedding. 

Generally  cabins,  with  mud 
walls  and  straw  thatch.  Some 
without  bedsteads;  bedding  in 
general  miserable,  In  most  ca- 
bins there  is  but  one  sleeping 
apartment,  and  all  sexes  in- 
habit the  same  room,  and, 
melancholy  to  relate,  often  the 
same  bed. 

Mud  walls  in  general, 
thatched  with  straw  ; badly 
furnished,  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding. 

Rent  generallypaidby  duty- 
labour. 

No  duty-labour  required  any 
way  that  I can  discover. 

Duty-labour  for  houses  and 
land  has  latterly  declined  ; it 
was  found  a baneful  custom: 
labourers,  particularly  those 
called  standing  labourers,  pay 
for  the  houses  by  work. 

At  a fixed  rent,  and  also  a 
fixed  rate  for  their  labour  pet- 
day  ; duty-labour  not  usual. 

In  many  instances  two  and 
three  families  dwell  together. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  pa- 
rish live  in  separate  habita- 
tions, except,  I believe,  about  : 
one  dozen.  ! 

Very  few  instances  of  two 
families  in  one  cabin  ; I could 
not  ascertain  the  number,  os 
the  lower  classes  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  truth. 

In  the  villages  it  is  rather 
prevalent. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  parish  is  sta- 
tionary ; if  not  belter,  not 
worse.  On  account  of  the 
houses  demolished,  as  I have 
mentioned,  the  population  is 
decreased. 

Deteriiirated  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  population  un 
the  increase. 

Parish  peaceable. 

Comparatively  speaking,  it 
was  and  is  peaceable. 

It  has  been,  with  the  sur- 

1 astaleot'distiirljuuce  ami  agitat  ion ; 

1 l)iir)iiiii'ofhoLSKsai!dhags;atls,  mur- 
1 <ler,  ami  coiispiraeies  to  mut<lei',atva 
' iiion  of  the  loyal  that  ihe  military  foi 
lent,  anti  prevents  a tepeliiion  of  thos 

V/as  seriously  disturbed  in 
the  year  .1522,  but  not  very 

rce  in  Biitlevaiif  ovu'awes  the  turbu- 
:e  dreadful  occntrences. 

No  savings’  bank. 

1 

No  savings’  bank;  no  be- 
nefit society  : we  live  without 
them. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  this  union. 

' None. 

Two  pawnbrokers’  shops  j 
deal  chiefly  with  the  poor. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

One  pawnbroker’s  shop  in 
the  town  oi'  Buttevaat  only:  the 

recourse  to  it;  indeed,  these  shops  enr 

None. 

;uiinige  puttyihefis  uml  dtuiikei::i«ss. 

32  public  houses  and  spirit 
shops.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

1 There  are  five  public  liouse.s. 
No  illicit  distillation  that  I 
know  of ; I am  certain  there 
1 is  none. 

In  Buttevaiit  12,  in  (he  coun- 
try 3,  spiiit-uTocers  6,  hy  licence: 
numbers,  both  in  town  and  country, 
sell  whiskey  without  licence;  this  . 
adds  to  the  misury  of  tlie  poor,  and 
the  evil  ofJram-ilrmlcingisincreased 
by  the  last  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
as  hy  the  facility  of  getting  licences 
lower  orders  are  in  a state,  of  drunken 
and  holidays.  Illicit  distillation  does 

There  are  lour  or  five  li- 
censed, and,  as  I am  in- 
furnied,  several  luiliceitsed 
houses  who  retail  spirituous 
liquors.  Illicit  distillatiou 

does  not  prevail. 

wlnskvy  ca:i  tie  cadiy  had,  and  the  | 
.ne.ss  and  deinunilizatiuu  uu  Sundays 
nut  prevail. 

2 D D 2 
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Rathgojgln,  and  Union  of 
Ardnageehy  . . Pop. . 

Canabee  . . Pop. . 

Dunbolloge  . . Pop. . 

Inchigulah  . , Pop.  - 

Rev.  Thovias  Croke,  p.  p. 

Samuel  Penrose,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Robert  M'Carty,  Esq.  3.  p. 

Rev.  William  Baldwin. 

The  landlords  of  the  cabins 
in  the  country  are  farmers,  of 
those  in  the  town  shopkeepers, 
and  in  some  instances  triides* 
men. 

Mostly  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

£l  10*.  of  cabins  witliout 
land,  £2  2*.  and  £3  of  cabins 
with  a quarter  or  half  an  acre 
of  land. 

£2. 

From  15*.  to  £2. 

£1  11*.  Gd.  with  a cabbage 
garden;  £l  1*.  without on\ 

They  consist  of  mud  walls, 
many  of  them  covered  with  a 
very  thin  coat  of  thatch,  and 
in  general  badly  furnished,  or 
rather  not  at  all  furnished. 
There  is  generally  one  bed- 
stead; bedding  most  uncom- 
fortable. 

The  common  thatched  cabin, 
generally  not  good.  Some  have 
good  bedding. 

Some  built  of  mud,  .some 
stone,  thatched  ; a stool  and 
table  in  all.  Dressers,  a bed- 
stead, and  bedding,  in  some. 

They  are  built  generally  of 
stone  and  clay  mortar,  and 
thatched.  Very  badly  sup- 
plied with  bedding. 

The  rent  is  usuafly  paid  in 
labour. 

The  farmer  puts  a rent  upon 
the  cabin  and  ground  which 
he  gives  them,  and  they  pay  , 
that  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  day 
and  diet  for  themselves,  but  no 
feed  them,  and  find  their  own  1 

The  rent  is  always  paid  in 
work. 

t their  families  ; they  have  to 
suppers  and  diet  on  holidays. 

They  generally  give  dutj- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

In  so  many  instances,  that  it 
would  be  too  difficult  for  me 
to  eiiunierale. 

This  is  very  rare. 

Ill  general  only  one  family 
resident  in  the  same  house. 

I suppose  about  20,  and 
those  generally  only  tempo- 
rary. 

In  my  opinion  considerably 
deteriorated,  owing  to  the  low 
value  of  labour  and  high  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life : for 
the  last  four  years  I observe 
the  labouring  class  greatly 
detcriorated.owing,  I imagine, 
to  the  want  of  employment. 
The  population,!  rather  think, 
has  increased. 

Siationary.  Rather  on  tli« 
increase. 

Improved,  particularly  in 
clotliiug,  education,  and  a 
desire  for  general  comfort. 
Population  stationary. 

Much  improved,  the  demand 
for  labour  being  much  greater 
than  formerly,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  improvement 
of  the  parish.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

I can  only  answer  for  my 
parish  during  the  last  seven 
years,  the  period  of  my  incum- 
bency, and  say  that  for  that 
space  it  ha.s  been  free  of  all 
kind  of  disturbance. 

Quiet. 

Peaceable. 

It  was  very  disturbed  in  the 
year  1822;  since  then  it  lias 
been  tranquil. 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

Tbei  e are  two  j and  I un- 
derstand some  of  the  farmers 
and  tradespeople  carry  on  dealu 
instances,  as  well  as  the  poorer 

None : the  pawnbrokers  live 
generally  in  the  small  towns, 
ngs  with  them,  in  some 
classes. 

None. 

No. 

Of  such  houses  there  are  37. 
Illicit  distillation  is  not  known 
of  in  this  parish. 

Not  many  licensed.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

Four.  Illicit  distillation  has 
never  prevailed. 

Four.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  the  parish. 
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Temple  Bridget  . Pop,  1,789. 

Rathcoony  . . Pop.  — . 

Ardfert  and  Kilmoily. 
Pop.  7,110. 

Ardfert  . . Pop.  3,585. 

Jf,  H-  M.  Hodder,  Esq. 

Eev.  William  L.  Beaufort. 

Rev.  John  Kerin. 

H.  Bowles,  Esq.  j.  p. 

All  classes. 

Farmers. 

Generally  fanners. 

From  £2  to  £3  a-year  with- 
out land ; nothing  with  land. 

A cabin  without  land  from 
20s.  to  30s.  a-year;  if  they 
hold  land  with  the  cabins  they  ; 
generally  pay  at  the  rate  of  . 
or  £6  an  acre  for  it.  I 

Cabins,  without  land,  about 
£l  lOs.  per  annum;  with  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  attached, 
about  £2  IOj. 

Some  good  and  some  bad  ; 
the  furniture  mostlyvery  bud, 
as  also  the  bedding,  which  is 
principally  straw,  and  bed- 
clothes scarce  and  bad. 

Bull  1 with  mud,  badly  thatch- 
ed. The  worst  description  of 
bedding;  and  the  bedsteads  a 
few  boards  or  sticks  fastened 
together. 

Some  of  the  farmers,  whose 
landlords,  or  their  agents,  do 
not  pay  attention,  allow  la- 
bourers to  build  cabins,  for  wh 
is  the  means  of  much  of  the  mi 
is  the  cause  of  a house  being  ii 

;ich  they  pay  in  labour,  and 
isery  of  this  country',  which 
1 almost  every  tield. 

They  generally  pay  for  their 
cabins  and  gardens  by  labour, 
and  sometimes  they  rear  a pig, 
which  they  sell  to  pay  the  rent. 

Sometimes  labour  instead  of 
rent. 

It  rarely  occurs  in  this  pa- 
rish ■,  I do  not  know  of  any. 

The  case  is  not  uncommon, 
but  I have  no  notion  of  the 
number. 

In  the  village  of  Ardfert,  to 
my  knowledge,  there  are  six 
cabins  in  which  two  or  more 
families  dwell  together;  lam 
sure  many  more  through  the 
parish. 

Ill  many  instances. 

The  general  condition  I think 
improved  in  most  respects. 
The  population  is  much  too 
abundant,  and  is  still  on  the 
increase. 

I have  no  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  this 
parish  before  the  year  181 5. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  much  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  year  1815,  except 
that  the  population  is  increas- 
ing, and  many  of  them  find  it 
difficult  to  get  employment. 

All  classes  have  much  im- 
proved except  the  day-la- 
bourer.s,  whose  condition  has 
beenstationary  since  that  time. 

Atall  times,  and  under  every 
excitement,  perfectly  peace- 
able. 

It  has  been  very  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Not  disturbed. 

None, 

None. 

No. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

None. 

None. 

' No. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  the 
parish. 

Seven  or  eight.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

There  are  seven  public  houses 
in  Ardfert  parish,  and,  I be- 
lieve, two  in  the  parish  ofKil- 
inoily.  There  is  no  illicit 
distillation. 

Seven  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 
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Ballyheige  . . Pop.  3,766. 

Kilcara  . . Pop.  1,109. 

Kilgobbin  . . Pop.  3,122.  i 

Killiney  . . Pop,  3,344. 

Rev.  /.  P.  Chute. 

Rev.  Robert  Hickson. 

Rev.  Edward  Day. 

Rev.  Richard  Swindette. 

A low  description  of  fanners. 

Fanners. 

Small  fanners. 

Small  fanners. 

The  rent  of  cabins,  with  an 
acre  of  ground,  isi£5;  without 
ground  £2. 

House  alone  £\  5.?.,  and 
with  half  an  acre  of  good 
ground  and  small  haggat  they 
assume  from  £Z  to  £Z  lOi. 

Cabins  without  land  about 
c£i  per  year;  with  land,  of 
course,  it  varies  according  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  the 
laud. 

With  land  from  sPl  to  ,£l  iQs., 
witlioul  land  from  15s,  to£l 
u-year. 

A very  bad  description  ; mud  . 
•walls,  badly  made;  with  very 
bad  furniture,  and  comfortless 
bedding,  &c.  | 

Mud  cabins,  with  thatch  of 
rushes  or  heath  ; no  furniture, 
except  a table  and  chest.  No 
bedsteads  in  general,  but 
raised  by  turffrom  the  ground, 
and  no  covering  but  a mise- 
rable blanket. 

Very  indifferent  in  general ; 
miserably  furnished.  lu  few 
instances  any  bedsteads,  and 
the  bed  generally  consisting 
of  straw,  spread  on  the  floor, 
with  very  indilFerent  covering; 
in  some  instances  they  have  a 
feather  bed  over  the  straw,  but 
this  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  general  tliey  are  obliged 
to  give  labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

For  rent  and  labour,  but  in 
general  the  rent  of  the  cabin 
and  land  is  paid  by  labour. 

In  this  parish  upon  no  other 
condition  but  that  of  rent,  li- 
quidated sometimes  by  cash, 
sometimes  by  labour,  at  the 
rate  of  Bd.  per  day  without 

Should  the  cabin  be  held 
from  a farmer  who  employs  a great 
number  of  labourers,  the  rent  is 
usually  paid  in  Inboiirj  but  there 
are  instances  where  part  money  and 
part  labour  are  required. 

diet,  or  6cf.  with  diet;  the  latter  in  genera!. 

There  are  some. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

In  scarcely  one  ; the  cabins 
in  general  are  too  small  for 
more  than  one,  and  in  some 
instances  scarcely  large  enough 
for  that  same. 

i In  very  few;  it  is  not  a 
practice  observed  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

The  population  is  increas- 
ing. The  general  condition 
of  the  poor  stationary. 

I think  their  condition  is  sla- 
tionai-y.  The  population  is 
certainly  on  the  increase. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  nearly  sta- 
tionary since  1815,  the  same 
price  being  now  as  then  for 
labour;  on  consideration  I . 
would  almost  say  it  is  im- 
proved, as  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  cheaper,  The  populat 
since  the  Tithe  Composition  Ac 
was  scarcely  of  any  value  befor 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

1 

ion  is  on  the  increase,  and, 
d,  cultivating  ground  which 

Peaceable. 

Since  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act  has  taken  effect,  and  the 
system  of  subletting  aban- 
doned, this  parish  has  been  in 
general  quiet. 

It  has  been  remarkable  for 
its  jiGadeiible  and  quiet  liabits  until 
witliiii  iliB  last  year,  indeed  I may 
say  liall'-year.  The  yeoyle,  beaiiiig 
tliat  the  Government  innl  witli- 
drawa  all  civil  and  military  aid  from 
the  clerg3',  are  now,  Ibv  the  first 
r>-  of  tithes  bv  rescue  and  assault. 

As  a magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict I have  great  pleasure  in  adding 
that  it  has  been  peaceable,  and  al- 
wajs  supported  a very  high  cha- 
racter fur  its  quiet,  steady,  and  uni- 
form good  conduct. 

There  is  a district  savings’ 
bank. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  not.  „ 

Tliere  are  not. 

None. 

None. 

Not  one. 

There  are  three  publichouses 
(licensed).  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 

Tw(]  licensed  public  houses  ; 
I imdersiand  in  several  parts 
sp  ritiioiis  liquors  are  sold 
without  licence.  No  private 
distillation  carried  on  Ijere. 

'Ihree  licensed  public  houses 
for  the  sale  of  B|)iriUious  li- 
quors, porter,  and  beer.  No 
illicil  distillation  in  the  parish. 

More  than  the  morality  ofthe 
parish  or  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  would  require;  there 
are  no  less  than  seven  putdic 
houses,  all  in  one  village, 
illicit  distillation  that  I 
discover. 
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MUNSTER — County  Kerry — Baronies  Corkaguincy,  DunUerron. 


Jlinavd  . . Pop.  1,474. 

Kilcrohan  . . Pop.  9,481. 

Kilcrohan  . . Pop.  9,4S1. 

Knockane  . . Pop.  4,678. 

Captain  F.  Eagar,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  3fathews. 

Francis  C.  Bland,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Kean  Blahony,  Esq.  j.  i*. 

persons  generally  who  have 
tlie  srass  of  two  to  five  cows, 
{jie  'usual  divisions  in  this 
parish. 

They  are  generally  a very 
miserable  description  of  per- 
sons : there  are  a few  cottages 
ill  this  parish  occupied  by 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 

and  excellent  landlords  j they  are 

Almost  all  hold  directly  frnin 

the|iro(irietor;  tlisrc  arc  a lew  iialtk 
SKiillenien,  ax  they  arc  called,  who 
live  upon  whiskey,  and  grind  their 
tenantry.  In  juxtice  to  some  meri- 
torious indiviiUials,  there  are  three 
ests  under  me,  on  old  leases,  that  are 
tlie  only  persons  of  that  description 

They  are  generally  the 
wealthier  farmers. 

iiulusliioiis  iind  improving  tenants, 
who  ate  Protestants. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  with 
liberty  for  the  grass  of  a pig, 
about£l;  withanass,£l  IO5. 

Cabins  without  land  are  let 
at  about  £l  a- year. 

There  is  no  rent  atlaciicd  to 
the  houses  ; a farm  will  set 
better  for  having  good  ones 

About  £l  lOs.  without,  or 
£2  vviih,  about  oiie-eighth 
of  an  Irisli  acre  attached  to 
tlie  cabin. 

r only  a groiincl-reut  to  me 
s,  but  very  tiiiliiig;  many 

Snum,  the  houses  have  been  almost  all  built  by  the  persons  who  occupy  them,  and  they  pa 
of  6d.  or  Is.  a-year;  cabins  may,  in  some  instances,  pay  something  to  grinding  landlor 
are  built  on  the  outskirts  of  my  demesne  without  leave  or  licence. 

Mostly  mud  walls,  some  of 
stone,  very  badly  furnished. 
No  bedsteads,  nor  comfortable 
bedding;  generally  sleeping 
ou  straw. 

They  are  very  miserable 
buildings,  and  more  miserably 
furnished.  They  have  no 
bedsteads,  and  little  or  no 
bedding. 

Of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion, without  furniture,  bed- 
ding, or  bedsteads  : the 

farmers  are  much  better  : the 
increased  tax  upon  glass  very 
injurious. 

Of  the  worst  description ; 
built  of  mud  walls,  badly 
thatched,  and  wretchedly  fur- 
nished. 

Sometimes  labour  is  given 
for  the  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  usually  re- 
quired by  the  middle-man  in 
addition  to  rent. 

The  general  condition  is 

only  rent.  ludcfluitc  duty.work  ns  a rent, 

Wlien  ^ liVst  camo  into  possession  of  my 
to  pay,  as  a reservation  in  its  lease;  and  al 
the  mountain  farms  is  expected  to  give  m 
tlie  duty  is  slovenly  performed,  and  neglige 
divide  them  into  amaUcrones,  when  it  can  li 
ud  even  eousidorubly  more:  they  do  not  1 
curds,  and  gait’s  llesli,  but  less  potatoes ; a 
n:l  riots  originate  with  this  class:  they  slo 
on,  except  in  the  arUclc  of  wliiskcy : they 

The  labourers  generally  hold 

their  bind  or  g.ardon,  mid  lio:iee,  on  CoH. 
ditiun  of  giving  certain  ivork  towards  the 

piupetty  svery  moimtiim  farm  had  so  many  days’  dniy-woik,  ami  so  many  iioiidage  jiigs 
cutting  my  larr:  thesn  customs  havo  been  abnlisliad  by  me;  but  still  every  man  in 
it  it  may  be  so  c.aUcd,  is  no  tax  upon  them,  ns  they  ace  almost  altvays  irlle  at  home,  ani 
of  mountain  tenantry ; the  raounlain  farms  axe  Dcccssarily  large,  and  the  great  object  is  t 
themounlaiiicofs  wealtli  consists  in  stock  or  caltle,  ami  seme  have  10. 20,  or  30  cows, 
the  lo\vInnils,  am]  arc  uotone  bit  clcanet  in  their  habits:  they  have  mote  milk,  butter 
almost  entirely  on  milk  and  curds : tlieir  luxury  is  whiskey,  and  almost  all  feuds 
whalsoevet  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  by  their  tndustty  or  consump 
decline.  Diitvwork  from  mete  lahouriiiv  tji  Oole  is  never  tfioa-ht  nf. 

1 one  day’s Work  in  the  year:  Ibis  duty, 

anyway  bo  :idvaatagcouslv  aceocoplished^ 
ve  much  better  tlian  the  poorer  people  of 
d some  of  them  live  for  a part  of  Uio  year 
p a great  de:il:  tliey  contribute  notfdng 
are,  however,  in  point  of  uuiubera,  on  tho 

Idon’tknow  more  than  three; 
there  may  be  two  or  three 

There  are  a great  many  iii- 
stance.s  of  two  families  re- 
siding in  the  same  cabin. 

If  any,  only  for  a short  time; 
two  families  may  live  in  one 
long  house  with  a partition- 
wall  between  them,  and  two 
doors. 

None. 

Very  much  deteriorated,  and 
in  lliefollotrin"  respects,  vis, : wheat,  which 
then  Sold  from  os.  to  ",s-.  sometimes  8s.  per 
peck  of  35  lbs„  now  sells  only  for  Ss.  6d. 
per  peck;  the  linen  thread,  vthich  then  sold 
Od.tolOd.  per  lb.:  as  wo  are  uudctsold  by 
cottons,  since  the  introduction  of  machineiy 
sold  for  £3  would  n:it  sell  now  for  more  th 
Qtst  quality,  that  would  bring .63  10s.  tlieii, 
rarely  so  much,  seldom  more  than  jEI  or  £ 
merchants  arc  so  nice  of  late  in  tlic  quality 
marl  for  Us  saU,  since  the  commencement  ol 
exported,  are  comparatively  lessened  in  va 

I think  the  condition  of  the 

poorer  classes  in  this  parish  ncilhoc  better 
nor  worse  sioce  the  ye:ii  iSl5.  ^ Tlie  popu- 

1C  Ifoglisti  manufacturers  in  calicoes  and 
in  that  kiiigdo:n.  a pig  tliatwould  then  he 
u £'l  5s.  at  most : a cask  of  butter  of  the 
outdnothriugniotcth:ia  generailydii  15?., 
5s.;  in  fliut,  tiuit  ti'ade  is  knocked  up,  the 
and  none  exported  to  Portugal,  the  great 
•he  civil  wav  there;  oats  and  li:iv,  that  were 
ue  us  the  others  before  mculibned.  The 

An  obvious  improvement  has 

taken  place  since  tiio  yc.ar  1815 : bat  im- 

creasing  ratio  for  the  last  10  ya:irs,  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  it  to  the  Uni 
be ; nor,  in  fact,  is  it  to  be  judged  of  by  til 
imiirovcmenU  in  their  sitmilion  consist  in 
beroro  know;  Ihvir  habitations  are  better,  n 
For  tlie  last  four  or  live  years  their  mural  li 
bo  from  the  peculiar  sitnaiion  of  the  paris: 
stronger,  as  well  as  theirconlldcnce  in  the 
M'orc  simpler:  they  had  less  litigation,  an 

he  recollected  1 am  di*scribi:iff  a parish  in  t 

The  condition  of  the  very 

oflliefarinera  la  improved,  Tliopopida. 
tiun  iocre:i8ing  r.ipidlv. 

improvemept  of  a parish  like  lliis.  Many 
le  atipplyiiig  of  wauls  wliioli  they  did  not 
oueyinorc  ill  ciroulation,  .and  more  wanted, 
bits  seem  to  lio  retrograding,  but  th:it  may 
Their  :ittachmeut  to  llieir  landlor:ls  was 
n greater:  in  sliort,  altogathor  tlieir  liabits 
less  inclination  for  it;  the  country  was 
.oser,  tlieir  habits  more  pastoral.  It  will 
e remotest  part  of  llic  kingdom. 

of  put:itues,  great  luevulives  to  matrimony,  aiKt  antidotes  to  paupeiism ; ihc  only 
^1  IDs.;  it  would  be  better  the  latter  was  raised  to  £5,ns  thccimnlry  is  getting  too 

It  has  been  during  tlie  tithe 
agitation. 

It  has  been  peaceable  during 
that  period. 

were  then  transported  for  ^ 
sensitive  or  discontented  a.s 
Radical ; at  present  it  is  pe 

This  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly quiet  since  the  year 
1798;  one  or  two  persons 
^hifeboyism  : it  is  more  or  less 
the  priest  is  more  or  less  of  a 
rfectly  quiet  and  unagifoted. 

Partially  disturbed  ill  1822; 
when  I say  partially,  I mean 
in  comparison  witli  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

None. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks 
nor  benefit  societies  in  this 
parish. 

Nothing  of  the  kind. 

No  savings' bank  nor  benefit 
society  here. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  ill  this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None,  nor  any  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 

The  number  of  licensed 
public  houses,  I believe,  is 
about  eight;  the  number  of 
unlicensed  ones  innumerable. 

be  attribu 

There  are  six  licensed  public 
houses,  but  whiskey  is  sold  in 
almost  every  hut.  There  is 
not,  nor  ever  was,  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  this  parish ; smug- 
gling was  formerly  exten- 
sively practised,  and  to  it  may 
ted  some  of  their  worst  habits. 

There  is  only  one  licensed 
public  house  in  the  parish ; 
others  sell  occasionally  at  the 
fairs  or  patterns  in  tents, 
which  tends  to  demoralize  the 
people  very  much,  from  their 
great  thirst  for  ardent  spirits. 
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Templenoe  . . Pop.  3,882. 

Templenoe  . . Pop.  3,882. 

Kilgarvan  and  Killaha. 
Pop.  6,003. 

Kilgaivan  . . Pop.  3,436. 

Rev.  Denis  Mahomj,  i.  p. 

T.  Taylor,  Esq.  m.  n.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Basiable  Herbert,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Daniel  Galvin,  p.p. 

In  the  winter  season  there 
ore  about  70  labourers  em- 
ployed by  the  resident  pro- 
prietors, and  so  on  throughout 
the  year ; in  the  summer  and 
spring  the  farmers  employ  ser- 
vant boys  by  the  quarter,  that  i: 

Two-thirds  of  the  male  popu- 
lation are  labourers.  The  pro- 
portion of  those  in  constant 
employment  to  those  in  occa- 
sional only  is  not  too  lowly 
staled  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  100. 

5,  for  three  months. 

The  labourers  are  mostly  the 
sons  of  the  occupiers  of  small 
farms,  and  but  few  of  them 
find  employment. 

In  a population  of  500  fami- 
lies, I believe,  there  are  100 
labourers  with  families,  of 
whom  very  few  (if  any)  have 
coiislaiit  employment. 

The  servant  boys  live  with 
their  parents  when  disen- 
gaged; the  rest,  in  number 
about  70,  have  constant  em- 
ployment from  the  resident 
proprietors. 

By  their  own  resources. 

On  the  produce  of  their 
farms. 

No  means  of  maintenance. 

Potatoes  and  milk : their 
clothing  tolerable.  Spiritual 
food  is  what  they  are  most  in 
need  of ; and  if  a law  was 
passed  that  would  emancipate 
the  poor  from  priestly  slavery, 
it  would  do  them  more  good 

Their  clothing  is  of  the  very 
worst  description,  yet  not  a 
sufficiency  ofit : their  ordinary 
diet  potatoes  alone,  for  in  win- 
ter they  seldom  taste  milk ; in 
summer  they  get  a little  from 
the  farmers,  their  neighbours. 

Potatoes  and  milk  their  diet: 
their  clothing  very  had,  wool 
being  scarce  in  consequence  of 
thieves  and  foxes : the  writer, 
though  a young  man,  recol- 
lects large  flocks  of  sheep  on 
the  mountains ; but  from  the 
above-mentioned  cause  the  farn 

Diet  wholesome  potatoes, 
with  generally  (sometimes 
without)  milk  or  fish:  clothing 
warm  frieze. 

lers  cannot  keep  them  lately. 

than  any  other  poor  law  that  Ci 

in  be  passed. 

The  daily  wages  6W.  in  win- 
ter, Sd.  when  the  spring  and 
harvest  work  is  going  on, 
without  food. 

Sd.  per  day  in  summer,  6d. 
in  winter;  usually  about  2d. 
off  for  diet. 

Sd.  per  day  without  diet,  6d. 
with  it. 

fid.  with  and  8d.  without 
diet. 

In  winter. 

When  the  days  are  shortest. 

Ill  the  summer  and  winter. 

In  summer  and  winter. 

Women  are  employed  in 
spring  and  harvest  at  Ad.  per 
day  only  by  the  resident  pro- 
prietors; they  are  employed  by 
above  seasons  at  the  rale  of  lOi 

Both : women  at  Ad.  per 
day;  children,  from  12  to  16 
years  of  age,  at  3d.  per  day. 

■ the  farmers  during  the 
?.  per  quarter. 

No. 

Children  are  never  em- 
ployed; women  rarely,  only 
in  harvest;  they  then  get  3d. 
a-day. 

N 0 ; they  have  a great  aver- 
sion to  task-work,  and  but  few 
or  none  offering  such  employ- 
ment; in  fact,  they  do  not  un- 
derstand it. 

Not  unusual,  but  not  the 
most  common  mode. 

No. 

Task-work  is  not  general. 

The  only  way  I can  answer 
this  question  is,  by  saying  that 
a labourer,  holding  £9  a-year 
worth  of  ground,  can  support 
himself  and  family  of  five  perse 
and  clothe  them  badly,  after  ps 

£l0,  at  least  if  in  constant 
employment,  upon  which  the 
greatest  check  is  dishonesty. 

>ns  on  potatoes  and  miik, 
lying  all  land  charges. 

About  £‘10.  ' 

From  £4  to  £6. 

If  the  children  are  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Query,  the  la- 
bourers will  be  in  much  better 
circumstances;  I cannot  say 
what  they  could  earn. 

Domestic  cares  prevent  a 
mother  of  four  living  children 
from  taking,  if  offered,  the  avei 
that  would  be  assumed  by  worn 
with  such  a family  may  calcula 
tirely  returned  in  money)  equi’ 

No  work  for  them. 

rage  amount  of  employment 
en  unburtheiied ; but  a man 
,te  upon  assistance  (not  en- 
ralent  to  £10  per  annum. 

Children  under  the  age  of  16 
are  not  usually  employed  in 
field  work ; they  are  sometimes 
engaged  as  herds  or  guides  lo 
horses,  in  which  cases  theironlj 
wages  are  diet  and  clothing. 

I think  about  £9  per  annum, 
including  firing. 

At  3d.  per  day,  which  is 
ample  for  the  purposes  of 
health  andstrength.£4  ID. 3d. 

About  4d.  per  day,  or  about 
£6  a-year. 

About  £4. 

When  the  labourer  does  not 
hold  ground,  he  is  paid  in 
money. 

Usually  in  money,  sometimes 
for  money’s  equivalent,  viz., 
credit  for  rent ; labour  be- 
tween the  poor  is  often  pro- 
cured for  piovisions. 

The  wages  for  labour  are 
mostly  paid  by  the  rent  of  the 
cabin  and  potato  garden,  sel- 
dom in  cash. 

Wages  for  labour  are  gene- 
rally paid  in  money,  or  as  re- 
ported in  No.  14,  Appendix  E. 

Byallowing  them  the  grazing 
of  a few  cows  on  the  farm, 
which  allowance  is  propor- 
tioned to  the'  extent  of  the 
herd  committed  to  his  charse. 

a ueust  is  given  them,  c 

Herding  is  practised  only  in 
remote  iJistiicts  of  mountains : boys, 
usually  emiployeil,  are  lodged  and 
fed,  and  get  either  about  i'2  annual 
wages,  or  its  equivaleut  privilege  of 
cattle  on  the  mountain,  or  sometimes 
ummencing,  and  kept  for  the  year. 

Hired  by  the  year  for  about 
£4  and  diet ; they  lay  by  £S, 
with  which  they  buy  young 
cows  ; and  many  of  them,  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years’ 
many,  that  they  are  enabled  to 

According  to  the  age  of  the 
person  employed,  wages  vary 
from  5s.  to  IQs',  a quarler, 
with  diet  and  lodging, 
servitude,  have  collected  so 
' take  a large  farm. 
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Kenmare  and  Xuossist 
fincludiug  K«nmare  Town). 

Pop,  11.171. 

Kenmate  and  Tuossist 
(including  Keiitnare  Town), 
Pop,  11,171. 

Aghavalagh  . . Pop.  5,698. 

Aghavalagh  and  Killconly. 
Pop.  7,358. 

James  Hickson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Godfrey. 

William' Hickia,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Fiizmaurice  Sandes. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  farmers  aiui  shop- 
keepers of  the  town. 

Chiefly  imder-tenants  or 
small  farmers  in  the  cousitry, 
and  in  the  town  of  Kenmare 
people  in  business. 

Of  the  working  farmers,  with 
few  exceptions. 

The  owners  of  large  farms, 
of  20  to  100  acres,  generally 
set  a cabin  witli  one-fbiirth  to 

Some  pay  lOr.a-year;  others 
build  themselves,  and  pay  ]io 
rent;  but  in  both  cases  they 
iretno  ground,  except  merely 
liie  site  of  the  house. 

I cannot  well  ascertain ; some 
pay  a trifling  ground-rent,  and 
build  the  cabin,  us  in  the 
town;  frequently  in  the  coun- 
try no  rent  is  demanded  from 
paujiers  who  build. 

.€5  with  an  acre  of  land,  £l 
without. 

The  average  rent  of  n cabin 
without  land  is  about  £l  lOi. 
per  year  with  land,  say  one 
acre,  about  £5. 

Some  of  these  cabins  are  very 
small  huts,  built  with  stone, 
consisting  of  one  apartment, 
and  are  badly  provided  with 
bedsteads  and  bedding. 

The  cabins  are  stone-built  j 
sometimes  one  apartment, 
sometimes  two;  furniture 
miserable ; bedding  wretched, 
and  often  supplied  by  their 
day-clothing.  A few  stakes 
supporting  a rough  frame 
sometimes  serve  to  keep  the  p: 
floor  ; I speak  of  cabins  held  1 

Mud  walls,  with  very  little 
furniture,  or  anything  that 
may  contribute  to  comfort. 
Sometimes  with  bedsteads; 
often  without  them  or  beds, 
save  straw. 

illet  of  straw  from  the 
roin  under-tenants. 

They  ai'e  generally  erected 
of  mud  : wretchedly  furnished. 
Some  have  bad  bedsteads, 
others  none. 

Generally  there  is  a rent 
fixed,  which  the  labourer  pays 
off  by  work. 

Cabin-holders,  I am  in- 
formed, pay  in  labour  or  in 
money,  or  in  both. 

In  most  cases  it  is  for  labour 
that  cabins  and  gardens  are 
given,  and  in  that  way  paid 
for  by  the  occupiers. 

The  condition  on  which  the 
cottier  liolds  his  cabin  and 
garden  is,  that  he  pay  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his 
reiBt  with  labour. 

I cannot  say  ; I believe  very 
few. 

Few,  if  any. 

In  very  few,  except  in  the 
village. 

I cannot  particularize  the 
exact  number  of  houses  in 
which  two  or  more  families 
reside,  but  they  are  very  many. 

I think  very  much  improved, 
so  far  as  their  farms  and 
habitations  are  concerned; 
particularly  where  the  lands 
have  been  divided,  which  has 
caused  a great  emulation 
amongst  the  farmers.  I be- 
lieve the  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

I observe  a con.siderable  im- 
provement in  the  habi(atioiis 
and  apparel  of  the  poorer 
classes  within  the  last  24 
years,  parliculiirly  where  farms 
have  been  subdivided  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

If  not  belter,  stationary. 

Being  only  about  three  years 
in  these  parishes  I cannot  say. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Retnarkably  peaceable  at  all 
times. 

This  union  has  been  remark- 
ably peaceable  at  ail  times. 

Generally  speaking  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

The  nearest  savings’  bank  is 
16  miles  from  this,  but  very 
little  used ; none  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  bene- 
fit society. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

None. 

None. 

I should  take  it  that  there  are 
from  20  to  30  public  houses. 

here  is  no  illicit  distillation^ 
out  1 believe  there  are  several 
tinlicensed  houses  where  sni- 
Htuous  liquors  are  sold. 

I believe  the  number  of 
licensed  public  houses  ex- 
ceeds 20.  I have  never  heard 
of  any  private  distillation  in 
the  union. 

There  are  10  public  houses 
within  this  parLsh.  It  does 
not. 

There  are  nine  public  houses 
in  these  parishes.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail,  but 
drunkenness  does. 

2 E E 
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\ghavalaffh  aiitlKilnaugbten. 
Pop.  10,069. 

Galuy,  Lissehon,  Ballycoanerry, 
and  Killahinny. 

Pop.  about  8,S88. 

Killury,  Ratoo,  and  Bally- 
heige  . Pop.  . 

Kilnaughten  . . Pop.  4,371, 

Rev.  Daniel  M‘Carthy,  P.  p. 

C.  Julian,  Esq.  J-  p. 

Rev.  Eugene  M‘Carihy,  v.  p. 

William  Sandes,  jun.  Esq.j.p, 

The  ffcntiy,  at  present  re- 
sidiiiff^in  the  country,  and  a 
few  farmers. 

Farmers,  and  partly  the 
head  landlords. 

Small  farmers,  for  the  most 

The  landlords  in  this  parish 
of  the  collages  or  cabins  ate 
generally  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil. 

For  cabins  with  a quarter 
acre  qf  land  from  £3  U>  _£4, 
and  without  land  about  £2. 

Rent,  of  cabins  with  land 
£l  lO.s-.,  without  land  £l. 

£l  for  a cabin  ; if  a small 
lot  or  Irifle  for  cabbage  be 
attached,  £l  10s. ; if  a quarter 
of  ground,  £3  is  the  usual 
rent. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabio  is 
about  £l  without  land  ; svilh 
land  it  varies  according  to  the 
quantity  attached  thereto, 

In  general  cabins  are  made 
up  of  earth  mixed  with  rushes; 
g-enerally  a table,  a few  chairs, 
and  ill  many  instances  without 
a bedstead,  lying  on  straw  and 
without  much  covering,  other 

thantheir  day-clothes;  without 

a window  and  a hole  in  the 

Mud  walls  and  thatched ; 
badly  furnished.  Badly  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding ; in  most  cases  straw 
bedding. 

There  is  nothing  more  rare, 
even  among  i/ie/arniersjlhan 
comfortable  bedding;  of  the 
17,000  householders  of  these 
three  parishes  not  100  have 
comfortable  bedding. 

The  cabins  arc  of  a very  bad 
kind,  built  of  mud.  There 
are  generally  bedsteads  in 
them,  but  the  bedding  is  ge- 
nerally scanty,  and  of  the 
worst  description. 

gable  end  to  draw  off  the  smok 

e,  in  place  of  a chimney. 

In  general  there  is  a certain 
sum  agreed  on,  which  is  paid 
in  labour  at  M.  per  day,  or 
in  money;  and  in  many  cases 
duty-labour  is  required  toge- 
ther with  the  rent. 

In  most  eases  labour  is  given 
in  lieu  of  rent,  or  for  payment 
of  rent.  No  duty-labour. 

Some  labourers  hold  their 
cabins  and  gardens  a.s  heids- 
nieii.  I know  of  no  instniice 
where  duty-labour  is  required 
in  addition  to  rent. 

In  many  instances  ; in  some 
three  or  four  families  reside 
together  in  the  same  cabin, 
and  this  is  pretty  general  in 
those  parishes. 

62  houses  in  wliich  two  or 
more  families  reside. 

In  some  cabins  there  are 
three  families,  in  very  many 
two,  in  the  same  cabin. 

It  does  not  come  within  (ny 
knowledge  of  two  families  re- 
siding, io  this  parish,  ia  the 
same  cabin. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
in  nowise  better  since  1815. 
The  population  is  much  on 
the  increase. 

Condition  of  the  poor  sta- 
tiotiary.  Population  vastly 
increased. 

Deteriorated  most  assuredly. 
Population  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  parish  has  been 
much  improved  since  the 
peace,  for  this  reason,  that  they 
have  become  more  industrious, 
and  are  more  careful  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  ground ; til- 
lage has  also  much  increased, 

and  consequently  labour  is  in 

greater  demand. 

Perfectly  tranquil. 

[ )Perfectlv  peaceable,  will)  the 

exception  of  the  years  1820 
and  1821. 

Very  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  perfectly 
peaceable  during  that  period. 

None  whatever. 

No. 

There  is  one  in  Tralee,  next 
post  town. 

There  is  ncr  savings’  baal 
in  this  parish. 

None  of  this  description. 

No. 

In  Tralee,  and  very  many  of 
the  poor  of  this  parish  are 
obliged  to  have  frequent  re- 
course to  it. 

Tlsere  are  no  pawnbrokers 
in  this  parish. 

Public  houses,  or  where  li- 
quor is  sold,  are  numerous. 
No  illicit  distillation  in  these 
parishes. 

Eight  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation'  does  not  at  all 

There  are  eight 
public  houses  in  thispamn, 
and  no  instance  of  illicit  o'® 
tillation  within  my  recollec- 
tion. 1 
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Kilnaughteu  . . Pop.  4,371. 

Liatowcll,  Dysart,  and  Finuge. 
Pop.  7,03S. 

Dromod  . . Pop.  4,600. 

Yalentia  . . Pop.  2,614. 

Daniel  C.  Harnett,  Esq.  j.p. 

John  Heivson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

James  Butler,  Esq.  j.  p. 

llev.  G.  J.  Day. 

yyiieii  the  head  landlords  are 
ieside.it  they  have  cottages 
and  cabins  for  their  labourers; 
farmers  give  ground  to  la- 
hourer-s  to  build  a cabin,  who 
rrive  them  work  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

Generally  middle-men  and 
small  farmers. 

The  occupiers  of  caliiii.s  in 
the  parish,  in  most  instances, 
hold  under  the  teuaiils  of  the 
proprietor  or  farmer  at  a small 
rent  for  the  cabin  and  a patch 
ofbog  for  potato  garden,  which 
is  generally  paid  in  labour,  son 

The  middle  class  oflimners. 
letimes  in  money. 

Cabins  without  laud  set  from 
£l  lOi,  to  £2  10^.,  and  with 
half  an  acre  from  £4  to  £6. 

About  £2  for  a cabin  with- 
out land,  and  £4  for  a cabin 
with  about  half  an  acre  of 
garden. 

The  rent  varies  from  10^.  to 
£l  10s.;  the  cabin  is  gene- 
rally built  by  the  tenant,  the 
landlord  sometimes  supplying 
timber  for  the  roof. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  laud,  is  £\  per 
annum. 

Mud  walls,  with  very  indif- 
ferent thatch.  Very  few  have 
bedsteads  or  comfortable  bed- 
ding; numbers  of  families 
sleep  on  a litter  of  straw  witli 
miserable  covering. 

Mild  walls  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, badly  thatched,  witli 
little  or  no  furniture;  and 
scarcely  any  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding. 

The  cabins  are  miserable 
huts.  The  inmates  are  rarely 
supplied  with  bedsteads  or 
any  bedding,  but  straw  and  a 
blanket. 

The  cabins  are,  in  general, 
very  small,  miserably  fur- 
nished, and,  ill  almost  all 
cases,  deplorably  destitute  of 
what  could  be  called  comfort- 
able bedding  or  bedclothes. 

Sonic  pay  in  labour,  others 
in  rent. 

In  the  country  labourers 
. mostly  pay  tiieir  rent  by  duty- 
labour  at  a fixed  rate  per  day, 
and  in  the  towns  by  cash. 

Labourers  generally  hold  at 
a I'dbonr  rent,  cottiers  at  a 
monied  one. 

There  are  no  conditions, 
exclusive  of  rent,  usually  re- 
quired, that  I am  aware  of. 

A great  many,  but  cannot 
state  the  exact  number. 

A great  many  instances  are 
known  in  the  toio?is  of  7norc 
than  two  families  occupying  a 
cabin;  few  instances  occur  in 
the  country. 

In  some  instances  two  fami- 
lies live  in  one  cabin,  but  it 
does  not  occur  often. 

Ill  several  iiistunces,  perhaps 
50. 

Deteriorated  ia  respect  of 
clothing  and  state  of  their 
cabins ; children  are  to  be 
seen  quite  naked  at  some  of 
the  cabin  doors.  Population 
increasing'. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  much  deteriorated 
since  1815;  and  the  popula- 
tion has  increased,  and  mostly 
in  towns. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
has  not  altered  much  since 
the  peace  in  1315;  the  people 
seem  to  be  more  particular 
about  the  state  of  their  habi- 
tations. I think  the  popula- 
tion is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

I have  not  been  acquainted 
with  the  parish  more  than 
seven  years ; within  that  time 
the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  decidedly  improv- 
ed, in  respect  both  to  their 
comforts  and  general  conduct. 
The  population  is  increasing; 
ill  1831  it  was  2,614. 

Intlie  years  1820  and  1821, 
when  the  South  was  so  much  dis- 
turbed, there  were  some  partial  dis- 
turbances,but  they  were  immediately 
checked:  the  peasantry  are  very  am 
tiou  returned  to  the  nssizes  and  seve 
last  three  years,  which  shows  the  pt 

This  country  has  been  peace- 
able, with  the  exception  of  th. 
1822,  and  occasional  rioting  b 
enable  to  the  laws;  one  inlorma- 
11  to  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
.aceable  state  of  the  parish. 

'J'he  parish  has  been  peaceable. 
^ great  disturbance  in  the  year 
etvveen  factions  at  fairs. 

The  pari.sh  has  been  per- 
fectly peaceable  during  my 
knowledge  of  it. 

None,  but  I lliink  if  there  was 
it  would  be  a great  cause  of 
preventing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  a check  to  the  robber, 
and  a safety  against  fire. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank. 

There  is  no  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  parish. 

None. 

None, 

One  pawnbroker’s  shop  in 
the  town  of  Li.stowel,  chiefly 
dealt  with  by  the  lowest  class. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish. 

None. 

Eight  licensed  public  hmise.s; 
there  are  a number  of  unli- 
censed houses,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  a check  to 
from  the  complicated  state  of 
the  Excise  laws ; they  are  the 
pealest  nuisances : somethinf 
lalure  to  put  them  down.  N( 

Cannot  ascertain. 

; ought  to  be  done  by  the  Legis- 
) illicit  distillation. 

The  number  of  licensed 
houses  is  small,  but  several 
sell  .small  quantities  of  whis- 
key without  licence,  by  wliicli 
means  they  obtain  a support; 
most  of  them  are  women, 
There  is  no  illicit  distillation. 

There  are,  I dare  say,  20 
houses  ill  which  spirituous 
liquors  are  retailed  vvithin  the 
p-di  isli,  and  only  two  of  tiiose 
are  licensed.  Illicit  distilia- 
tion  is  not  known  in  the 
parish. 

9 Til  F 9! 
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Aglish  . . Pop.  1,901. 

Kilcoleman  . , Pop.  4,970. 

Kilcummin  . . Pop.  6,637. 

Killarney  (including  'rownl 
Pop.  11,133. 

Rev.  Thomas  Heffcrnan. 

tilt  John  Uodfrey,  Bart.  J,  p. 
Rev.  R.  Hewson. 

Rev.  Timothy  Sheahan,  p.  p. 

John  Leahy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Generally  substantial  farmers. 

The  landlords  of  cottages 
are  the  occupying  tenants 
of  farms. 

Generally  the  common  farm- 
ers. 

Middle-men. 

Without  land  about  £l ; 
with  a lijtchen  garden  about 
£2. 

A cabin  with  a quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land,  and  liberty  of  a 
pig,  rents  from  £l  lOs.  to  £.3; 
acabiii  without  land  from  15r. 
to  £l  10s. 

The  almost  uniform  mode  is 
to  charge  the  labourer  for  his  cabin, 
kilcliKii  garden  of  about  40  or  hO 
feet  square,  and  tillage  land  of  30 
score  sjiades  potato  ground,  and  .30 
score  spades  of  oats,  from  £4  to  £5  : 
the  soil,  tlie  rent  to  bo  paid  in  work  i 

Therentof  cabins,  withland, 
i.s  at  the  rate  of  £3  an  acre' 
without  land,  from  £l  [q 
£l  lOf.  a year, 
i-year,  according  to  the  quality  of 

and  It  will  m.iiiilv  deinitid  on  tins  airciimstaiicvs  ui'  the  landlord,  tlielatiiiBi- 
do  so  cuidd  he  afford  it;  so  that  the  comfort,  of  the  poor  depends  on  the  indi 

, if  he  be  employed  after  the  rent  IS  discharged  ; it  ivouldbe  hiswisbto 
ipundence'of  the  farmer.  N.  B.  He  ha^,  liesidea.  thegrass  or  run  of  anii»  1 

Usually  built  of  clay,  or 
stones  cemented  with  clay ; 
and,  in  general,  very  badly 
supplied  with  furniture.  The 
bed  very  ohen  of  straw,  and  a 
deficiency  of  covering. 

The  cabins  ofa  very  inferior 

sleep  on  straw,  with  very  little  covfr- 
ingi^^and  only  one  such  bed  for  the 

They  are  built  with  what- 
ever materiel  is  most  coeveeient  aud 

for'X'' most'p'.ut  coTsm 
niturc.  A tew  sUcks,  elevated  from  the 
gromiil  with  stones,  form  iho  bed,  bavin" 

you  may  give  ti'e'n  imo  ol  nil  to  tUo  one 
Mmpliecl'a  ill,  ; :Tnil  llie  ms, lit  was  tlml 

linrdiy expcclvd  .fSootuf  a parisli  ol'SODlio 

Stones  and  mud  ; vervbaiilv 

fumshvd.^  ^^Somo  will,  ^bedslondj:  It, 

ifiri'  'm' 'Ll 

llivy  voincicleilwit!i  me  in  appnlmiiig  i Ja^ 

Duty-labour  is  usually  given 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  generally  pay  their  rents 
by  labour.  No  duty-labour 
in  this  parish. 

On  no  other  condition  ex- 
cept as  those  mentioned  in 
' Query  14;  though,  perhaps,  a 
middle-mail  may  require  duty-  ; 
work,  or,  as  it  is  called,  poimda 

Middle-men  require  duty-la- 
bour in  lieu  of  rent,  upon  an 
average  of  4rf,  a-day  with 
diet,  or  Qd.  without  diet, 
ge,  but  this  is  very  rarely. 

In  not  more,  I believe,  than 
one  or  tvvo  instances. 

About  from  15  to  20. 

Upwards  of  100  in  the  town, 
very  few  in  the  country. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  improved, 
as  I am  informed,  since  that 
period,  owing  to  an  increase 
ill  the  supply  of  provisions 
from  the  introduction  of  the 
score  ground  system. 

Their  situation  is  stationary. 
Population  increasing. 

Evidently  deteriorated ; for 
farming,  or  agriculture,  being 
the  source  whence  comfort,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  flowed 
to  the  poor ; this  having  sunk, 
or,  rather,  failed  altogether 
since  the  peace,  my  answer  is 
conclusive.  They  are,  as  usual, 
prolific. 

The  distress  of  the  poor  is 
increasing  rapidly  for  want  of 
employment,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  also  increasing. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able since  the  year  1S24,  when 
I came  here. 

No  disturbance  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

I am  happy  lo  have  it  in  my 
power  thus  to  announce  to  the  Com- 

This  parish  has  been,  at  all 
times,  peaceable. 

much  to  their  credit,  have  been  peaceable  during  that  peri 
outrages  of  a worse  character  took  place  ia  tlieir  neighboi 
them  ; and  I may  impute  my  success  in  establishing  rt. 
conduct ; for  when  excited  the  clergyman  loses  his  influence  c 

iod,  though  nocturnal  meetings  and 
irhood,  and,  I may  say,  all  around 
ly  charity  funds  to  their  peaceable 
jver  them. 

'lliere  is  no  savings’  bank  or 
benefit  society. 

No. 

None  in  this  parish : the 
savings’  bank  in  Killarney  will 
be  described  by  the  Killarney 
correspondent. 

to  over  £21,000,  of  which  abo 
dealers  in  black  cattle,  and  o 
another  portion  is  invested  for 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in  the 
town.  It  is  in  a state  of  much 
prosperity  ; the  lodgments 
have  doubled  within  the  last 
seven  years,  and  now  amount 
■ut  £12,000  belong  to  farmers, 
ther  industrious  persons;  and 
charitable  purposes. 

None. 

No. 

None  here.  The  rest  as  be-  j There  are  two  pawnbrokers’ 
fore.  1 shoos  in  this  town  i they  ar®  ^ 

soiled  to  by  the  poorest  and  worst  description  of  persons,  and  are  ruinous 
to  them  in  many  instances,  as  they  encourage  theft,  &c. 

There  is  one  house  of  this 
description.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  it  at  pre- 
sent, to  my  knowledge ; I have 
heard  of  its  existence  a year 
or  two  since. 

Seven.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 

parish  during  myincui 
there  were  11  when  I 
stills  of  course  : shou 
sell  any,  they  are  imme 

I have  not  allowed  any  esta- 
blished public  house,  or  one  to 
sell  spirituous  liquors,  in  my 
iibeiicy,  now  30  years,  though 
was  inducted  into  it ; and  no 
Id  any,  by  stealth,  venture  to 
idiutely  put  down. 

About  40  public  houses  in 
the  town  of  Killarney,  and 
three  or  four  in  the  interior  of 
the  parish.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  in  this  parish. 
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BeUyniaceUigol,  NohaviUe,  and  paii 
Pop.  about  4,692. 

t BaUyinacelligof,Ballyseedy,Nohavillc 
and  U’Bieiinan, 

Pop.  6,399. 

!.  Castle  Island,  Balliiiciislane,  Kil- 
k'utuinan,  and  Dysart. 

Pop.  14,372. 

Annagli  . . Pop.  2,512. 

Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Rev,  Michael  O'Stdlivan,  p.  p. 

William  Meredilh,  Esq.  j,  p. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Rowan. 

In  many  instances  fanners ; 

Generally  fanners. 

The  fiimrers’  labourers,  who 

oppiussirc  ili.iii  Uic  general  sysiem  mi 

lli«  Irish  loWting  (ioor,  un.l  wimt  I say  i.udct  this  hua.1  icfois  equally  to  their  hmiso  and  lilloge  giound-veut.  Tlie  la.tllor.l  is  SrX  ul.^.n  1. 

protide  labourers  lor  Iris  otvii  work,  .-inri  to  eslablish  -i  profit  rent  for  himself;  in  order  to  Uieso  rosillts  he  builds  ;i  hut  or  hut$  some^cs  irherk  d 

Sod  the  neoessUies  of  tlio  poor  pro,K,rtbnohly  great;  he  merely  alfo.ds  the  roofing  linrher  u.,d  the  gronnd  «( o reel,  arrd  the  labouTalia  of  buffila  ho.^Vforn^^^ 

sSSEs5i-E;E!S“S£=H^ 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  is  from  £l  Ss. 
to  £l  lOf. 

Usual  rent  of  cabins,  without 
land,  from  £l  to  £l  IOj. 

From  10s.  to  £2;  if  land 
let  with  them,  according  to 
the  quality  and  quantity. 

Very  high ; I should  say 
that  the  average  rent  of  a caliiii  was 
froin  £1  Iflj,  to  £2  per  annum, 

the  pool  have  seldom  more  ground  uttaclied  to  them  than  what  is  called  a <■  hmjQan,’’  (or  hay-yard),  sufficient  to  crow  about  a‘'ibrt- 
ni|iht  s provision  of  potatoes  m the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  a few  cabb.ices  for  winter  use.  ” 

Take  the  following;  as  an 
instance  of  the  lest:  a thatcher, 
landlord  of  two  cabins,  has  a family 
of  a wife  nnd  three  children,  a cabin 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  the  outer 
12  feet  square,  with  a dresser,  a 
fable,  two  chairs,  two  stools;  the 

Some  built  of  stone  and  mud- 
mortar,  and  some  of  mud  only ; in 
most  instances  not  having  a second 
room ; badly  furnished.  Supplied 
with  bedsteads  most  generally ; 
bedding  uncomfortable,  nothing  but 
a wall  of  straw,  and  bad  bed  clothes. 

Some  are  tolerable ; most 
very  bad;  mud  walls,  some 
stone.  Bedsteads  very  bad ; 
blanketting  very  scarce,  and 
grealltj  wanted. 

The  buildings  are  generally 
very  poor,  and  bedding  far 
from  comfortable ; straw,  a 
coarse  sheet,  and  quilt  of 
home,  manufacture,  are  the 
articles  of  bedding  most  used. 

inner,  i i leut  oy  o,  containing  two  uedsteads  with  tolerable  covering.  01'  the  interior  sort  an  exemiiliti- 
cation  is  this,  tvi.,  a weaver,  sickly,  and  having  a numerous  family,  renting  a cabin  of  one  room,  the  loom 
inonecorner,  a lew  pofafoasin  another,  and  some  turf;  thatch  scanty;  roof  only  kept  from  falling  bv 
a prop  from  the  floor  ; the  floor  a mass  of  mud.  Ex  mto  disce  multos . 

Ill  money,  generally;  the 
belter  class  of  the  landlords 
give  employment,  when  they 
have  it,  to  enable  their  tenants 
to  meet  the  rent. 

Ill  most  instances  labour  is 
required  in  lieu  of  rent  of 
cabins. 

Undertake  to  pay  a certain 
rent  in  labour  or  money  when 
required ; no  terms  given.  I 
do  not  hear  ofduty-labour,  but 
voluntary  assistance  to  each 
other  is  common. 

I am  not  aware  that  cottiers 
hold  their  dwelliugs  on  any  exclu- 
sive conditions  ; rent  is  usually  paid 
by  labour,  but  it  is  generally  re- 
quired at  those  seasons  when  labour 
is  most  ill  demand. 

About  15. 

At  least  30. 

In  some  inslanees,  I hear, 
there  are  ; they  generally  pre- 
fer any  kind  of  hut  of  their 

I should  not  say  that  this  is 
very  common,  except  in  the  \ 
ease  of  a father  and  his  mar- 
ried children. 

So  Car  as  I could  ascertain, 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
ill  the  parishes  is  stationary,  with 
few  exceptions,  for  the  last  12  yeais. 
es  has,  within  that  period,  increased 

In  the  last  IS  years  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  poor  and  lower 
orders  is  improved,  but  still  very  bad. 
The  population  increased  exceed- 
ingly. 

Tliis  is  a difficult  question  to 

to  ni..  dm  oilmMliyl 

The  population  of  the  parish 

who  gave  small  lot.?  of  two  and ‘three  plantation  acres  of  barren 
uncultivated  mountain,  extending  about  three  Irish  miles  in 
lengili,  to  poor  labourers ; some  have  reclaimed  their  lots ; others, 
from  ivant  of  capital,  have  failed  in  cultivating  theirs,  though 
capable  of  improvement. 

ZsZteZ™  I wZrol  L,’ me  jlw  uoD-uvil  of 

Peaceable. 

Always  peaceable. 

These  four  parishes  are  some 
of  the  most  orderly  in  the 
entire  county;  in  the  years 
1821  and  1822  disturbed,  but 
were  soon  brought  round. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Ihere  is  not. 

No  saving.s’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  the  parishe.s. 

In  the  towns  of  Tralee  and 
Killaniey  are  the  only  savings’ 
batiks  ill  the  county,  which  are 
well  regulated  and  attended,  as 
mav  be  known  by  their  returns. 

My  parish  is  in  the  district  of 
Tralee  savings’  bank,  of  which  I am 
a trustee.  I conceive  it  to  be  pros- 
jierous;  upon  a calculation  I think 
its  funds  varij  pretty  geiinrally  with 
the  briskness  or  stagnation  of  the 
lechanic  classes  ate  daily  increasing. 

traOc  ot  me  country  ; depositors  ol'  the  farming  and  ii 

Ihere  are  none. 

No  pawnbrokers'  siiops  in  the 
parishes. 

None  at  all. 

None:  in  tiie  neighbouring 
town  of  Tralee  are  several 
pawn  offices. 

public  houses  about  46,  of 
which  three  or  four  are  li- 
censed. 

Two  houses  licensed;  many 
sell  spirits  in  the  parishes  in 
small  quantity  without  licence. 
No  illicit  distillation  in  my 
opinion. 

On  the  high  roads  spirits  are 
sold  in  various  places,  and 
mostly  without  licences.  I 
have  heard  but  of  one  illicit 
still,  which  is  not  now  in  ex- 
istence. 

About  ten  public  houses  re- 
tailing spirituous  liquors.  I 
believe  no  illicit  distillation 
prevails  in  my  parish. 
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Tralee  (indiuliiig  Town). 
Pop.  11,021. 

TralcL-,  and  parts  of  Cl  ;ghevbriea, 
Hathass,  and  Anuagli. 

Pop.  about  12,521. 

Abington  and  Boher. 
Pop.  about  9,000. 

tallykroocl.  Kilteely,  AgliskconDick 
Katbji.idan,  ami  Isaintlauiiiuce. 
Pop. . 

Petor  Thompson,  Esq.  J.  i*. 

Rev.  John  G.  hPEnny,  p.  p. 

Rev.  T.  0.  B.  Costello,  p.p. 

Rev.  George  Madder. 

What  are  commonly  called 
middle-men. 

In  the  country  common  farm- 
ers ; ill  the  town  mechanical 
tradesmen,  small  dealers,  and 
sometimes  frugal  and  sober 
labourers. 

Generally  middle-men  or 
small  farmers;  iu  some  in- 
stances the  head  landlord  lets 
small  tenements. 

This  class  consists  of  sub- 
stantial farmers. 

A cabin  near  a town,  without 
ground  £2,  in  the  country  £1, 
but  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  ground  given 
with  the  house;  an  acre, plan- 
tation measure,  with  a house,  v 
£7  or  ^8,  anti  in  tiie  country  i 

From  £l  to  £i  annually; 
there  is  very  little  laud  at- 
tached to  any. 

ould,  near  this  town,  bring 
.4. 

A cabin  with  an  acre  of  gar- 
den sets  for  £3,  without  any 
ground  £i. 

£2  without,  and  £3  or £3  3s, 
with  land,  which  is  usually 
paid  by  labour,  at  Qd.  per  day. 

They  are  in  general  built  of 
clay  mortar,  commonly  called 
mud  houses,  and  considered 
warmer  than  stone  and  lime- 
mortar  houses:  furniture  poor, 
consisting  in  general  of  a beds 
a table,  two  or  three  chairs,  ha 
er,  and  box  to  keep  their  clothe 
a double  blanket,  a sheet,  a qo 

In  many  instances  mud  walls, 
and  in  general  badly  thatch- 
ed. Frequently  no  bedsteads; 

a small  supply  of  straw,  and 
wretched  bed-clolhe.s. 
lead,  a bed  of  straw  or  chad, 
-roped  bottoms,  a pot,  dress- 
s ; bed-clothes  may  consist  of 
t:  this  practice  varies. 

Mud  walls,  badly  thatched  ; 
the  bedding  consists  of  straw 
or  rushes,  not  changed  some- 
times for  years.  Some  en- 
deavour to  procure  bedsteads 
themselves ; the  bedding  is 
wretchedly  bad. 

These  cabins  arc  in  general 
ill  the  lowest  degree  of  com- 
fort, ill  supplied  with  neces- 
.saries.  Here  and  there  abed- 
stead,  but  in  general  abed- 
ding  of  straw  (no  feather 
bed),  a little  raised  from  the 
ground. 

Sometimes  a rent  is  named, 
•wages  piiit,  out  of  which  the  lent  is 
sto|'pecl;  in  otliet  cases  there  is  no 
veut  on  a ciibin,  but  the  wages  rate 
lower ; in  this  case  the  labourer  is 
hound  to  work  for  you  when  you 
have  it  for  him,  reserving  liberty  to  s 

In  the  country  labour  is  ge- 
nerally received  iu  lieu  of  rent; 
in  the  town  the  rent  is  paid 
generally  in  money. 

w and  ilig  for  liiii'selt  oaly. 

Duty-labour  is  gone  into  dis- 
use ; but,  since  the  £2  free- 
hohi  has  been  done  away 
with,  the  holders  of  a cabin 
and  garden  seldom  get  leases. 

In  answer  to  Query  No.  14 
it  is  stated  that  the  rent  of 
Lliese  holdings,  with  or  with- 
out laud,  is  paid  in  labour 
generally,  but  also  in  money. 

The  number  of  instances  I 
cannot  say  ; but  I know  the 
circumstance  is  by  no  means 
unfrequeut. 

Ill  hundreds  of  instances. 

There  may  be  about  100  in- 
stances of  two  families  re- 
siding in  one  cabin. 

It  is  very  usual  for  two  or 
sometimes  three  families  to 
live  under  one  roof. 

Deteriorating,  which  must  be 
the  case  while  the  system  of 
early  and  improvident  mar- 
riages is  so  much  the  practice. 
The  popuialiou  has  increased 
one-tifih  iu  the  last  quarter  of 
a century  : let  me  not  be  mis- 
undei'.stood ; wealth  has  greatly 
increased,  but  llie  number  of 
paupers  uLo  lias  increased. 

Their  poverty  is  increasing. 
The  population  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. 

The  general  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  much 
deteriorated,  as  wages  are 
much  lower,  and  the  pig  is 
sold  for  nothing.  The  popu- 
lation, were  it  not  foremigra- 
tion, would  increase  ten-fold; 
as  it  is  it  has  doubled. 

The  decent  farmers  are  ira- 
pi'OVCil  ill  the  quality  of  their  cloth- 
ing, am]  ills  poorer  classes  ate 
not  so  generally  barefooted  as  for- 
merly. The  frieae  coat  lias,  in 
maiiv  instances,  given  jilace  to  the 
broad  cloth ; but  still  their  work- 
ing clothes  exhibit  much  voverly, 
and,  in  many  instances,  they  dig 
barefooted.  The  pojiulation  is  oa 
the  increase. 

Peaceable,  few  figlits  at 

fairs  excepted. 

Most  peaceable;  not  a part 
of  Europe  more  so. 

Always  peaceable. 

Tliese  paiislies  have  been 
generally  peaceable. 

There  is  a savings’  bank, 
which  is  inostpiosperous,liav- 
in<v  289  accounts  under  £20, 
2S3  from  £20  to  £50,  81 
from  £50  to  £100,  24  from 
£100  to  £150,  7 from  £150 
to  £200,  and  two  charitable 
per  report  for  the  year  ending 

There  is  one  savings’  hank, 
in  a prosperous  state;  the 
more  usual  contributors  or  de- 
positors are  small  dealers  and 
servants,  and  farmers  making 
a nrovision  for  their  vents. 

None. 

There  are  no  societies  of  this 
description. 

accounts ; the  contributors  are  farmers  and  tradespeople ; some  s 
20th  Nov.  1832,  gross  amount  of  deposits  ^22,299. 

ervaiils  and  labourers : 

There  are  three  : it  is  ehielly 
with  the  lower  class  they  deal ; 
but  some  of  the  belter  sort 
also  do  businesa  with  them. 

Three  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
this  town  ; their  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  the  lower  classes 
of  the  poor. 

We  are  not  entirely  so  ac- 
cursed. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
tins  district. 

There  were  55  licensed  pub- 
lic houses  iu  this  parish  iu  the 
year  from  October  1832  to 
October  1S33.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  illicit  distillation 
iu  the  parish. 

68  may  be  a fair  average 
number.  No  illicit  dislilla- 
liou  for  many  years  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

There  are  IS  licensed  public 
Itoiises;  whiskey  is  sold  in 
many  unlicensed  cabins. — 
Wlien  corn  is  cheap  illicit 
distillation  is  pretty  common. 

There  are  seven  public  houses 
in  this  union.  Illicit  disUlla- 
lion  does  not  prevail. 
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inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES 


MUNSTER. — County  Limerick — Baronies  Clanwilliam,  Kilteeny,  Agishconnick,  Coshinu, 


Eallybroocl,  Ralhjordan,  &c. 
I’op. . 

Cahirconlish  and  Isaiiitlauretice 
Pop.  4,963. 

Dromkecn  . . Pop.  52S. 

Fedanioi  e mid  'J’ulKbrackey. 
Pop.  5,019. 

Rev.  George  Madder. 

Rev.  William  Power,  p.  p. 

• Rev.  Robert  H.  Burgh. 

Col.  O'Grady.  M.  p. 

The  landlords  of  cottages 
and  cabins  are  the  poore.st 
cla.ss  of  larinei'.s,  who  rent 
these  houses  in  order  to 
lighten  their  own  rents. 

Farmers  holding  ground 
from  the  head  landlord  ; (heir 
tenants  sometimes  let  to  others 
where  two  cabins  are  under 
the  same  roof. 

About  £3  per  annum  for  a 
cabin  and  cabbage  plot. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
without  land  isfl  10«.;  and  cabins 
with  land,  from  10  to  20  perches, 
some  i:2  10s.,  and  more£3.  There 
is  no  furniture  worth  notice.  The 
bedsteadsand  bed-clothesare  equally  1 
On  wads  of  straw,  covered  by  ait  old 
there  may  be  six  or  eight,  young 

About  £3  10''.  vvith  one  rood 
of  ground,  and  £1  10s.  with- 
out land. 

uh  i tile  geuerality  of  the  poor  lie 
)lauket,  amt  their  dirty  dothes  : 
uduld,  who  lie  oil  one  bed. 

Cidiins  without  land  from  £l 
to  £2,  and  with  land  from 
£2  to  X’3. 

These  cabins  are  of  the  very 
worst  description,  and  ill  supplied, 
andjU  furnished  with  comforts.  A 
hed  that  may  he  sometimes  raised 
a few  feel  Irom  the  ground : the 
bedding  is  generally  of  straw,  and, 
in  most  cases,  many  members  of  the 
same  fimuy,  and  of  different  sexes, 
occupy  the  same  bed:  in  those  in- 
stances the  rent  of  these  cahinp  is 
paid  in  labour  (when  rented  from  a 

Usually  built  of  mud  and  Built  of  mud,  and  badly  sup- 

thatched  with  straw,  and  for  the  pijetj  \yiii,  |,eds  and  beddin"-. 
most  nart  iii  a vevv  dilamdaled 

state  ; generally  furnished  with  two  or  three  small  coarse  chairs,  a deal  table,  and  dresser.  They  are  generally 
supplied  with  one  coarse  wooden  bedstead, but  frequently  some  of  the  limiily  are  obliged  to  sleep  without  abed- 
stead  ; their  bedding  consists  of  stvatv,  over  wliich  is  laid  a coarse  sackcloth  sheet:  they  are  now  for  the  most 
part  supplied  with  at  least  one  blanket  and  one  cotton  quilt  for  each  family  ; but,  lest  this  statement  may  mis- 
lead the  Commissioners,  it  is  right  to  adil  that  tliese  eve  not  obtained  from  their  own  resources,  but  from  the 
congregational  collections  in  the  parish  church,  adiled  to  the  donations  of  tire  rector:  alniut  tiuee  years  ago, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  parish  church,  tlieir  only  covering,  in  general,  was  a sackcloth  sheet. 

middle-man),  but  many  poor  cottiers 
sublet  a portion  of  their  holding  for 
a miserable  pittance,  and  each  sepa- 
rate hovel  becomes  a den  of  paupers, 
and  an  hospital  of  disease. 

Cottiers  work  out  the  rent  by 
labour,  if  employed,  at  Gcf.  per 
day,  and,  if  not,  they  pay  in 
cash. 

Rent  is  usually  the  only 
regular  condition  of  their  te- 
nure, but  they  are  generally 
expected  to  do  as  much  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent  as  their  land- 
lord may  require. 

There  are  no  conditions  but 
rent. 

In  too  many  instances  several 
families  huddle  together  uiuler 
the  same  unsheltered  hovel, 
which,  from  foul  air  and  filth, 
becomes  a nest  of  disease. 

From  the  commencement  of 
the  Subletting  ,\ct  tliere  can- 
not be  less  than  .'iO  houses  in 
each  of  which  two  or  more 
iamilies  reside. 

In  eight  instances. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  there  are  many. 

Thepoorer  classes  are  some- 
what improvedin  thearticle  of 
clothing  ; the  cheapness  of 
women’s  ware  is  within  the 
reach  of  their  means,  and  the 
use  of  frieze  has  been,  in  many 
instances, exchanged  for  broad 
cloth ; still  the  every-day  dress 
of  the  labouring  class  is 
wretched  and  scanty. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  I have  no  means  of  jtnlging,  The  population  is  increased, 

classes  is  becoming  daily  baviiig  been  only  about  three  and  the  land  improved,  and 
more  and  more  distressing  and  years  and  a halt  curate  of  this  the  people  improving, 
alarniino-.  occasioned  bv  the  parish. 

want  of  employment,  and,  in  fact,  the  lamiers  are  not  able  to  employ  iliein  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  and  high  rents.  The  population  is,  males  2,585,  lemales  2,551,  total  5,136: 
amount  of  baptisms  in  the  year  1831  is  135;  in  1832,  155;  in  1833,  163;  total  for  the 
three  last  years,  453  : number  of  deaths,  young  and  old,  in  1831  and  1832,  40 ; in  1833,  a 
cholera  year,  60  : amount  of  three  years’  baptisms,  453  ; I allow  10  for  Protestants ; total 
463  : deaths  of  all  descriptions,  132  ; 1 find  an  increase  in  the  three  last  years  of  463  persons. 

These  parishes  have  been  un- 
disturbed by  any  of  the  pre- 
vailing factions,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  peaceable. 

My  parishes  have  been  always 
perfectly  peaceable. 

I have  not  resided  so  long  in 
this  parish,  but  as  lar  as  lean 
ascertain  it  has  been  periectly 
peaceable  since  1815. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

There  are  no  such  establisli- 
ments  in  these  parishes. 

No  such  institutions  exist  in 
my  livings. 

There  is  no  such  sociely  in 
this  parish. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Limerick  ; and  the  Linen  Hall 
dispenses  great  charity  by 
loans  to  the  labouring  classes.. 

None  of  this  description. 

There  is  no  such  shop  in  this 
parish. 

None  in  these  parishes. 

There  are  seven  public  houses 
in  these  parishes.  No  illicit 
distillation  prevails. 

There  arc  eight  houses  in 
the  habit  of  retailing  spirituous 
liquors.  Illicit  distillation  is 
not  practised  by  any  in  these 
parislies,  and  could  not  be 
without  my  knowledge. 

There  are  about  nine  hou.ses 
where  spiiiluons  liquors  are 
retailed,  only  one  of  which  is 
licensed.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  here. 

About  seven  licensed  ; many 
besides  sell  spirits.  There  is 
no  illicit  distillation. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (E.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER — County  Limerick — Baronies  Pubblebrien,  Clanwilliam,  Cooiiagh. 


Fetlamore,  Ballycahane,  ami 
Kilpeacoii  . Po[>.  5,219. 


Greaii  . . Pop.  5,132. 


Grean  and  Templebreden 
Pop.  6,638. 


A class  of  fanners  who  i 
gidly  exact  rack-rents. 


A very  humble  class  of  the 
poorest  farmers,  who  are 
needy  lamllords. 


John  Bleimerkasselt,  Esq.  p.  Rev.  William  Scott.  Darby  O’Grady,  Esq.  J.  p.  Rev.  Thomas  Mahony,  v.  p. 

A class  of  fanners  who  ri-  A very  humble  class  of  the  Some  are  wretched ; those  Farmers, 

gidly  exact  rack-rents.  poorest  farmers,  who  are  landlords  sometimes  hold  but 

needy  lamllords.  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  often 

have  three  under-tenants  re- 
siding on  it,  in  separate  tene- 

menis  ; other  landlord.s  are  from  the  halftacre  up  to  25  acres 
and  are  generally  distressed,  paying  rack-rents  to  absentes. 

Those  farmers  exact  the  sum  From  £2  to  £3  without  Cabins  having  land  sufficient  Cabins  without  land  set  for 

of  £l  10^.  for  a miserable  land,  and,  if  with  land,  gene-  to  till  200  or  300  of  cabbage  from  to  if  2 per  year : with 

cabin,  without  land  ; and  the  rally  a distinct  or  separate  plants  generally  rate  £Z  per  land,  average  from  £b  to  ;£6 

enormous  sum  of  £2  for  a rent.  year ; without  land  £2  to  per  acre, 

cabin  and  cabbage  knot.  £'2os. 


The  ireneral  manner  in  which  1 Miserable  buildings,  with- 
those  cabinsarehuilt  is  chii-fly  out  furniture;  oileii  without 


stones  and  mud  and  mortar,  bedsteads,  and  comfortless 
and  so  slightly  thatched  as  to  wretched  bedding, 
admit  the  rain  ; their  furniture 
consists  of  an  old  table  aud 

two  or  three  hay-bottomed  

chairs.  A few  have  bedsteads,  others  pluttorins  to  elevaie  them 
from  the  floor ; no  bedding  but  straw,  and  bed-clothes  wretched. 

Tliose  labourers  or  cpUiers  The  only  condition  I am 

hold  their  cabins  exclusively  aware  of  is  an  oblig-ation  to 

for  rent,  but  it  is  customary  to  work  at  daily  hire  when  called 

take  labour  in  lieu  thereof.  upon  ; no  duty-labour  in  ad- 

dition to  rent. 


In  a great  many  instances  it 
is  lamentable  to  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  two  or  three  fa- 
milies will  bundle  themselves 
togetlierin  one  of  those  cabins. 


Cabins,  or  rather  hovels.  They  are  in  general  of  the 

miseral)le  beyond  description  ; a pot  worst  aescription,  and  not  at  all  fnrnistiei 
to  boil  potatoes,  sometimes  a table 

and  two  chairs;  the  entire  family  ain«  oibcd-ciollics; 'the  wav  they 
of  both  sexes  sleep  in  a corner  on  in  this  respect  is  to  shake  a small  yoritou 

(ilation,  the  smell  dreadful;  and  sheet!  vvhWn 

1 have  very  seldom  seen  any  cover-  only  Lvering  tlie  whole  family,  hc’it  Inrw 
illg,  or  a tied  but  as  stated ; theic  or  small,  male  amt  female,  will  have  m 
pigs  generally  sleep  in  the  same  u!o'sl°Lls^hyjhav“had^^^ 
apartment. ’ 

Theyoftenhold  houses,con-  I know  no  other,  exclusive 
ditioned  to  pay  either  by  cash  of  kboui'  or  money. 

or  by  work,  as  called  upon  ; 

but,  in  cases  where  the  landlord  is  himself  so  miser- 
ably poor,  he  always  requires  cash,  as  he  has  no 
occasion  to  employ  labourers. 


In  many  instances,  perhaps 
100,  where  two  or  more  fami- 
lies reside. 


The  instances  are  so  nume- 
rous that  I cannot  enume- 
rate them  at  present. 


Tlie  creal  depression  in  the  The  poorer  classes  have  not  The  population  is  increasing  j Their  condition  is  deterio- 
ao-ricuilural  produce  since  llie  improved;  on  the  contrary,  I and  the  general  condition  of  rated,  as  they  have  less  em- 

peace  011815  has  deteriorated  believe  they  are  deteriorated,  the  poor  is  worse  each  year.  ployment ; for,  during  the  war, 


the  condition  of  the  poorer  The  population  is 

classes,  which  has  equally 

affected  the  higher  circle.  Tue 

population  is  increasing  from 

intermarriage. 


butter,  beef,  pork,  and  corn, 
rated  so  high,  that  tbefarftiers 
could  and  did  employ  tlie 
poor  labourers  more  constant- 
ly than  at  present.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasiiig. 


The  parishes  bad  been  dis- 
turbed about  two  years  ago, 
but  were  tranquillized  by  Sp  -- 
cial  Commissions;  the  people 
now  tranquil. 


Not  politically  so,  but  be-  It  has  been  peaceable, 
tween  themselves  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  has  been  for  three 
years,  the  most  disturbed  part 
of  this  county. 


There  is  no  savings’  bank  i.' 
the  country,  but  there  is  one 
in  Limerick  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  people,  should 
they  feel  disposed  to  resort  to 


No  pawnbrokers’  shops  i 
my  parish. 


None  nearer  than  Limerick, 
which  is  quite  near  enough  for 
that  purpose,  10  Irish  miles. 


Cannot  tell  the  number  of  I think  there  are  12  licensed  I think  the  public  houses  There  are  13  licensed  p 
public  houses  in  my  neigh-  houses.  No  illicit  distillatioa  inthe  which  pay  licence  are  about  bouses  in  both  parl^  e, 

bourhoorl,  but  can  safely  say  P^ish.butasaleofthatcommodity  j2;  the  unlicensed  houses  and  spirituous  liquors  are  re- 

too  many  for  nnblic  1 ^aextraor  niary  egree. are  numerous,  and  destructive  tailed  by  many  persons  iio 

ly,  I am  not  aware  Of  illicit  distillation  prevailing  re-  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  licensed.  There  is  no  i i 


tranquillity.  I am  not  aware  of  illicit  distillation  prevailing  re-  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  licensed,  inere  is  n i 

lative  to  bouses  ; the  condition  of  the  poorer  class  will  Illicit  distillation  does  not  I distillation. 

never  imiirnve  until  an  Act  is  passed  making  it  a misdemeanour  exist  in  this  parish,  but  a neighbouring  parish  supplies  yot- 

“ to  sell  spirits  in  ever  so  small  a quantity  without  licence.”  teen  generally  to  both  licensed  and  unlicensed  retailers. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


MUNSTER— County  Limerick— Baronies  Clanwilliam,  Conello  Lower. 


Siradbally  and  Kilna^arilt  Stradbully  and  Kilnaffarilf  Sirudbaliy  and  Eilnao-arifl' 
(including  Castleconnel  Town),  (including  Castleeonnel Town).  (includinsCastleeonuerTownI 
Pop.  7,977. Pop.  7.977. Pop.  7,977. 

Bev.  Josiak  Crumpton. 


Pop.  7.977. 

Rev.  James  Malone,  ) 


Joseph  Wallplate,  Esq. . 


Of  every  class,  as  all  farmers  The  people  generally  derive  There  are  scarcely  any  mid- 
here,  as  well  as  labourers,  live  immediately  from  the  pro-  die  landlords  in  this  place, 
ill  cottages  or  cabins,  with  prietor. 
only  a ground  floor;  the.  only 
difierence  is  in  tlie  size  of  the 
cabin. 


Askeatoii,  Lismakeary,  iverus, 
Tomdeely,  and  Morgans. 
Pop,  about  9,000. 


The  resident  gentryand  iarm- 
ers;  and  in  villages, tradesmen 
and  small  .sliopkeepers,  who 
build  such  houses  for  letting. 


No  rent  is  attached  to  the  I cannot  well  answer,  from  From  £2  to  £4  withoutlaiid. 

fennfr’s  cabin,  which  goes  with  the  the  great  quantity  of  bog  eon- 
>0  Ca.,le;=o„„l  . 

asmallgarJeii  ol  a few  perches  of  tlirough  the  parish  generally 
rtouDd  )s  .-ittuched,  for  early  po-  nuts  are  thrown  tip  without 

latoesor  cabh.igr,  the  rent  is  £3.  any  charge.  (arm-way,  to  a collier,  tl 


1 £2  to  £4  without  land.  The  average  rent  of  a cabin 
without  land  is,  in  the  country 
parts,  £l  10.?.,  in  the  villages 
£2  ; if  a cabin  is  set  with  any 

quantity  of  land  over  an  acre, 

(arm-way,  to  a collier,  the  cabin  is  not  charged  separate, 
the  land  and  cabin  pay  so  much  by  die  acre. 


They  are  built  of  mud.  Those  huts  are  indescribably  No  fiirnitiive  whatsoever;  I This  being  a limestone  soil, 
Ihalched;  H'e  best  of  them  wretched.  The  beds  consist  the  pom-  tenant  finds  his  own  ail  the  cabins  in  these  parishes  ar^ 

have  a wauled  chimney,  and  of  bog-rushes,  sometimes  of  miserable  furniture,  which  o'e-  builtof  stone;  some, and  the  greater 

two  small  rooms  behind  it,  straw,  unless  where  a pair  of  nernllv  consists  of  a bad  bed  \ '”;"’ber,;iiewelltbatchcdwithrced; 

off  .bool  6 ft.  „ch  b,  bl.„l<.l.  b.  b..,„lil  b,  0/  JaZ IS  tJeJy  am 

Sll.;.ooeliavei,och,n,n.,or  some  of  the  resident  gentle-  bed-dolhas.  in  bid. 


window,  and  are  only  lighted  men. 

from  the  door.  In  general  | 

they  have  rough  bedsteads;  the  bedding  inditlereiit, 
The  generality  of  the  la-  j The  labourer  pavs  m 


to  furniture,  their  greatest  w.ant  is 
in  feather  beds  and  bed-clothes,  of 
which  there  is  a great  deficiency  in 
many  houses ; so  much  so,  that 
not  unusual  to  have  three  or  four  jicr- 
1 the  general  substitute  for  leathers. 


Some  of  the  larger  cabins  are  A daily  insp' 
dinded  on  the  marriage  of  one  bins  in  the  snn 
of  the  family;  but  I cannot  be  necessary  i 
slate  the  number:  and  in  the  answer;  they 
village  of  Castlecoimel  lodg-  (he winter, itis 
ingsare  set  for  spa-drinkers  of  every  class. 


A daily  inspection  o(  the  ca-  In  agreatmany  houses  more  Inverymany;  but  could  not 

bins  m the  summer  time  would  than  one  family  reside  through  possibly  say  the  number 
be  necessary  to  a satisfactory  distress, 
answer;  they  are  very  few  in 

(he  winter, itis  so  easy  to  throw  up  a hut  in  the  bogs,  where  tliey  have  the  benefit  of  good  fires, 
every  class. 


For  three  or  four  years,  from  I cannot  say  from  my  own 
1819,  we  thought  the  'general  con-  observation,  as  I am  resident  here 
ililicn  of  the  poor  much  improved ; only  thi-ee  j ears.  As  I umierstand 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  every  the  ccnsus’of  1821  was  not  accu- 


my  own  Misery  incrc 

ident  here  (^e  great  iuct 
jnderstand  ^ 

not  acpu-  f'Ot'- 


sing  yarf  with  Decidedly  not  better ; I would 
ise  of  popuia-  Ja” 

compctilviii  I’or  laml,  llio  laiiil  itself  bfiog 


giviag  out  flax,  kiiding  money,  selling  ou  cheap  terms  clothes,  and  v 
sniug  and  improving  the  cabins  : but  agUaUan  put  an  end  lo  all  this 
wsinist  came  lu  place  of  good  feeling;  all  intercourse  has  alinoi 


.iiid  is  ubUsed,  vn^ii  the 


the  county  of  Limerick. 


“aseii  between  the  different  classes;°and,  instead  of  c'eaii  warm 
dothes  and  in.lustiy,  you  have  now  rags,  idleness,  and  dtunkemiess. 
the  population  has  been  rather  iiicreasiug,  but  not  much. 

This  parish  has  been  peace-  Quite  peaceable  Cor  tlie  last  I 
»We;nouiitragBofanyconse4Uonce  three  years,  except  when  a sudden  w 

‘I'e  fairs;  I 

trate  of  '"‘‘S'®-  that  occurred  in  two  instances,  but  there 

hate  of  the  county  here,  nor  w.as  one  been  at  all  times  free  from  insun  •' 
pstsnii  transporled  out  of  it  when 

t a Insurrection  Act  was  twice  in  oree  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

There  is  no  savings'  bank  in  There  is  not  one 
"jy  parish,  nor  required,  as 
file  Limerick  one  is  so  con- 
venient; there  are  very  few 
contributors  from  this  parish, 

those  only  who  are  influenced  

y the  advice  of  some  gentlemen  ; I have  the  books 
^01  tour  or  five  in  my  care  that  I have  induced. 

.None  in  my  parish,  but  many  None. 

"l^'h'crick,  where  the  poor 
01  the  parish,  insummer,  leave 

Piostof  their  winter  clothing,  and  try,  by  begging  and  every  n 


farms,  ivlierc,  15  years -ifo,  only  one  I'ainiiyliv 


Always  loyal  and  peaceable, 
'ilh  the  exception  of  fighting  at 


With  the  exception  of  the 

j years  1820  end  182L  wlioii  uU  lliis  couiily 
tyranny  uf  llie  si/slem.  ilrese  Jnirisfics 


Nothing  of  this  description  None.  Money  is  advanced, 
carried  on  here.  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

; magistrates,  to  the  poorer 

classes  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  by  a board  of 
trustees  in  Limerick,  they  giving  security  and  paying 
6 per  cent,  interest,  and  wliich  is  of  the  grealestbenefit 
to  the  industrious  poor : the  funds,  hoard,  trustees,  &c., 
arc  regulated  and  governed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

No  such  business  carried  on  Not  one. 
here. 

IS,  in  get  it  out  again  wlien  they  ieel  tlie  cold  weather  come. 


18  public  houses.  Tliere  is  About 26  public  liouses.  No  12  licensed  public  houses, 
no  illicit  distillation.  illicit  distillation  in  this  parish.  No  such  thing  as  illicit  dis- 

tillation. 
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Clounshire  . . Pop.  542. 

Croagh  . . Pop.  3,394. 

Kilscannell . . Pop.  1,031. 

Rathkeale  (Town). 
Pop.  8,800. 

Lievit.-Col.  John  Dickson,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Ashe. 

Rev.  Charles  Coghlan. 

G.  M.  Maunscll,  Esq.  j.p. 

All  of  the  flescription  of 
small  farmer's  about  a degree 
above  the  occupiers  of  the 
cabins. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  mostly  middle- 
men; indeed,  I may  say  all. 

The  occupying  farmers. 

Farmers  from  2 to  100  aciiis, 
with  the  exception  of  Hjj 
town. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin 
without  land  is  £l,  and  at 
the  rate  of  £4  an  acre  for 
any  land  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  it. 

The  usual  rent  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  plantation  measure,  is 
£6,  and  the  cabin  £2,  mostly 
paid  in  work  at  Bd.  a-day. 

A cabin  without  land  £1 
lOi. ; one  with  a quarter  of 
an  acre  brings  £2  lOi. 

In  the  country,  with  an  acre 
about  £4  : without  land,  from 
£l  to  £2;  in  the  town  of 
Rathkeale,  from  £l  to  £3, 

The  cabins  generally  are 
comfortably  supplied  with 
beilsteads,  and  comparalively 
well  furnished  with  bedding, 
&c. 

Tolerably  good,  and  supplied 
with  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Stone  walls  generally ; there 
are  some  mud  walls : all 

thatched,  some  very  badly. 

Some  badly  thatched  ; no 
second  story  ; little  furnilurt, 
They  generally  have  bed- 
steads; some  are  badly  off. 

The  labourers  bold  their  ca- 
bins and  land  at  a specified 
vent,  which  they  pay  in  labour 
at  8c/.  per  day. 

There  is  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired: the  labour  is  allowed 
ill  their  rent. 

By  labour  some  tenants  re- 
compense the  landlord  in  lieu 
of  rent,  but  not  in  addition 
to  it. 

Sometimes  they  give  work 
entirely,  sometimes  partly 
work.  No  duty-labour. 

I am  not  aware  of  two  fami- 
lies residing  in  the  same 
cabin. 

Ill  very  few  instances  I be- 
lieve. 

In  a great  many  instances. 

Very  many  in  the  town,  that 
is,  in  the  poorest  lanes,  &c, 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  very  much  improved 
williin  the  last  20  years  in 
morals,  comfort,  obedience  to 
the  laxvs.  and  education.  The 
population  has  considerably 
increased,  and  is  still  increas- 

I think  the  general  cmidilinn 
of  tile  poorer  classes  is  improv- 
ing every  day.  The  population 
increasing,  and,  as  the  potato 
land  is  extended,  employment 
has  extended,  and  sufficient 
supply  of  potatoes  to  keep 
the  price  down  to  2d.  a stone. 

Decidedly  deteriorated ; the 
difference  is  most  striking.  ^ 
The  population  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

I believe  increasing. 

The  parish  has  been  peuce- 
ablo  so  fur  as  the  resiileiits  liave 
bteii  concerned;  there  were  disturb- 
ances in  1821  auil  1822,  but  I have 
reasons  to  know  there  was  but  one 
resident  of  this  parish  implicated  in 
_ them. 

The  parish  has  been  always 
peaceable,  except  last  year,  abo 
from  any  objection  of  the  parts 
composition  they  had  their  tithe 
of  a quarter  or  more  is  now  char, 
garden, when  before  hewas  char 

Peace  has  been  kept, 
lit  tithes  ; but  this  did  not  arise 
hioiiers  to  pay  tithes,  for  on  the 
■sat  half  value,  and  the  poor  man 
ged  only  sixpence  for  his  quarter 
■ged  three  shillingsand  sixpence. 

Very  disturbed  inT822an<t 
1823;  since  that  lime  per- 
fectly quiet. 

The  nearest  savings’  bank 
is  ill  Limerick,  10  miles  dis- 
tant; some  farmers,  or  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  have 
deposited  inconsiderable  sums 
in  it. 

No  savings’  bank. 

No  institution  of  the  kind. 

No. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers  rearer  than 
Ralhkealc;  the  lowest  class 
of  people  apply  there  for  loan 
of  money  on  wearing  apparel. 

None  in  the  parish ; two  or 
three  very  near  it  in  Rath- 
keale;  they  transact  business 
with  the  most  distressed. 

Two.  The  lowest  class. 

There  is  no  public  house  in 
this  parish,  and  no  illicit  distil- 
lation : there  is  a public  bouse 
close  by  in  the  next  parish, 
and  I believe,  but  cannot  say 
positively,  that  spirits  are  sold 
ill  three  or  f'ouc_  unlicensed 
bouses. 

I suppose  about  four /icenjec/ 
to  sell  ; there  may  he  a lew 
unlicensed.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation at  any  lime. 

No  private  distillation.  One 
public  house. 

About  30  in  the  (own  ! 
Rathkeale.  No  illicit  (iisUi- 
lalion. 
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Eathronan  . . Pop.  3,102.*  s'i?’’’*’'''  Abbeyfeale 


Abbeyfeale  . . Pop.  4,242. 
Rev.  G.  Sludderl. 


Farmers,  occupying'  immediately  under  the  proprietor;  Of  the  poorest  cla.ss. 
these,  with  a few  e-tceptions,  are  cruel  and  oppressive  to  those 
beneatli  them. 


Cabins,  with  equal  quantities  of  land,  may  be  either  cheap  or  With  a halt  quarter  the  rent  Average  rent,  wiilioot  land, 
3ear,  according  to  their  relative  situations  ; and  the  esaict  answer  to  this  is  about  £3,  and  without  any  £i  ; with  land,  according  to 

gutty  can  only  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  value  of  the  laud  on  which  n.i-ound  about  £2.  the  quantity  attached  to  lliem. 

It  is  built,  and  its  otlier  advantages.  Thus  a cabin  and  half  an  acre  of  ® 


land,  statute  measnto,  may  set  for  £4,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  land  and 
cabin  may  be  set  for  £2 ; the  usual  rent  for  a cabin,  without  land  .attached 
to  it,  is  from  £2  to  £I  ; but  we  now  come  to  consider  what  description  of 
buildings  ate  these  cabins. 


until  it  "US  tcpined  out  at  tlio 
-ity, however,  of  llie  laUoiirei 


:s  in  wliioh  are  fouud 
gaideiuaiidvii 


This  parish  was  not  so  much  disturbed  as  tlie  surrounding 
parishes,  nnr  had  the  gentry  lo  fly  from  their  homes  into  the 
neighbouring  towns ; but  still  it  was  not  peaceable. 

It  has  been  disturbed  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822,  but  is 
now  perl'ecily  peaceable,  ex- 
cept tithes. 

Very  much  disturbed  at 
several  times,  but  now  quite 
peaceable  ; this  I attribute  to 
the  number  of  roads  and 
bridges  lately  conslmcied. 

There  is  no  institution  of  the  kind. 

No  such  things. 

1 

There  is  not  any  savings’ 
bank  in  the  parish. 

There  is  no  shop  of  this  description. 

No  such  things. 

There  are  not  any  pawnbro- 
kers’ shops  ill  the  parish. 

Tliere  are  five  public  houses  in  tlie  parish.  Illiuit  distillation 
has  never  prevailed  in  il. 

No  more  ih-an  nine.  Ttdoes 
not. 

Ten  licensed  public  houses 
in  tlie  jiarisli.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion pvBVuiU  in  any  pJrt  of  my 
Iiarish  that  I Itnow  of. 

.Sic'"!'."?  f "f!  1" m.i..  1;  K" 

es.  There  is  e sieeb  'iHexe  situated  on  the 
: descriiilion  of  niounUin  end  bcij.  In  lliii 

i nndloadsofvoioti.es,  wheat,  and  oals  convejiiiK  fiom  ihoae  mouiiiiiiDous  liacis  lo  the  markL’t  and  exjioit  Un 

saenahueof  rood:  aud  wlikli,evon,asa  veblic  convquieuoe.  wuuld  be  oriDfiuiUsemco. 
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Abbeyfeale  . . Pop.  4,212. 

Aclare  . . Pop.  4,913. 

Adure  . . Pop.  4,913. 

Ballingarry  . . Pop.  8,651 

Rev.  Daniel  Lyddy,  p.  p. 

Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bart.  j.p. 

Gsorye  Massy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  farmers  of  the  coiinlry 
are  generally  the  landlords  of 
the  cabins. 

Gentlemen  and  comfortable 
farmers  einploy  resident  cot- 
tage labourers  on  their  farms 
for  the  ordinaiy  work  re- 
quired. 

Gentlemen  have  I’reqnently- 
cottages  for  their  luhourers- 
but  more  frequently  fanners 
let  small  lots  of  their  fannsto 
cottagers. 

As  the  cabins  are  generally 
built  upon  some  farm  having 
land  attached,  they  jiay  £4 
an  acre,  including  the  cabin, 
the  land  being  of  a very  bad 
description. 

From  £1  lOs.  to  £2  a cabin ; 
land  generally  paid  for  extra. 

From  £l  lOi.  to  £2  for  a 
thatched  cntiage,  to  be  kept  in 
repair  by  tenant;  iflamllords 
repair,  about  £l  li.  extra;  in 
case  the  farm  exceeds  five 
acres,  no  charge. 

Cabins  ii.sually  set  at  from' 
£i  lOi.  to  £2.  according  lu 
the  comfort  of  the  concern- 
the  occupier  has  generally 
therewith  the  grass  of  a pb 
sometimes  goats. 

The  cabins  are  of  a very 
wretched  kind,  with  furniture 
and  bedsteads  of  the  worst 
description. 

They  are  very  much  im- 
proved of  late  years. 

Generally  measure  30  by  20 
feet  on  one  floor;  two-thirds 
of  this  space  kitchen,  the  rest 
a sleeping-room ; almost  every 
house  has  a large  dresser  for 
arranging  plates,  &c.,  upon. 
Feather  beds  are  common. 

The  furniture  and  beddimr 
of  some  of  tliose  cabins  are  very 
miserable.  Somefeaihcrbeds. 
others  straw. 

Generally  speaking,  they  re- 
quire labour  along  with  money 
for  the  rent. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
ditions exclusive  of  rent,  and 
this  the  cottier  is  always  de- 
sirous to  pay  by  work  ; I never 
heard  of  duty-labour  here. 

Duty-labour  is  I believe  no 
longer  in  use.  1 know  not  of 
any  condition  e.xcept  discharge 
of  rent. 

I do  not  conceive  duty-labour 
is  exacted  as  rent,  but  the 
landlord  ofieti  makes  terms 
that  the  occupier  should  pay 
rent,  or  a portion  thereof,  by 
daily  labour. 

Ill  about  SO  instances. 

Such  ca.ses  are  more  common 
in  villages  than  in  country 
parts. 

Rarely,  except  when  a child 
marries,  and  is  so  eonve- 
iiienced  for  a season  or  two. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  but 
; have  heard,  and  do  believe, 

' some  few  with  two  familiesdo 
reside  in  the  village  ofBallin-. 
garry  in  one  cabin. 

Many  of  tlie  farmers  have 
been  ruined  by  having  the  war 
rents  continued  on  them,  un- 
til they  were  entirely  done 
up;  the  poorer  orders  have 
been  ralher  improving  since 
that  period.  The  population 
increasing. 

Greatly  improved.  Popula- 
tion must  increase;  the  law 
of  Gavelkind  obtained  in  Ire- 
land before  the  English  came 
there,  and  is  so  stroisgly  rivel- 
ted  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  its  operation. 

Much  improved,  and  ini  pniv- 
ing;  I know  a man  holding 
21  acres  at  current  value,  who 
lately  gave  £100  as  a portion 
to  liis  daughter,  and  promises 
as  much  to  another;  otlier 
cases,  though  not  to  that  ex- 
tent, are  common.  The  po- 
pulation increases. 

I do  not  conceive  that  the 
peace  of  1S15  has  made  any 
difference  in  the  situation  of 
the  poor,  as,  if  they  got  more 
hire  in  time  of  war,  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  much  dearer, 
and  vice  versa. 

Except  in  the  years  1821 
and  1822  the  parish  has  been 
very  peaceable,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  so. 

Profoundly  peaceable. 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  adriiys  of  factious  at 
fairs;  these,  however,  are  not 
political,  though  sufficiently 
luilding  for  the  last  five  years 
:tidows  without  apprehension. 

There  has  been  no  particu- 
lar disturbance  during  that 
period,  but  it  would  require 
little  to  set  the  matter  going. 

dephjrable  ; while  t 
I lived  with  open  wi 

No  savings’  bank. 

No. 

None. 

No  such  thing. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish. 

No. 

Every  village  has  a pawn- 
broker, with  whom  the  lowest 
class  deal. 

No  such  thing.  1 

There  are  1 1 public  houses 
in  the  village.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  any  part  of  the 
parish. 

About  eight  licensed,  many- 
unlicensed. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail.  Unlicensed  whiskey 
shops  are  numerous,  and  difli- 
cull  to  detect;  the  mischief 
from  this  cause  nearly  equals 
what  was  occasioned  by  the 
former. 

Probably  there  are  from  30 
to  40  public  hoiise.s  in  this 
parish.  I do  not  think  that 
any  private  distillation  pr«' 
vails  therein. 
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Ballingarry  . . Pop.  8,651. 

Ballingarry.  . Pop.  8,651. 

Ballingarry,  Castletown,  and 
Kilmeedy  . Pop. about  24,000. 

Bruree  . . Pop.  4,364. 

Eev.  C.  J.  McCarthy,  p.  p. 

llev.  Thomas  Gibbings. 

John  S.  Dwyer,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ifwfropp,  jun. 

Middle-men  or  farmers. 

Generally  farmers,  living  on 
the  adjoining  lands. 

There  are,  I think,  three 

classes;  Itu'  first  class,  those  wliolioUl 

llo'La'IcialiA^  - 

ti!?Subtuh.TA”f,S 

Iasi  class  that  1 thiuk  oniploymcat  iu  public  - 

They  vary  very  much  ; many, 
however,  are  very  poor,  igno- 
ranl,  and  squalid. 

';hcvau!B.'aiid'r«5^^ 

iTorlirshould' be  given,  and  to  them  only. 

Cabins,  with  a rood  of  land, 
at  £4,  will  find  competitors  ; 
and  without  land  at  £2. 

Each  cabin  has,  generally 
speaking,  about  a quarter  of 
an  acre  attached,  and  the  rent 
is  £2,  or  thereabouts. 

A miserable  cabin,  with  an 
acre  of  average  land,  lets  for 
from  £4  lOi.  to  £6  a-year; 
without  land  for  £2;  tenants 
are  much  more  desirous  of  a 
cabin  with  laud. 

I have  not  heard  ; it  varies, 
liowever,  according  as  the 
cabins  are  in  or  near  the  vil- 
lages, or  otherwise. 

Mud,  principally  covered 
with  straw.  Bedsteads  gene- 
rally of  a hapdy  construc- 
tion; uncomfortable  bedding; 
wretched  table,  chairs,  and 
pot. 

Wretched  mud  hovels,  with 
scarcely  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  furniture.  Both 
bedsteads  and  bedding  gene- 
rally of  the  worst  description, 
and  many  lie  on  straw  on  the 
cold  ground. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
either  mud  ami  stone  mixed,  or  mad 
and  straw,  thatched,  and  are  almost 
all  lower  than  the  siinoiindinglaud, 
therefoie  very  (lauip,  and  the  floor 
all  in  lioles.  There  are  some  bed- 
steads ami  comfortable  bedding,  but 
I fear  tltat  they  are  hy  far  tile  least  i 
a large  box,  an  iron  jiot,  two  or  three 
perhaps  a dresser,  and  some  broki 
abominable  thing  called  a settle-bed. 

The  buildings  are,  in  many 

instances,  very  bad  and  iiucomfort- 
able,  anrl  liUewise  the  ftirnitnre. 
Many  ate  not  supplied  with  bed- 
steads, and  straw  or  dried  rushes  are 
not  air  unusual  bed. 

It  number;  the  furniture  consists  of 
chair-frames  rvith  hay-rope  bottoms, 
ju  deif;  ami,  in  sunie  cases,  an 

When  the  rent  is  accommo- 
dated by  labour  the  poor  cot- 
tier thinks  himself  well  oIF. 

her  of  days  a 

It  is  usual  to  require  labour, 
i.  e.,  a certain  number  of  days 
at  hurried  seasons,  in  addition 
to  the  rent,  which  is  a great 
evil,  and  also  a certain  num- 
t reduced  hire,  say  5rf.  per  day. 

The  conditions  are  SO  various 
nnd^^coraiilicatcd  that  a quire  of  paper 

I have  not  heard  that  it  is. 

foMi'cabln°nd^umoUiu'l)0^ 

same  employroent,  they  scl  iMre  potato^?rn^ 

cxceiil  potatoes. 

naorc'tlliu  ourmlln^n 'r 

tic  price  ot  llie  pig  must  supply  every  wont 

The  instances  in  tlie  town 
are  numerous  ; in  the  country 
not  so  frequent. 

254  h< 

In  some  instances  three  or 
four  families  reside  iu  one 
house,  especially  in  the  village 
of  Ballingarry,  in  which  (by 
the  Population  Return)  are 
)uses,  occupied  by  302  families. 

It  is  very  common,  and  a 
great  cause  of  contagion  being 
spread  when  contagion  pre- 
vails. 

I cannot  state  with  accuracy, 
the  cabins  are  so  miinerous; 
but  I believe  tlial  two  families 
frequently  occupy  or  inhabit 
the  same  cabin. 

Population  and  poverty  in- 
creasing. 

Many  persons,  who  bad  full 
employment  as  weavers,  have 
become  quiteimpoverished  by 
the  failure  of  that  trade;  say 
three  hundred,  scarcely  at  all 
employed  at  present.  In  other 
respects  there  is  little  change, 
and  the  population  is  most 
rapidly  increasing. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
give  an  opinion,  as  I was  only 
seven  years  old  in  1815:  the 
condition  of  the  working 
farmers  is  most  decidedly  im| 
they  have  some  real  capital  ii 
I think  in  the  same  condition 
the  exception  of  the  few  who,  fr 
ment,  have  become  capitalist 
which  is  invariably  the  result  c 

I cannot  say,  not  having  re- 
sided here  near  so  long. 

proved  wilhin  my  memory; 
ow ; the  mere  labourers  are 
as  long  as  I recollect,  with 
om  having  constant  einploy- 
s and  farmers  themselves, 
if  couslaiil  employment. 

Some  disturbances  in  1S22 
and  1823;  since  peaceable. 

In  1821  and  1822  the  very 
focus  of  disturbance,  and 
never  remarkable  for  being 
very  peaceable ; at  present  it 
is  pretty  quiet. 

Verv  much  di.sturbed  in 
1821' 1822,  and  1623. 

Rather  peaceable;  there 
have  been,  liowever,  some  distiirb- 
aiicus,  and  at  jirescnt  there  are 
several  outrages  cemmitting  in  the 
parish.  My  own  heii'owas  attackcil 
and  robbeil  of  arms  within  the  last 
month. 

No  savings'  bank. 

Neither  are  established,  wliich 
I regret  exceedingly. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank. 

about  four  miles  dist 
sons  addicted  to  drin 

Not  in  the  parish,  but  there 
- are  two  or  three  in  Rathkeale, 
ant;  the  poorest  class,  and  per- 
k,  are  the  chief  customers. 

None,  thank  God. 

There  are  none. 

15.  No  private  distillation.  1 Ihelieve  at  !eastlOO,whichis 

1 a most  grievnns  evil;  whiskey 

is  so  cheap  it  is  not  worth  while  to  carry  on  illicit  distil- 
lation, and  I conceive  it  would  be  a very  great  benefit  con- 
ferred on  Ireland  to  raise  the  price  of  wliiskey  considerably. 

I beir  leave  to  suggest  that 

erery  persou  wkhi-out  licences  to  retail 
spiiiis  or  malt  li.|tior  be 

subjcK"nuMl^em.d‘"s..^ 

Something  about  a dozen; 

tltS^miiMS  “rewurio  V M£tful"«nd 

llove  never  heard  of  0^^^ 

within  llicparieii. 

ions,  or  in  such  miiniicr,  in  cncli  district. 
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Clonca^hi  Clonelty,  andGrange. 
Pop. , 

Kllfenny  . . Pop.  1,136. 

Mahoonagh  and  Feohonough. 
Pop,  3,846. 

Mahoonagh  and  Feohonouoli 
Pop.  3,846. 

Rev.  John  Quinlan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Horjan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  3f.  Sheahan,  p.  p. 

Godfrey  Massy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Middle-men. 

Farmers;  except  very  few 
who  hold  their  cabins  from 
the  gentry. 

Fanners. 

Farmers  in  general. 

A cabin  without  laud  rates 
from  £2  to  £2  10s.  yearly ; a 
cabin  will]  one  acre  annexed  to 
it,  is  charged  £8  per  imiiuni. 

From  £2  to  £2  10s.  for  ca- 
bins with  land,  and  from  £l 
10s.  to  £l  15j.  without  land. 

A cabin  without  land  is  held 
at  about  £2,  and  with  one 
rood  £i,  and  with  an  acre  £8. 

Cabins,  vvithonl  hind,  are  held 
by  the  poor  labourer  at  £2;  if 
one  rood  of  land  be  added  to 
it,  it  will  draw  £4,  and  if  an 
acre,  £8. 

A low  mud  or  day  wall, 
sometimes  covered  with  straw, 
furze,  potato  stalks,  with  green 
sods  as  a vitlgiiig'.  A wad  of 
straw  for  a bed,  with  canvass 
covering-;  mostly  two  pots, 
two  or  three  chairs,  the  bottom 
of  an  old  tub  very  frequently 
to  answer  as  a substituie  for  a 

Of  the  most  wretched ; 
scarcely  any  furniture.  They 
are  not  supplied  with  bed- 
steads or  comfortable  bedding. 

linner  table.  grc. 

They  are  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing-kiud,beingbniltwiitiearlh, 
and  thatched  with  straw  or 
rushes.  In  general  tlie  resi- 
dents have  no  bedsteads,  and 
as  to  bedding,  it  is  of  the  most 
iincomfoi'table  quality,  being 
straw  or  rushes  laid  on  the 
und  with  the  slightestcovering. 

They  are  very  mean,  and  nii- 
corafortably  built,  being  coni[)osed 
of  earth,  thatched  with  straw,  tushes, 
anil  sumetimes  r^th  potato  siaUs, 
ha-ving  seldom  chimneys,  but  aper- 
tures in  the  roof  to  carry  the  smoke. 
Tliey  in  general  have  no  bedsteads, 
and  as  to  bedding  it  is  most  uncom- 
fortable, being  straw  ot  rushes  h'd 
OK  the  bare  ground  tvith  the  slight- 

No  condiiion,  exccpton  free- 
dom as  herd.  No  duty-labour 
is  required,  but  the  rent  is 
generally  paid  in  work. 

On  the  conditions  of  getting 
work  at  6d.  per  day,  and  diet. 
It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  rent  is  sometimes  paid 
in  labour,  and  in  cash.  I 
know  of  no  duty-labour  in  ad- 
dition to  rent. 

No  condition,  it  is  generally 
paid  ill  money. 

About  12. 

In  about  80. 

77. 

About  80  instances  within 
both  parishes. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  much  deteriorated  this 
year.  The  population  is  in- 
creasinij. 

inodiiies,  rendering  ilum  u 
wages  to  the  poorer  classes-  1 
for  inforin-ation  as  to  the  incr 
to  the  census  taken  twice  sine 
two 
two 

It  is  not  improved  ; it  is  dete- 
riorated since  the  peace  in 
1815,  there  being  a reduction 
a'eneraliyon  all  liirmers’  coin- 
able  to  give  employment  or 
beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners 
ease  or  decrease  of  population 
s the  above  period, 
or  three  labourers  in  constant 
and  sometimes  three  families  in 

'ilieir  condition  has  been 
worse,  as  the  high  prices 
obtained  before  that  period, 
for  all  commodities,  enabled 
fanners  to  give  the  poorer 
classes  a way  of  living.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

they  were  thrown  out  by  the  fa 
mployment,  they  had  no  altern 
a cabin.  Tlie  population  is  incr 

Their  condition  is  very  much 
deteriorated  since  that  period, 
occasioned  in  great  measure 
by  the  Subletting  Act,  which 
since  its  operation  in  this 
country  is  of  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  poor,  as 
■mers,  who  used  usually  to  keep 
itive,  but  to  pour  into  villages, 
easing  to  an  alarming  extent. 

It  was  disturbed  in  1816, 
and  in  1821,  and  1822. 

The  parish  of  Kilfeniiy  has 
not  been  disturbed  during  the 
above  period. 

It  was  partly  disturbed  in  the 
year  1822,  owing  to  the  Rock- 
ite  system,  but  is  since  peace- 
able. 

It  was  disturbed  in  the  years 
1821  and  1822  by  llie  people 
adhering  to  the  llockite  sys- 
tem. I am  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  these  parishes  at 

present  are  perfectly  quiet  and  tranquil ; which,  under  all  the  privations  the  inhabitants  suffer,  surprises  me  mucD. 

Not  one. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
feiiny. 

None. 

There  are  none'of  those  es- 
blishmeiits  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  a great  priva- 
tion to  the  industrious  classes. 

Not  one. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  the 
parish. 

None. 

None  in  my  district. 

There  are  three  public  houses 
hi  the  villag-e  of  Knockaderry. 
Illicit  disiill-ation  does  not 
prevail  in  it,  nor  in  any  part 
of  the  parish. 

No  public  houses  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Kilfcnny;  spirituous 
liquors  are  often  sold  in  pri- 
vate cabins,  of  which  I can 
give  no  accurate  account.  Il- 
licit distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail in  this  parish. 

Four  public  houses  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
No  illicit  di.stillalioii  is  carried 

Four  licensed  public  houses 
within  both  parishes.  No  il- 
licit distillation  prevails. 
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EruffCTown)  . . Top.  2,932. 

Bluff  (T oM-n),  Tullaliracea,  Grange, 
Glenogra,  anil  Parts  of 
Bromin,Manisier,  and  Uregnie. 
I'lip-  about  G.OOO. 

Kilfinane,  Darra,  Kilflyn,  Par- 
tides,  Ballinvana.  Pop. . 

Ardcaniiy  . . Pop.  1,318. 

Rev.  Godfrey  Massy. 

Kev.  P.  M‘Namara,  p.  p. 

R.  C.  DEAN. 

George  W.  Bennett,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jones. 

The  lower  and  middle  classes. 

Of  proprietors  and  their  te- 
nants, who  sublet. 

Persons  holding  small  ianns. 

Jlicldlc-ineii. 

With  laud  about  £i,  without 
it£l  10^.  to  £2. 

Cabins  without  land  rate 
from  £2  to  £<i  a-year,  accord- 
ing to  their  distance  from,  or 
vicinity  to,  the  town  ol'BrulF; 
one  with  an  acre  of  land  rates 
from  £4  to  £6. 

Ahont  £2  a-yeur  with  a 
small  cabbage  garden,  and 
i£'l  lOi.  witliout  it. 

£l  10«. ; with  land  £4. 

Generally  mud, thatched  with 
straw.  Some  only  a bundle 
of  straw;  but  tliose  holdino- 
jTi-ound  attached  have  good 
bedsteads,  &o. 

Generally  of  mud;  scarcely 
any  furniture.  Bedsteads  very 
rare  in  tlie  town,  and  beds 
and  bed-clothes  everywhere  of 
the  most  miserable  and  dis- 
g'usting  description. 

Generally  built  with  mud  of 
a had  description,  and  badly 
supplied  with  bedsteads.  The 
bedding  straw,  and  frequenlly 
a small  share  of  that. 

! 

Miserable ; not  fiirnished. 
Seldom  bedsteads ; uncomfort- 
able bedding. 

Generally  rented,  and  some- 
times the  rent  is  paid  in  la- 
bour at  the  current  price.  No 

other  conditions. 

Frequently  the  poor  man 
agrees  to  give  labour,  in  which  case 
the  tent  is  invariably  higher,  as  tlie 
landlord  in  that  case  is  bound  fo  give 
cmployineiit,  an  engagement  which 
he  frequently  breaks  as  it  may  suit  I 
theirs,  when  induced  by  the  prospect 

It  is  not  usual  to  give  duty- 
labour  in  addition  to  rent,  but 
sometimes  it  is  given  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

No  addition  to  the  rent. 

lis  cimvenicnoB : tlie  lubomets  too  arc  uttoi;  Known  to  violate 
of  higher  wages.  Duty-labour  not  requireil. 

In  more  than  100  ; in  some 
three  to  four  families. 

In  the  town  there  are  nume- 
rous instances  where  two  or 
more,  even  so  many  as  six, 
families,  reside  in  the  same 
cabin. 

They  are  so  in  many  in- 
stances, but  in  how  many  I 
cannot  say;  but  .seldom  more 
than  two  families. 

In  some  respects  tliey  are  i 
worse  off,  viz.  rate  of  their 
produce,  pork,  &c. ; in  other 
respects  they  are  improving. 
It  is. 

Changed  much  for  the  worse 
in  this  town : formerly  a branch 
of  the  linen  trade,  in  Ihe  coarser 
department,  gave  constant 
employment  to  a vast  number 
of  vveavers  and  others;  it  no 
longer  exists,  nor  any  substi- 
tute for  it.  The  population 
has  considerably  decreased  in  tl 
in  the  town  ; this  is  owing  to  i 

It  is,  I think,  changed  very 
little  since  1S15.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

Deteriorated  in  hon.ses, 
clothes,  and  food.  Popula- 
tion decreasing. 

^e  country,  but  has  been  doubled 
fleeting  the  tenants. 

Peaceable. 

Uniformly  peaceably. 

It  has  been  disturbed,  and 
was  so  particularly  in  the  years 
1817,  1821,  and  1822,  and  I 
may  say  1823,  but  is  now  quite 
peaceable. 

Sometimes  disturbed,  some- 
times peaceable  ; one  murder 
and  one  attempt  to  murder 
within  a year,  1831-1832. 

None. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  sort 
in  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

One:  principally  occupied  by 
the  dealings  of  the  lowest 
classes;  occasionally  some  in 
that  immediately  above. 

There  is  one  established 
within  the  last  twoyeavs,  and 
the  business  is  chiefly  carried  ( 
and  shopkeepers  are  sometime; 

None. 

None. 

jii  with  the  poor ; but  farmers 
3 known  to  deal  there. 

28  to  30.  None  I believe. 

There  are  23  in  the  town  of 
Bniff  and  four  in  the  country 
parts  of  the  parish. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilfinane  19, 
in  the  entire  district  29.  Illi- 
cit distiiiation  does  not  prevail. 

Seven.  It  does  not. 
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Arclcaimy  . . Pop.  1,318. 

Chapel  Russel . , Pop.  1,204. 

Kildimo  . . Pop.  3,357. 

Kildimo,  Ardcanny,  and  Chapel 
Russel  . . Pop.  5,879. 

Bolton  Waller,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Waller. 

Rev.  George  Franklin. 

Rev.  Edmond  Connery,  p.  p. 

Middling-circumstanced  far- 
mers and  small  shopkeepers. 

Generally  speaking,  if  their 
debts  were  paid,  they  are  not, 
ill  any  sense,  much  superior 
to  their  tenants. 

Farmers  generally. 

From  £2  to  £2  lOj.,  with- 
out land. 

The  house  varies  from 
£l  lOj,  to  £2  lOi,,  whether 
with  or  without  land,  accord- 
ing; to  its  accommodation  and 
state  of  repair,  and  the  land 
valued  according  to  its  qua- 
lity in  addition. 

£l  10s.  for  a cabin  with  10 
perches  of  land,  £\  for  a 
cabin  without  land. 

For  a cabin  and  rood  of  land 
about  £2  IOj.  per  year,  and 
a cabin  without  laud  £{. 

wiili  bed.steads,  straw  beds,  and 
quilts,  from  the  operation  of  t 
above  10  tears;  above  300  pa' 
out  in  the  last  three  years,  and 

They  vary  very  much,  some 
good,  Olliers  very  bad;  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  they 
are  tolerably  good  in  this  pa- 
rish. Generally  well  .supplied 
well  supplied  with  blankets  and 
1 loan  managed  in  the  parish 
ir  of  blankets  have  been  given 
above  400  stone  of  wool. 

1 Their  houses  are  built  of 
stone  and  mud  mortar,  indif- 
ferently thatched,  and  gene- 
rally without  chimneys.  The 
furniture  of  a piece  with  the 
cabins,  and  very  few  bed- 
steads or  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Generally  built  of  stone  and 
mud  mortar;  wretchedly  fur- 
nished. Very  rarely  a bed- 
stead, and  covering  very  bad. 

House-rent  and  jiotato 
ground  generally  paid  by 
labour.  No  duty-labour  re- 
quired to  my  knowledge. 

The  rent  is  paid  at  6d.  per 
day  until  it  is  discharged, 
whether  it  be  £l  or  £l  10s. 
There  is  no  duty-labour. 

Generally  by  labour. 

In  the  village  of  Pallas  Kenry, 
which  is  in  my  parish,  amongst 
the  labouring  classes,  two  or 
more  families  are  to  be  found 
residing  in  the  same  dwelling. 

There  may  be  a dozen 
houses  inhabited  in  this  way. 

In  many  instances. 

i have  not  resided  in  the 
parish  long  enough  to  answer 
tliis  question,  but  within  the 
last  eight  years  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  much 
improved. 

About  the  same  a.s  in  1815, 
after  having  suffered  from  the 
fall  in  prices.  The  population 
increasing. 

I think,  if  any  thing,  worse ; 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  too  high 
rents,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions not  proportionate.  The 
population  is  increasing  very 
much. 

I consider  their  condition  to 
be  greatly  deteriorated;  and 
am  of  opinion  that  the  popula- 
tion is  nearly  stationary  since 
the  census  of  1821. 

Nothing  can  be  more  peace- 
able. 

1 

Uniformly  peaceable.  ' 

It  was  very  badly  disturbed 
in  1815  and  1816,  and  again 
in  1821  and  1822,  and  we 
had  very  great  agitation  about 
Catholic  Emancipation;  in-  | 
deed  I cannot  say  that  resislan 

During  the  Rockite  system, 
which  prevailed  in  1821  and 
1822,  these  parishes  were  very 
disturbed,  but  since  very  tran- 
quil. 

ce  to  tithes  was  very  violent. 

None.  1 

The  nearest  savings’  bank 
(Limerick)  is  distant  about  ! 
10  miles  from  Pallas  Kenry;  I 
cannot  say  what  description  ! 
of  persons  are  contributors. 

We  have  no  such  thing. 

i 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers  in  this 
parish  ; but  the  poor  of  this  ne' 
dealings  with  pawnbrokers  in 
are  somewhat  checked  in  this  j 

There  is  no  such  thing  here.  : 
ighbourhood  have,  1 fear,  many  , 
Limerick  and  Rathkeale ; they  [ 
larish  by  the  operation  of  the  lo; 

None. 

No  licensed  public  house. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

Six  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

There  are  but  six  licensed 
public  houses  in  this  whole 
parish,  all  in  one  village; 
there  are,  as  I understand, 
numerous  unlicensed  houses. 
We  have  no  unlicensed  dislil- 
laries  in  the  parish. 

13  in  these  parishes.  No 
illicit  distillation. 
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Iremp,  or  Beagh  . Pop. . 

iKenry  Barony  (15,000  acres). 
1 Po|i.  13,076. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Pop.  2,833. 

Kilmallock  . . Pop.  2,833. 

f homos  R Davenport,  Esq.  j.p. 

j John  Waller,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Eyre  Evans,  Esq.  j.  i>. 

ilev.  Joseph  Gabbeti.  . 

Tliey  are  generally  fai'iners. 

1 

Middle-men,  generally  deriv- 
ing under  the  head  landlord. 

Farmers  and  shopkeepers. 

About  £1  lOi.  without  land, 
and  £l  .for  every  rood  of 
irround  attached  to  them,  in 
addition  to  the  rent  of  house. 

£2  or  £2  IOj.  per  annum. 

Without  land  £l  10«.  to 
£2  10*.  Same,  with  a rood 
of  land,  £3  to  £4. 

About  £3  5s.  for  a quarter; 
£2  without  land. 

Generally  pretty  good,  but 
badly  furnished.  Are  ge- 
nerally supplied  with  one  bed- 
stead, but  not  with  comfortable 
bedding. 

Getierally  mud  walls,  thatch- 
ed. Badly  furnished  ; few 
having  bedsteads,  and  still 
fewer  having  comfortable  bed- 
ding. Few  chimriey.s ; merely 
a hole  broken  in  tlie  wall, 
which  answers  the  double  pur- 
pose of  window  and  chimney. 

Generally  mud  houses,  badly 
furnished  in  general;  except 
among  beggars,  the  bedding, 
&c.,  are  the  best  part  of  the 
furniture. 

All  hold  under  rent.  Duty- 
labour  never  required. 

Duty-labour,  in  addition  to 
rent,  almost  unknown.  I 

Few  who  do  not  pay  rent, 
and  those  few  have  taken  pos- 
session of  a piece  of  common, 
ibr  which  they  pay  no  rent 

They  usually  pay  rent,  and 
duty-labour  is  not  required. 

at  present,  and  on  which  they  have  built  cabins.  No 
such  thing  as  duty-labour  known  in  this  parish. 

Ill  about  10. 

In  more  than  100.  j 

About  100. 

I consider  the  labouring  class 
are  better  off,  but  the  small 
farmers,  &c.,  are  not  as  well 
off.  The  population  is  in- 
creased. 

After  experiencing  clianges 
for  the  worse  since  1815,  seem 
to  be  now  in  the  same  state 
as  at  that  period. 

Increasing  in  poverty  and 
population. 

The  population  and  poverty 
have  increased  greatly. 

It  was  disturbed  in  the  years 
1821  and  1822,  but  has  been 
generally  peaceable  -since. 

As  quiet  as  any  part  of  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank.  A society 
forpromoiing  industry, by  giv- 
ing out  loans  of  wool  and  flax, 
&c,,  which  isiii  a very  prosper- 
ous stale,  is  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  Parent  Society 
for  promoting  Industry  at  Li- 
merick. 

The  east  bounds  of  district 
only  six  miles  from  Limerick, 
so  that  it  has  the  beiierit  of 
savings’  bank  and  pawnbro- 
kers in  tlial  town. 

None. 

There  is  not. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None  licensed. 

Nonethatare licensed,  and  it 
is  with  the  poorest  that  tlieir 
dealings  are  carried  on. 

One  public  house.  Illicit 
distillation  does  rot  prevail. 

About  10  licensed  public 
liouses.  No  illicit  distillation, 
but  the  sale  of  spirits  in  unli- 
censed houses  very  general, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

18.  No  illicit  distillation. 

18.  It  does  not. 
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Cappamore  . . Pop.  3,613. 

Kilkeedy  . . Pop.  4,160. 

iillonoehan,  Crecora,  and  Kil- 
keedy . . Pop.  6,658. 

Mungret  . . Pop.  3,475. 

Rev.  John  Ryan,  p.  p. 

• Rev.  Richard  Hickson. 

iolin  JUaWer  0’<5rady,  Esq.  J.p. 

Rev.  James  Moore,  p.  p. 

Tliey  are  generally  the  class 
of  persons  denoininaled  small 
farmers,  and  sometimes  mid- 
dle-men ; and  in  some  in- 
stances, but  rarely,  the  landed 
proprietors. 

The  cottages  are  generally 
occupied  by  the  labourers  in 
the  employment  of  the  gentry 
or  substantial  farmers,  and 
paid  for  by  labour  when  any 
rent  is  charged. 

'I'he  greater  part  are  poor 
men  who  have  either  built  or 
purchased,  with  their  earn- 
ings, small  lots  of  cabins,  &c. 

Of  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
without  land  is  £l  10^.,  and 
of  cabins  with  a few  perches 
of  laud  £2. 

The  usual  rent  is  from  £2 
to  £3  per  annum. 

Prom  £2  to  £4. 

Cabins  without  land  are  let 
at  from  £l  10s.  to  £2;  the 
charge  for  cabins  with  land 
depends  on  the  quantity  of 
land  attached. 

Of  the  worst  description  of 

huildimrs,  and  ftirnished  in  the 
miserable  manner.  They  ore 
seldom  Kippliud  with  bedsteads  or 
cumfortable  tieddint;:  straw  laid 

on  the  floor  generally  constitutes 
their  bedsteads,  and  a few  miser- 
able old  rags  their  bedding;  in 
many  iiislaiices  their  bedding  is 
composed  of  the  clothes  they  wear 
in  the  day. 

They  are  thatched  cabins, 
built  generally,  indeed  almost 
exclusively,  of  stone,  with 
chimneys,  and  generally  plas- 
tered and  whitewashed  in- 
side; there  are  few  articles 
uffurniuire.  In  general  there 
are  bedsteads,  but  the  bedding 
very  indifferent. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the 
cabins  are  in  general  good,  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  thatch- 
ed with  straw;  but  in  some 
instances  they  are  of  mud.  I 
believe  bedding  to  be  the 
worst  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

In  general  badly  built,  ill 
thatched,  and  worse  furnished. 
Some  very  rude  bedsteads; 
rarely  supplied  with  comfort- 
able bedding. 

They  generally  pay  in  cash  ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  give  labour  in  lieu  of,  or 
in  addition  to,  rent. 

There  are  no  conditions  im- 
posed hut  the  single  one  of 
working  when  required,  the 
value  of  tlieir  labour  being  al- 
lowed ill  their  rent.  There 
is  no  duty-labour. 

In  these  parishes  they  pay 
niithing  but  rent,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  when  the  farm- 
ers give  Uieiv  houses  as  part 
of  their  hire. 

They  work  for  their  land- 
lords, when  called  upon,  un- 
til the  rent  is  cleared  by  their 
labour. 

I think  there  may  be  70  or 
80  instances  of  the  kind  in  my 
parish. 

It  is  a practice  almost  uni- 
versal to  take  in  a second 
family  to  occupy  half  their 
cabin. 

There  are  many,  but  I cannot 
tell  the  number ; this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  place  being  a 
village. 

30. 

Their  general  condition  is 
much  deteriorated  in  point  of 
food  and  raiment,  and  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life 
in  general.  The  prices  being 
then  much  better,  and  employ- 
ment being  more  general,  the 
poor  could  do  much  belter  that 
C!S  are  now  so  pour  and  oppr 
ploy  labouring  men  when  they 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  much  improved,  and 
visibly  improving.  The  po- 
pulation has  much  increased. 

Improved  considerably.  Po- 
pulation not  much  increased. 

Deteriorated  ; they  are  paid 
considerably  less  for  their 
daily  labour,  and  are  much 
worse  fed.  The  population  is 
rather  on  the  increase. 

1 they  can  now  : the  farm- 
■essed,  that  they  never  em- 
can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  agrarian  and 
tithe  ebullitions,  and  a few 
clan  or  party  feuds. 

It  has  been  generally  very 
peaceable,  there  being  but  one 
exception  to  this  remark  since 
1815. 

Very  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable  for  the 
last  12  years. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  my  parish. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish  ; but,  Limerick  be- 
ing only  five  miles  distant, 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  de- 
positing there. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None. 

There  are  no  ])awnbrokers’ 
shops  in  iny  parish. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker's  es- 
lablishinent,  this  being  a pa- 
rish in  the  country. 

None. 

None. 

The  luiinberof  lioensed  pub- 
lic houses  ill  my  ptirish  is  five. 
Illicit  distillation  does  pre- 
vail in  it. 

Tliere  are  but  two  licensed 
public  house.s.  Illicit  distilla- 
lioii  is  unknown  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

About  10.  There  is  no  illi- 
cit disLillalion  ; bat  we  find 
it  very  hard  4o  put  down  illi- 
cit houses:  we  find  the  last 
Act  to  assist  them  greatly. 

Five  licensed.  Illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail,  or 
even  exist,  at  present. 
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Cahercorney  . . Pop.  1,217. 

Cahirelly  . . Pop. ■ 

Corcomaliide  . . Pop. . 

Corcomahide  . . Pop. • 

Rev.  Patrick  Fitzgerald. 

M.  Furnell,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Fielding  Morrison. 

Capt.  John  W.  Shelton. 

Thev  are  the  middle  class  of 
farmers. 

Small  subletting  cottiers, 
themselves  holding  small  lots. 

(jenerally  the  middle  class 
of  farmers. 

Principally  landed  proprie- 
tors ; tliere  are  very  few  mid- 
dle-men. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land,  is  £l  sterling; 
8 cabin,  with  one  rood  of  land, 
£3. 

With  less  than  a rood  of 
land,  fluctuating  from  the 
rate  of  £3  to  ^10  per  acre ; 
without  any  land,  about  £2 
the  cabin  per  year. 

Wilhoiituny  land,  from  about 
15s.  to  £l  5s.;  with  a rood 
of  land,  about  £2  10s.  for  all. 

The  usual  rent  is  tlie  value 
of  the  plot  of  land ; the  hut  or 
cabin,  being  generally  creeled 
by  the  poor  occupier,  goes  for 
nothing  as  to  value. 

Wretched  in  the  extreme, 
and  badly  furnished;  their 
beds  rotten  straw  on  a damp 
floor. 

Such  cabins  are  wretched, 
having  only,  perhaps,  straw 
to  sleep  on,  and  an  iron  pot 
to  boil  potatoes. 

Generally  speaking  the  ca- 
bins of  the  smaller  farmers 
(for  almost  all  ure  farmers  of 
some  land)  are  miserable  be- 
yond description,  damp,  cold, 
and  utterly  comfortless  ; com- 

Of  the  most  wretched  kind; 
generally  speaking  without 
furniuire,  bedding,  or  any 
comfort. 

fortable  bedding  is  very  seldom  to  be  found  among  them,  and  the  occupants 
usually  lie  upon  straw.  In  some  instances  a kind  of  wooden  bedstead,  with  a 
roof,  is  used  as  a shelter  from  the  rain,  which  frequently  pours  into  the  cabins. 

They  sometimes  pay  the  rent  | 
of  their  cabin  and  land  by  duty-la- 
bour; but  what  tends  to  angravate 
their  misery  most  of  all  is,  that  they  { 
are  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £12 
who  earns  but  £6  in  the  year  must  pi 
he  must  beg  or  starve ; to  procure  th 
the  farmer  who  charues  the  above  pr 

At  a fixed  re;;t,  and  in  some 

c^ses,  eillicr  at  a Ilacd  amount  of  labour 
or  rout  at  the  elocUou  of  the  lessor. 

Upon  the  condition  of  giving 

(lay.  DuCy.labour,  fa  additionto  rml.  is 
not  usual. 

Some  properties  have  still 
Ib^ud,  and  pouhry.  It  is  not  |,U!ncial. 

12j  per  acre  for  their  potato  ground,  ol  which  they  must  pay  in  advaiu  e id 
iv  out  of  that  £3  or  £3  3*.  for  one  quarter  of  ground  for  potatoes;  and  if  he  i 
iis£t  Is  he  must  sell  his  little  flax  orpigjlhave  heard  of  some  setting 
icp  ofivs  but  from  £2  lOa.  to  £3  per  acre ; this  is  a system,  I ttiink,  that  calls 

4s. ; su  lliut  the  poor  man 
lave  not  £1  Is.  to  advance 
; their  beds  to  procure  it: 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 

There  are  10  or  12  instances 
of  the  kind. 

Very  many  now,  owing  to 
subletting. 

It  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

I cannot  say  in  how  many 
cases,  but  they  are  few. 

They  are  pretty  much  the 
same,  to  my  knowledg-e.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  poorer 
class  of  this  parish  is  deci- 
dedly improved  since  1815, 
but  very,  very  considerably 
increased. 

As  far  as  I can  ascertain 
there  has  been  a great  change 
for  the  worse ; I have  learned 
that  previous  to  the  peace  the 
better  class  of  farmers  were 
very  comfortable  and  respect- 
able, and  their  labourers  (of 
whom  they  employed  many  at 

I should  say  the  general 
condition  of  the  poor  is  im- 
proved since  1815 ; the  lower 
orders  appear  better  clad, 
consequent,  I think,  on  the 
comparatively  cheap  price  of 
apparel.  The  population  de- 
cidedly increases. 

that  period)  were  infinitely  belter  circumstanced  than  they  are  now ; they 
were  paid  in  money,  and  at  a higher  rate.  The  population  is  increasing. 

It  has  been  partially  dis- 
turbed during  that  period. 

I can  now  only  recollect  a 
partial  disturbance  in  1822  ; 
and  the  year  before  last  a 

In  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  it 

was,  I learn,  very  much  disturbed : 
since  I came  to  the  parish,  in  1828, 
it  has  been  peaceable,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  faction  figlils  at  fairs,  &c., 
which  have  not  been  frequent. 

The  parish  has  been,  like  other 
parts  of  the  country,  occa- 
sionally disturbed,  and  some- 
times tranquil. 

combination  forcibly  to  turn  up  grass  land  extended  here 
from  Clare,  and  other  parts,  at  a time  when  potato  ground 
was  superabundant  here ; but  it  was  quickly  put  down. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None  nearer  than  24  miles, 
viz.,  Limerick. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  in  the  parish. 

None. 

There  are  eight  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  in  it. 

One  licensed  public  house, 
blit  unfortunately  many  she- 
been {alias  private  whiskey) 
shops.  No  illicit  distillation. 

22  public  houses  in  the  pa- 
rish. Illicit  distillation  is  not 
carried  on  in  it. 

On  the  average  a moderate 
number.  Illicit  distillation  is 
unknown  in  this  parish. 
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Union  of  Aney  (seven  Parishes.) 
Pop. . 

Latlin  . . Pop.  1,430. 

Union  ot  Lnttin  (including  part  of 
die  Town  of  Tiiipei  ni  y). 

Pop.  about  6,000. 

Shronehill  . . Pop.  1,006.  ■ 

De  Courcey  O'Grady,  Esq.  j.p. 

Maurice  C.  Moore,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Plcv.  R.  P.  Vaucjhan. 

Rev.  Marlin  Clarke. 

Farmers, 

; Farmers  ; and  tliey  undeilet 
: to  tlie  miserable  cabin-holder. 

Of  the  class  called  middle- 
men. 

Farmers. 

£2  wilhout  land  ; with  land, 
under  an  acre,  from  £o  to  £6 
per  acre. 

Very  high;  £2  a-year  for 
a wretched  mud-built  hovel, 
without  land. 

A cabin  with  one  acre  from 
£2  IOj.  to  £3,  without  land 
from  £1  105.  to  £2. 

From£l  to£l  lOi.  without 
garden  ; from  £3  to  £i.  wiih 

Mud  walls,  thatched  with 
straw,  poorly  furnished.  Bed- 
ding not  good. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wretch- 
ed ; built  of  mild,  badly  thatch- 
ed, and  worse  furnished. 

The  walls  are  made  of  clay 
or  mud,  and  thatched;  a 
kitchen  and  sleeping-room. 
All  generally  supplied  with  a 
bedstead  ; over  that  a straw  or 
. rush  mat,  straw,  and  blankets  ; 
some  have  feather  beds. 

Built  ofmiid,  and  thatched; 
the  iurniture  a pot,  a can 
and  a stool  or  two.  The  bed- 
steads are  very  bad;  the  bed- 
ding  straw,  with  an  old  blanket 
to  cover. 

No  conditions  ; labour  only 
required  in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  rent  of  the  cottier  is 
made  up  by  money  and  what 
labour  the  farmer  may  require. 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  to  help  to  pay  the  rent, 
but  not  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

Rent  is  usually  given  for 
cabins  and  gardens ; in  some 
cases  duty-labour  in  lieu. 

In  many  instances. 

Many  are  crowded  in  the 
wretched  hovels;  even  the 
out-houses  are  tenanted. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  many  instances, 
but  I cannot  say  how  many. 

Stationary,  or,  if  anything, 
better.  Population  increasing. 

I should  say  stationary.  The 
, population  has  increased. 

I am  incumbent  but  seven 
years,  during  which  time  there 
appears  no  change  in  any 
respect. 

Remains  much  the  same.  It 
is  increasing. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  has  beeu  always 
peaceable. 

That  part  of  the  county  has 
beeu  for  the  last  seven  years 
more  or  less  disturbed. 

Peaceable. 

No. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

I know  not  of  any. 

No. 

A great  number  of  public 
houses.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Whiskey-drinking  the  curse 
of  this  parish,  as  of  many 
others  in  Ireland;  but  no  illi- 
cit distillation,  as  firing  is 
scarce,  and  land  too  good. 

There  are  five  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

No  public  houses  or  stills  in 
the  parish. 
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Xemplenira  . . Pop.  2,96J. 

Tipperary  (ineludiiio:  part  of 
Town)  . . Pop.  7,996.  , 

Union  ofTipperary  (including 
part  of  Town)  . Pop.  11,767. 

Union  ofTipperary  (including 
part  ofTown)  . Pop.  11,767. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Banner. 

Rev.  Patrick  Meagher,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Garrett  Wall. 
Rev.  Richard  Carey. 

James  Roc,  Esq.  m.  p. 

generally  farmers  are  the 
laodlords  of  cabins. 

Some  absentee,  some  resi- 
dent proprietors,  are  landlords 
of  cottages  and  cabins,  and 
also  some  middle-meii,  &c. 

Sorne  are  absentees,  some 
residents;  some  are  specula-  i 
tors  ill  this  description  of 
property. 

Land-jobbers,  taking  cheap 
from  absentee  proprietors. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
without  land  is  from  £l  lOf. 
to  £2  a-year;  cabins  with 
land  are  set  according  to  the 
quantity  of  land  attached ; 
rent  for  this  land  about  £3 
per  acre. 

In  this  town  a cabin  without 
land  sets  for  £2,  and  with  one 
acre  it  sets  in  the  country  for 
from  £5  to  £6. 

In  this  town  a cabin,  with- 
out land,  from  £l  105.  to  £2  ; 
in  the  countrv,  with  an  acre 
of  land,  from  £5  to  £6,  and 
often  £7  to  £8. 

With  land,  at  £10  an  acre  ; 
without,  at  about  £2. 

They  are  built  of  clay  and 
thatch; furnished  (very  badly) 
with  a fable,  a. form,  a can,  a 
pot,  and  a few  noggins.  The 
bedsteads  very  indifferent, 
and  bedding  principally  straw, 
with  an  old  blanket  and  sheet 
to  cover. 

The  cabins  are  made  up  of 
mud  walls,  badly  thatched. 
Miserable  beds  and  bedding. 

The  walls  of  the  cabin  are 
mud,  the  roofs  thatc-heci,  and 
generally  bad.  Generally  bed- 
steads, blit  bad  bedding,  par- 
ticularly when  straw  is  dear. 

Mud  walls,  thatched  every 
six  years.  A single  bedstead  ; 
mostly  straw  and  a blanket. 

Labourers  and  cottiers  hold 
their  cabins  or  land  by  agree- 
ment either  to  pay  rent  or  to 
give  labour  in  lieu  thereof. 
Duty-labour  is  not  usually 
required  in  this  parish. 

Maisy  are  bound  to  give 
work  at  6d.  a-dav,  more  at 
Sd.  a-day;  and,  should  they 
disappoint  when  called  on, 
they  are  subject  to  be  turned 
out  next  gale  day. 

Many  are  bound  to  give 
work  at  8d.  a-day,  some  at 
6rf. ; if  they  refuse,  they  are 
liable  to  be  dispossessed  the 
next  gale  day. 

If  the  landlord  is  'a  resident 
gentleman  the  rent  is  alwavs 
paid  by  labour,  and  at  no  high 
charge. 

There  are  many  instances  of 
more  than  one  family  living 
ia  tlie  same  cabin,  but  tlie 
exact  number  I cannot  ascer- 

In  many  instances  two  and 
three  families  live  in  the  same 
hut  or  cabin. 

In  numerous  inslances  two 
or  more  families  reside  in  the 
same  cabin. 

There  are  some  cabins  in  the 
town  containing  five  families, 
of  43  in  all. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poor  to  be  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1826,  when  I 
cme  into  it.  The  population 
is  iucreasing. 

From  the  increase  in  the  po- 
pulation, and  want  of  employ- 
ment, the  condition  of  people 
here  is  deteriorated. 

A considerable  increase  of 
poverty  since  1815.  The  po- 
pulation has  increased  consi- 
derably since  1815, 

I think,  from  the  fall  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  the 
steady  increase  of  population, 
that  the  poor  are  greatly  de- 
teriorated. The  people  in- 
crease 10  per  cent,  every  five 
years. 

Outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  parish  since  the 
year  1826,  but  not  of  that 
atrocity  or  frequency  that  the 
parish  could  be  said  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Sometimes  we  have  some 
rioting  here;  it  has  the  cha- 
racter of  a quiet,  peaceable 
parish. 

Frequent  quarrels  between 
factions  on  fair  days  and  mar- 
ket days;  many  murders  in- 
deed. 

Fightings  at  lairs  have  been 
the  only  disturbances. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor  , 
benefit  society  in  the  parisii.  ' 

No  savings’  bank  in  this 
town. 

No  institution  of  the  kind. 

None. 

None. 

' Two  pawnbrokers’  shops, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  lower,  and  I may  say  the 
poorer  classes. 

There  are  two  ; exclusively 
confined  in  their  dealings  to 
the  lowest  class. 

There  are  two  shops;  both 
respeclable. 

_ Ihere  are  six  public  houses 
m the  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
nou  does  not  prevail,  as  far  as 
1 can  learn. 

In  this  parish  there  are  53 
public  houses.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  appear  in  this 
parish. 

In  this  parish  there  are  52 
public  houses.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  in  it,  but 
it  does  in  the  adjoining  ones. 

Every  second  house  sells 
whiskey  ; and  as  to  illicit  dis- 
tiilalion,  I am  sure  that  when 
there  is  no  price  for  corn  it 
prevails  greatly. 
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Union  of  Tipperary  (including 
Town)  . . Pop.  1 1.767. 

Borris  Leigh  . . Pop.  3,244. 

Union  of  Borris  Leigh. 
Pop. . 

Union  of  Templemore. 
Pop.  4,583. 

Joseph  Cooke,  Esq.  J.  p. 

John  Russell,  Esq. 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Laurence. 

Rev.  William  N.  Faulkner. 

Of  ail  classes,  from  the  No- 
bleman to  the  renter  of  one 
acre  or  less. 

They  are  of  every  class. 

There  are  no  landlords  of 
cottages  or  cabins,  generally 
speaking,  distinct  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  or 
cottages  are  generally  from 
the  lower  class  of  persons,  who 
charge  high  for  them. 

£1  to£l  10.?.  in  the  country; 
in  the  town  ofTippemry  from 
to  £3. 

The  rent  of  a cabin  without 
land  is  generally  £l  per  an- 
num ; with  an  acre  of  land 
from  £2  to  £2  10s. 

About  £1  15s.  or  £2  with  a 
cabbage  garden  ; without  such 
garden  about  £1. 

Cabins,  with  a small  cabbage 
plot,  generally  bring  from 
£1  10s.  to  £2  per  year. 

The  cabin  is  generally  built 
of  mud,  16  or  20  feet  long  by 
10  feet  wide,  covered  with 
thatch.  In  the  country  they 

generallybavearndebedstead,  , 

straw,  and  a blanket  or  blank 
fices  for  the  whole  family:  an  i 
box,  and  two  or  three  chairs  v 
the  usual  furniture  of  a commoi 

Of  stone,  and  tliatched ; wiih 
one  table,  and  a few  stools. 
Bedsteads  are  general,  bed- 
ding very  bad. 

els  for  one  bed,  which  sut- 
ron  pot,  a small  table,  a large 
vith  hay-rope  bottoms,  form 
1 labourer’s  cabin. 

Stone  buildings,  thatched. 
Bedsteads  are  general ; the 
beds  are  straw,  and  the  bed- 
clothes scanty. 

They  are  built  of  stone  and 
clay,  wretchedly  furnished,  and 
mostly  smoky.  They  have 
bedsteads,  but  mostly  veiy 
bad  bedding  and  bed-clothes, 

111  the  town  the  rent  is  paid 
in  money ; in  the  country  the 
cabin-holder  mostly  pays  in 
labour,  in  lieu  of  a certain 
sum,  at  a rate  per  day  agreed 
upon. 

No  conditions.  No  duty-la- 
bour. 

No  other  conditions.  It  is 
not  usual. 

the  masti 

Cottiers  generally  agree  to 
pay  so  much  for  their  cabins 
and  a little  garden  annexed, 
together  with  grass  for  a cow, 
and  then  engage  to  work  for 
jr  at  certain  moderate  wages. 

This  practice  is  confined 
to  towns;  in  Tipperary  the 
cabins  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, occupied  by  two,  and 
sometimes  three  families  each. 

Very  few  instances. 

I believe  every  family  gene- 
rally occupies  a separate  cabin. 

In  several  instances  two  or 
more  families  reside  in  the 
same  cabin ; to  say  the  number 
exactly  would  be  impossible. 

The  general  condition  ismuch 
the  same  of  the  mere  cabin- 
holder,  but  the  number  has 
considerably  increased,  much 
more  so  in  proportion  than  any 
other  class.  The  whole  popu- 
lation may  have  increased,  but 
there  are  lewer  farmers  or  com- 
fortable cottiers  than  in  1815 ; _ 
the  subdivision  amongst  familii 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  very  much  dete- 
riorated for  some  years  after 
the  peace,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  reduction  of  price  on 
agricultural  produce;  latterly 
there  is  some  slight  improve- 
ment. The  population  is  ra- 
nidlv  increasing. 

I have  only  resided  at  Little- 
ton duringthe  last  seven  years, 
in  which  period  their  general 
condition  has  appeared  rather 
stationary;  if  there  has  been 
any  change,  it  has  been  a 
triflino'degree  of  improvement. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

I consider  the  condition  of  the 
poor  much  improved  since 
1815,  and  in  a state  of  pro- 
1 gressive  improvement.  The 
1 population  here  is  fast  in- 
creasing. 

iS  of  farms  has  caused  much  ol  this  general  poveity. 

There  has  been  little  variation 
in  this  respect  for  the  last  40 
years ; fighting  against  each 
other  in  large  bodies  is  their 
common  amusement. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable  on  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three 
individual  outrages. 

This  neighbourhood  is  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  hoo  hos- 
tile factions,  called  Cummins 
and  Daregs;  murdei'S  and 
waylaying  very  frequently  oc- 
cur. 

There  is  not. 

No. 

No. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
here  at  present;  I shouldcon- 
sider  one  a great  advantap 
and  benefit  to  this  part  of  the 
country. 

There  is  one  in  Tipperary ; 
there  had  been  two  until  lately. 

No. 

No. 

There  are  none  that  I am 
aware  of. 

58  are  licensed  in  the  town  ol 
Tipperary : many  sell  without 
licences;  but  illicit  distillation 
docs  not  prevail  in  this  imme- 
diate district,  as  fuel  is  scarce 
and  dear. 

About  16.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail ; but  besides  the  regu- 
lar public  houses,  the  number 
of  which  I am  unable  to  state, 
illicit  whiskey  is  very  generally 
sold  at  private  houses. 

There  are  a great  mansj  pub- 
lic houses  in  which  spirituous 
liquors  are  sold,  and  i tlunk 
they  are  on  the  increase,  h' 
licit  distillation  prevails  verf 
much  all  around  us  here. 
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■Huly  Cross  . . Pop.  2,224.  ! 

Union  of  Kilfithmone. 
Pop.  3,120. 

Moyne  and  Kilclough, 

Pop.^ — . 

Thurles  (iiiclutling  Town). 
Pop.  10,459. 

Bev.  George  Peacocke. 

Rev.  Robert  Forsayeth. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ferguson. 

Rev.  Henry  Armsh'ong. 

Gfenerally  farmers,  occasion- 
ally gentry. 

They  are  generally  of  the 
lowest  or  labouring  class. 

Farmers,  called  middle-men. 

1 

Generally  poor. 

The  rent  of  cabins  without 
land  from  £l  to  £2,  those 
with  land  varying  according 
to  the  quantity. 

They  pay  no  rent,  they  ge- 
nerally go  with  their  ground. 

£l  10s.  without  land,  £3 
with  an  acre  of  land. 

Without  land  about  £l  lOi., 
and  with  half  a rood  of  land 
£2  10s. 

Generally  built  with  stone 
and  mud,  sometimes  sods  j 
stable,  a dresser,  a ciiuir  or 
two,  with  a bed  of  straw  in 
the  corner,  are  their  principal 
furniture.  Some,  but  not 
many,  have  feather  beds  and 
bedsteads. 

Generally  mud  ; some  are  of  , 
stone.  Badly  supplied  with 
bedsteads  or  bedding. 

j 

Some  are  tolerably  good,  but 
a few  are  very  miserable,  and 
are  in  general  supplied  with 
bedsteads  and  comfortable 
bedding. 

Very  miserable  indeed;  little 
or  no  furaiture.  Some  have 
bedsteads,  the  bedding  very 
bad. 

Generally  from  year  to  year. 
Duty-labour  is  sometimes  re- 
quired, but  rent  varying  ac- 
cordingly. 1 

Upon  no  condition  except 
for  rent;  and  it  is  not  usual 
to  give  duty -labour,  except  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

I know  ^of  no  condition  ex- 
cept to  pay  their  rent,  or  to 
perform  duty-labour. 

Upon  no  condition  but  that 
of  paying  their  rent.  No 
duty-labour  required  in  this 
parish. 

I cannot  answer  how  many, 
but  they  are  numerous. 

None  to  my  knowledge.  , 

I don’t  know  an  instance.  1 

In  almost  every  third  house 
there  are  two  families  residing 
under  the  same  roof. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  query 
I should  say  stationary ; to 
the  latter  part  I should  say 
increasing  fast. 

In  every  way  deteriorated. 
Population  is  increased. 

Stationary.  The  population 
increasing. 

It  is  now  much  worse,  and 
getting  wor.se  every  year,  from 
want  of  employment  and  re- 
sident lancllord-s.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

More  or  less  disturbed. 

More  disturbed  since  1815. 

Disturbed  at  intervals. 

Very  much  disturbed. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank. 
Prosperous,  but  very  few  of 
the  lower  order  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

One  pawnbroker,  whose 
dealing  is  principally  confined 
to  the  lower  class. 

r'^  u*  ■'"roher  of  licensed  pub- 
lic houses  is  not  many ; but 
spirituous  liquors  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance  among  the 
cabins.  Illicitdistillation  does 
"01.  prevail  much  in  this 
parish. 

10  public  houses,  none  li- 
censed. Distillation  prevails 
but  little. 

Two  licensed  ones,  but  the 
unlicensed  ones  are  innu- 
merable, and  illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  much. 

About  70.  It  does. 
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CarricK'-oii-Suir  (Town). 
Pop.  9,226. 

Clonmel  (Town).  Pop.  15,134. 

Donoughmore  and  lUlligan. 
Pop. . 

Innislonoughty  andMonksland. 
Pop.  5,295. 

Rev.  William  Sandys. 

David  Malcomson. 

Rev.  Robert  Carey. 

Rev.  R.  MamiseU. 

Of  the  middle  and  lower 
class;  in  general  middle-men. 

Of  ilie  middling  and  lower 
classes,  who  are  willing  to 
devote  a great  portion  ot  their 
time  to  the  collecting  of  the 
rent. 

Of  coltage.s,  without  land, 
tlie  landlords  are  generally 
fanners  of  the  upper  and 
middling  classes. 

Of  all  classes. 

Cabins,  with  about  20 
perches  of  land,  let  Ibr 
£•2  iOj. ; without  land,  £2. 

A cabin  and  giirden,  contain- 
ing about  a rood,  will  let  in  the 
suburbs  of  tlie  town  for  about 
£3  ; and,  without  a gardoii, 
£1  105.  to  £2  a-year. 

Of  cabins,  icithout  land,  the 
rent  averages  £2  ; Ibr  any 
portion  of  laud  let  with  the 
cottage  the  farmer  charges 
about  treble  ids  own  rent. 

I cannot  say. 

Mud  and  stone  walls,  thatch- 
ed with  straw.  Neither  beds 
nor  bedsteads,  hut  a bundle 
of  straw  and  a blanket  on  the 
floor. 

who  are 

The  cabins  are  generally  built 
of  mud,  and  lhatcheii,  and 
ratlier  poorly  done.  The 
iiirnitiire,  as  well  as  beds  and 
bedstead.s,  are  of  the  lowest 
description,  many  havnig  no- 
thing but  straw  or  heath  to 
lie  on  over  the  ground,  and 
most  careless  and  improvident. 

Tliey  are  equally  wretched 
in  their  consiinction  end  the 
furniture  they  contain ; the 
entire  furniture  niightaverage 
at  £2. 

Of  all  descriptions. 

In  deneral,  no  condition  be- 
TOiid  ihe  rent. 

I do  not  know  of  any  con- 
ditions that  the  lower  class 
hold  their  cabins  or  gardens 
under,  except  paying  their  rent 
weekly,  quarterly,  or  yearly, 
in  money. 

When  heid  immediately  from 
tlie  head  landlord  the  rent  is 
usually  paid  in  money;  when 
held  from  tlie  middle-men 
labour  is  the  usual  considera- 
tion given  ill  lieu  of  rent. 

I cannot  say. 

Very  commonly  two,  some- 
times more,  in  one  cabin. 

In  many  instances  two, 
three,  or  more  families  live  in 
a small  cabin;  and  families 
in  rooms,  in  the  streets  and 
lanes. 

In  none  to  my  knowledge. 

I cannot  say  how  many. 

Deteriorated  for  want  of 
employment.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

The  population  of  our  parish 
is  very  stationary,  but  1 can- 
not say  improving  since  the 
peace  of  1815;  it  contains 
now  about  17,000  inhabitants, 
which  incliide.s  the  suburbs 
over  the  bridge  in  llie  county 
Waterford. 

It  is,  I believe,  much  dete- 
riorated, in  consequence  of 
the  vast  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  produce  and  wages 
of  labour,  without  any  cor- 
respondingiedoclion  in  rents. 
The  population  is,  I believe, 
on  the  increase. 

I would  say  stationary.  I 
cannot  say. 

Peaceable. 

With  few  exceptions,  and 
considering  the  general  state 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  Clon- 
mel has  been,  since  1815, 
peaceable. 

Extremely  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

A savings’  bank  very  pros- 
perous ; contributors  of  every 
class. 

mipagement  of  its  most  resjiec 
Noveinbei'  last  the  deposits  tli 
working  well;  Ihe  luimbet  of  <J 
rifable  and  tlirec  friendly  societi 
vnnts,  are  the  principal  ilepositor 

We  hare  a well-conducted 
savings’  bank  established  in 
this  town  for  Ihe  last  14 
- years,  under  the  care  and 
inliabitiuifs.  On  the  20th  of 
erein  ainounle.l  to  £27,050,  and  it  is 
leposiiovs  is  9S7  : we  have  seven  cha- 
ts : llie  tradesmen,  labourers,  and  set- 
s in  the  bank. 

Not  immediately  in  jny  pa- 
rishes : there  are  in  the  parish 
ofCionmel  adjoining  ; to  what 
extent  my  parishioners  may 
be  depositors  I cannot  conjec- 
ture, as  they  are  not  fond  ol 
cominuiiicaliiig  much  infor- 
mation to  those  to  whom  they 

None. 

are  largely  in  arrear. 

Several  ; and  their  dealings 
principally  and  ruinously  with 
the  lowest  poor. 

There  are  four  or  five  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  in  this  town,  and  I c 
that  ever  caine  into  it ; affording  gr 
thieves  by  receiving  stolen  goods,  a 
for  drinking  ami  extravagance,  and 

Not  any. 

oiisiilet  them  the  greatest  nmsaaces 
eat  facilities  and  eucourageineiit  to 
,iui  to  the  poor  ami  working  classes 
many  have  been  ruined  thereby. 

None. 

69  licensed  to  sell  spirits. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

111  the  yearlSll  the  licensed 
spirit  retailers  were  64 ; in 
1831,  129  ; at  present  141; 
though  spirits  may  be  sold 
without  licence,  I am  satisfied 
in  this  parish  : I calculate  tha 
ill  this  parish  exceeds  £60, 0( 
wliich  may  be  drunk  by  glass 

There  are  no  licensed  public 
houses  ill  either  parish.  I am 
not  aware  that  illicitdistillation 
is  carried  on  in  my  parishes, 
there  is  no  illicit  distillation 
1 the  value  of  spirits  retailed 
)0  per  annum  ; one-half  of 
at  the  counter. 

I cannot  say;  they  are  flue- 
tuating,  and  almost  innumw 
able.  It  does  not. 
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”*  Killa'o®”;  Kiicash,  Killebraut, 
and  Templeaiy. 

Pop.  about  5,000. 

1 Kilsheelan  and  Kiilaloan. 
Pop.  2,520. 

Newchapel  and  Abbey. 
Pop.  6,356. 

Newchapel  . , Pop.  2.085. 

Bev.  Charles  H.  Archdall. 

J.  R.  Smith,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Stephen  Moore,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  Hoops. 

farmers. 

Some  are  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands,  others  are  their 
tenants. 

' Small  farmers  and  labourers. 

1 

Earmers. 

Cabins  with  an  acre  of  land 
£10,  without  land  £2. 

£1  IOj.  to  £2  without  land  ; 
those  held  under  the  proprie- 
tors are  charged  only  for  the 
ground  attached  to  them. 

Without  land  from  £l  to 
£l  10s.;  there  is  no  extra 
charge  for  iiouse  where  there 
is  land. 

With  land  no  additional 
charge,  without  laud  from  £l 
to  £l  lOr. 

Mud  walls,  covered  with 
straw;  a dresser,  a table,  one 
chair,  and  a stool.  Generally 
bedsteads ; scarcely  any  cover- 
inir  but  one  blanket,  and  a 
little  straw  under  them. 

Thatched  cabins.  The  majo- 
1 rity  tolerably  well  furnished 
with  bedsteads  and  bedding; 
some  few  are  not  well  sup- 
plied with  those  necessaries. 

Some  built  of  clay,  others 
of  stone  ; some  very  well  fur- 
nished, others  moderately. 
All  have  bedsteads,  but  their 
beds  vary  from  straw  to  fea- 
thers ; the  covering  generally 
good. 

Chiefly  built  of  clay,  and 
thatched.  All  have  bedsteads, 
and  in  general  the  bedding  is 
comfortable;  on  one  estate 
(Mr.  Piilland’s)  the  cottages 
are  slated. 

They  must  give  labour.  It 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour,  or  any  addition 
to  the  rent. 

I know  of  no  instance  where 
labour  is  required  when  rent 
is  paid  for  cabins  or  land; 
but  farmers  are  ready  to  allow 
in  some  cases  the  cottiers  to 
pay  their  rent  by  labour. 

Fanners  in  general  are  satis- 
fied to  take  the  rent  in  labour. 
No  duty-labour  is  required  in 
any  instance. 

Cannot  tell.  i 

I know  of  no  instance,  ex- 
cept a man  or  his  wife  may 
have  their  father  or  mother 
with  them. 

None. 

I don’t  know,  as  I have  not 
been  long  enough  in  this  ; 
county.  Increasing.  i 

Much  improved.  Popula- 
tion rather  increased. 

I can  perceive  no  dill'erence, 
except  that  the  population  is 
certainly  increasing. 

The  condition  rather  im- 
proved. The  population  cer- 
tainly increasing. 

V 

Peaceable  I am  told. 

Very  peaceable. 

I have  heard  of  but  one 
crime  these  five  years;  they 
are  both  peaceable  and  well 
conducted. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

'There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Clonmel,  to  which  any  one 
has  access,  and  is  most  pros- 
perous ; the  contributors  are 
generally  of  the  lower  class. 

None  : there  is  one  in  Cion- 
mel. 

Not  one. 

None. 

'There  is  a pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  Clonmel,  whose  deal- 
ings are  chiefly  with  the  dis- 
solute of  that  town. 

None. 

• Cannot  tell,  they  are  so  nu- 
Jnerous. 

12.  There  is  no  illicit  dis- 
1 tillation. 

'Too  numerous  to  find  out, 
but  the  ones  which  sell  with- 
out licence  innumerable,  and 
which  1 believe  to  be  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  poverty  every- 
where. 

'Two  licensed.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation. 

2 H H 
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Newtown  . . Pop.  1,642. 

Powerstown,  Lisronagh,  and 
Donoughmore  . . Pop.  2,564. 

Rathronan  . . Pop.  1,010. 

St.  Mary's  (includino:  Clonmel 
Town)  . . Pop.  17.331. 

Thomas  E.  Lalor,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Maurice  Wall. 

Rev.  Walter  Giles. 

Rev.  James  Orr. 

Generally  fanners,  holding 
themselves  from  20  to  50 
acres. 

Small  farmers,  and,  in  some 
eases,  the  head  landlord. 

The  inhabitants  of  collages 
are  generally  comfortable  far- 
mers, but  there  are  some  poor 
having  large  families  to  pro- 
vide for. 

Landlords  of  cabins  gene- 
rally belong  to.  the  middle 
rank  of  life,  though  some 
wealthy  individuals  possess 
this  kind  of  property. 

I should  think  fiom  £l  to 
£.2  per  anmim,  including  a 
cabbage  garden. 

Rent  of  cabins,  without  land, 
on  an  average,  from  about  £l 
to  £l  lOi.  yearly. 

There  are  very  few  cabins 
set  without  some  land  attached 
to  them. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
with  land,  is  from  £3  fo  £4; 
withoulit,  from£2to  £2  10s. 

The  walls  of  the  cabins  are 
generally  built  of  mud  or 
clay,  and  the  furniture  bad. 
They  generally  have  one  or 
two  bad  bedsteads. 

They  are  generally  of  a poor 
description,  and  are  usually 
badly  supplied  with  bedding 
and  bedsteads. 

Generally  comfortable,  but 
in  some  the  furniture  is  very 
bad. 

Cabins  are  usually  built  of 
mud,  and  covered  poorly  with 
straw  : some,  indeed,  are 

wretched  hovels,  and  rendered 

doubly  so  by  the  filthy  disposition  of  their  inhabitants.  Many  contain  noltiing 
that  could  be  called  furniture,  neither  bedsteads  nor  bedding,  except  a little  straw, 
which  the  family  shares  with  a pig  that  they  must  keep  to  pay  the  reut : others, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  obtain  employment,  are  neat  and 
comfortable  enough,  and  contain  both  furniture,  bedsteads,  and  bedding. 

I know  of  no  condition  ex- 
clusive of  rent.  I know  of  no 
duty-labour  in  the  parish. 

The  reut  is  sometimes  paid 
in  money,  but  cbiefiy  by 
labour. 

Rent,  which  is  allowed  in 

Cottiers  are  usually  tenants 
at  will.  Duty-labour  is  sel- 
dom required. 

I believe  there  are  but  few 
instances  of  two  families  living 
in  the  same  house  in  the 
parish. 

Ill  very  few. 

No. 

This  cpiestion  I cannot 
answer. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance altogether  much 
improved  in  this  parish,  since 
the  year  1815.  I believe  the 
population  considerably  in-  ^ 
creased  within  that  period, 
which  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. 

Deteriorated. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  improved, 
and  the  population  nearly  the 
same. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion fi'om  my  own  experience; 
but  several  impartial  persons, 
to  whom  I have  put  it,  consi- 
der the  condition  of  the  poor 
rather  improved.  Population 
increasing. 

The  parish  has  been  in 
general  quiet. 

Those  parishes  have  been 
generally  peaceable  since  the 
period  above  alluded  to. 

Very  peaceable,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  desirous 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land; 
but,  through  fear,  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
snbvertors  of  all  order. 

This  parish  has  been  gene- 
rally peaceable,  if  we  except  a 
few  drunken  squabbles  on  a 
Sunday  evening, and  an  occa- 
sional row  after  a fair,  or  a 
little  of  such  Irish  fun. 

There  is  not  a savings’  bank 
in  the  parish ; there  is  one  in 
the  next  parish  (Carriek), 
which  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses as  well  as  if  one  was  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  a 'savings’  bank. 
It  is  in  a prosperous  state;  I 
understand  the  contributors 
are  generally  small  farmers 
and  tradesmen;  there  are  a 
few  of  them  servants. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers  in 
the  parish,  there  are  four  or 

None. 

None. 

There  are  several  pawn- 
brokers’ shops : tl.e  ptincipol  conlribolW 

theit  duultnfis  are  vrascinallv  earned  on.  ^ 

five  at  Carriek ; their  dealings  are,  in  general,  %vith  the  poor  housekeepers,  and 
often  with  petty  robbers,  and  servants  who  rob  their  masters  and  mistre.sses. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
are  few,  probably  five  or  six ; 
there  is  no  town  or  large  vil- 
lage in  the  parish. 

, There  are  more  houses  sell- 
ing spirituous  liquors  in  those 
parishes  than  are  wanted. 

Two.  No  illicit  distillation, 
but  I regret  to  say  that  lliere 
are  some  illicit  public  houses, 
which  cause  distress  and  mi- 
sery among  the  poorer  class. 

The  whiskey  shops  are  al- 
most iimumerable,  and  itief 
number  daily  increasing,  W 
t.lie  destruction  not  merely  oj 
the  morals  of  the  people,  bu 
of  their  social  and  physic^n 

comforts  and  happiness  ; these,  I verily  believe,  are  one  of  the  greatest  curses  under  wn 
. 1 the  country  labours.  Illicit  distillation  does  not  prevail,  as  far  as  I am  aware. 
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Nicholas  and  Newtown 
riiicluding  Cartick-on-Suir 
Town)  . . Pop-  9,097. 

Cahir  . . .Pop.  8,594. 

Cahir  and  Mortlestown. 
Pop.  9,170. 

Derrygrath  . . Pop.  1,236. 

Rev.  Garrett  Conolly,  p.p. 

rhe  Hon.  & Rev.  T.  Cavendish. 

Rev.  Michael  Tobin,  p.  p.  1 

Xev.Sackvillc  GardinerBourke. 

Some  gentlemen,  some 
tradesmen,  some  fanners, 

Middle-men;  who  charge 
enormous  rents,  and  are  vei'y 
severe. 

Generally  the  head  land- 
lords. 

~£3  3s.  without  land;  the 
land  attached  to  cabins,  aver- 
ages from  £8  to  £10  per 
acre. 

The  rents  vary  so  much,  that 
I can  give  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  this  query. 

A cabin,  with  a cabbage 
garden,  from  £l  5j.  to  £2 ; 
without  a garden,  from  £l 
to  £l  5s. 

About  £2  2s.  without,  and 
about  £4  with,  half  an  acre. 

Most  wretched  mud  cabins, 
without  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  furniture. 

Badly  furnished,  and  badly 
supplied  with  bed  and  bed- 
ding. 

They  are  made  up  of  mud 
walls,  in  .some  cases  thatched 
with  straw,  some  with  rushes 
or  heath,  and  often  with  the 
weeds  gleaned  in  the  corn 
fields.  A bedstead  is  a very  ' 
or  green  rushes  placed  in  a co 
;nmon  ; the  covering  at  night,  tf 
;iid  one  or  two  stools,  a porringe 

Generally  built  of  mud,  and 
thatched.  Wretchedly  furnish- 
ed with  bedsteads,  but  gene- 
rally lie  upon  straw. 

rare  article,  a wad  of  straw 
by  a few  stones,  is  more  coi 
furniture  consists  of  a pot,  a 

nier,  and  protected  outside 
le  clothes  worn  by  day ; the 
r,  or  pitcher,  to  draw  water. 

.Sometimes  they  pay  the  rent 
in  work. 

III  some  cases  labour  is  re- 
quired. 

They  pay  part  in  cash,  and 
a part  in  labour,  according  to 
agreement. 

By  labour : it  is  usual. 

Almost  in  every  cabin. 

In  a great  many. 

There  are  about  70  of  that 
description. 

I don’t  know  of  one. 

The  poor  of  this  parish  are 
everyyear  getting  more  wretch- 
ed since  the  peace  in  the  year 
1815 : the  staple  trade  before 
the  Union,  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  persons;  that 
business  was  partially  kept  up 
time  it  has  gradually  declined : 
at  it  now.  The  population  is  i 

Improved.  The  population 
has  increased. 

It  is  deteriorated,  and  the 
population  increasing. 

The  general  condition  is 
improving  since  1815,  The 
popiilatioa  is  increasing. 

until  the  peace,  from  which 
; there  are  not  50  employed 
'ather  on  the  increase. 

This  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly tranquil  during  that 
period.  . 

Peaceable,  generally  speak- 
ing; but  we  have  bad  anti-, 
lithe  meetings,  and  O’Connell 
processions. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

There  is ; it  is  in  a very 
prosperous  situation:  of  va- 
rious descriptions. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

No. 

There  are  three  pawn  offices 
m this  parish  ; it  is  the  poor 
and  iiidigentportion  of  the  in- 
habitants that  resorts  to  them. 

Tliere  are  not. 

None. 

No. 

About  100.  No. 

Between  70  and  80,  as  near 
as  I can  ascertain.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 

The  number  of  houses  re- 
tailing spirituous  liquors  ex- 
ceeds 50.  There  is  no  illicit 
distillation,  to  my  knowledge. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

2 H H2 
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Union  of  Derrygrath. 
Pop.  7,642. 

Templetenny  . . Pop.  5,786. 

Templetenny  . . Pop.  5,786. 

Tubrid  . . Pop.  4,590. 

William  Perry,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Michael  Bourke,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Montgomery. 

W.  J.  Fennell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Both  gentlemen  and  middle- 
men. 

Poor  farmers. 

What  we  call  farmers. 

The  lower  order  of  farmers, 
who  generally  employ  the 
holder  of  the  cabin  to  work. 

I consider  the  rent  of  cabins 
let  by  middle-men  (without 
any  land)  exorbitantly  high, 
being  £'2  2i.,  and  often  more : 
or  head  landlords  are  much  m 
nerally  let  one,  two,  and  three 
cabin,  at  an  average  rent  of  ab 

£2  without  land. 

Vary  from£l  to  £2  per  an- 
num. 

Cabins,  with  a cabbage  gar- 
den attached,  about  £2  per 
annum. 

those  let  by  the  gentlemen 
tore  reasonable,  as  they  ge- 
acres  of  ground  with  the 
out  £1  10s. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  mud 
walls,  and  badly  furnished. 
Some  of  their  bedding  is  good, 
some  very  wretched. 

The  worst  description  pos- 
sible : they  have  no  furniture 
in  general ; and  as  for  beds  or 
bedsteads,  they  only  know 
them  by  name,  as  they  lie  on 
straw,  with  very  little  cover- 

Mud  walls,  badly  thatched, 
wretched  furniture.  Seldom 
blankets  to  be  seen. 

They  are  generally  built  with 
mud,  and  the  furniture  very 
bad. 

Cottiers  usually  work  out 
their  rent.  I do  not  know  of 
such  a thing  as  duty-labour. 

Generally  for  labour,  at  6d. 
per  day,  to  pay  for  their  cot- 
tage. 

Cabins  paid  for  usually  by 
yearly  labour. 

Duty-labour  is  not  often  re- 
quired ; this  custom  has  les- 
sened very  much. 

There  are  very  few  instances 
of  two  families  living  in  the 
same  cabin,  unless  it  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  divide 
by  a partition  wall. 

In  500. 

In  many  instances  four  fami- 
lies live  in  the  same  house,  and 
few  houses  have  less  than  two 
families. 

In  many  instances,  or  rather 
in  some  instances,  such  is  the 
case,  but  not  generally. 

I should  say  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  improved  since  the 
peace  of  1815  ; they  are  gene- 
rally better  clad,  and  their 
houses  are  of  a somewhat 
better  description.  The  popu- 
lation has  rather  increased  by 
the  last  returns,  but  not  in 
any  great  degree. 

Much  worse,  and  increasing 
every  day.  Population  in- 
creasing very  fast. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poor  worse,  and  likely  to 
be  still  worse,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  increasing  population. 

The  population  is,  I think, 
increasing:  I think  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  staiion- 
ary. 

These  parishes  have  been  in 
general  very  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

1 Peaceable,  generally. 

This  parish  was  disturbed 
about  four  years  since ; at 
present  it  is  peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings’ bank  in 
these  parishes ; but  there  is 
one  in  Clonmel,  which  is  near 
these  parishes.  I believe 
tradesmen  are  the  chief  con- 
tributors. and  it  appears  to 
answer  well. 

None. 

No  institution  of  the  kind. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank, 
or  anything  approaching  to 
it,  iu  my  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers 
in  the  parish. 

The  public  houses  are  very 
numerous  in  these  three  pa- 
rishes, and  no  doubt  very  in- 
furious  to  both  the  morals  and 
pockets  of  the  lower  classes : 

12.  No  illicit  distillation. 

12;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  twice  too  many.  Not 
now. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
is  large.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  here,  though 
it  does  in  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes. 

i have  no  doubt  much  of  their  poverty  is  owing  to  large 
sums  of  their  wages  being  spent  in  public  houses.  There 
is  no  illicit  distillation,  in  these  parishes. 
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Tiibrid,  Whitechiirch,  and  Bal- 
lybacon.  Pop.  8,778. 

Corbally  . , Pop.  2,948. 

Moyne  and  Templetoohey, 
Pop. . 

Roscrea  (iucUidiiig  Town). 
Pop.  9,199.  ' 

Rev.  Henry  Palmer. 

James  S.  Birch,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Ryan,  p.  p. 

John  Talbot. 

Gentlemen,  very  generally. 

1 

Often  poor  people  themselves, 
or  but  little  better  tlian  com- 
mon labourers. 

Of  the  middling  farmers. 

or  the  middle  classgeuevally. 

Cabins  or  farms  are  seldom 
charged  for;  cabins  without 
land  are  roost  uncommon. 

About  £2  a-year  for  cabins 
without  land,  and  from  £3  to 
£4  lOi.  for  this,  with  a quarter 
of  ground  and  a cabbage  gar- 
den. 

The  rent  of  a cabin  with  land 
I cannot  tell ; the  land  being 
taken,  the  cabin  is  built  there- 
on; but  the  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land,  is  £1  or£l  IDs. 

With  a small  garden,  about 
£2  10^.;  and  cabins  without 
any  land  from  £l  10^.  to  £2 
each. 

~They  are.  generally,  poor 
habitations, 'and  miserably  fur- 
nished. The  poor  have  bed- 
steads ; mostly  straw  beds, 
in"",  the  style  of  building  thei 
nilure  is  generally  very  scai 
which  answers  a double  put 
built  in  one  room,  the  dress 
a second  room.  The  bedste 

Some  are  tolerably  comfort- 
able, others  of  a very  wretched 
description  ; but  I think,  on 
the  wliole,  generally  speak- 
m is  rather  improved  : the  fur- 
nty ; there  is  usually  a dresser, 
pose,  for  the  cabins  being  often 
er  is  placed  across  the  house  by 
ads  and  bedding  are  mostly  of  a 

Of  the  worst  description,  be- 
ing thatched  with  tushes  or  straw, 
and  seldom  having  either  a windoiv 
or  chimney ; the  furniture  of  the 
worst  description,  sometimes  scarce- 
ly anv  at  all.  Bedsteads  not  general ; 
they  'lie  on  straw  with  very  little 
bed  clothing. 

way  of  a division,  this  making 
very  bad  description. 

Mostly  of  Slone,  and  thatched 
with  straw,  anil  badly  i'liniislisd. 
Many  are  without  bedsteads,  autl 
their  bedilingmay  be  said  to  be  any 
thing  but  comfortable,  being  no 
more  than  a small  quantity  of  straw 
laid  ou  the  ground,  and  a miserable 
blanket  or  two  to  cover  them. 

There  is  not  much  of  duty- 
labour. 

Labourers  and  cottiers  of  the 
class  I am  speaking  of,  are  usu- 
ally tenants  at-wil),  and  if  te- 
nants of  their  empfoyerr,  a por- 
tion of  their  hire  is  generally 
stopped  weekly  towards  the  ren 

The  cottier  is  generally  a 
tenant  at  will,  who  usually 
pays  his  rent  in  labour,  some- 
times in  money.  No  duty-la- 
bour, 
t. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  from  labourers  or 
cottagers  in  this  place,  in  ad- 
dition to,  or  in  lieu  of  rent. 

1 In  very  many  instances. 

In  about  10. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell, 
but  there  are  many  cases  of 
two  or  more  families  residing 
in  the  same  cabin. 

Improved  ; more  civilized  ; 
learning  increased,  and  educa- 
tion advancing.  Increasing. 

As  far  as  my  own  recollection 
and  observation  go,  I should 
say  pretty  stationary,  or  rather 
improved  with  respect  to  cloth- 
ing. The  population  is  on 
the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  is  much  deteriorated  since  the 
pence.  The  landlords  tool,  advantage 
of  the  war  prices  to  raise  the  rent  of 
the  laud,  and  that  together  with  the 
low  price  which isobtained for  agri- 
cultural produce  render  the  farmer 
unable  to  give  employment  to  the 
poor.  Population  increasing. 

I think  from  the  want  of  em- 
ployment and  consequent  reduction 
of  wages  with  the  labouring  classes, 
that  they  are  in  a worse  condition 
thau  they  were  in  the  year  1815, 
and  that  the  population  is  increasing, 
lu  stating  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  being  worse  now,  than  before 
the  peace  of  1815,  I mean  they  are 
eat  use ; if  the  owners  of  large  tractsof 
esent  the  great  body  of  the  poor  are 
-proprietors,  I believe,  contribute  very 

so,  as  it  regards  their  means  ol  support;  il  worKcouiu  oe  nauiotiiiuunempioyed  luliumcj,,  U "oulJ  U vl 
landcovild  be  induced  to  employ  them  in  improving  their  waste  lands,  much  benefit  would  follow,  at  pr 
chiefly  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  shopkeepers,  and  small  farmers;  thu  higher  classes  and  great  laud 
little,  comparatively,  to  tlieir  support. 

Tolerably  peaceable.  ' 

I think,  for  the  most  part 
peaceable. 

Very  peaceable  in  the  parish 
of  Moyne,  but  the  parish  of 
Templetoohey  is  occasionally 
disturbed  by  the  Cummins  and 
Darrigs,  two  hostile  parties. 

Witii  some  exceptions,  prin- 
cipally occasioned  by  rioters, 
and  party  quarrels,  on  market 
and  fair  days,  I think  this  pa- 
rish has  not  been  much  dis- 
turbed during  that  period. 

There  is  a clothing  society, 
principally  managed  by  the 
j vicar  and  his  wife ; the  poor  are 
\ encouraged  to  place  their  little 
1 savings  in  apoor’s  box ; about 
1 Christmas  they  receive  clothes, 
at  a most  reduced  rate : £30 
were  deposited  last  year,  and  i 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Ros- 
crea,  and  I think  I may  add 
in  a state  of  prosperity  ; the 
contributors  are  chiefly  farm- 
ers. 

c30  contributed  by  subscribers. 

No. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
this  town,  in  a prosperous  state, 
with  several  thousand  pounds 
in  bank  : the  contributors,  are 
mostly  small  farmers,  labourers, 
and  persons  of  the  middle  class. 

' None. 

There  are  two  or  three  in  the 
town  ofRoscrea,  andlshould 
say,  their  dealings  were  carried 
on  principally  with  the  poorest 

No. 

classes.  that  their  det 

There  are  two  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  town;  Itliinkitis 
with  the  lowest  class  of  poor 
ilings  are  principally  carried  on. 

30  in  my  three  parishes. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

There  are  I think  about  eight 
in  the  parish  of  Corbally.  Il- 
licit disiillation  did  prevail  very 
much,  if  not  in  the  parish,  cer- 
tainly in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There  are  10  public  houses.  | There  are  in  the  town  alone 
No  illicit  distillation.  1 fexteiuling  a little  beyond  it  at 

one  part)  95  licensed  public  houses  (as  a revenue  officer 
informed  me,  of  whom  I inquired)  ; there  are,  I believe,  many 
others,  within  the  parish,  some  of  whom  pay,  and  others  do  not 
pay  licence.  Illicit  distillation  does  prevail  in  it,  I understand: 
doubtless  much  of  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  Ireland,  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  whiskey. 
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Templetueky  and  Loughmore. 
Pop. . 

Clogher  . . Pop.  2,221. 

Clonoulty  . » Pop.  3,600. 

Clonoulty  and  Clogher 
Pop.  5,821. 

Rev.  Edmund  Knox. 

Vi.Qyi.  Robert  Armstrong.  'Kvi.  Robert  Armstrong. 

Rev.  P.  Molony,  p.  p. 

Farmers. 

Of  a very  poor  labouring 
cla.ss  indeed. 

The  landlords  of  cottages,  in 
general,  are  farmers,  who  pay 
a high  rent  themselves,  and 
and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to 
exact  too  high  rents  from  the 
poorer  cottager. 

Farmers  generally. 

They  are  generally  let  at 
£l  5^.  a-year. 

A cabin  without  a bit  of  land 
lets  for  from  £l  to  £2  a-year ; 
a cabin  with  land  lets  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  land. 

A cabin  with  a veiy  small 
cabbage  plot  pays  £l  lOi.  a- 
year ; if  an  acre  of  land  at- 
tached to  it  from  £4  to  £5 
ditto. 

Cabins  with  one  acre  of  land' 
about  £4,  with  half  an  acre 
£3,  with  a small  cabbage  plot 
£l  105.,  without  any  land 
about  £l. 

The  cabins  are  thatched 
houses,  not  so  well  furnished 
as  they  might. 

In  general  very  miserable. 
Bad  bedsteads  and  worse  beds. 

Those  cabins  are,  in  general, 
most  miserable.  Badly  fur- 
nished, without  bedsteads  or 
bedding,  except  a little  straw. 

Wretched  buildings  in  ge- 
neral,unfit  for  anyhuman be- 
ing to  dwell  in  ; the  furnitute, 
if  it  can  be  so  named,  exceed, 
ingly  bad.  From  one-half  to 
two-thirds  without  bedsteads, 
almost  all  without  comfort- 
able bedding. 

Generally  rent  is  paid  for 
cabins. 

When  the  rent  is  fixed,  any 
day  they  give  the  landlord 
work  the  cottier  is  allowed  8d. 
out  of  his  rent. 

If  a man  promises  to  pay  a 
certain  rent,  he  is  allowed  Sd. 
a-day  for  any  labour  the  land- 
lord requires  from  him  out  of 
that  rent. 

Labour  is  sometimes  given  in 
lieu  of  rent,  but  seldom  re- 
quired as  a condition : I know 
of  no  other  condition  when 
rent  is  excluded. 

A few. 

In  numberless  instances. 

In  many  instances  two  fami- 
lies live  in  the  same  cabin. 

In  about  100  : in,  peihaps, 
half  the  instances  the  cabin  is 
divided  and  furnished  witJi 
two  or  more  doors. 

Not  improved. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  worse  since  1815.  Po- 
pulation increasing  much. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  rather  worse  since 
1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  employment.  Popu- 
lation certainly  increashig. 

Deteriorated  most  certainly, 
and  in  every  respect.  The 
population  is  increasing  most 
rapidly;  and,  situated  as  we 
are,  it  contributes  very  muck 
to  increase  the  distresses  of 
the  poor. 

Often  disturbed. 

Some  disturbances  ; and 
taking  of  fire-arms  seems  to 
be  the  great  object. 

Though  the  general  Rockite 
system  prevails,  I think  my 
parish  less  disturbed  than 
many  others. 

Rather  peaceable ; occasional 
disturbances,  but  of  no  marked 
or  general  nature. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Not  one. 

About  12. 

About  four  licensed  houses 
sell  spirits,  but  there  are 
manyunlicensed  who  sell;  and 
illicit  distillation  has  prevailed, 
and  is  still  going  forward. 

There  are,  perhaps,  four  or 
five  licensed  public  bouses 
where  whiskey  is  sold,  but 
there  are  many  houses  where 
they  sell  it  without  licence. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
creat  extent. 

There  are  six  licensed  public 
houses ; about  the  same  number  of 
unlicenseil  houses : here  wore  oot 
less  than  50  up  to  last  year,  when  l 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  t 
number  already  mentioned.  UU"' 
distillation  did  prevail  in  one  oimj 
parishes  up  to  this  year  to  a lamen  - 
the  activity  of  the  Revenue  Police. 

i ableextent:  it  is  now  almostentirely  suppressudb 
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Ardmoyle  . . Pop.  3,914. 

Ballysheehan  . . Pop,  2,869. 

Cloneen  and  Drangan. 
Pop.  3,900. 

Fethard  (including  Town). 
Pop.  4,050. 

Rev.  John  G.  Phillips. 

Matt.  Penefather,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Cornelius  O’Brien,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Ferris,  p.  si. 

"generally  the  gentry. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  and 
cottages,  without  land  at- 
tached to  them,  are  generally 
middle-men,  and  persons 
farming  small  quantities  of 
land,  say  from  5 to  10  acres, 
or  even  20. 

Plain  farmers,  and  a few 
gentlemen  farmers. 

About  one-third  of  the  cot- 
tages in  tliis  town  and  parish 
are  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, and  the  rest  by  middle- 
men of  the  humbler  class. 

I am  not  aware  of  cabins 
havin'’'  been  set  witliout  land  ; 
a cabin  with  an  acre  of  land 
sets  for  about  £2  2^.  a-year. 

The  usual  rent  charged  is 
from  £l  to  £2  per  annum. 

These  vary  according  to  the 
neighbourhood,  a cabin  or 
hut  alone  £l  a-year  ; if  with 
land  it  varies  with  the  qua- 
lity, sometimes  £4,  sometimes 
£5  an  acre,  and  sometimes 
more. 

About  £3  without  land,  and 
if  there  be  a garden  attached 
they  usually  pay  at  the  rate  of 
£4  per  acre,  for  so  much  as 
they  may  hold. 

Generally  miserably  fur- 
nished. Bad  bedding- and  bad 
bedsteads. 

Their  cabins  are  generally 
built  in  the  cheapest  manner; 
mud  walls  covered  with  thatch ; 

They  generally  have  two 
apartments,  one  a little  sort 
of  kitchen,  and  sometimes  a 
kitchen  with  a bed  in  it ; tlie 
other  a bed-room.  Some  have 
bedsteads,  others  a few  sticks 
joined  together,  a table,  a few 
chairs,  a dresser,  pot,  and  some 

Some  of  them  pretty  good, 
but  the  majority  are  very  bad. 
Few  have  bedsteads,  and  were 
it  not  that  I have  purchased 
blankets,  by  means  of  a loan 
fund  to  which  I am  treasurer, 
they  would  have  no  covering 
except  what  they  wear  bv  day. 

seldom  a chimney;  a place  for  a window,  but  no  glass;  a 
door  so  badly  put  up  as  to  exclude  neither  air  nor  ligiit : 
the  furniture  is  on  a par  -with  the  liouse.  Seldom  a 
bedstead ; one  dirty  blanket,  no  quilt,  no  sheets;  they 
sleep  on  straw  : whenever  a pallet  makes  its  appear- 
ance a bedstead  generally  attends  it. 

other  tnlles : bedding  mostly  straw ; sometimes  middlingcovering. 

The  rent  is  generally  paid  by 
labour,  and  no  money  de- 
manded when  the  amount  of 
rent  is  paid  by  labour. 

New  occupiers  of  their  cabins 
frequently  hold  them  at  a rent 
payable  in  labour  at  so  much 
per  day  ; others  agree  to  pay 
for  them  in  money. 

A great  number  give  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent;  others  do  not, 
and  only  pay  by  their  little 
pig,  and  labour  elsewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

All  rent.  No  duty-labour. 

Cannot  say. 

But  few  instances  occur 
where  two  distinct  families 
dwell  in  the  same  cabin,  ex- 
cept that  of  a son  and  his  wife, 
father  or  father-in-law  for  the 
! provide  a cabin  for  themselves. 

From  12  to  20. 

In  at  least  100  instances. 

who  sometimes  live  with  the 
first  year,  afterwhieh  time  the; 

Deteriorated.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  since  the  year  1815 
is  comparatively  stationary; 
individuals  have  improved, 
and  others  have  deteriorated. 
The  population  has  rather 
increased. 

A deterioration  for  want  of 
employment.  Population  in- 
creasing, but  yearly  emigrat- 
ing, for  more  comfort  and  for 
employment,  to  America. 

Their  condition  is  considera- 
bly deteriorated,  but  their 
numbers  rapidly  increasing. 

Generally  speaking  disturbed. 

There  has  been  occasionally 
move  or  less  disturbance  in 
the  parish  since  that  time, 
chiefly  occasioned  by  tithe 
and  land  ; the  parish  is  pretty 
tranquil  at  present. 

In  general  very  peaceable 
during  my  time,  which  is  ad- 
vancing eight  years ; before 
then  there  was  a noted  out- 
rage, a family  burnt  by  night 
in  Sleivneman  Mountain. 

Peaceable,  at  least  since  I 
came  to  reside  here,  which  is 
now  nearly  nine  years. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society, there beingone  within 
two  miles  and  a half,  in  the 
city  of  Cashel. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  the  parish  ; 
there  is  a savings’ bank  esta- 
blished for  several  years  past 
at  Cashel,  but  few  out  of  this 
parish  are  contributors. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  except  the  loan  fund 
already  referred  to  in  Answer 
to  Query  15. 

None. 

The  only  pawnbroker's  shop 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  at 

None. 

None. 

1 casiiei,  witn  wnicn  the  country  people  at  large  have  dealings  ; the  principal  persons  are  the 
small  farmers  and  trade.speople,  who  are  occasionally  oppressed  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

About  18.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  at  present  prevail. 

'There  are  about  10  licensed 
public  houses  in  the  parish. 
Illicit  distillation  prevailed 
some  years  ago,  bulls  not  at 
present  the  general  custom  in 
the  parish. 

10  licensed  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail, 
and  is  scarcely  known  here. 

About  40.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Gale  . . Pop.  1,533. 

Gale  and  Ballyshechan. 
Pop.  4,402. 

KnockgTaffon  and  Dogstown. 
Pop. . 

Knockgraffon  . Pop.  4,100, 

Samuel  G.  Phillips,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Cashel. 

Rev.  N.  Herbert. 

Oliver  Mills,  Esq. 

Cottier  farmers,  holders  them- 
selves of  from  10  to  30  or  40 
acres  ofland  ; many  hold  now 
small  farms  under  the  head 
landlord  or  middle-men,  tlie 
leases  of  their  immediate  land- 
lords having  expired, 

Generally  farmersof  the  bet- 
ter class. 

In  geneml  middle-men. 

The  middling  and  lower  class 
of  farmers. 

A cabin,  without  land,  will 
nominally  let  for  £l  a-year; 
cabins,  with  an  acre  of  land, 
about  £3  a-year,  and  various 
other  charges. 

Cannot  say  ; I would  say  £2 
without  land. 

With  land,  suppose  one  acre, 
from  £3  to  £4  ; without  land, 
from  £l  10^.  to  £2. 

About  £5  per  year  for  house 
and  one  acre,  increasing  in 
rent  as  the  quantity  of  land 
decreases ; about  £l  10s,  per 
year  without  land. 

Very  poor  thatched  cabins, 
built  often  and  Icept  in  wretch- 
ed repair  by  the  holder ; badly 
furnished,  but  of  this  class 
there  are  not  many  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

Mud  cabins,  often  badly 
thatched ; miserably  furnished 
for  the  most  part.  Generally 
one  bedstead,  but  the  bedding 
neither  clean  nor  comfortable. 

Mud  walls,  thatched;  badly 
furnished.  Some  with  bed- 
steads and  bad  bedding. 

V'^ith  few  exceptions  very  mi- 
serable. Wretched  bedsteads, 
wretched  bedding. 

Tenants-at-will,  but,  from  the 
late  system  of  intimidation, 
there  is  difiicnlty  in  removing 
atenant.  Duty-labour isnei'er 
required  in  addition  to  rent, 
but  often  in  lieu  of  rent,  at  the 

They  are  usually  under  an 
engagement  to  give  labour,  so 
far  as  it  be  required,  in  lieu  of 
vent. 

Duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent, 
where  they  have  land  attached, 

Some,  as  in  explanation  of 
No.  14,  at  a rent ; others  so 
many  days  per  year,  at  so 
much  per  day. 

current  rale  of  wages. 

Informant  does  not  know  of 
any. 

The  instances  are  very  rare 
in  my  parishes,  except  where 
a son  or  daughter  of  the  family 
happens  to  be  married ; in  this 
case  the  young  people  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  their  pr 

Very  few,  about  three  or 
, four. 

This  occurs  but  occasionally, 
in  letting  lodgings  to  strag- 
glers. 

ngeny  become  over-numerous. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
not  worse  than  in  1S15 ; I think 
much  better.  The  population 
of  the  parish  is  increasing  to  a 
vast  extent. 

Since  1815  I think  that  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
1 has  been  various,  according  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  season,  ; 
and  the  state  of  prices  for 
their  particular  goods ; a good 
price  for  pork  generally  puts 
the  poor  man  above  want. 
Population  increasing. 

Improved  in  the  general  con-  ■ 
dition.  The  population  in- 
creasing considerably. 

The  estate  of  the  principal 
proprietor  has  vapidly  im- 
proved in  every  sense  by  liis 
personal  encouragement,  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  his 
tenants  ; the  rest  of  the  parish 
is  (within  my  knowledge)  sta- 
tionary. 

This  parish  is  sometimes  dis- 
turbed by  faction  and  ]iarty 
(uot  political)  riots,  but  is  in 
general  peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable;  not 
always. 

Greatly  disturbed  previous  to 
1825;  since  then  the  establish- 
ment of  a petty  sessions,  with 
(he  exertions  of  the  incumbent, 
who  is  a magistrate,  and  the 

There  has  been  no  general 
disturbance  within  that  i)erW 
that  I heard  of,  but  some  in- 
stances of  murder  and  man- 
slaughter. 

other  co-operating  magistrates, 

it  has  become  tranquil. 

None. 

In  Cashel  there  is  a savings’ 
bank,  very  prosperous ; the 
generality  of  those  who  are 
depositors  are  moderate  farm- 
ers; very  few  tradespeople  or 
sers’ants  amongst  them. 

None. 

Nothing  of' the  kind. 

None. 

In  Cashel  there  is  one  ; its 
dealings  principally  with  the 
lower  class,  and  I believe  these 
are  to  a very  great  extent. 

None. 

Not  any. 

Informant  believes  there  is 
not  one.  licensed  public  house 
in  his  parish,  but  believes  there 
&xe  fifty  selling  whiskey  with- 
out licence ; informant  has  re- 
peatedly called  the  attention  of 
Government  to  this  abuse,  as 
by  the  temptations  those  hous 

I caimotanswer  exactly  as  to 
number  of  public  houses;  they 
are  too  numerous,  I believe,  for 
the  moral  benefit  of  the  lower 

Three  public  houses  in  the 
parish.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Eight  or  ten.  Illicit  distills* 
tion  does  not  prevail. 

1 classes.  I do  not  believe  that  my  parishes 
1 furnish  any  facility  for  distillation. 

families,  who  would  be  regular  and  comfortable,  are  ruined 
es  offer.  Illicit  distillation  does  not  prevail  in  the  parish. 
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jloycarkey  . . Pop. . 

Rathcoole  . . Pop.  1,501. 

St.  Patrick's  Rock,  includiujr  City 
of  Cashel. 

Pop.  12,582. 

Ballingarry  and  Uskane. 
Pop.  3,226, 

Rev.  George  Peacocke. 

Matthew  Sankey,  Esq. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 

Rev.  James  Saundarson. 

Farmers. 

Generally  gentlemen  and  re- 
spectable farmers. 

The  resident  gentry  gene- 
rally give  their  labourers  cot- 
tages, for  which  they  take 
the  rent  in  work ; but  the  la- 
bourers’ cottages  are  generally 
rented  from  the  small  i'armers. 

Middle  class. 

About  £S  with  half  an  acre 
of  land,  and  about  £l  10s. 
without  land. 

Cabins  without  land  let  for 
£l  or  £l  10s.  by  the  year, 
those  with  land  from  £1  lOs. 
to  £2  lOs.  an  acre. 

A cabin  without  land  is  set 
ford£l  or£l  10^.;  with  land, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  land  let  with  it. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £3. 

Very  wretched  ; hardly  any 
furniture.  Very  few  instances 
indeed. 

With  a few  exceptions  the 
cabins  are  in  general  comfort- 
able. All  I believe  supplied 
with  bedsteads  ; the  bedding 
good  with  some,  and  bad  with 
others. 

of  the  dwl;lli^^' house;  th 
more  be<i-roorns ; the  furi] 
made  of  straw),  a bedstoi 
house,  but  the  pauper  pop 

The  cabins  are  generally 
composed  of  mud  walls,  and  are 
thatched  with  straw:  if  in  the  coun- 
try, there  is  a small  yard,  with  a 
hole  close  to  the  door  as  a recep- 
tacle for  dung  and  stagnant  water, 
corner;  occasionally,  but  not  often  c 
le  house  is  divided  info  a kitchen  or  l.i 
liture  is  a dresser,  a fable,  an  iron  pc 
id,  and  perhaps  a clothes-chest : this 
uiafion  of  the  towns  are  destitute  of  al 

Principally  of  mud;  and 
generally,  but  poorly,  pro- 
vided with  beds  or  bedding. 

sometimes  a pigsty  stands  in  the 
if  late  years,  the  pig  is  an  inmate 
rge  general  day-room,  and  one  or 

is  considered  as  a well-fucnished 
1 these. 

Their  labour.  It  is. 

The  general  practice  in  this 
parish  is  to  work  out  the  rent 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  cabin, 
or  for  a cabin  with  land. 

Labourers  sometimes  give  a 
certain  number  of  days’  work 
in  lien  of  rent  to  the  landlord, 
but  I am  not  aware  in  this 
country  of  the  practice  of 
duty-labour. 

Duty-labour  not  usual. 

Not  many. 

I know  of  no  instance  of 
more  than  one  family  resident 
in  a cabin. 

In  the  town  (particularly  in 
the  suburbs),  families  are  huddled 
together  and  packed  in  the  same  ca 
scarcely  coveting  for  their  nakedness 
nately,  males  and  females,  on  dirtj 
earthern  floor:  in  the  country,  hov 
destitution. 

Can’t  say. 

bin,  without  furniture,  bedding,  or 
1 ; they  all  sleep  together  indiscrimi- 
• straw,  heaped  in  a corner  on  the 
rever,  they  are  not  reduced  to  this 

Deteriorated,  from  want  of 
employment  and  fluctuation 
of  prices.  Increasing'. 

I think  the  general  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  has  im- 
proved, owing  to  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture.  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  not 
much  increase  to  the  popula- 
tion has  occurred. 

I am  of  an  opinion  that  the  I Can’t  say. 

condition  of  the  peasantry,  gene-  i ... 

rally,  has  materially  iinjiroved,  and  is  rapidly  improving ; both 
men  and  women  are,  generally  speaking,  warmly  and  comfortably 
clad,  I speak,  of  course,  of  the  rural  peasantry  ; among  the 
females,  particularly,  a taste  for  smart  dress  is  beginning  to  prevail, 
a sure  sign  of  easy  circumstances:  if  they  were  not  so  periodi- 
cally “ agitated,”  and  would  attend  more  to  their  own  afl'airs  and 
less  to  the  affairs  of  state,  no  country  in  the  world  could  keep 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  Ireland.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

It  has  been  disturbed,  but 
has  been  quiet  the  last  four 
or  five  years. 

In  general  very  peaceable; 
some  outrages  have  occurred, 
but  not  to  any  extent. 

The  district  about  Cashel  [ Peaceable. 

. has  always  been  the  most  1 
disturbed  part  of  Ireland ; I am  unable  to  say  why  it 
should  be  so,  for  aiiliough  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
of  crime  iii  other  counties,  Tipperary  has  always  kept 
up  steadily  to  high  water-mark. 

None. 

None  exists. 

There  is  a savings’  bank, 
well  attended,  and  prospering : 
the  deposits  are  made  by  ser- 
vants, mechanics,  and  some 
members  of  the  higher  rank 
of  life. 

None. 

None. 

None  exists. 

There  is  one  shop  (perhaps 
more)  of  this  description ; I look 
upon  them  evetyvrhcrB  as  the  greatest 
as  depSh  for  stolen  goods,  and  as  fur 
discount,  for  the  dram-shop. 

None. 

curse  in  the  neighbourhood, 
nishing  funds,  at  exorbitant 

•two  or  three.  No. 

I think  not  more  than  three 
public  houses  exist  in  the 
parish;  and  certainly  no  illicit 
distillation. 

not  earned  on  ui  the  parish,  1 
usually  attendant  demoraliza' 
private  stills  within  a circle  ol 
been  bouses. 

I have  no  documents  by  me 
to  show  the  precise  number,  hut  it 
is  very  great,  and  daily  increasing: 
the  check  which  heretofore  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistracy  has  beei: 
withdrawn,  and  their  control  very  mu< 
)ut  if  is  in  the  vicinity  to  a most  oxteae 
tion;  lust  year  I furnished  the  Revent 
iseveu  or  eight  miles  of  Cashel,  and  tj 

Can’t  positively  say ; about 
20.  No  illicit  distillation  that 
I have  heard  of. 

1 by  a recent  Act  of  Parliament 
;h  limited.  Illicit  distillation  is 
irUinary  degree,  and  with  all  the 
le  Police-officer  with  a list  of  76 
he  country  is  overrun  with  shee- 
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Clogiiprior  . Pop.  1,452. 

Kilbarron,  Terryglass,  and 
Finoe  . Pop.  6,543. 

Loughkeen  . Pop,  2,691. 

Lorah  and  Dur.row. 
Pop.  . 7,382. 

Oeorge  AiMnson,  Esq.  J.  P- 

Rev.  Ambrose  Bowles,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Synge. 

J.  W.  Wahh^  Esq.  j.  p. 

Of  all  classes. . 

Second  and  third  rate,  and 
in  some  cases  fourth  rale. 

Middling  farmers. 

Middle  class  of  farmers. 

A farmer  often  lets  to  a cot- 
tier one  or  two  acres,  with  a 
house,  at  double  the  rent  he 
pays  himself,  and,  contract- 
ing to  give  constant  work, 
pays  only  the  reduced  hire  of 
5d.  per  day : this  appears  very 

A cabin  without  land 
per  annum,  with  an  acre  of 
land  about  £2. 

Cabins  are  seldom  let  with- 
out land  ; rent  with  one  acre 
of  land  £l  10s. 

From  £l  to£l  15s.  with- 
out land,  and  from  £4  to  £5 
per  acre  with  a hovel. 

and  difficulty  of  getting  in 
somewhere  are  imperative  on 
the  cottier  : they  seldom  are 
well  provided,  often  miserably, 
with  clothes  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

Generally  built  with  stone,  i 
others  with  earth  or  mud,  1 
and  are  very  badly  furnished 
with  bedstead.s  and  bedding,  1 

Those  cabins  are  all  built 
with  stone,  and  in  general 
comfortably  furnished. 

a pallet,  with  a single  blankr 
their  beds  and  bedsteads,  an< 
they  wear  by  day  cover  thei 

They  are  built  of  dry  stone  or 
mud  ; they  have  straw  or  hay 
chairs,  and  something  like  a 
table,  sometimes  a press  or 
cupboard  and  dresser.  Four 
posts,  straw,  and  sometimes 
it  or  shreds  of  bed-clothes,  form 
i in  very  many  cases  the  clothes 
n by  night. 

Cottier  holdings  are  not  now 
general,  but,  where  they  are, 
the  rent  is  lowered  in  propor- 
tion to  the  hire  paid.  There  is 
no  duty-labour. 

There  are  no  hovels  or 
cabins  held  exclusive  of  rent. 
It  is  usual  to  give  labour  in- 
stead of  rent. 

The  condition  -exclusive  of 
rent  is  a lower  rale  of  hire, 
say  bd.  instead  of  6d.  or  8d. 
per  day.  No  duty-labour,  but 
sometimes  an  agreement  for 
grazing  a cow. 

Upon  no  condition  but  that 
he  pays,  by  his  labour,  about 
£2  at  the  highest  per  year 
for  his  house,  one  acre  of 
Irish  plantation  land,  and  tiitf 
1 bank  attached  thereto. 

It  is  unusual  to  have  two 
families  residingin  one  house, 
but,  when  it  does  occur,  they 
have  always  separate  doors. 

There  are  only  two. 

Cannot  tell ; two  families 
hardly  ever  live  in  one  cabin. 

In  several  instances. 

I tliink  in  general  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  poor  classes  in 
this  parish  is  improved  since 
1825,  I do  not  recollect  since 
1815.  Population  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase. 

Deteriorated  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  rents,  low 
prices,  difficulty  in  procuring 
manure,  and  taxes.  The  popu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholics is  iiicreasiug,  whilst 
that  of  the  Protestants  is  on 
the  decrease. 

I was  not  in  possession  of 
this  parish  in  1815:  since 
1824  I see  no  difference  one 
year  better  than  another  ; 
worse  according  to  the  price 
of  pigs  and  potatoes  : if  pigs 
are  dear,  and  potatoes  plenty, 
every  thing  goes  well ; if  the  c 
principally  as  regards  cottiers  ; 
price  of  corn  greatly  distresses 

Since  1825,  my  residence  in 
this  country,  I consider  the 
population  have  increased, 
and  their  condition  in  no  mk- 
ner  improved. 

onlrary,  nothing.  I speak 
of  course  the  extreme  low 
the  farmers. 

This  parish  has  beeu  uni- 
versally peaceable. 

Peaceable,  as  not  one,  even 
under  the  Curfew  or  Insur- 
rection Act,  was  convicted  or 
transported. 

The  parisli  has  been  always 
very  peaceable  since  I have 
bad  it. 

1 Very  much  disturbed  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  up  to 
this,  armed  parties  robbinj 

the  houses  of  the  well  disposed 

1 for  fire  arms,  and  a dreadftil 

system  of  cc 

imbiiialion,  called  'i'erry-Aliism- 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
ill  this  parish  ^ there  is  one  in 
the  Jieit  town. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  them. 

None,  but  one  in  the  next 
town.  Birr,  in  a very  prospe- 
rous stale. 

None.  ' 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
pavvnbrokor’s  shop  in  this 
palish. 

There  is  not  one. 

None,  I believe. 

None. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  in  this  parish. 

11  or  12.  It  does  not. 

Cannot  tell  the  number  of 
public  houses,,  but  there  are 
many  that  pay  no  licence,  are 
extremely  pernicious,  and  no 
effort  seems  to  be  made  to 
suppress  them.  Illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail. 

27  pubbe  houses  m these 

parishes.  Cannot  say  whether 

illicit  distillation  _ prevailSi 
numerous  applications  fot  ‘‘ 
cences  under  the  new  Act  at 
making. 
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Jfodereiiy  . . Pop.  4,506. 

Mountsea  . . Pop.  2,209. 

Mountsea  . . Pop.  2,209. 

Ballinaclough,  Eilkeary,  and 
Di'omineer  . Pop. •. 

Rev.  William  Homan, 

R.  W.  Gason,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Jackson  Wray. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Head, 
Dean  of  Killahie. 

From  the  nobleman  to  the 
peasant. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  who  till  their  own 
land,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  or  two  cottiers,  or  some- 
times servant  boys. 

Farmers. 

A cabin,  with  land,  is  worth 
about  £l  5.S-J  and,  without 
land,  is  let  in  the  village  tor 
£2;  and  in  the  country  lor 
£1  lOs. 

£2  without  land ; £3  with 
land. 

Rent  of  cabins,  without 
ground,  from  £l  up  to  £2; 
some,  I understand,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  land,  as  high 
as  three  pounds. 

£l  and  £l  \0s. : there  are 
none  set  with  laud. 

Consists  of  a.  kitchen  and 
sleeping-room.  Supplied  with 
bedsteads,  and.  very  bad  bed- 
ding. 

Of  stone;  badly  furnished. 
Ill  most  cases  they  have  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

Some  of  stone,  and  some  of 
mud:  generally  very  poorly 
furnished,  and  bad  bedding. 

Very  miserable  in  general, 
with  little  or  no  furniture. 
They  are  provided  with  bed- 
steads: their  bedding  consists 
of  straw,  with  only  one 
blanket.  ' 

Cannot  say.  No  duty-la- 
hour. 

As  tenants  at  will,  the  rent 
is  almost  always  paid  by  la- 
bour. 

They  ate  in  g-eneral  required 
to  pay  their  rent  by  labour. 

In  many  instances  two  or 
three  families  are  resident  in 
a cabin  that  has  only  two 
rooms. 

None. 

There  has  been  no  instauee 
of  the  kind. 

Cannot  say  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, not  being  here  for 
more  than  three  years;  but 
am  told  that  the  poor  are 
much  better  of. 

The  condition  the  poorer 

classes  in  this  parish  is,  I think, 
stalionaiy,  since  the  peace  of 
1815.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Generally  considered  sta- 
tionary! 

It  is  : their  dress  und  cabins 
appear  morecoinfortable.  The 
population  ia  on  the  increase. 

Peaceable,  in  comparison  to 
other  parts  of  this  country. 

Tills  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly peaceable. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

They  have  been  peaceable. 

None  but  the  poor-fund, 
which  has  £l5to  its  credit, 
and  is  supported  by  the  landed 
proprietOTswIio  are  resident, 
and  by  Lord  Dmially,  nwst 
liberally,  who  does  not  reside 
in  the  parish. 

None  in  this  parish ; there 
is  a savings’  bank  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Nenagh,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
parish  may  resort. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

19  public  houses  licensed. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail. 

There  are  two  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  There  is  not 
any  illicit  distillation  carried 
on  in  it. 

Four  or  five  licensed  public 
houses:  cannot  say  how  many 
not  licensed.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail. 

Four. 

OTTO 
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Clonbe^  and  KillinafFe. 
Pop.  5,798. 

1 Kilmore,  Lisboney,  and 

i Killinaffe  . . Pop.  8,295. 

. Lattena  . . Pop.  995. 

Ballinahinch  and  Killoscullv 
Pop. . 

Rev.  John  Galway. 

Very  Rev.  G.  Holmes, 
Dean  ofArdfert- 

Pev.  J.  Sludderi. 

Rev.  William  Flanagan,  p.  p, 

I think,  farmers. 

Generally  farmers. 

Lord  Kirkwall.  Otway  Cave, 
Esq.,  and  Lord  Glandyneare 
the  only  landlords. 

The  middle  class  of  farmers. 

With  a small  portion  (a 
rood),  £2-,  where  there  is 
land,  the  charge  is  per  acre. 

The  rent  of  cabins,  without 
land,  from£l  to  £l  5r.  yearly; 
with  land,  depends  011  the 
quantity. 

Prom  £]  to  £l  5i.  without 
land. 

With  an  acre  of  land,  from 
£2  to  £2  10s. ; without  land 
£1. 

Mud  and  straw ; the  poorer 
order  often  destitute. 

The  cabins  generally  consist 
of  a kitchen  and  a bed-room, 
sometimes  two;  furniture, 
generally  a dresser,  one  or 
two  tables,  a few  chairs,  and 
a bedstead  or  two,  with  gene- 
rally very  uncomfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Generally  sods  for  walls. 
No. 

Generally  mud,  little  or  ro 
furniture.  In  very  few  in- 
stances, a kind  of  temporary 
bedstead,  in  most  cases  nooe 
at  all;  bedding  very  wretched. 

Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Both  gentlemen  and  farmers 
have  generally  cottier  tenants 
who  work  for  them  by  the 
year,  say  at  6d.  per  day,  and 
have  their  gardens  at  an  un- 
der value. 

They  labour  for  rent. 

Part  in  money,  and  part  ia 
duty-labour. 

Occasionally  it  prevails,  but 
very  rarely. 

Instances  are  rare  of  more 
than  one  family  living  in  the 
same  cottage,  unless  iu  the 
village  of  Silvermiiies. 

Cannot  say,  perhaps  10. 

About  ISO  instances. 

The  condition  of  all  farmers 
is,  I think,  improving ; others, 
perhaps,  stationary ; this  is 
apparent  in  their  iiouses, 
clothing,  &c.  Population  ou 
the  increase. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  rather  deterio- 
rated ; with  the  peace  went  the 
war  prices,  which  enabled 
every  farmer  liberally  to  em- 
ploy his  poorer  neighbour; 
the  farmer  now  does  his  own 
work,  or  employs  as  few  as  he 
can  do  with. 

Worse  every  day.  Increas- 
ing rapidly,  and  growing 
worse. 

It  is  deteriorating.  The  po- 
pulation is  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Considering  the  laxity  in 
enforcing  law  and  manifold 
incitements,  it  has  been. 

Myparishes,  generally  speak- 
ing, peaceable. 

Partly  peaceable;  generally 
so ; few  inclined  to  riot  at 
fairs,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

None. 

No  savings’ bank  : we  have 
a loan  fund,  which  is  of  great 
use ; there  are  a few  sub-  ^ 
scribers,  but  the  principal  part 
of  the  fund  comes  from  a 
society  in  London. 

None. 

None  at  all. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

Not  one. 

None. 

Licensed  houses  few,  but 
whiskey  to  be  had  any  where. 
I know  it  does  in  a degree. 

I should  think  about  20  in 
my  parishes.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  in  them. 

About  12,  some  licensed,  , 
others  not.  ! 

From  10  to  12.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail  in 
my  parishes. 
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BoherandBalina.  Pop. 

Castletownarra,  Youghnl,  and 
Burgess  . Pop.  12,632. 

Killevolane,  Killosciilly,  Kilnorath, 
and  Kilrumetlin. 

Pop.  about  11,700. 

Youghal  and  Burgess. 
Pop.  7,922. 

Bev.  William  Byrne,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Gabbett. 

Rev.  John  Pennefatker. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ryan. 

They  are  generally  poor,  in- 
austrious,  struggling  farmers, 
occupying  a few  acres  of  land. 

Generally  the  head  landlord, 
but  in  some  cases  a middle- 
man of  the  rank  of  a strong 
farmer. 

The  upper  class  of  farmers. 

They  are  the  farmers. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
ffith  a half-quarter  of  ground, 
isiBl  10s.;  without  land,  i£l. 

Generally  £l  for  a cabin, 
without  land;  and  propor- 
tionally, according  to  the  value 
of  it,  for  whatever  land  they 
hold  with  it. 

From  £l  IOj.  to  £3. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
having  annexed  to  them  from 
5 to  10  perclies  of  land,  from 
£l  lOj.  to  £2;  and  without 
land,  from  £l  to  £l  10j\ 

The  cabins  are  generally 
built  of  mud  or  sod,  with  a little 
itraw  or  rushes  for  bed  on  the 
ground.  In  general  there  are  no 
bedsteads,  the  covering  being  of 
tbe  worst  and  most  loathsome  de- 
<cti[ilion;  often  obliged  to  use  the 
body  covering,  wet  daring  tlie  la- 
bour of  the  day,  as  bedding. 

The  cabins  are  built  with 
stone,  and  thatched  with 
straw,  generally  divided  into 
two  apartments,  and  are 
generally  furnished  with  a 
bedstead  of  some  description, 
bedding,  and  some  articles  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Mud  wails ; no  furniture. 
Very  few  bedsteads,  and  no 
comfortable  bedding. 

They  are  of  a wretched  de- 
scription; some  without  fur- 
niture, and  others  having  a 
table  and  one  or  two  chairs. 
Very  many  without  bedsteads, 
and  bad  bedding;  they  are 
1 very  often  obliged  to  cover 
themselves  at  night  with  the 
clolhes  they  wear  by  day. 

The  labourers  and  cottiers 
pay  the  rent  of  these  cabins, 
some  by  employment,  some 
by  money. 

I do  not  know  of  any  condi- 
tion but  rent. 

On  condition  of  working 
with  their  landlord. 

' They  generally  rent  them. 
Very  few  give  labour  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

Within  those  parishes  there 
are  many  instances  of  four  or 
five  families  living  together  in 
one  cabin,  without  any  separa- 
tion of  bed,  bedstead,  or  par- 
tition. 

I have  no  knowledge  of 
such,  but  there  may  be  such. 

I am  told  1 50  to  200. 

of  them ; thert 
the  same  roof. 

There  are  very  few  families 
living  together,  which  seldom 
occurs,  and  this  is  but  for  a 
short  accommodation  of  one 
! are  about  thirty  families  under 
separated  by  a dividing  wall. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  these  parishes 
is  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  attributable  to 
tlie  low  prices  of  corn,  butter, 
the  landlord,  high  rents,  rack 
and  though  last,  not  least,  th 
being  more  than  three  times  h 
in  the  roost  fertile  parts  of  Ir 
these  parishes  is  increasing  rap 

In  general  stationary.  The 
population  increasing  very 
much. 

pork,  the  incessant  call  of 
rents,  arrears,  middle-men, 
le  cruel  extortion  of  tithes 
igher  in  these  parishes  than 
eland.  The  population  of 
idly. 

I should  think  deteriorated, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of 
money  among  the  farmers, 
and  bad  prices.  Population 
increasing. 

more  miserable.  The  popi 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  much  de- 
teriorated since  the  peace  in 
the  year  1815,  which,  in  my 
mind,  has  been  caused  by  high 
rents,  low  prices  for  the  pro- 
duce of  tlie  land,  the  want  of 
employment  and  low  wages ; 
their  condition  is  becoming 
jlation  is  much  on  the  increase. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that 

^C5o  parutics,  in  tlie  centre  of  all  the 

^■ufana  all’  those  f“tiou7cVimes  “that 
lave  iliscraccd  this  island,  have  iireserved 
apcaceablc,  orderly,  moral,  and  iadustrious 

characler,  and  are  pro-cmiueutly  entitled 
lu  the  warmest  consSdeiation  of  ilie  Hoard 
ofUquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irisli  Poor. 

Except  the  breaking  down 
of  a police-barrack  in  1829, 
and  the  turning  up  of  some 
land  to  force  the  proprietor  to 
let  it  out  in  con  acres,  about 
same  time,  these  parishes  have 

Peaceable, 
been  very  peaceable. 

The  people  have  been  in 
general  peaceable. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks 
in  these  parishes. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the 
parish. 

There  are  no  such  institu- 
tions in  the  parishes. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  these  parishes. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
the  parish. 

None 

There  are  a few  public  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed.  Illicit  distillation  did 
prevail  in  the  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
ascertain  the  number,  but  there  are 
vast  numbers  in  which  spiiituuus 
liquors  are  retailed  uiUhout  Ikence. 
Illicit  distillation  did  prevail  to  a 
great  extent  until  within  the  last 
two  years,  when  the  exertions  of  the 
revenue  police  have  succeeded  in 
suppressing  it. 

I suppose  20,  and  a number 
unlicensed.  Not  much  illicit 
distillation  at  present. 

Seven.  Illicit  distillation  did 
very  much  prevail,  but  it  has 
been  latterly  put  down. 
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BalHngarry  . . Pop.  5,S79. 

BalHngarry  . . Pop.  5,879. 

Ballingarry  and  Uskane. 
Pop.  7,338. 

Ferinor  and  Kilcooly. 
Pop.  5,917. 

A.  Going,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  W.  Armstrong. 

C.  Atkinson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  Meghan,  p.r. 

Farmers. 

Of  all  classes,  from  a lord  to 
a farmer. 

The  letters  of  cabins  are 
mostly  small  farmers,  hut 
there  are  many  gentlemen 
who  have  cottager  tenants. 

make  the  burthen  lighter  by  1 
cabin,  which  will  let  at  from 

Ofthej)oorer  class  offarmers 
who,  nolbeingable  to  till  theit 
land,  and  of  course  not  able 
to  pay  the  rent  and  all  other 
charges,  will  endeavour  to 
ettiiig  of  knol  to  the  back  ofa 
155.  to  £l. 

Without  land  about  £l. 

A cabin  without  land,  £l 
a-year. 

The  rent,  of  a cabin  without 
land,  from  £l  to  £l  105.  per 
year;  with  land,  the  house 
not  considered  in  most  cases. 

A cabin,  14  feet  by  10  feet, 
will  set  at  frora£l  to£l  105, 
by  adding-  a few  perches  to  it, 
with  no  other  accommodation 

but  the  bare  walls.  A few  stones  serve  for  their  bedstead  to  keep  a wad  of  straw 
together,  with  very  little  or  no  covering,  except  that  worn  by  day ; a bundle  of  furze, 
tied  at  both  ends  with  a gad,  serves  lor  a door. 

This  depends  on  the  occu- 
piers ; when  industrious,  warm 
and  comfortable;  when  other- 
wise, the  reverse. 

Some  are  built  of  mud,  and 
some  few  of  stones ; generally 
badly  furnished.  In  some 
instances  they  have  bedsteads, 
and  in  others  they  have  straw 
only. 

Those  cabins  vary  much ; 
some  comfortable  with  rooms, 
others  the  contrary:  I con- 
ceive they  are  improving,  both 
with  regard  to  the  outside  and 
inside  appearance  of  their 
houses. 

See  preceding  answer. 

Those  who  work  for  their 
landlords,  generally  leave  a 
proportion  of  their  earnings, 
weekly,  to  pay  their  rents. 

They  often  give  labour  in 
lieu  of  rent,  and  are  generally 
made  to  work  cheap. 

Cottiers  are  bound  to  work 
with  their  landlord  constantly, 
and  obtain  their  land,  and 
grass  i'or  their  cattle  cheaper,  o 
dispossessed  by  giving  six  mom 
hold  their  land  by  lease,  or  are 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
laToour  in  addition  to,  and  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

n that  account ; they  can  be 
tils’  notice;  other  labourers 
tenants  at  will. 

I cannot  say. 

In  several. 

There  are  many  instances  of 
two  families  living  under  the 
same  roof,  but  separate  and 
with  separate  door-ways. 

In  very  many  instances. 

I think  improved.  The  po- 
pulation has  increased. 

I cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say  what  the  condition  of 
the  poor  was  in  1815,  but  1 
conceive  they  are  improving 
in  their  mode  of  agriculture, 
with  little  remuneration  from 
the  low  prices  of  their  produce. 
Population  fast  increasing. 

By  much  worse:  land  held 
up  at  the  same  rent,  and  rates 
down.  Population  increasing, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent 
emigration  and  poverty. 

It  has  been  peaceable,  with 
the  exception  of  party  feuds. 

Shots  firing  constantly,  and 
rather  disturbed. 

I believe  this  parish  to  have 
been  always  as  quiet  as  any 
part  of  Ireland. 

Peaceable. 

There  is.  not. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish,  but  many  of  the 
parishioners  have  money 
lodged  in  the  savings’  banks 
of  their  neighbouring  towns. 

None  but  in  an  abject  state. 

No. 

None. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  this  parish. 

None. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  they  are  numerous,  li- 
censed and  unlicensed.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  illicit  distil- 
lation. 

A great  many  houses  sell 
spirituous  liquors.  I believe 
there  is  no  illicit  distillation 
carried  on. 

There  are  six  licensed  public 
houses  in  this  parish;  but  I 
regret  to  say  tiiat  there  are 
many  houses  called  shebeens 
selling  liquor  clandestinely 
without  licence. 

15  in  all.  It  does  not  of 
late. 
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Fennor  . . Pop.  2,073. 

Kilcooly  . . Pop.  3,844. 

Kilvemnon  . . Pop.  4,530.  I 

Doonas  Keagh,  &c. . Pop.  — . 

Rev.  Edward  Lloyd. 

Wm.  Ponsonby,  Esq.  j.  n. 

Rev.  Edward  Laharte. 

Rev.  R.  Hayes,  p.  p. 

”^he  labourers  of  this  parish 
(renerally  hold  under  the  head 
fandlord. 

Farmers. 

The  landlords  of  cottages 
and  cabins  are  in  general 
middle-men,  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  their  farms. 

Farmers. 

I cannot  say. 

From  £3  to  £3  IO5.  where 
an  acre  of  ffroimd  is  given, 
and  from  £l  to  £l  10s. 
where  no  ground  is  given. 

From  £1  to  £2  a-year  for 
cabins  without  land  ; £4  if 
half  an  acre  is  attached  to  a 
cabin. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
without  land  is  £l  10s. ; the 
cabins  that  have  land  annexed 
to  them  rent  at  sums  varying 
from  £2  to  £3  per  year ; the 
quantity  of  land  is  generally 
very  small. 

I believe  the  beds  consist  of 
clean  straw;  the  most  com- 
fortable farmers  use  the  same 
for  their  families. 

Thatched ; walls  generally 
stone.  Scarcely  any  furni- 
ture, and  seldom  with  bed- 
steads. 

Some  built  with  stone,  others 
clay  walls.  In  general  they 
have  bedsteads  aud  good  bed- 
ding. 

They  are  made  of  clay,  aud 
lhatehed(generally  very  badly) 
with  straw  or  sedge.  Their 
furniture  is  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  a bedstead  or  comforta- 
ble bedding  is  possessed  by 
few  of  them  ; in  fact  none  of 
them  have  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

They  hold  from  head  land- 
lord. 

Seldom  held  but  at  a yearly 
agreed-for  rent. 

Some  pay  money,  others  la- 
bour in  lieu  of  rent. 

On  one,  that  of  labour ; they 
sometimes  pay  their  rents  en- 
tirely by  labour,  and  some- 
times part  of  it  in  money,  and 
part  of  it  by  labour. 

Ican’tsay;  I know  of  none. 

Tiiereare  very  few  instances. 

In  the  village  two  or  more 
families  reside  in  the  same 
house. 

About  20. 

I think  the  poor  very  con- 
tented in  this  parish. 

Rather  stationary;  improv- 
ing in  education.  Population 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  deteriorated  since 
1815,  as  the  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  give  as  much  work, 
on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
the  produce.  But  population 
is  on  the  increase. 

Deteriorated  considerably  in 
every  respect.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

Very  peaceable. 

It  has  almost  generally  been 
peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  in 
general  peaceable  until  dis- 
turbed by  the  agitators  against 
the  tithe  system. 

Generally  speaking  peace- 
able. 

None. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  in  tliis 
parish. 

There  is  no  savings’  bunk  iior 
benefit  society  in  my  parishes. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  my  parishes. 

I only  know  of  five  licensed 
houses  in  this  parish.  I don’t 
think  private  di.stillatioii  is 
practised  in  this  parish. 

About  20  public  houses.  Il- 
licit distillation  is  not  preva- 
lent here. 

There  is  a village  in  ray  pa- 
rish in  which  there  are  16 
houses  that  retail  spirits,  and 
are  under  licence. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
doc.s  not,  as  far  as  I can  learn, 
exceed  six.  I am  not  aware 
that  illicit  distillation  prevails 
in  my  parishes. 
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Kilculliheen  . . Pop.  1,353. 

County  of  the  City  of  Water- 
lord  . . Pop.  28,821. 

Lismore,  Cappoquin,  and 
Macolhip  . . Pop.  18,441. 

Lismore  and  Macollup 
Pop.  12,310. 

H.  Winston  Barr(nv-,^S'C\.  i.v. 

Joshua  W.  Strangman. 

William  S.  Curreij,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Poole. 

Some  are  farmers,  some  few 
landed  proprietors,  and  others 
tradesmen. 

In  the  country  districts  the 
resident  gentlemen  and  farm- 
ers ; in  towns  the  proprietor 
of  the  place  ; and  in  many 
instances  shopkeepers  and 
others  are  landlords  of  cabins 
aud  small  houses. 

Farmers  generally. 

Poor  cabins  without  land, 
except  a very  small  cabbage 
plot,  pay  £2  a-year;  and  a 
tolerable  good  cabin,  with  a 
quarter  oF  an  acre  of  ground, 
pays  £3  lOy.  or  £4  annually. 
Many  of  these  cabins  have  no 
bedsteads.  The  furniture  is 
very  mean  and  imcomfortable. 

Usual  rent  of  cabins  from 
£l  to  £2;  the  iaml  accord- 
ing to  ils  value  and  circum- 
slances. 

£l  10s.  lo  £2,  wiih  ground 
to  plant  400  cabbages:  i» 
villages  and  towns  £2  lOs. 
and  £3. 

Considerable  improvement 

In  general  stone  walls,  and 

tliutcliod.  some  slated;  but  in  some  in- 
slunces  the  walls  ureof  eaith.aiid  lliatclied. 
In  most  instances,  I believe,  they  have 
bcilsicaiis  .and  bedding,  but  uotgeiremlly 
very  comfortable  i nnd  there  are  ocrtainly 

not  well  acquainted  with  the  cabins  of 
every  part  of  tho  three  parishes. 

Built  of  mud,  20  feel  by  13, 
and  C or  8 feet  high,  roofed  wilK 
wood,  timber,  and  covered  witli  healh 
or  straw ; a stool,  a cliaiv,  a stove, 
and  a block  ; a board  supported  iiy 
two  stakes  iu  the  wall,  covered  wiih 
a few  pieces  of  broken  delf.  No 
beds,  but  stiaw  in  llie  corner, claim- 
ed oflen  by  the  pig,  a constant  in- 

iifl 

If 

III 

lii 

■II 

by  six  or  ei;’lit  small  chi  ilren,  the  living  futiiiture. 

Kinioscs  during  tli«  li.ist  'yra^wus''moi 
iia  onc-liulf  mure  Ilian  it  was  ten  yeai 
lie  commun  srwiesor  fuel ; il.e  fire  was  mad 
builtvcry  large  and  wide ; of  course  there  wa 
a.m,  ,f  tire  wind  was  at  all  streiig,  the  smoke  wa 
back  about  the  house,  and  whilst  such  w.as  the  ease 

v *“  t'>>s  cause  may  principally  be  altrihub-d 

the  adage,  so  discreditable  lo  our  coiiatiy,  •'  A smoky  Irish  cabin."  The  incouve- 
nienre.however.didnoteiid  here,  for,  when 


ago;  and,  fiinlicr,  iu  cottages  turf  « a 
upon  the  hearth,  and  lire  chimney  w; 
scarcely  any  * up  the  nuc,  am 
chockcdiiiil5ascenl,aud  - ' ' 


The  rent  paid  to  the  day, 
nure  geiitTally,laboiit  in  lieu  of  rent. 


Much  deteriorated ; less 
ployment,  irairts  lower,  ami  less 
money  circiilatiiijr.  Populiilion  in- 
creasing. Thoaboliiionoffhe  salt- 
tax  in  iingland  destroyed  the  only 
manufactory  we  had,  and  threw 
many  out  of  employment,  because 
now  the  English  manufacturers  can 
undersell  ours. 


ggggl 


No  saving’ bank:  there  is 
a benefit  society,  very  prosperous; 
the  contributors  are  small  farmers, 
publicans,  shopkeepers,  some  la- 
bourers and  mechanics;  the  rate  of 
confribiition  is  3 Oil.  per  month: 
there  is  a savings'  bank  in  Water- 
ford, in  the  adjoining  parish. 


work  out  at  6rl.  a-day  usually  ; I believe  it  is  not  usual  to  require 
any  other  duty-labour;  they  olten  derive  benefit  from  an  agree- 
ment for  keeping  two  or  three  sheep,  or  more,  and  they  generally 


keep  a 


>r  two. 


Not  usual  in  the  country; 
in  the  towns  there  are  many 
instances  of  two  or  more  fami- 
lies living  in  one  cabin,  or 
small  house. 


Improved,  in  some  degree, 
in  cleanliness  and  in  clothing 
certainly,  and  I believe  in 
some  comforts.  Population 
is  increasing. 


I cannot  say  the  exact  num- 
ber; but  I know  there  are  a 
good  many  with  two,  three, 
and  four  families,  and  have 
their  beds  placed  like  berths 
in  a ship. 


Getting  worse  every  year, 
and  population  rapidly  in- 


Only  by  elections,  and  t 
excitement  then  created. 


A savings’  bank  was  esta- 
blUlredintliis  city  iinSlG, and,  ^ ex., 

nuetl  progressively  lo  ailvnoce,  Ils  .idvan- 1 
tages  seom  each  year  to  be  more  fully! 
ailniicie.1  nnd  ni.pteciated.  and  its  pros- 
perouscondition  afrorils,  I ihiuk.  afairindea- 
of  lire  improving  stale  oftliis  districL  par-l 
licutarlyof  lire  ipiddlo  classes  wire  fbriii  I 
Ihn  priiieijial  jrertioii  of  the  contribmors.  I 

ik  failed,  and  tire  panic  and  distress  conseque 


S'ov.20, 18: 

„ 18; 

t thereon  fully 


6.S57  . , 

12,742  10  1 
23,029  10  8 


sett, 509  10  7 
49,0.59  5 It 
53,843  10  9 


liugolT  in  that  year ; It 


oan"oo\“uZd  i “a“Sd  theVlo^^^^^^^^  ?l?e  re.e.reV''''"'’*: 'Ik  “?■  Oum  pvrson,  who  are  unable  who  supported 


1 1 One  pawnbroker's 

of  I Lismorc,  whose  deulings  a 

:a-  I with  lire  lowest  class  of  the  r 

in  thuosaoils  fn 


One,  with  the  lowest  class: 

such  shops  are  tire  greatest  curse  that  ever 
lame  intouny  town  or  country;  many  who 
supported  tlieinselves  in  tire  worst  of  aes- 
’.  ' u stripped  of  every  article, 

ears,  from  tho  pawn-shops 


, . »T  ....  . ,.  ...  . j 1 ^ r— u,.eh  require  it,  and  wire  are  exeeedingly  reckless 

---1: — ° ^ i I lenin  from  the  Collector  of  In  the  town  of  Lismore  28 

lTtduL^urriuhiVuV!’r,A^ers”ewitMnU.^'!''‘^i''”''^  I and  other  houses  where 

loo  shorn  I rvspoclmg  these  spirituous  liquors  are  retailed;  in  Cap- 

of  the  people  bid  r Trl^^  regards  the  morals  and  well-beiug  poqum  andin  Macollup  the  .-—i'--  -i- 


te  house ; that  is  to  say,  if 
imparalively  nothing,  but 

- ents.  The  proprielors  of  I 

meter  iq  lose,  and  deal  without  scruple  in  tire  illk  

or  permitted,  aud  ihey  thus  hcoome  addilionally  deslructivo  — ,., 
1 bill  i apprehend  there  cau  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  carried. 
, i.,.r  lo  K,..  j,  H,,  ■ 


scale  of  cliarge  advouoes  in  proporlio 
a have  but  linic  property,  being  most 
irtiele;  besides,  in  order  to  attract  ci 
.....1—  -o.  niotals  and  habits  of  th 


65  public  liouses.  No  illicit 

distillation  that  I have  heard  of;  hut  al* 
must  young  and  old  smoke  tobacco  and 
take  snulT,  tiliich  costs  each  fumUy  1«.  «- 
parts  of  the  pa-  I per  week 
s.  rilicit  distillntion  dues  tn 


'"luais  uerere  waom  accused  parlies  are  Ijroughts 
I.anuuenco  the  free  Uadet  pursues  Ills  calUng  with  unblushing  effrontery. 


..  estimated  value;  lienee  the  whole 
immonly  broken-down  farmers  or  petty  trailesmee, 

labouring  elassA!°Tuic1t  distillation  not,  I 
OITeoders  ate,  however,  but  rarely  convicted;  for. 

0 study,  if  possible,  to  find  out  some 
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Lismore  and  Macollup. 
Pop.  12,310. 

Tallow  . . Pop.  4,716. 

Tcmplemichae]  . Pop.  2,573. 

Aglish  . . Pop.  3,639. 

Sir  i?.  Musgrave,  Bart. 

Rev.  E.  Condon,  p.  p. 

Richard  Smjlh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  E.  Condon,  p.  p. 

lu  the  towns  of  Lismore  and 
Cappoqiiin  the  landlords  are 
the  proprietors;  in  the  country 
ilie  landlords  are  farmers  in 
general. 

Generally  farmers. 

Various  classes  of  persons. 

Generally  farmers. 

A cabin  lets  for  about  £2, 
ivithoiit  land. 

Rent  about  £2,  generally 
with  a small  kitchen  garden. 

Rent  of  cabins,  with  land, 
(half  an  acre,)  £S  per  year; 
ditto,  without  land,  £l  10^. 
per  year. 

Cabins  are  generally  set  in 
this  parish,  with  small  pieces 
of  ground  attached  to  them, 
at  a yearly  rent  of  £2  to 
£2  lOi'. 

In  general  these  cabins  are 
small,  and  not,  substantially 
constructed,  being  almost  all 
' Uiatched.  Most  of  them  want 
comfortable  bedsteads  and  suf- 
ficient bedding. 

The  cabins  are  very  bad 
indeed,  generally  mud-built, 
and  still  worse  furnished. 
Bed  and  bedding  as  bad  as 
can  be  supposed. 

Cabins  generally  contain  two 
rooms,  built  with  stone  and 
eitherlimeor  mud  mortar,  and 
thatched.  They  are  not  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding by  lessor. 

These  cabins  ore  built  with 
stone,  &e.,  and  thatched  with 
straw;  badly  furnished.  Not 
supplied  with  bedsteads  or 
good  bedding  but  in  few  in- 
stances. 

The  farmers  are  generally 
paid  by  duty-labour  in  lieu  of 
rent,  and  are  very  oppressive, 
charging  the  full  rent,  and 
allowing  low  hire. 

Sometimes  rent  and  some- 
time.s  labour,  such  as  may 
best  suit  the  condition  of  the 
landlord. 

In  some  cases  rent  is  paid  by 
labour,  in  others  by  cash.  In 
some  tenures  duty-labour  is 
required  in  addition  to  rent. 

They  generally  pay  tlieir  rent 
by  duty-labour. 

In  the  town  and  suburbs 
there  generally  is  more  than 
one  family  in  the  same  house 
or  cabin. 

In  very  few  instances  two 
families  may  reside  in  the  same 
cabin. 

In  very  few  instances,  not 
exceeding  12. 

Since  the  peace  in  ISlSthere 
has  not  been  so  much  employ- 
ment as  before,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  the  population, 
which  has  increased : the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  deterio- 
rated since  that  period. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  parish, 
since  1815,  is  considerably 
deteriorated;  no  trade,  no 
manufactures,  no  public  em- 
ployment. Its  population, 
notwithstanding,  increasing, 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  is  in  many  ways  im- 
proved. The  population  is 
increasing. 

1 

1 

I think  the  general  condition 
, is  improved;  habits  of  in- 
dustry, cleanliness,  and  sobri- 
ety, are  more  general  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  The  popu- 
lation increasing. 

This  parish  has  been  free 
from  disturbances  at  all  times. 

During  this  period  the  parish 
has  been  as  peaceable  as  any 
other  in  this  counti  y. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able. 

Not  disturbed;  very  peace- 
able during  this  period. 

There  is-not  a savings’'  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society,  except  a few  benevo- 
lent persons,  who  form  a com- 
mittee for  the  employment  of 
the  poor,  and  whose  funds  are 
now  exhausted. 

No  savings'  bank  nor  benefit 
society  in  this  parish. 

None. 

• • 

There  are  two;  (he  poor 
only,  and  from  necessity,  carry 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers' 
shops  in  this  parish,  but  num-  | 

None. 

on  their  dealings  with  tliem. 

bers  exist  in  Youghal,  four  miles  distant,  where  the 
lowest  class  carry  on  their  destructive  dealings. 

About  30.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation; I could  not,  I would 
not  permit  it,  being  in  my 
opinion  the  most  deplorable 
source  of  demoralizing  those 
who  may  be  in  any  manner 
connected  with  it, 

Four  public  liouses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail  to 
my  knowledge. 

The  number  does  not  ex- 
ceed four.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 
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Aglish  . . Pop.  3,689. 

Clashmore  . . Pop.  4,774. 

' Kinsalabeg  and  Grange. 

; Pop.  4,975. 

Kilmolash  . . Pop.  1,397. 

Wm.  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.  J.  f. 

Rev.  William  Mackesy. 

Rev.  Percy  S.  Smyth. 

Thomas  Welsh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Middle-men  and  farmers. 

Generally  wealthy  farmers: 
there  are,  however,  several 
held  immediately  under  the 
proprietor  of  the  land. 

Farmers. 

Chiefly  farmers. 

"Without  land  £l  per  an- 
nnm;  with  an  acre  from  £2 
to  £2  10s. 

The  usual  rent  without 
ground  is  about  £2 : and  with 
an  acre  of  ground  £4  or  £5. 

£2  or  £2  2s. 

Usual  rent  from  £l  to  £2 
without  land  ; but  with  it  the 
cabin  is  not  charged. 

The  walls  built  of  stone,  roof 
thatched,  and,  except  in  vil- 
lages, without  a loft.  The 
family  rarely  supplied  with 
bedsteads;  their beddingcon- 
sisting  ordinarily  of  either 
straw  or  lichen  case  stuffed 
withchatF,  ablanketaudquilt; 
the  very  poorest  obliged  to  slee 

Generally  the  buildings  are 
mud  walls  and  thatched,  and 
not  supplied  with  bedsteads  or 
comfortable  bedding,  but  the 
conbary.  There  are  a few  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  building  of 
those  held  immediately  under 
the  proprietor  of  the  land. 

:p  in  their  day-clothes. 

Thatched  with  reeds  or  straw ; 
badly  furnished.  Very  few 
' have  bedsteads,  and  very  mi- 
serable bedding  in  general. 

The  cabins  are  built  wish 
mud  and  stone,  and  covered 
with  straw ; they  are  never 
let  furnished.  The  bedding, 
&c.  very  bad  in  almost  every 
instance. 

Ifin  the  employ  of  farmers, 
the  rent  is  sometimes  wholly,  in 
other  instances  partially,  worked  out 
in  labour.  I know  no  instance  of 
labour  being  imposed,  except  as  an 
equivalent  for  rent 

The  cottiers  usually  pay  the 
rent  in  work;  but  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  landlord  or 
farmer  to  give  employment. 
No  duty-labour  in  addition. 

In  lieu  of  rent. 

The  rent  is  paid  in  work  ge- 
nerally. There  is  not  any 
duty-work. 

There  are  10  cabins  contain- 
ing two  families  each,  undone 
containing  three  families. 

I think  about  20. 

A great  many. 

T could  not  state  the  num- 
ber ; but  it  often  occurs. 

There  are  probably  more  la- 
bourers in  employment  than 
in  the  year  1815 ; and  it  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  that  their  houses  are 
belter  kept,  and  their  clothing 
of  an  improved  description. 

Cannot  state  from  my  own 
knowledge:  am  inclined  to 
think  the  condition  ofthe  peo- 
ple has  deteriorated. 

Not  improved.  Increasing. 

The  condition  ofthe  poor  is 
improved,  because  they  are  | 
[ more  sober  than  they  formerly 
were.  Population  is  increas- 
ing. 

Peaceable. 

I believe  the  parish  has  been 
peaceable  for  that  period  ; but 
can  only  state  it  to  have  been 
so  from  my  own  knowledge, 
since  1827. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable  since  my  residence 
in  it,  which  is  about  10  years. 

None. 

None. 

1 

None. 

There  are  not  any. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  , 
within  the  parish  : the  lowest  j 
class  of  poor  are,  however,  in  i 
selves  of  those  in  the  neighbou 

No  pawnbroker. 

the  habit  of  availing  them- 
ring  towns. 

None. 

There  are  not  any. 

12  public  houses,  besides  14 
houses  in  which  whiskey  is 
sold  without  a licence. 

11.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

1 

16  houses.  No 

i 

There  is  not  a public  house 
in  the  parish;  but  there  are 
abundance  in  the  neighbour- 
ing ones.  No  illicit  stills. 
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Kilrossenty  . . Pop.  8,019. 

Modelligo  . . Pop.  1,330. 

Seskinane  . . Pop.  2,732. 

Whitechurch  and  Lacoran. 
Pop, . 

Rev.  (?.  Lymhery. 

Pierce  Esq.  Dep.  Lieut. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kearney,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Ncwim-t,  Jun. 

Generally  the  class  of  small 
farmers.- 

Farmers. 

Farmers,  who  griml  Uie  last 
penny  from  the  cottiers. 

Cabins,  without  land,  £l  10^-; 
with  land,  viz.,  a small  cab- 
bage garden,  £2. 

£2  per  year  for  a cabin  with 
a few  perches  of  land. 

A good  cabin,  with  a kitchen 
garden  adjoining,  is  generally 
rented  at  £2  per  anmiin,  and 
at  £l  lOi.,  exclusive  of  a 
kitchen  garden;  a kitchen  gar- 
den generally  surveys  about 
20  perches  statute  measure. 

Without  land,  about  £2; 
with  land,  say  an  acre  statute 
measure,  at  least  £5. 

Mud  cabins,  furnished  with 
a kind  of  table,  two  or  three 
chairs,  a stool,  two  or  three 
straw  seats,  and  rarely,  a bed- 
stead, of  the  poorest  kind. 
Bedding,  a small  quantity  of 
rotten  straw  or  rushes,  little 
or  no  bed-clothes. 

Indifferent  description  of 
cabin  j no  furniture  given  by 
landlord,  except  in  a few  in- 
stances. 

Thatched  cabins,  built  with 
stone  and  mud  mortar,  fur- 
nished with  a dresser  and 
table  in  the  kitchen.  The  back 
room,  generally  furnished  with 
a bedstead,  and,  in  few  in- 
stances, bedding. 

The  cabins  are  generally  of 
the  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion j their  general  furniture 
is  a lock  of  straw,  a pot,  a 
bellows,  and  a poker. 

No  exclusive  conditions.  No 
duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  generally  pay  rent  in 
money  for  their  cabins,  some 
pay  in  labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

I know  of  no  cottiers  in  my 
parish  who  have  made  any 
contract  in  labour  in  lieu  of 
the  rent  of  their  cabins  or 
land. 

The  farmers  often  take  work 
in  place  of  rent. 

About  100. 

Very  few  instances. 

16. 

I know  not. 

Vastly  deteriorated  in  every 
respect.  Population  increas- 
ing. 

General  condition  of  the 
poor  improved.  PopiJation 
increased. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  rather  stationary, 
but  not  better.  The  popula- 
tion increasing. 

Stationary,  as  I am  informed 
by  those  who  are  longer  ac- 
quainted with  the  parishes 
that  1 am. 

For  the  most  part  peaceable. 

Generally  disturbed. 

Rather  disturbed  for  the  last 
12  mouths. 

Very  peaceable  before  and 
since  they  buried  the  tithes 
and  church  rates. 

None. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  here. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker. 

None. 

About  four  licensed  j}ublic 
.bouses,  but  spirituous  liquors 
retailed  in  a very  great 
number  of  cabins,  they  are 
n great  nuisance. 

Three  licensed  public  houses. 
About  30  illicit  public  houses. 

At  present,  I believe,  the 
utmost  is  seven.  No  private 
stilling  to  my  knowledge. 

Four.  No  illicit  distillation 
to  my  knowledge. 
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Carbally  . . Pop.  2,948. 

Crook  . . Pop.  976. 

Killmacomb  . . Pop.  866. 

Bunhill  and  Island  Kane 
Pop.  3,010. 

John  N.  Barron,  Esq.  J.  p. 

John  Coghlan,  Esq.  j.  p. 

William  Morris,  Esq.  J.p. 

Rev.  E.  Flynn,  p.  r. 

The  Marquis  of  Waterford 
has  some  land;  in  fact,  the 
tenantry  in  this  parish  are  so 
honest  and  quiet,  they  care 
not  who  is  their  landlord. 

I have  a few  cabins  tenanted 
by  labourers  who  pay  in  la- 
bour, at  £l  10s.  each  cabin. 

Small  farmers,  who  gene- 
rally are  almost  as  poor  as 
the  labourers,  their  tenants. 

Generally  farmers. 

I before  slated  an  Irish  acre 
■will  pay  £6  or  £7  with  a snug 
cottage  on  it;  about lOi. 
for  a cabin. 

demand,  and  tli 

£l  10s.,  commonly  received 
in  labour,  with  or  without  a 
few  perches  of  a cabbage  gar- 
den. 

landlord,  and  this  is  always  at 
or  digging  out  the  potatoes,  v 
is  conduct  prevents  other  person: 

£l  10s.  no  garden,  £2  if 
with  two  perches  of  garden ; 
besides  the  tenant  and  his 
wife  are,  in  most  cases,  obliged 
, the  time  either  of  planting  the 
vhich  is  very  injurious  to  the  teiia 
3,  who  would  give,  them  work  ge 

Rent  yearly  of  cabins  fiotrt 
£l  to  £2 ; the  latter  has  a 
small  garden  attached  thereto. 

. to  work  when  called  on  by  the 
>otato  crop,  reaping  the  harvest, 
,nl,  as  work-people  are  in  good 
nerally,  from  employing  them. 

They  are  in  general  uncom- 
fortable, the  pig  being  in  most 
places  considered  one  of  the 
family;  I do  not  think  they 
have  improved  as  much  as 
they  should  have  done. 

and  straw  laid  thereon  ; bed-ch 
family  eating  off  the  skeovgh  (a 

They  are  built  of  yellow  clay 
and  chopped  straw,  worked 
into  a kind  of  substance  : the 
roof  well  thatched. 

family  live  day  and  night ; ver; 
The  bedstead  four  or  five  sticks 
3thes  insufficient:  other  furniture 
n open  basket  for  straining  the  pi 

Built  of  mud  and  chopped 
rushes ; several  have  no  chim- 
ney, a hole  is  left  in  the  thatch, 
where  the  smoke  escapes;  only 
the  kitchen,  where  the  entire 
y few  have  a bed-room  detached. 

: drove  into  the  wall,  supported  1 
: two  pot-s,  two  or  three  stools,  ve 
Dtatoes  when  boiled),  an  earthen  ^ 

Thatched  house,  with  a kittle 
en  and  one  bed-room ; fur- 
nished very  miserably.  Some 
have  bedsteads,  the  majority 
have  none;  clothing  and  bed- 
1 ding  bad. 

)y  uprights,  no  boards ; rushes 
ry  seldom  a chair  or  table,  the 
jug,  and  two  or  three  tin  mugs. 

I believe  in  some  instances  a 
man  is  expected  to  give  so 
many  daysTabour  besides  rent, 
but  the  fairest  way  is  to  let 
them  work  it  out  at  labour. 

See  Nos.  13  and  14. 

The  rents  of  the  cabins  are 
paid  by  labour  in  general. 

I know  of  no  instance. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Every  fourth  cabin,  on  an 
average,  has  two  families. 

In  no  instance. 

I should  rather  think  that 
they  are  much  poorer ; 18 
years  ago  I could  scarcely 
judge  of  their  state.  I believe 
the  population  tobe  increasing, 
but  not  very  rapidly. 

I cannot  tell ; but  I believe 
the  population  is  always  in- 
creasing among  the  poor  Irish 
since  my  return  to  this  country 
in  September,  1820. 

The  population,  I think,  is 
now  as  much  more  as  it  was  in 
1815.  The  con  acre  is  now 
about  £2  per  acre  higher  than 
in  1815,  owing  to  increase  in 
population;  in  1815  wages  li. 
per  day,  women  8d.  and  lOd. ; 
potatoes  were  then  lOd  to  la.,  i 
says  he  was  much  better  off  in 
better,  and  would  be  better  still. 

now  3d.  per  stone ; the  labourer 
1815  than  now  ; I think  lie  is 
, if  he  did  not  take  the  con  acre. 

The  most  peaceable  in  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  their 
poverty  and  distresses ; there 
is  not  a resident  magistrate  in 
this  parish. 

A more  peaceable  parish  and 
barony  there  are  not  in  all  Ire- 
land. 

Two  Rock  notices  have  been 
posted  on  tenants  being  put 
out ; some  excitement  against 
tithe,  but  generally  this  barony 
at  all  times  remarkably  quiet. 

Peaceable, 

No. 

Not  one. 

None. 

None. 

I believe  there  are  none. 

Not  one. 

None. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
parish. 

Illicit  distillation  is  notknown, 
hilt  I believe  there  are  many 
small  unlicensed  shops ; pub- 
lic houses  are  much  too  nu- 
merous for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  yet  they  are  less 
so  here  than  in  other  parts. 

The  Collectorof  Excise  might 
answer  this  query.  None 
that  I can  hear. 

No  licensed  public  houses : it 
is  said,  and  I believe  it  to  be 
the  fact,  that  there  are  several 
houses  in  which  spirits  are  sold 
in  small  quantities  privately. 
I have  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  spirits 
are  of  illicit  distillation. 

I do  not  know  of  any  ilii*^'^  , 
distillation.  About  15  public  1 
houses  in  the  united  parishes. 
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Jiillnjoliraa,  Desert,  and  Fenagh 
(part  of  Cartick-on-Suir). 

Pop.  5,221. 

Monkstown  . . Pop.  1,024. 

Mothell,  Rathcormuck,  and 
Fews  . . Pop.  7,208. 

Foureneua  and  Kuockawu. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  M.  Poioer,  p.  p. 

Rev.  George  Edmundson. 

Rev.  William  Hill. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kearney,  p.  p. 

Some  of  the  landlords  of  the 
cabins  in  Carrickbeg'  are 
people  of  large  property,  yet 
the  condition  of  the  tenants 
is  by  no  means  thereby 
bettered  or  improved. 

Farmers. 

Tile  farmers. 

Farmers. 

From  £l  to  £l  10s. ; none 
without  gardens. 

About  £3  with  a small  gar- 
den, and  £2  without  one. 

Cabin  and  con  acre,  £7 ; 
and,  without  ground,  £1  10^. 

Mud  walls,  thatched,  are 
their  cabins;  and  their  beds  j 
consist  of  ferns  or  rushes. 
They  know  nothing  of  bed- 
steads. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  mud. 
Most  of  them  supplied  with 
bedsteads;  the  bedding  gene- 
rally bad. 

Stone  walls  and  clay  walls, 
thatched.  Bedsteads,  and 
straw  beds. 

Stones  and  mortar,  and 
thatched ; and  badly  fur- 
nished. 

In  the  country  parishes  they 
pay  their  rent  in  labour. 

It  is  usual  for  the  labourer 
to  pay  the  rent  of  his  cabin 
and  garden  by  work;  and, 
were  the  head  landlord  to 

They  generally  work  out  the 
rent  with  the  farmers  from 
whom  they  hold  them. 

For  labour. 

reduce  the  rent  of  this  portion  of  his  land  to  the  farmer,  and  oblige  him  to 
reduce  for  the  cottier,  it  would  materially  benefit  him. 

The  instances  are  almost 
innumerable. 

The  instances  are  few  of  i 
more  than  one  family  residing 
in  the  same  cabin,  unless  rela- 
tives. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

20. 

The  condition  of  the  people 
is  continually  getting  worse, 
and  the  population  increasing. 

Deterioratedj  in  consequence 
of  heavy  rents  and  bad  prices 
' for  the  crops.  The  popula- 
j tion  is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  been,  in  general, 
stationary.  Thu  population 
of  this  union  is  not  so  great, 
in  proportion,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  South,  in  consequence, 
I believe,  of  fuel  being  rather 
scarce,  and  consequently  ex- 

No.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

1 pensive,  and  as  the  farmers  arc  desirous  to  hold  large 
farms,  and  not  disposed  to  subdivide  them. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable,  except  when 
disturbed  by  the  fights  of 
two  factions,  the  Poleuns  and 
Gows. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish,  but  the 

None. 

None. 

No, 

extreme  poverty  of  the  people  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  pest  in  a neighbouring 
jarish,  where  they  pledge  whatever  they  can  spare,  to  procure  food. 

There  are  11  public  houses, 
2nd  no  illicit  distillation. 

Two  public  houses  in  the 
parish,  but  many  in  the 
neighbourhood : unless  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  be  pro- 
hibited, no  poor-laws  will  be- 
nefit the  country.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

Nine.  There  is  no  illicit 
distillation. 

Five.  No  distillation. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim,  County  of  the  Town  of  Carrickfergus— -Baronies  Antrim  Lower,  Kilconway. 


Carrickfergus  . . Pop.  8,706. 

Connor  . . Pop.  8,685. 

Dunaghy,  and  part  of  Skerry 
and  Rathcavin  . . Pop, , 

Skerry  and  Rathcavin 
Pop,  10,296. 

The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Leslie, 
Dean  of  Connor. 

William  MillaT,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Crichard,  p.  p. 

Rev.  William  Crawford. 

Farmers:  of  late  years  seve- 
ral miserable  cabins  have  been 
erected  on  the  verge  of  the 
commons;  the  owners  acknow- 
ledge no  landlord. 

Of  the  middle  class. 

Generally  small  farmers. 

The  occupying  farmers  and 
resident  gentry. 

With  a garden,  from  £2  to 
£3  per  year ; without  laud, 
from  £l  to  £l  10s. 

There  are  several  small  and 
incouvunient  cabins  let  at  from  10s. 
to  £1  per  annum ; to  these,  however, 
1 I shall  nut  further  allude,  but  men- 

Cabins,  with  land,  from 
£l  lOi.  to  £2  ; without  land, 
from  15r.  to  £l ; and  some 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin 
without  land,  is  £l  10s.  per 
annum. 

tion  a sniienor  descnplion,  which  are  letati'a  5«.  lor  acottage  and  gat-  I ,T~' | 
den.  an  Irish  olantation  acre  of  arable  land,  and  a milch  cow’s  ijrazin!?.  1 weeU.  | 

besides  a sufficient  supply  of  tuif-bog  for  fuel,  valued  thus : — £2  2*.  for  cottage  and  garden,  £1  Is.  for  the  acre,  and  £2  2«.  lor  the  cow’s  pasture  and 
turbary;  and  I must  observe  that  they  are  exempted  from  the  county  rates,  which  are  paid  by  their  landlord,  and  he  also  keeps  their  cabins  inrepair. 

Generally  indifferent.  Nearly 
all  have  bedsteads,  but  many 
very  indifferent  bedding. 

Built  with  stone  and  lime; 
some  thatched,  and  some 
slated  ; the  occupants  furnish 
them  as  they  please  j they  are, 
however,  generally  neat  and 
comfortable. 

Generally  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  thatched ; some 
with  two,  others  with  but  one 
apartment;  and  for  the  most 
part  furnished  by  the  occu- 
piers, and,  in  common,  having 
bedsteads. 

The  buildings  are  generally 
stone  or  lime,  and  consist  of 
two  apartments.  In  almost 
all  cases  they  are  supplied 
with  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

There  is  no  duty-labour  j the  The  labourers  and  cottiers  I Some  labourers  give  one  In  most  cases  the  labourers 

rent  is  paid  in  money.  allude  to, hold  their  cabins  and  <3ay’s  work  in  the  week  for  the  and  cottiers  pay  part  of  their 

land  under  their  employers,  rent  of  their  cabin.  rent  in  work,  say  one  or  two 

!inrl  have  frenerallv  constant  days  in  each  week, 

employment,  for  which  they  are  paid  in  cash.  There  is  no  duty-labour  required,  nor  anything  besides  the  rent 
already  stated,  which  they  are  enabled  to  pay  to  their  landlords  out  of  the  wages  they  receive  from  them. 

Not  exactly  known,  but  fre- 
quently two  or  three  small 
families  reside  in  one  cabin. 

In  very  few  instances;  I do 
not  know  of  any. 

There  are  very  few  of  that 
description. 

1 I cannot  exactly  answer  this 
question,  but  am  of  opinion  it 
occurs  in  but  few  instances. 

From  the  decline  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  of  late  years,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  worse. 
There  is  a decrease  in  the 
population  this  year. 

Rather  improved,  certainly 
not  deteriorated.  The  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated  since  the  peace, 
on  the  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  prices  on  the  farmer’s 
produce,  and  consequently  his 
being  unable  to  employ  and 
pay  labourers.  Population  is 
increasing. 

I think,  upon  the  whole,  im- 
proved, both  with  respect  to 
diet  and  clothing.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable  during 
my  time,  namely,  one  year 
and  a half. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  ; two  bene- 
fit societies,  both  prospering; 
principally  tradesmen  who 
contribute  Id.  per  week  each 
member. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

Three.  The  very  poor, 

None. 

No. 

No. 

50  public  houses,  and  6 About  14  houses  of  this  kind.  I believe  about  15  in  all.  There  are  18  public  houses 
wholesale  houses,  many  of  Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre-  No  illicit  distillation.  in  the  union.  Illicit  distilla- 

them  of  the  very  lowest  de-  vail  in  it.  tion  is  unknown  in  the  union. 

scription,  and  present  a great | 

temptation  to  the  working  class,  now  that  spirits  are  so  cheap;  the  number  of  public  houses  (from  the  low  rate  of 
licence,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  they  can  be  obtained)  has  increased  to  such  a frightful  magnitude  that,  if 
the  Legislature  does  not  speedily  apply  some  adequate  restriction  to  the  growing  ev^l,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  community  at  large  will  be  fearfully  endangered.  It  does  not. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Baronies  Antrim,  Upper  and  Lower. 


Skerry  and  Rathcavin. 
Pop.  8,938. 

Antrim  (including  Town). 
Pop.  5,415. 

Ballyeaston  . . Pop,  5,S92. 

Ballyeaston.  . Pop.  5,892. 

Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  p.  m. 

Ueorge  J.  Clark,  Esq.  J.l'. 
F.  Whiltle,  Esq.  .r.p.  and 
Rev.  John  Green. 

Rev.  John  Wright. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Courtney. 

Farmers. 

Those  in  the  country  are 
principally  farmers;  in  the 
town  of  Antrim  they  are  of 
all  classes. 

They  are  farmers. 

Farmeis. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £3,  with- 
out land:  there  is  seldom 
land  let  with  them  in  this 
parish. 

Without  land,  from  £l  lOi. 
to  £2;  and,  with  a small 
garden,  from  £2  to  £3. 

The  average  rent  of  cabins, 
having  a small  garden,  is  £2  : 
any  land  attached  is  let  by  the 
acre. 

£2  lOs. ; and  where,  there  is 
land  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
quantity.  “ 

They  generally  consist  of 
one  apartment,  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  thatched ; some- 
times there  are  two  apart- 
ments, one  for  a kitchen,  the 
other  for  beds.  They  gene- 
rally have  bedsteads  of  wood, 
and  chaff  to  lie  on,  with  blan- 
kets and  some  cover  over  them. 

Principally  of'stoneand  mor- 
tar, and  thatched.  The  greater 
part  are  furnished  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding,  many  of 
which  are  of  a very  poor  de- 
scription; however,  the  in- 
dustrious and  sober  are  pretty 
comfortably  fixed. 

They  are  substantial  build- 
ings of  stone  and  lime  mortar, 
with  a thatched  roof;  they 
are  let  unruriiished.  The 
cottiers  furnish  their  houses 
with  a bedstead  and  a clean 
chaff  bed,  a chest,  a table, 
and  a few  .stools. 

Mostly  thatched,  and  divided 
into  a kitchen  and  sleeping 
apartment,  with  loft.  In  ge- 
neral they  are  poorly  supplied 
with  the  necessary  furniture 
and  bedding. 

They  generally  pay  their  rent 
in  labour,  though  it  is  reck- 
oned in  money;  indeed  it  is 
generally  for  sake  of  their  la- 
bour that  the  cabins  are  built. 

Labourers  or  cottiers  gene- 
rally hold  their  cabins  and 
land  at  a stipulated  money 
rent.  It  is  not  usual  to  re- 
quire duty-labour ; however, 
should  any  be  performed,  it  is 

Rent  paid  in  money  is  the 
usual  condition  ; I have  heard 
of  a cabin  rented  for  one  day’s 
work  each  week.  There  is  no 
such  imposition  as  duty-days, 
allowed  in  the  rent. 

The  only  condition  is  rent, 
except  when  attached  to  fac- 
tories. Duty-labour  is  very 

In  no  instance,  unless  where 
a newly  married  couple  may, 
for  a few  years,  reside  with 
their  parents. 

In  the  town  of  Antrim  this 
is  very  common,  but  not  so 
in  the  country. 

In  22  instances. 

23. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is, 
I think,  as  good  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  peace  ; but  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor  is  increased 
by  farmers  who  are  broken 
down  with  high  rents.  The 
population  is  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

It  has  deteriorated  consi- 
derably, owing  to  the  general 
depression  in  trade,  particu- 
larly the  cotton  and  linen 
trade.  The  population  has 
rather  increased. 

Their  comforts  are  abridged 
since  the  peace;  this  change 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  failure 
that  the  linen  trade  has  suf- 
fered in  all  its  departments; 
the  labourer’s  wife  and  daugh- 
ters are  rendered  less  profit- 
able to  the  interests  of  their 
family. 

Much  deteriorated,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  pigs,  farming  pro- 
duce, and  linen. 

It  has  been  always  remark- 
ably peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

_ None ; we  established  a sav- 
ings’ bank  many  years  ago, 
but  it  existed  only  for  two 
years;  many  of  the  parishion- 
ers, however,  make  deposits 
in  the  Belfast  Savings’  Bank. 

A branch  savings’  bank  was 
established  about  three  years 
ago,  in  connexion  with  the  Bel- 

None. 

None. 

last  Savings’  Bank  ; but  it  is  not  limited  to  depositors  residing  within  the  parish  merely.  It 
may  be  considered  in  a prosperous  condition,  the  amount  deposited,  since  its  formation  to  the 
present  time,  being  i£l,807  18^.  8«/.,  exclusive  of  interest ; the  depositors  are  all  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  chiefly  farmers,  tradespeople,  and  servants : it  is  managed  gratuitously,  and 
the  expense  of  providing  books,  &c.,  on  its  establishment,  was  defrayed  by  subscription. 

None;  nor  do  I believe  that 
the  parishioners  have  any 
thing  to  d,o  with  pawnbrokers. 

There  are  two;  their  deal- 
ings are  chiefly  with  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom  they  afford  I 
great  facilities  for  indulging  in 

None. 

drunkenness,  and  all  other  sorts 

' None, 
of  vice. 

13.  There  is  no  private  dis- 
tillation, 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

. 

There  are  nine  houses  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  is  not  preva- 
lent in  this  parish. 

Nine;  but  in  the  village  ad- 
joining this  parish  there  are 
nearly  double  that  number. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Barony  Antrim  Upper. 


Ballyeaston  . . Pop.  5,892. 

Donegore  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  4,381. 

Grange  of  Doagh  . Pop. . 

Grange  of  Nalteen  . Pop.  1J09. 

H.  Raphael,  Esq. 

James  Owens,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Heron. 

Thomas  B.  Adair,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Generally  farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

Farmers. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

From  £l  lOy.  to  £3;  when 
the  latter  price  is  charg-ed  there 
is  usually  a small  garden  at- 
tached. 

From£l  lOi.  to  £2. 

From  £l  to  £i. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  with  a 
small  garden,  varies  fi'om  £{ 
to  £2. 

Always  built  with  stone  and 
lime,  and  generally  thatched 
with  straw  ; only  a very  few 
are  slated.  Furniture  generally 
consists  of  a chest,  table,  a 
single  short-posted  bedstead, 
and  two  or  three  stools ; their 
bedding  cannot,  by  any  means, 
be  called  comfortable. 

They  are  built  of  whin- 
stone,  thatched.  The  bedding 
dry,  but  scanty. 

One  story;  stone  and  lime  ; 
sometimes  slated,  but  gene- 
rally thatched. 

They  are  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  aud  thatched  ; but  some 
of  them  are  but  poor.  They 
have  generally  wooden  bed- 
steads, and  beds  made  of 
coarse  linen,  stuffed  with  oaten 
chaff,  which  they  change  once 
a-year. 

Upon  no  condition  exclusive 
of  rent.  Duty-labour  is  un- 
Icnown  in  this  parish. 

i 

! 

On  no  condition  but  rent, 
duty-work  not  being  custom- 
ary in  this  neighbourhood. 
gives  them  ground  for  their  j 
manure,  as  some  of  them  keej 
they  scrape  the  roads,  and  malt 

They  are  generally  required 
to  work  for  their  landlord 
when  he  wants  them  ; and  he 
jotatoes,  which  they  contrive  to 
3 a cow,  all  of  them  a pig,  and 
,e  a compost  with  their  ashes,  &c. 

In  23  instances  I find  more  : 
than  one  family  residing  in  the 
same  cabin. 

In  very  few. 

Scarcely  any. 

I know  of  none. 

My  knowledge  of  this  parish 
does  not  extend  so  far  back  as 
1815;  but  I have  been  told 
that  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  deteriorated  since 
that  time,  and  that  they  are 
neither  so  well  fed  nor  clothed 
now  as  they  were  then.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

It  continues  pretty  much  the 
same.  The  population  rather 
increasing,  I should  think. 

Stationary.  ; 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  rather  better 
at  present  than  it  was  during 
the  war  ; good  labourers  can 
get  constant  employment,  and 
the  rate  of  wages  is  somewhat 
lower  now  than  it  was  tlieii : 
the  price  of  food  and  clothing 
is  still  lower  in  proportion. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Uniformly  peaceable. 

This  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood have  been  perfectly 
peaceable. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks 
nor  benefit  societies  iu  this 
parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  nine  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  [has  not  pre- 
vailed here  for  12  years  past, 
which  is  the  length  of  time  to 
which  my  knowledge  of  the 
parish  extends. 

13.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Six  or  seven.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation,  nor  ever  has 
been  that  I have  heard  of. 
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1.  Broadislancl  and  Maglieramorne 
Pop. . 

1.  Carninoney,  Ballylinney,  and 
Ballymartin  . Pop.  8,556. 

Carnmoney  . . Pop.  5,423. 

Glynn  . . Pop.  1,068. 

Rev.  John  Stuart,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Samuel  Smylhe. 

John  Rowan,  Esq.  j.  p.* 

Rev.  John  Dohbs. 

The  bead  landlords  princi- 
i pally. 

Small  farmers  and  cotton 
manui'acturers. 

Of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes. 

No  under-tenants. 

£2  without  land. 

1 

1 

P’rom£l  li.  to£2  2s. 

About  £4  without  land. 

In  Broadisland  the  cabins 
j are  wretched  buildings;  in 
Magheramonie  tliey  are  built 
\ mostly  in  the  English  fashion, 
and  are  comfortable. 

There  are  many  of  them 
very  indifferent,  and  badly 
furnished. 

Tolerable  good  houses,  and 
tolerably  furnished  with  bed- 
steads, &c. 

1 No  duty-labour. 

1 

1 

I believe  mostly  for  rent 
alone. 

None,  in  general. 

Thei'e  are  very  few  persons 
of  this  description  in  the  pa- 
rish ; but  when  cabins  are  let 
the  rent  is  paid  in  money. 

1 I know  of  none. 

Unknown. 

Can’t  say. 

Nearly  stationary;  condition 
of  some  deteriorated.  Increas- 
ing. 

' They  appear  to  me  station- 
ary. The  population  has  in- 
creased. 

Wages  have  not  fallen  in  the 
proportion  of  provisions.  In- 
creasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
people  is  improving  very 
much,  from  the  great  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  pro- 
prietors to  tenants  who  will 
improve  their  lands.  The 
population  is  also  increasing 
very  much. 

Peaceable. 

No. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

None. 

I think  several  persons  in 
the  parish  have  money  lodged 
in  the  savings’  bank  in  Bel- 
fast, blit  there  is  none  in  the 
parish. 

None,  but  one  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  ofBelfast,  which 
is  resorted  to. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Jn  Broadisland  five,  in  Ma- 
gheramorne  none.  Illicit  dis- 
«haiion  does  not  prevail. 

I presume  at  least  30;  but 
no  illicit  distillation. 

Can’t  say  the  number,  but  it 
is  excessive.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation. 

None. 

• Obse 

wd  ^rto  neighbourhood  of  my  o»n  residence,  iu  a manufacturing  district  close  to  the  sea  and  to  Belfast, 

2LL 
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Glynn  . . Pop.  1,668. 

Island  Magee  . . Pop.  2,610. 

Inver  . . Pop.  953. 

Templepatrick,  Ballymartin, 
and  Mullusk.  Pop,  5,704, 

Randal  W.  Johnston,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Campbell. 

■ John  M.  Casemenf,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  p.  m, 

The  cottagers  hold  under 
John  Irvin,  Esq.,  and  Ran- 
dal W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.  p., 
who  hold  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
rish under  Lord  Viscount 
Dungannon,  the  immediate 
lessee  under  the  Bishop,  with  toi 

Farmers. 

Substantia!  farmers. 

Farmers  of  the  first  class. 

h'ei  ffwoit'ei clause  of  renewal. 

From  £3  to £4,  with  garden, 
and  one  rood  to  half  an  acre 
of  ground  attached,  Irish 
measure. 

Rent  for  a cabin,  without 
land,  about  £l  5s.  or  £l  lO-?.; 

, when  a garden  is  altaclied  it 
is  considerably  higher. 

Cabins  with  gardens,  from 
£2  to  £S ; without  gardens, 
from  £l  to  £1  10^. 

‘With  a garden,  £2  j witliout 
a garden,  £l  10s. 

Stone  and  lime,  generally 
thatched,  I know  of  no  iu- 
slaiice  that  cottages  have  not 
bedsteads  and  bedding. 

The  cabins  are  tolerable. 
They  are  generally  supplied 
with  bedsteads ; beddingvery 
indilferent. 

Stone  and  lime,  roofed  with 
timber,  and  thatched.  They 
have  necessary  furniture  and 
bedsteads,  and  in  general 
comfortable  bedding. 

Cabins  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  straw  - thatched  roof, 
Chiefly  furnished,  with  bed- 
steads ; bedding  not  good. 

No  condition  but  an  annual 
rent. 

None,  nor  is  it  usual  to  re- 
quire duty-labour. 

There  is  always  a fixed  rent 
mentioned,  part  of  which,  in 
some  places,  is  paid  in  labour, 

Very  few  : some  long  cabins 
have  one  common  entry  or 
passage,  from  which  there  are 
doors  into  each  end,  which  is 
occupied  separately  and  in- 
dependently. 

Scarcely  an  instance. 

None. 

More  families  than  one  are 
seldom  found  in  one  cabin  in 
this  parish. 

Much  worse,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  trade,  and  the  salt- 
works having  closed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  in  the 
Revenue  Laws,  which  has  less- 
ened the  demand  for  labour- 
ers. The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Their  condition  is  deterio- 
rated, because  the  farmers  are 
not  so  able  to  assist  them ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the 
price  of  linen  yarn  is  so  low. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

I think  the  general  condition 
is  improved,  inasmuch  as  pro- 
visions having  been  low  for 
three  years  past,  the  labouring 
classes  have  the  means  of  liv- 
ing much  better  than  during 
the  war,  when  provisions  were 
generally  very  high.  Popu- 
lation on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
seems  to  be  stationary.  The 
population  of  the  parish  is  on 
the  increase. 

Very  quiet. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  peace- 
able. 

None. 

None. 

Tiiere  is  a benefit  societ)', 
but  no  savings’  bank. 

No  savings’  bank  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

One  public  house.  No  il- 
licit distillation  that  I am 
aware  of. 

13  public  houses  ; they  are 
the  curse  of  the  land  ; by  fre- 
quenting them  many  are 
bringing  themselves  and  their 
families  fo  beggary.  No  il- 
licit distillation. 

Three.  No  illicit  distillation. 

About  20.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation known  in  this  pa- 
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Temnlepatrick,  Ballymarlin,  and 
Jilullusk  . Pop.  5,704. 

Belfast . . Pop.  60,S19. 

Derryaghy  . . Pop.  5,325. 

Derryaghy. . . Pop.  5,325. 

[Rev.  Charles  Carson,  p.m. 

William  Clarke,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  hPCann,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Savage  Ball. 

Farmers  of  the  first  class. 

Middle  class  in  general. 

Generally  farmers,  except 
those  under  the  chief  land- 
lord. 

Farmers. 

With  a garden,  £2 ; without 
a garden,  £1  lOi. 

Varies  very  much. 

Cabins  without  land  let  at 
£l  a-year;  and  with  land  at 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s. 

Cabins  in  general  have  gar- 
dens attached  to  them  : the 
usual  rate  is  from  £2  10s.  to 
£3  per  annum. 

Cabins  built  mostly  of  stone 
and  lime,  thatched  with  straw. 
Furnished  with  bedsteads ; 
bedding  not  good  generally. 

Cannot  tell. 

The  cabins  are  about  six  feet 
high  inside  walls,  with  earthen 
floors  and  thatched  roofs.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads,  straw  or 
chaff  beds,  sheet,  with  blan- 
kets, and  coverlet  of  some 
kind. 

Nearly  all  stone  and  lime, 
with  thatched  roofs ; furniture 
very  plain  and  neat.  Bedding 
in  general  comfortable. 

There  is  always  a fixed  rent 
mentioned,  part  of  which  is 
often  paid  in  labour;  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  rent 
so  paid. 

This  does  not  prevail  here. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  otlier 
condition  than  the  rent,  as 
duty-labour  is  not  usual. 

Upon  no  other  conditions. 
No  duty-labour  required. 

This  seldom  occurs. 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
in  many  eases. 

I am  not  aware  oi‘  two  or 
more  families  residing  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  same 
house. 

There  are  very  few  instances 
of  it. 

The  condition  of  tlie  poor 
may  be  stationary.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  on  the 
iucrease. 

Not  improved.  Increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  for  some  years 
after  1815,  was  much  de- 
teriorated ; it  afterwards  be- 
came improved,  and  at  pre- 
sent, and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  rather  stationary. 
The  population  is  gradually 
increasing. 

Very  little  change  has  taken 
place  in  their  general  con- 
dition ; if  their  circumstances 
be  worse  in  one  way,  they  are 
better  in  another.  Popula- 
tion increasing. 

Peaceable. 

Pretty  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  in  a 
peaceable  state  during  the  pe- 
riod referred  to. 

Very  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the 
parish. 

Savings’  bank  in  Belfast  on  a 
large  scale ; servants,  trades- 
men, and  working  people  in 
factories,  chief  contributors. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks 
nor  benefit  societies. 

None. 

None. 

41  in  Belfast : the  lower 
order  in  general. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

None. 

20  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  docs  not  prevail. 

I am  informed  about  600. 
Very  few. 

There  are  about  14  public 
houses  in  the  parish  ; and 
illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail. 

18  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 
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Lambeg  . . Pop.  1,819. 

Templepatrick  . . Pop.  4,217 

Ballintoy  . . Pop.  4,882. 

Culfeightrin  . , Pop.  5,012 

Rev.  John  Bradskaio. 

Rev.  A.  Macartneij, 

Rev.  Robert  Trail. 

j Rev.  Charles  Hill. 

Principally  farmers. 

Almost  always  farmers. 

Generally  the  adjoining  land- 
holders. 

The  second-class  farmers. 

T.he  rent,  without  a garden, 
is  about  £l  1^.  per  year; 
with  a garden,  about  £3  per 
year. 

Varies  from  £l  lOs.  to 
£3  3s.  per  annum, 

Cabins,  without  land,  set 
from  15j.  to  £]  10^.  per 
annum ; when  an  acre  of 
land  is  attached  £2  ICd.  or 
£3  might  be  demanded. 

Without  land,  from  £l  iT 
£l  IOj. 

I consider  the  cabins  to  be 
very  wretched,  but  they  are 
vastly  superior  to  others  I 
have  seen  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  They  are,  however, 
generally  supplied  with  bed-  I 
steads,  and  tolerably  comfort- 
able bedding. 

Almost  all  stone  and  lime. 
Very  few  without  bedsteads; 
at  least  one  table,  stool,  chalT 
beds,  blankets,  and  sheets. 

Cabins  in  general  are  badly 
built  and  badly  furnished  ; no 
species  of  furniture  is  sup- 
plied by  the  person  who  sets 
the  house. 

Very  uncomfortable. 

The  cabin.s  are  held  at  a 
rent  only,  without  any  kind  of 
duty-labour. 

In  every  case  within  my  ob- 
servation the  rent  is  agreed 
for  unconditionally,  and  the 
labour  performed  afterwards 
goes  as  a set-off  against  the 
rent. 

Cabins  in  this  parish  are  fre- 
quently let  for  a day’s  work 
in  the  week,  and  sometimes 
for  three  days  in  the  fortnight. 

No  dufy-labour  usual. 

None. 

This  is  a thing  so  rare,  that 
it  may  be  said  not  to  exist. 

There  may  be  from  10  to  12 
families  who  share  their  ca- 
bins with  a poor  neighbour. 

20. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 

loboarer  Im  l)con  mueli  tlic  samo  for  a , 
loug  ppi-iol  of  years.  The  weavers,  of  i 
-■lioni  there  arc  about  70  in  the  parish,  are  t 
o«  very  depressed  stale;  it  is  singular  s 
•hat  tlic  latter  class,  though  they  do  not  s 
tarn  5s.  per  Meek,  working  15  or  16  hours  — 
roc  dav.tievor  think  of  removing  into  any  ot 
amiUes  in  the  same  trade.  The  farmers  wlio ; 
date  than  tliey  were  during  and  Ihr  some  time 
mlircly  cah.vustod,  and  their  diet  now  is  not  < 
he  common  labourer;  their  rents,  in  proiiorti 
hnn  tlicy  were  formerly;  and  yeti  may  mak 
iiese  Ih.at  I did  witli  respect  to  the  weavers— t 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
uueh  the  aimo  -is  it  was  in  1815.  The 

;™S:' 

fvc^prhit'w 

her  trade,  but  are  even  rearing  up  their 

: aRer  the  war.  Tlieir  money  capital'is 
>f  a mucli  bettor  description  than  lhat  of 
on  to  tile  value  of  money,  are  far  higher 
e a similar  observation  with  respect  to  ‘ 

hat  It  IS  smgiiUr.  Ih.vt  if  anv  of  them  desire! 

h.oce  Ihe  jea,  1S16  the  I LiUle  or  no  diSerence.  I„- 

lower  class  have  become  more  indi-  , nnn  -in 

cent:  urior  to  that  the  Rt^pia  me-  1 Creased  900  in  10  years, 
nufactuie  was  flourishing : a woman  could  then  earn  from  5«,  to  6s.  pet 
iveelc,  whereas  the  same  industry  would  not  now  moke  more  than  Grf. ; 
rents  wore  then  raised,  but  barley  (on  which  the  farmer  chiefly  depeuds 
for  payment  of  his  rent)  was  19s,  per  cwt.:  it  is  now  reduced  to  6s.,  and 
ill  other  agricultural  produce  low  in  proportion ; but  Ihe  landlord  has  not 
reduced  his  rent;  of  course  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  hire  labourers; 
when  necessitated  to  do  so  the  labourer  must  accept  of  such  terms  as  may 
offer.  Thu  population  at  Easter,  1815,  was  4,212 ^ at  last  Easter  4 Ifil. 

Perlecily  peaceable. 

It  has  been  particularly 
peaceable,  and  I have  never 
had  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
recovery  of  my  tithes,  nor  do 
I think  I have  put  the  parish 
to  2Qs.  of  costs  during  21  years. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

The  parishioners  who  depo.sit 
money  lodge  it  in  the  Belfast 
savings’  bank. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  iti 
the  jiarisli,  but  there  is  one 
.‘uiOicieniiy  convenient  and 
prosperous. 

No. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

■ There  are  none. 

No. 

There  are  .“ix  public  houses 
ill  the  pari'h  — much  too 
great  a mimbi  r. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
queslion;  public  houses  are, 
however,  not  numerou.s,  and 
only  exist  alotiij  the  great  lines 
of  road  to  Belfast.  Illicit 
distillaiion  does  not  prevail;  I 
never  heard  of  an  instance  of 
it. 

There  are  six  licensed  public 
houses  in  the  parish.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  illicit  distilla- 
tion in  this  neighbourhood. 

Four.  A few  cases  occur, 
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Culfeighti'i"  . . Pop.  5,012. 

Ramoan  . , Pop.  4,739. 

Ramoan  . . Pop.  4,739. 

Ramoan  . , Pop.  4,739. 

Rev.  Luke  Walsh,  p.  p. 

Charles  M‘Gildowney,-E.sc]^.i.  v 

. Rev.  Charles  Hehdrea,  ?.  p. 

John  O’ Neale,  Esq.  j.  p. 

First  and  second  class 
farmers. 

Generally  they  are  middle- 
men or  agents. 

P’armers. 

With  from  8 to  !0  perches 
of  land,  at  from  £l  15s.  to 
£2  each  ; without  land,  from 
£1  to  £1  5s. 

Cabins  with  a garden  are 
from  £l  lOi.  to  £2;  and, 
without  garden,  from  £l  to 
£l  10s. 

From  5s.  to  £2,  in  both 
ways. 

£l  to  £2;  the  latter  price 
where  a garden  is  attached 
from  a rood  upwards. 

Generally  poor  hovels, 
wretchedly  furnished.  Some 
few  have  bedsteads,  and  all 
cneomfortable  bedding. 

Built  of  stone  and  lime,  co- 
vered with  thatch  of  straw; 
some  with  only  one  apart- 
ment, and  some  with  two. 

Slone  and  lime.  Of  moth- 
eaten  steads  and  uncomfort- 
able bedding. 

Stone  and  lime,  thatched. 
The  occupiers  generally  con- 
trive to  have  comfortable  beds.  . 

Labourers  and  cottiers,  in 
many  instances,  give  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

Besides  the  rent,  sometimes 
have  to  pay  duty-labour. 

Duty-labour  is  lequired  in  a 
great  many  instances. 

Sometime.s,  instead  of  rent, 
the  landlord  is  paid  in  labour ; 
but  no  duty-work. 

Ill  about  20  instances. 

In  some  instances  there  are 
two  or  more  families  under 
the  same  roof,  hut  have  sepa- 
rate apartments. 

1 know  of  none. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  greatly  de- 
teriorated since  the  peace  in 
1815,  as  regards  their  food 
and  clothing  and  general 
comforts;  and  this  I ascribe 
to  rack-rents,  tithes,  ab- 
senteeism, want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  almost  extinc- 
tion of  the  linen  trade. 

Preity  stationary. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  in  ISloin  every  respect. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

I think  the  state  of  the  poor 
improved  ; and  the  population 
increasing. 

The  parish  has  been  perfectly 
tranquil. 

Very  peaceable. 

My  parish  has  been  peace- 
able. 

Not  at  all  disturbed. 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

Nothing  of  this  kind. 

None. 

None  whatsoever. 

None. 

Six  public  houses. 

About  30  public  houses;  and 
occasionally  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  about  10  or  12. 
Illicit  distillation  does  prevail 
in  a certain  district. 

22  licensed  houses,  all  in  the 
village  of  Ballycastle  but  one. 
Very  little  illicit  distillation. 
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Ratiilin  . . Pop.  1,040. 

Ralhlin  . . Pop.  1,040. 

Ballyrasliane  . . Pop.  1,214. 

Ballyrasliane  . . Pop.  1,214_ 

Rev.  Michael  Murray,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Gage. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cupples. 

Rev.  James  Moyne. 

The  farmers  set  cabins,  &c. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Cabins  set  for  £l. 

From  £1  lOi.  to  £2  lOy., 
with  about  half  a rood  for  a 
yard  or  garden. 

Without  land,  £1  lOy.;  with 
half  a rood  of  garden,  £2  lOj. 

The  cabins,  I think,  did  not 
cost  more  than  £l  to  build 
them,  therefore  of  the  worst 
description.  Bedding  equally 

Built  oflime  and  stone  gene- 
r.slly,  and  thatched ; about  6 
feet  in  the  side-wall,  contain- 
ing a room  and  kitchen  12 
feet  by  15 ; tolerably  well  fur- 
nished in  general,  according 
to  their  circumstances.  Bed- 
steads, chaff  or  straw  beds, 
with  blankets  and  quilts. 

Cabins  built  of  stone  and 
lime  generally;  tliatched; 
about  6 feet  in  the  side-wall, 
containing  a room  and  kitchen 
12  feet  by  15;  with  bedsteads, 
chaff  and  straw  beds,  willi 
blankets  and  quilts. 

There  is  scarcely  any  land 
set  with  cabins,  &e. 

No  conditions.  Duty-labour 
is  seldom  required. 

No  conditions.  Duty-labour 
seldom  required. 

There  are  some  of  this  de- 
scription, hut  who  are  not  of 
the  most  distressed. 

I do  not  think  more  than 
four  or  five  instances. 

Near  20  instances.  I believe, 
of  persons  living  in  this  way. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  much  worse  now 
than  during  that  period. 

I think  their  condition  is 
improved. 

As  a large  majority  are 
weavers,  the  decline  of  the 
linen  trade  has  materially  in- 
jured their  circumstances.  Po- 
pulation on  the  increase. 

Increase  of  population:  de- 
crease or  failure  of  linen  trade, 
which  is  felt  by  all  classes, 
but  especially  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

This  place  has  been  peace- 
able, not  only  during  that 
period,  but  during  recollec- 
tion. 

Remarkably  quiet  and  peace- 
able. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  here. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  here. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

There  is  only  one  public 
house  in  this  parish.  No 
illicit  dislillution  here. 

One.  No. 

Only  one  licensed  that  I 
know  of.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  it. 

Temperance  very  much  pre- 
vails; there  isonlyonelicensed 
house  in  the  parish.  IllW 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 
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jjilly  . . Pop.  6,S69. 

Billy  . . Pop.  6,869. 

Derrykeighan  . Pop.  3,666. 

Derrykeighan  . Pop.  3,666. 

Rev.  Hamill,  p.  m.* 

Rev.  Thomas  Bell. 

Rev.  F,  Dobbs. 

Rev.  Joseph  Beilis,  v.  M. 

Generally  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farming  classes  generally. 

Tlie  landlords  of  cabins  are 
the  farmers,  unless  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Derrick,  where  they 
are  held  immediately  from  the 
lord  of  the  soil. 

li'rotn  £1  Id-  to  £2  2s.  an- 
nually- 

£3  per  year,  with  land  ; £2 
without  land. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
£2  ; with  land,  according  to 
the  quantity,  from  20^.  to  30s. 
per  acre. 

Cabins  are  usually  set  with  a 
small  garden,  say  as  much  as 
may  be  planted  with  abushel  of 
seed  potatoes,  at  from  £l  10^. 
to  £3,  according  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  house,  and  si- 
tuation in  the  neighbourhood. 

They  are  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  ihatcliecl  will)  straw  : 
sometimes  there  is  only  one 
apartment  in  the  cabin,  aud 
sometimes  there  are  two  apart- 
ments. with  very  little  furni- 
ture. Usually  a bedstead,  but 
very  seldom  comloj  table  bed- 
ding. 

Six  (eet  high,  and  24  feel  in 
length.  Not  supplied  with 
beds  or  bedsteads. 

Some  good,  but  the  greater 
number  bad,  and  badly  fur- 
nished. Generally  bedsteads 
and  bedding. 

Cabins  are  built  of  stone, 
and  thatched,  unless  in  Der- 
rick, where  they  are  covered . 
with  slate,  having  a second 
apartment,  furnished  with  a 
table,  a chair  or  two,  bed- 
stead, and  bedding.  This  is 
the  state  of  cabins  in  the  pa- 
rish, w'ith  few  exceptions. 

Jiabourers  generally  hold 
their  cabins  from  year  to  yeai-. 
Sometimes  duty-labour  is 
taken  for  rent. 

1 Very  often  rent  is  paid  in 
duty-labour. 

Duty-labour  is  common  in 
lien  of  rent. 

piers  labour  with  the  proprh 
three  days  in  two  weeks,  or  a 
harvest  or  spring.  Usually,  he 
annua!  rent,  in  addition  to  wl 

Cabins  are  sometimes  held  on 
the  condition  that  the  oecu- 
:tors  one  day  in  the  week,  or 
certain  number  of  weeks  in  the 
iwever,  they  are  set  at  a specified 
lich  no  duty-labour  is  required. 

In  31  instances. 

Ko  instance  of  two  families 

In  very  few  instances. 

There  are  upwards  of  50 
houses  inhabited  by  two, and, 
in  a few  cases,  more  families : 
some  of  these,  however,  are 
farmers,  and  the  families  of 
their  sons  or  daughters. 

I think  tlie  slate  of  the  poor 
is  delei'ioraled  since  1815, 
owing  principally  to  a dete- 
lioraliiin  in  the  state  oftiatie, 
es|)t'ciallv  of  ihe  produce  of 
land-  The  population  of  the 
parish  is  increasing. 

Condition  of  the  poor  much 
wur.se  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
Poiiulatiou  increasimr. 

Very  iillle  change.  Popula- 
tion increasing.  Seven  manu- 
factures injured. 

When  the  shock  experienced 
by  the  sudden  change  in  1815, 
which  produced  siicli  effects- 

on  all  classes,  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  the  condition  of  the  poor  seemed  stationary 
for  a time  : bnt  from  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  which  the  necessity  of  additional 
exertions,  and  more  extended  operations,  has  imposed  on  the  farmer,  and  the  stimulus 
lately  exp’erienced  by  the  linen  trade,  I think  the  condition  of  labourers  and  mechanics 
at  present  improving;  while,  from  the  same  causes,  the  last  excepted,  that  of  the 
farmers  is  deteriorating.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  which  are  building  every 
\eur  indicate  an  increase  of  population. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

The  parish  has  alwaj-s  been 
perfectly  peaceable.  Party  spi- 
rit and  political  agitation  are 
unknown. 

There  is  a saving.s’  bank  in 
Bushmills;  the  contributors, 
however,  are  geiierallv  per- 
sons who  can  deposit  £10  or 
£20  at  one  time. 

One  savings’  bank,  in  Bush- 
mills, assisted  by  the  genlle- 
men  about  llie  neighbourhood. 

None. 

There  is  no  such  bank  or  so- 
ciety. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

I Ihink  there  are  (pilte  too 

»rny  imbiic  li  -iises  i,i  Ihr  p.iriali  tliousU 

vatoTtll*'- 

20  in  number.  No  private 
diMiilation. 

consequence  of  a revenue 
hocirtiood  : very  much  prai 

15  licensed.  I believe  no 
ill.cit  distillation  at  present,  in 
officer  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
:-li-ed  last  year. 

Illicit  dislillalion  did  some 

iitcd— wflute  rio's  [iftppliiiiHy  noair.  iind  ml: 
wl.icli  BucIi  vlacs  ..U:.iu,  by  i.roc.iriiiB  ii  li 
ly  no  boiler,  uiid  from  lliia  c.rctunsiuiici 


* The  f„Uc.wlii  iuiswer.-i  r.fer  to  th.e  w!v  leiif  the  ohi  parish  of  Billy : lately,  himener,  a Bcnall  section  of  it  has  been  atfacheil  to  the  new  pariah  of 
JHi.evet,ck,  u hich  is  tunned  panly  of  t.;e  j an  h uf  Billy,  aud  paitly  of  Baliintury  parish. 
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Dunluce  . . Pop.  3,606. 

Dunnorrick  . , Pop. . 

Ballymoiiey  . . Pop.  11,579. 

Ballj  money,  Kilrauts,  Ardmoy 
Deiryksighan,  and  Billy,  ’ 
Pop.  . 

Rev.  James  Morewood. 

Rev.  James  O'Hare. 

1 Rev.  William  Greene. 

Rev.  William  Munniss,  p.  jj. 

Gentlemen  of  property  and 
respectable  farmers. 

Farmers:  the  head  landlords 
never. 

In  general,  I should  sup- 
pose, of  the  middle  class. 

They  are  mostly  farmers. 

A tolerably  "ood  cabin,  with 
a small  garden,  may  be  got 
for  £2  a vear ; without  a gar- 
den, for  £1  or  £1  lOi. 

One  room  and  a very  small 
garden,  £l  Is. 

Cabins  without  land  bring 
very  little  rent,  and  in  the 
other  case  the.  rent  must  de- 
pend on  the  land  attached  to 
the  cabin. 

Cabins  are  usually  let  here, 
with  a small  garden,  at  about 
£2. 

They  are  very  various.  They 
have  all  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding, the  property  of  the  occu- 
pying tenant. 

Cabins  all  bad  : the  tenant 
supplies  himself  with  furni- 
ture, which  is  generally  very 
bud. 

Mostly  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
or  clay  and  straw;  in  most 
cases  they  appear  rather  com- 
fortable. 

Mostly  stone  and  lime,  with 
thatched  roofs : they  are  not 
well  furnished  generally,  as 
they  are  not  able  to  provide 
things  comfortable. 

Duty-labour  is  scarcely  known 
ill  this  parish. 

Mostly  rent  for  cabins  is  paid 
in  labour;  one  day  intheweek 
the  average  of  a small  house. 

Thislcannotanswer;  though 
I don’t  think  duty-labour  is 
ever  taken  as  rent. 

They  hold  them  by  the  year. 
Duty-labour  is  not  common; 
I have  known  some  who  gave 
one  day  each  week  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

In  no  instance  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

No  instance,  except  when  a 
strolling  family  may  be  lodged, 
out  of  charity,  for  a short  time. 

Not  very  many ; in  some  few 
instances  there  may  be,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  usual. 

1 know  of  no  instance. 

I don’t  know  what  it  was  in 
1815  ; but  since  my  know- 
ledge of  this  parish,  which 
commenced  in  November, 
1826,  I know  of  no  more  im- 
proving country.  The  popu- 
lation is  moderately  increasing. 

Condition  of  poorer  classes 
rather  improved,  particularly 
in  clothing.  No  visible 

change  in  numbers. 

Having  been  only  five  years 
in  the  parish,  I am  not  enabled 
to  draw  a line  of  observation  ; 
but  I consider  the  lower  class 
of  society  and  the  poor  in  ge- 
neral in  this  parish  very  com- 
fortable, compared  with  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

I should  think  the  poorer 
classes  are  improving;  they 
seem  to  be  better  clad,  and  to 
have  more  regard  to  comfort, 
The  population  is  certainly 
increasing. 

Remarkably  peaceable  and 
industrious. 

Parish  always  peaceable. 

By  110  means  disturbed  since 
I came  to  it;  we  are  so  Pro- 
testant. 

Always  peaceable. 

Yes;  it  is  very  prosperous ; 
-the  persons  who  deposit  mo- 
ney in  it  are  farmers,  small 
shopkeepers,  servants,  and 
labourers. 

None. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None. 

17,  I think.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation of  which  I know. 

There  are  four  public  houses 
in  this  parish.  During  win- 
ter and  spring  illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails. 

This  can  best  be  answered  by 
the  local  magistracy. 

There  are  no  public-house 
keepers  in  my  congregation, 
but  they  are  more  than  ten 
times  too  numerous  in  this 
district;  they  are  the  ruin  of 
the  country.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 
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Ballymoney  . . Pop.  11,579. 

Ballymoney  . . Pop.  11,579. 

Ballymoney  . . Pop.  11,579. 

Ballymoney  . . Pop.  11,379. 

6.  Hutchinson,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Park,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Robert  Lougkhcad. 

Rev.  Henry  M‘Lavyhlin,  p.  p. 

"*  Most  respectable  people  are 
landlords  of  both. 

Smiill  farmers,  or  niaiuifac- 
turers,  who  rent  cottages  on 
their  tenures  for  cottiers,  la- 
bourers, or  weavers. 

Generally  tradesmen,  or 
farmers. 

Of  the  middle  class  iu  so- 
ciety. 

prom  to  £4  per  year. 

Generally,  without  land,  let 
from  £l  to  £3  rent;  with 
a cow’s  grass,  from  £S  to  £5. 

Cabins  with  a garden  and 

and  a half,  seldom  two  acres, 
from  £3  to  £4  ; with  a bare 
garden,  say  twosqiiare  perches, 
from  £l  lOi.  to  £2. 

From  £2  lOd.  to  £2  5y., 
with  a small  garden;  without 
a garden  £l  10s. 

Furnished  by  the  tenants, 
and  many  have  bedsteads. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
Slone,  brick,  lime,  and  sand; 
they  areahvays  let  unfurnished. 
The  cottier  provides  his  own 
bed  and  heddirigj  sometimes 
these  are  not  very  comforlable. 

Sometimes  they  consist  but  of 
one  apartment,  which  serves 
as  a kitchen,  pigstye,  and  bed- 
room; sometimes  there  is  a 
middle  wall  dividing  it  into  a 
room  and  kitchen.  The  bed  is 

Of  stone  and  lime,  for  the 
most  part;  a few  are  brick: 
they  are  badly  furnished. 
They  have  generally  one  and 
sometimes  two  short-posted 
bedsteads : they  have  chaff 

beds  and  a scanty  covering 
of  blankets. 

not  iMitrequenily  a quantity  of  straw  shook  down  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  with  a single 
blanket,  a coarse  quilt,  and  their  wearing  clothes  thrown  over  them  in  winter ; if  a 
bedstead,  it  is  usually  short-posted,  and  of  the  very  worst  description. 

No  duty-labour  is  taken ; 
but  the  tenants  get  work,  in 
preference  to  others,  for  their 
rents. 

the  cabin  and  the  w 

Sometimes  the  rent  is  paid  al- 
together in  money;  often  one 
day's  labour  in  the  week,  or 
three  days  in  the  two  weeks, 
proportionate  to  the  size  of 
rk  to  be  done  for  the  landlord. 

Not  uulrequently  farmers, 

cottiers’  cubiiii  on  outskirts  ut  llu'ir  fnriiis, 
ulwoys  the  tt'orst  aiul  most  inconvenient 
{laris  oi  them,  wliicii  tile/  ict  to  totioui-ers, 
wiio  engage  to  labour  so  many  days  in  the 
week  lursame  in  lieu  of  cash,  accoiiiiug  as 
Liiey  can  make  u baigaln. 

They  hold  from  year  to  year 
for  a stipulated  rent;  there 
are  no  other  conditions.  No 
duty-days  are  required;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  pay 
their  rent  by  labour. 

I cannot  tell,  but  I believe 
there  are  but  few. 

Not  many  instances. 

Perhaps  not  exceeding  50  in 
the  whole  parish,  as  cabins 
are  made  so  small  that  they 
will  not  accommodate  more 
than  one  family. 

80  instances  where  two  or 
more  reside  in  the  same  cabin. 

I think  the  poor  well  taken 
care  of.  Population  increas- 
ing. 

upon  the  whole,  verv 
selves  are  concerned : 
them  ; during  the  whol 
been  every  year  secretai 
lent  association.  The 

Since  my  acquaintance  with 
this  parish,  in  1816,  I can 
mark  occasional  variations  in 
the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes ; it  is  not,  however, 
ifferent,  so  far  as  they  ihem- 
mucli  is  done  every  year  for 
period  of  my  residence  I have 
y or  treasurer  to  some  benevo- 
opulation  is  increasing. 

Their  general  condition  is 

much  worse  since  1815,  for  up  to  that 
time,  or  during  lire  war,  tiie  lands  rented 
liigli,  yet  there  vverc  good  prices  for  every 
kiud  of  produce,  rfs.,  dotli.  pork,  butter,  &c., 
whicii  enabled  the  poorer  elasses  to  pay 
liivirreuls.clotlictiiemsclvcs,  and  live  com- 
fortahly ; now,  the  liigli  rents  oontimic, 
taxes  are  not  abated,  and  tlie  prices  of  pro- 
(i«ce,  by  wiiicU  ivpts  are  to  be  paid,  do  nut 
amount  to  unc-hnirurwliat  tliey  were  then; 
consequently  double  the  exertion  and  iu* 

to  meet  the  demantis  agsiust  labour;  this  1 
of  poverty  and  wretcheiluess  among  tlic  low 

Deteriorating  will)  respect  to 
the  comforts  of  iifu,suchas  in  their 
Iboil  and  raiment : then  a cottier 
had  his  two  looms  going,  and  his 
wife  .Slid  daughters  spinning — they 
were  truly  comfortable  ; hut  now 
spinniiig  is  done,  and  weaving  is  lit- 
tle better  than  labouring  work.  Tbo 
populalion  is,  in  my  opinion,  ra- 
phliy  increasing. 

Never  disturbed  but  when 
Orange  meetings,  and  other 
meetings  on  festival  days,  take 
place. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Our  parish,  notwithstanding 
all  the  hardships  and  privations 
which  its  poor  had  to  eii- 
cniuiter,  has  ever  been  quiet 
and  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  quite 
peaceable  if  I except  .some 
quarrels  betvveen  the  Orange- 
men (who  always  appear  here 
in  great  numbers)  and  the 
Freemasons. 

There  is  not  any  savings’ 
hank  in  this  parish. 

employment,  or  unde 
deposited,  in  trust,  fro 

A central  savings’  bank,  es- 
tablished two  years  since,  at 
Coleraine,  seven  miles  distant; 
a few  gentlemen  in  this  parish 
managers  of  it;  we  induce 
deposits  from  persons  in  our 
our  influence;  I have  myself 
n £200  to  £300. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank  in 
our  parish,  though  such  an 
eslablishmenl  might  be  very 
usefiil,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  inclination  for  such  an  in- 
stitution on  the  part  of  those 
mainly  Interested  in  it;  hence 
it  has  been  hiiherlo  neglected. 

We  have  no  .savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  parish. 

No. 

I believe  about  50  or  60  in 
Ihm  town  and  parish. 

From  40  to  50  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  at  all  prevail. 

The  iiiiniber  of  houses  where 
spirits  are  retailed,  including 
shebeen  houses  and  those  re- 
gularly licensed,  may  amount 
U)  upwards  of  100. 

51.  Not  at  present;  we 
have  lately  got  Revenue  Po- 
lice convenient,  and  hence 
that  demoralizing  practice  has 
altogether  ceased. 

2 M M 
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Caerneastle  and  Kilwaughler. 
Pop.  4,183. 

Killraughts  . . Pop.  1,837. 

Kilwanghler  . . Pop.  2,016. 

Larne  . . Rop.  3,182. 

Rev.  Ral-ph  Warde. 

Rev.  Thomas  Thompson. 

James  Hunter. 

Rev.  S.  Gwynn. 

Generally  farmers  holding 
from  the  chief  landlord. 

The  farmers  generally. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are, 
with  little  exception,  respect- 
able or  decent  farmers,  who 
occupy  them  with  labourers 
and  their  families. 

They  are  generally  of  a 
middle  class,  holding  under 
the  chief  landlord. 

Of  a small  house  and  garden 
in  Caerneastle  about  £2  2s. ; 
in  Kilwaughter,  without  a 
garden, from  £1  Is.  to  £l  6s. ; 
with  a garden,  from  £l  10s. 
to  £2. 

Cabin  and  garden  £2. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  is  from  £l  Is, 
to  £l  6s.;  and  with  gardens 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  per 
annum. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  (there  are  very 
few  indeed  witli  land  a[. 
lached,)  is  from  £2  2s.  to 
£3  13i.  6rf.  per  annum. 

In  general  low  thatched  ca- 
bins; some  few  slated.  None 
are  supplied  with  comfortable 
bedding  or  good  furniture. 

Not  good  nor  comfortable  : 
they  have  a plentiful  supply  of 
fuel. 

Tlie  cabins  are  generally  one 
story  high,  and  thatched  ; but 
several  of  them  have  slated 
roofs.  The  greater  part  ap- 
pear to  have  bedsteads,  with 
chaff  beds,  and,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  tolerable  bedding  : 
the  fiiniilure  in  some  is  won- 
derfully good,  hut  in  the  greate 

They  are  usually  built  of 
stone  and  lime,  and  thatched; 
they  are  generally  ill  fur- 
nished. Both  bedsteads  and 
bedding  of  a bad  descriptiou, 

r part  little  worth. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour. 

Rent  often  paid  by  labour. 

when  farmers  let  their  cabins 
the  occupiers  are  to  work  for  th 
them,  but  that  is  accounted 
and  if  it  overpays  the  rent  the 

There  is  no  duty-work,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  this  parish ; 
it  is  a general  agreement  that 
eir  landlords  when  they  require 
for  at  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ; 
y are  paid  the  balance. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
dition exclusive  of  rent.  No 
duty-labour  is  exacted  here. 

Very  few  instances. 

There  is  one  instance  of  three 
females  living  in  one  cabin,  who 
board  seiiaraiely ; and  two  separate 
cases  where  two  families  with  cliil- 
dren  are  lesideiit  in  the  same  cabin. 

Without  making  a circuit  of 
domiciliary  visits,  both  in  die  toin 
and  also  in  the  rural  disiricfs  of  ihe 
parish,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  this  query  correctly:  there 
are,  however,  many  such  ; ami  io 
ire  families,  occupy  the  same  house. 

I think  deteriorated  since 
1815,  wages  being  lower,  and 
work  more  difficult  to  be  had  ; 
the  spinning  of  yarn,  by  which 
they  formerly  made  some  pro- 
fit, now  scarcely  producing 
any.  Population  increasing. 

llioiisli  this  <IOLS  dmimisli  llio  pop 

Though  some  branches  of 
industry  have  changed  much  ; 
for  the  worse,  yet,  taking  other 
alterations  into  account,  I 
think  in  general  stationary. 

tt\)Ove  one-tliird  of  tlie  whole  miml)er  c 
ilation  on  the  wliola,  the  agdciiltura!  iiortioa 

With  respect  to  the  labourers 

in  tills  pavisb,  U is  coosi.ieicd  that  tUeir 
na'U'l^l  oriimr'ni* VdlS^thut  part  de- 

.•iSSSH£?5K“S 

comKirUUdi!  situation,  aud  li’iive  belter  liir- 

SSSHSSSSi? 

Deteriorated,  in  consequence 
of  the  decline  of  the  salt  traile,  ocH- 
sinned  by  a change  in  the  lieveniie 
Laws:  there  were  formerly  four  ma- 
nufactories of  salt  in  this  vkiiiiiy; 
when  they  were  abandoned,  the  nu- 
merous l lhotirers  who  had  been  cn- 
gased  in  them  were  thrown  out  of 
i-mjiloyineiM,  and  many  of  them, 
with  their  families,  cast  cu  the 
public.  Population  nearly  sla. 
tiunary. 

Peaceable. 

Alawys  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

rish  or  district;  there  was 
since,  but  from  the  conli 
fancying,  very  foolishly  ai 
nagers  had  some  ulterior  i 
their  wages,  combined  wit 
districts,  by  the  respectable 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  this  pa- 
one  of  the  former  some  years 
•ibutors  of  the  working  class 
5 well  as  unjustly,  that  the  ma- 
/iews  with  respect  to  lowering 
h an  apathy  to  public  matters, 
portion  of  the  community,  led  t 

No  savings’  bunk;  there isa 
benefit  .society  in  a prosperous 
state,  persons  of  all  ranks 
being  contributors  to  its  funds. 

consequent  to  country 
0 its  abandonment. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  parish  or  district. 

None. 

Seven  in  the  union.  1 1 does 
not. 

Only  two.  Illicit  distillation 
little  practised. 

Two.  No  illicit  distillation 
in  this  parish. 

27.  Illicit  distillation  is  iioL 
to  my  knowledge,  piaeiisto 
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Larne  . • Pop.  3,1S2. 

Larne  . . Pop.  3,182. 

Larne  . . Pop.  3,182. 

Layd  . . Pop.  4,055. 

gfiv.  Guo.  M.  Caugheij,  p.  m. 

Henry  Wm.  SlolyneauXi  Esq. 

Rev.  A.  O'Neil,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Fulton. 

Tlie  lantllords  of  cottages  and 
cabins  are  generally  farmer.s 
and  householders. 

Landed  proprietors,  sliop- 
keepers,  farmers,  &c.,  who  let 
them  at  the  highest  possible 
rale,  and  keep  them  in  miser- 
able repair. 

Cabins  without  gardens  are 
let  by  the  week,  at  8d. ; with 
a' small  garden  from  £2  to 
£3  per  annum. 

From  £2  to  £4  sterling  per 
annum,  without  land ; iflaiid 
be  attached  to  them  the  rent 
depends  on  the  quantity  held. 

There  are  some  cabins  let 
by  farmers  at  about  £l  10s. 
per  year. 

Those  cabins  are  small,  ge- 
nerally of  stone  and  lime,  with 
two  apartments,  a kitchen  and 
aroom.  Supplied  with  no  bed- 
steads nor  bedding,  nor  any 
kind  of  furniture. 

Of  very  different  descriptions; 
the  articles  of  furniture  gene- 
rally very  few ; some  have 
comfortable  bedding,  others 
only  straw. 

All  of  a miserable  descrip- 
tion, and  wretchedly  furnished 
in  every  respect. 

Fanners  and  others,  who  let 
to  labourers  and  cottiers,  re- 
quire no  duty-labour  in  addi- 
tion to  their  rent,  but  often 
agree  to  take  work  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

The  condition  is  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  rent ; in  some 
cases  yearly,  in  others  half- 
yearly,  quarterly,  or  weekly. 
There  is  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired. 

They  generally  pay  the  rent 
by  work. 

I think  there  may  be  100 
iastances  of  this. 

At  least  in  100  instances. 

Cannot  stale. 

Not  improved.  Population 
increasing. 

Their  general  condition  is 
much  deteriorated  in  every 
respect  connected  with  their 
physical  comfort ; they  are, 
however,  better  educated,  and 
perhaps  more  moral.  The 
population  is  on  the  increase, 
whilst  employment  is  more 
dilTicuk  to  be  obtained. 

The  poor  are  becoming 
poorer  and  poorer  every  year 
since  I knew  Larne,  in  1^7. 

The  condition  is  stationary. 
Population  increasitig. 

Has  not  been  disturbed  since 
that  time  ; has  been,  and  is, 
very  peaceable. 

It  has  been  perfectly  tran- 
quil ; I believe  that  no  flagrant 
breach  of  the  law  has  been 
committed  by  any  inhabilaut 
of  the  parish  within  that  period. 

Perfectly  peaceable  since  I 
knew  it. 

Ribaiidism  prevailed  for  a 
lime,  but  now  quite  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank ; one  bene- 
fit society,  noticed  in  Appen- 
dix A.,  conducted  by  ladies. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank: 
our  benefit  society  is  in  a pros- 
perous state;  at  present  ^'3(5 
of  its  funds  we  have  lodged  in 
the  Belfast  savings’  bank  ; the 
wealthy  give  donations  to  its 
support,  the  poor  contribute 
^d.  or  Id.  per  week,  according 

There  is  what  is  ludicrously 
called  a benefit  society,  as  it 
is  supposed  those  should  sub- 
scribe to  it  who  are  in  almost 
constant  indigence. 

• 10  their  respective  ages. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

We  have  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops;  and  we  are  resolved, 
so  far  as  we  can  do  so  legally, 
to  prevent  their  eslabltsliment 

1 This  is  one  curse  we  are 
1 clear  of  in  Larne ; no  such 
1 thing  there, 
amongst  us. 

None. 

1 find  the  churchwanlens, 
who  have  to  certify  for  such 
persons  as  o|5en  public  liotises, 
have  signed  for  more  than  30, 
I believe  34.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

24  in  the  parish.  There  is 
no  illicit  disliliatioii. 

29  public  houses. 

About  16.  Illicitdislillation 
prevails  very  little. 

2MM2 
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A-hoghill  . . Pop.  3,057. 

Donagliy  . Pop.  3,516. 

Newtowiicrumlin  . Pop.  727. 

Finvoy  . . Pop.  6,093. 

Rev-  AkiMda,  Rev.  0.  K’lfalrich. 

Rev.  0.  it-delland.  p,  m„  J.  07/«re,  E.q,  J.  P. 
Ahnnidfr  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  W.  Wolseley. 

Rev.  G.  Black. 

Rev.  James  Elder,  p.  m. 

£10  freelioUers. 

The  middling  liirmers. 

No  cottages  taken  except 
with  farms,  and  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

The  small  farmers. 

£2  5^.,  with  small  garileii ; 
£2  105.  additional  if  they  re- 
quire a cow's  grass. 

From  £l  IO5,  to  £2  25., 
according  to  Itie  goodness  <if 
the  hou.se  and  garden,  and  the 
situation ; from  £l  to  £l  IO5., 
ditto. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
with  a small  garden,  is  £2.  ' 

Stone  and  lime;  furnished 
with  a dresser,  a table,  a few 
stools,  and  some  cooking  ves- 
sels. They  have  bedsteads, 
straw  beds,  one  sheet,  and 
blankets. 

Stone  and  lime  wails, 
thatched,  and  tolerably  fur- 
nislied,  except  where  Captain 
Whiskey  reigns  ; which,  alas ! 
is  too  common  a case. 

Some  good  and  comfortable, 
and  some  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  furniture  and  bed- 
ding. 

Some  have  only  one  apart* 
ment,  others  have  a small 
room  for  a loom.  They  are 
neitlier  supplied  with  bed- 
steads, nor  with  bedding. 

Nolliing  re<iuirc<i  Init  the 
rent ; it  is,  liowever,  frequently 
paid  by  work. 

See  -\'os.  i and  2, 
dix  D. 

Some  give  money  for  their 
cabin,  others  give  labour  some 
days  in  the  year. 

Ivot  very  many. 

I slionid  .suppu.se  in  99  cases 
in  eacli  100. 

I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  family  residing  in  the 
same  cottage. 

Very  few  instances  in  tliis 
parish  of  two  families  livin; 
in  the  same  cabin;  I have 
known  a destitute  individual 
living  with  a family. 

Improved  within  these  few 
last  years ; but  there  had  been 
previously  a great  tailing  off. 
Population  is  increasing. 

I cannot  tell,  beingtoo  short 
a time  here. 

Cannot  say,  as  I have  been 
resident  in  the  parish  but  four 
years.  Population  increasing. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  poor 
in  this  parish  is  rather  worse 
since  the  year  1S15,  from  the 
decay  of  trade. 

Peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable,  a.s  far  as  i 
can  learn. 

Occii-'ionally  disturbed,  in 
consequence  of  parly  spirit. 

This  parish  has  been  always 
peaceable:  in  the  insurrection 
in  1798  tills  parish  was  iii 
perfect  peace;  I was  careful 
to  keep  all  under  my  minis- 
try amenable  to  the  laws. 

Yes;  !i  |)roKperons  one  at 
(jraceliiil : servants,  a few  la- 
bourers, and  in  some  instances 
more  lesjiectable  ]ieopk*. 

None. 

None, 

None. 

>io. 

None  that  I knuw  of. 

None. 

None. 

26  licensed  public  houses. 
There  is  some  illicit  distilla- 
tion ; but  it  does  not  prevail. 

I think  about  14. 

Three  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  only  three,  that  I 
know  of,  in  this  pari.sb,  fori 
have  used  every  means  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors.  No  illicit 
distillation  here. 
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j^otigbgeell  . . Pop.  6,889. 

Rasharkia  . . Pop.  7,481, 

Rasharkin  . . Pop.  7,481. 

Rasharkin  . . Pop.  7,481. 

Rev.  James  Tierney. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Dickson. 

Rev.  F.  Wilson,  p.  m. 

Thomas  M.  Bernie,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Either  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietor himself,  or  some  of  his 
tenants,  but  generally  from  the 
under-tenants. 

Generally  persons  with  com- 
fortable farms. 

They  are  mostly  small  sub- 
stantial farmers. 

Generally  small  farmers. 

Cabins  with  land  are  very 
scarce;  cabins  without  land, 
for  the  rent  of  which  one  day 
per  week  for  labour,  and 
sometimes  a small  garden. 

From  £l  5s.  to  £l  10s. 
without,  land ; those  with  pay 
according  to  the  quality. 

£2  per  year. 

With  an  acre  of  land  and 
grass  for  a cow,  about  £5  5i.; 
without  land£lO. 

They  are  miserable  build- 
ings; they  are  not  supplied 
with  anything ; the  poor  man 
must  supply  all  himself,  as  he 
can  take  all  away. 

Very  bad  in  general ; not  fur- 
nished by  the  landlord,  and 
very  poorly  by  the  tenant. 

They  are  mostly  comfortable 
cabins,  furnished  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

Cabins  are  generally  24  feet 
long  by  12  wide,  divided  into 
two  upartment.s,  and  not  well 
furnished.  Generally  some 
sort  of  bedstead  and  blankets. 

They  sometimes  give  days’ 
work  in  lieu  of  the  cabin,  and 
sometimes  the  poor  man  gives 
a day  as  a compliment,  or 
token  of  friendship. 

In  some  cases  it  is. 

The  landlords  require  no 
duty-labour. 

The  rent  is  ireqiiently  paid 
by  one  or  two  days’  work  in 
the  week.  There  is  no  duly- 
labour. 

Very  few  that  I can  hear  of ; 
I don’t  know  of  three  families 
in  the  same  cabin. 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
three  or  four  instances. 

Few,  if  any,  but  have  sepa- 
rate cabins. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
Ihe  poorer  classes  rather  dete- 
riorated. The  population  is 
increasing. 

A great  deal  worse  since  the 
peace,  yet  no  value  for  any  of 
their  produce.  Increasing. 

Tile  poor  of  the  parish,  and 
poorer  classes,  are  in  a wor.se 
comlition  ilian  in  1815;  and 
the  population  is  increasing. 

I think  they  fell  olf  very 
much  for  the  first  10  or  12 
years  afier  1815;  since  then 
they  have  very  much  im- 
proved. Tlie  population  is 
increasing. 

No  tlistuvbaiice  unless  .some 
party  quarrels  hecwceii  Orange- 
men and  others. 

I’erfeutly  quiet. 

It  is  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks 
nor  benefit  societies. 

None. 

'There  is  no  savings’  bank 
in  it. 

No. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers  | 

No. 

Four  public  houses.  At 
certain  times  illicit  distillation 
does  prevail,  but  to  no  great 
extent. 

I should  think  near  100.  It 
does  not. 

'J'lxere  are  about  10  public 
houses  in  the  pari.sh  : and 
there  is  now  little  illicit  distil- 
lation. 

There  are  about  10  public 
houses.  Illidtdistillation  does 
not  prevail. 
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Killead  . . Pop.  7,187. 

, -n  Killead,  Crumlin.Templepatrick 

1 Killead  . Pop.  7,187.  and  Mullusk.  Pop.  18,944. 

Aghalee  . . Pop.  6,684. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gillmor. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Macartney. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pakenham,  i.  p. 

Rev.  W.  Thomson. 

In  my  district  the  cottacces 
are  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord, and  the  cabins  under 
comfortable  farmers,  who  are 
the  immediate  tenants  of  the 
head  landlord. 

1 

Farmers. 

Farmers,  who  let  their  ca- 
bins to  their  labourers. 

1 

1 

With  a garden  £2. 

About  £3  3s.  for  a cabin 
and  a little  garden. 

In  general  they  are  cleanly, 
and  comparaiively  comlbrl- 
able. 

Stone  and  lime;  badly  fur- 
nished. They  have  bedsteads ; 
bedding  not  comfortable. 

The  cabins  are  generally  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  thatch- 
ed : comfortable  is  a term  of 
relative  import.  They  gene- 
rally have  some  sort  of  bed- 
ding. 

A small  kitchen,  with  one, 
and  sometimes  two  rooms, 
In  general  they  have  bed- 
steads, and  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently comfortable  bedding. 

As  to  the  former  query,  none 
that  I am  aware  of,  exclusive 
of  rent.  As  to  the  latter,  I 
am  aware  of  no  duty-labour 
having  been  demanded  in  ad- 
dition to,  but  sometimes  it  has 

Rent  is  often  paid  fay  labour. 
in  lieu  of,  rent. 

They  usually  pay  their  rent 
by  working  for  the  farmer  from 
whom  they  hold  tiie  house,  in 
spring  and  autumn. 

It  is  quite  uncommon  ; per- 
haps ill  hco  cases  would  be 
the  utmost. 

Numerous  instances. 

I cannot  say  how  many, 
though  I know  the  instances 
are  rather  numerous. 

I have  been  only  a year  and 
a half  here.  Increasing. 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

The  very  poormiistbe  nearly 
equal  at  all  times,  as  to  suft'er- 
1 ing,  but  they  are  not  so  nu- 
merous : the  farm  houses  and 
manner  of  agriculture  have 
much  improved,  as  proved  by 
the  number  of  iron  ploughs, 
and  quantity  of  artificial 
grapes  now  raised. 

The  creneval  condition  ofthe 
pooris  cerfaiuly  not  improving;  this 

the  declension  of  the  linen  trade; 
the  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery into  cotton  factories,  by 
which  the  same  wurlc  can  he  doae 
with  a less  number  of  individuals. 
The  population  is  greatly  increasii;}. 

It  has  been  ever  remarkable 
for  tranquillity. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable ; no  in- 
stance of  political  outrage  for 
20  years;  no  burning  nor  hur- 
rying of'bibles. 

It  is  at  present,  and  always 
has  been,  peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

Much  money  has  been  sent 
from  this  district  to  the  Belfast 
or  Antrim  savings’  bank. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  thepa- 
rish. 

I am  nolavvare  of  one  in  my 
district. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
public  houses  in  my  district; 
they  are  not,  liowever,  numer- 
ous. Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

About  20.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation here. 

Since  the  late  abominable 
system  of  allowing  the  excise 
to  grant  licenses,  independent 
of  the  magistracy,  the  number 
has  grievously  increased. 
There  being  no  bog,  there 
can  be  none. 

There  are  19  public  houses 
in  these  three  parishe.s  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  does  nof 
nor  never  did,  prevail  here; 
I never  heard  of  an  instance. 
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BalUiiderry  . . Pop.  5,346. 

Gienavy  and  Killead. 
Pop.  14,191. 

Gienavy,  Camlin,  andTullyrusk. 
Pop. . 

Gleiiavv,  Tullvrusk,  ami  Camlin. 
Pop. .. 

Rev.  James  Stannus. 

Rev.  Jamas  M'Mullan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Cufples. 

Rev.  N.  Alexander,  p.  ir. 

~ They  are  farmers.  . 

Generally  the  farmers,  both 
those  who  hold  .small  as  well 
as  those  who  hold  large  farms. 

Farmers. 

Generally  farmers. 

""About  £l  10s.  without  laud, 
and  about  £3  with  a garden, 
yearly. 

£l  .sterling  without  land,  and 
from£l  to  £2  sterling  accord- 
ing to  the  laud  annexed  to  the 
cabin. 

Cabins  with  a garden  are 
rented  at  from  £2, to  £4  per 
annum, and  from  £l  lo£l  10s. 
without. 

With  a rood  or  half  a rood 
of  garden,  £2  12i. ; without 
land,  £l  12s. 

Stone  and  lime  walls,  and 
thatched  with  straw,  having  a 
Ititehen  and  bed-room:  the 
furniture  is  supplied  by  the 
tenants.  Generally  supplied 
with  bed.steads  ; beds  rather 
uncomfortable. 

In  Killead  they  are  stone  and 
lime,  except  a few;  in  Gie- 
navy some  are  made  of  mud  : 
badly  furnished.  Some  have 
nominal  bedsteads,  more  have 
none ; and  none,  as  far-  as  I 
can  know,  are  comfortably 
supplied  with  bedding. 

The  cabins  are  chiefly  built 
of  stone  and  lime;  and  fur- 
nished by  the  tenants  with 
pot,  pan,  a few  tins  and  stools, 
some  delf,  a table,  wheel, 
cradle,  &c.  Generally  a bed- 
stead, with  scanty  bedding. 

Frequently  built  with  sods; 
roof  consisting  of  wattles, 
•scraws,  and  rushes  ; no  chairs, 
lew  stools,  not  a table.  Few 
bedsteads  ; bedding  misera- 
ble. sometimes  consisting  of 
their  day-clothes. 

No  other  condition.  Duty- 
labour  is  never  required. 

You  will  find  the  answer  to 
ihe  first  part  of  the  query  in 
No.  14.  There  is  no  duty- 
labour. 

They  hold  yearly.  Some- 
times usual  to  require  duty- 
labour. 

Some  of  the  cottiers  pay  duty- 
labour  ; they  are  yearly  te- 
nants, but  generally  pay  week- 
ly out  of  their  week’s  wages, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

Id  about  20  instances. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the 
villages  of  Gienavy  and 
Cruniliii,  I know  of  no  two 
families  who  reside  constantly 
in  the  one  cabin, 
more  families  live  in  separatt 

'riiere  are  very  few  instances 
of  more  than  one  family  resi- 
dent in  the  same  cabin,  e.xcept 
when  strolling  beggars  are 
taken  in;  sometimes  two  or 
! apartments  of  the  same  cabin. 

In  150  liou.ses  of  Crumliit and 
Gienavy,  the  two  villages  of  Upper 
Massatecne,  and  in  the  adjneeut 
cduuiy  say  50  more,  there  are  not 
few  IT  than  3t)0  families,  there  being, 

families  ia  one  cabin. 

Impruved  in  respect  of  the 
facility  of  obtaining  food  and 
clothing. 

delei  ioi'iited,  so  in  prop 
becomes  deteriorated : 
can  deny  that  the  coitt 
has  decreased  as  to  cit 
indeed,  in  all  respects, 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  these  parishes 
is  deteriorated  ; as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  I'armer  becomes 
lortion  the  condition  of  the  poor 
1 make  bold  to  assert,  that  none 
lilion  of  the  farmer  since  1815 
•cumsiances  and  comforts,  and, 
. The  population  is  increasing. 

Tlie  general  condition  of  the 
()0urer  glasses  I gunceive  to  bo  sta- 
liomiry  from  ISU  to  1S33,  i.  e.,  since 
the  ]ieiice  to  the  present  time.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

payinir  double  tlie  rent  that : 

of  faiiatieism,  tl>e  middle  ui 
lowest  glasses  are  less  impro 

Not  improved  in  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, but  rather  deterio- 
rated ; I found  this  upon  the  slow- 
ness of  payment  of  contributions  to 
jmliHc  works, of  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  of  principal,  of  stipend,  &c.; 
all  chiefly  owing  to  the  iieople's 
the  land  is  rvorth,  and  tlie  liigh  rates 
ious  jioiiit  of  view,  with  the  exception 
id  higlter  classes  are  more  pious ; tlie 
red,  owing  partly  to  want  of  dress. 

Remarkably  peaceable. 

These  parishes  have  been 
peaceable  during  that  period. 

The  union  has  been  peace- 
able during  that  period. 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  12th  of  July 
darings. 

There  is  not. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  these  pa- 
risfies. 

There  is  neither  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society  here. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society. 

There  are  not. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  here. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  incur 
parish. 

12.  Illicit  distillation  does 
Dot  prevail. 

The  numbers  are  20  in  Kil- 
lead, and  22  in  Gienavy,  No 
illicit  distillation. 

About  25  public  houses.  Illi- 
cit distillation  is  almost  un- 
known tiere. 

24  in  tlie  union. jierliaps  more. 
No  illicit  disliliation  that  I 
know  of. 
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Lisburn  (Lisburn  Town). 
Pop.  13,249. 

Lisburn  . . Pop.  7,731. 

Magheragall  . . Pop.  3,142. 

Magheragall  . . Pop.  3,142. 

Rev.  Hugh  Smyth,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Thompson.* 

Rev.  John  Jffussen. 

Rev.  John  Smyth  Browne,  p.  a. 

Small  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Without  land  from  10,?.  to 
£2 ; with  land,  say  :i  small 
garden,  from  £b  to  £7. 

£3  with  a .small  garden,  £2 
without. 

A cabin  without  a g.irden 
about  £l  lOs.,  with  a garden 
about  £3. 

Cabins  with  small,  thoun'li 
beneficial,  gardens  attached 
are  let  from  £2  to  £3  lOj. ; 
but  whole  or  part  of  the  price 
of  these  is  generally  given  iii 
work  to  tlie  landlord. 

In  the  country  built  of  mud 
and  straw  generally,  in  the 
town,  of  stone  and  brick. 
They  are  very  badly  furnished, 
and  seldom  supplied  with 
bedsteads;  bedding  wretched. 

Generally  mud  walls.  Bed- 
steads, straw  or  chaff;  bed- 
clothes indifferent. 

They  are  generally  of  stone 
and  lime  ; furnished  with  an 
old  deal  table,  a few  stools, 
and  an  old  cliest  for  their 
clothes  and  provisions.  They 
have  bedsteads  in  general;  tl 
part,  scanty  and  bad ; this  is  tl 
and  wretchedness  ; I have  ofi 
misery  of  this  kind  which  I hav 

The  cabins  are  pretty  com- 
fortable. Unfurnished,  for  the 
most  part,  with  bedsteads  or 
bedding. 

lo  bedding  is,  for  the  most 
le  cause  of  inucli  suffering 
.eii  been  astonished  at  the 
e witnessed. 

No  condition  but  rent.  No 
duty-work. 

There  are  no  conditions,  but 
they  generally  work  for  the 
landlord  to  make  up  the  rent. 

It  is  usual  to  require  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

From  60  to  80  families, 
from  two  to  four  residing  un- 
der the  same  roof. 

Scarcely  any. 

There  are  not  many  such  in- 
stances, but  I cannot  specify 
the  number,  it  does  not  pro- 
bably exceed  10:  in  no 'in- 
stance did  the  enumerators 
return  two  families  in  one  lions 

j Sueh  instances  are  very  few; 
1 there  need  be  none. 

le. 

Very  much  deteriorated, 
owing  to  the  litiies,  rack- 
rents.  and  county  cess.  The 
population  increasing. 

I am  informed  improved. 
The  population  increased  in 
a small  ratio. 

The  population  is  increasing. 
Witli  regard  to  tlie  general 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
it  has  latterly  improved,  in 
respect  of  the  greater  facility 
of  procuring  food  and  cloth- 
ing; they  have  good  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  and  lite- 
rary instruction,  especially  undi 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  &c. 

Now  stationary,  but  was  de- 
teriorated immediately  after 
the  peace.  Population  rather 
on  the  increase. 

er  the  Association 

Very  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

'J'iie  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly peaceable. 

Most  peaceable. 

. There  is  no  savings’ bank  ill 
Lisburn,  but  one  in  Hillsbo-  , 
tough,  three  miles  from  this 
town. 

No. 

i 

None. 

None. 

There  are  five,  and  their 
dealing  is  with  the  poorest 
class. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

About  105.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  in  this 
parish. 

11.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Six.  There  is  no  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

About  six  or  seven.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

* The  followmg  answers  re!a-e  fo  the  country  part  ot  the  parish. 
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icirldnriola  and  Ballydug  (includini 
Town  of  Ballynieiia). 

Pop.  11,050. 

J Kirkiuriola  and  Ballyclua  (incluilini 
Town  of  Ballymena). 

Pop.  11,050. 

; Kii'kini'iola  and  BallyclueTincludin 
Town  of  Ballymena). 

Pop.  11,050. 

g Kirkinriok  and  Ballychig  (incluJiuir 
Town  of  Ballytnona). 

Pop.  11,050. 

Rev.  A.  Patterson,  p.  m. 

William  Oihon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Smyth  Gummuig. 

Rev,  William  Stanhope. 

Small  farmers  ; in  Kirkin- 
riola  a few  hold  under  the  head 
landlord,  and  are  charged 
about  £l  per  year. 

There  are  very  few  who  let 
cabins,  as  the  farms  are  gene- 
rally small ; those  that  do 
are  rated  at  about  £l  per  year. 

Small  fanners;  many  of 
whom  have  three  or  four  such 
cabins  on  their  farms. 

Small  farmers ; in  Kirkin- 
riola a few  hold  immediately 
under  the  landlord,  and  are 
charged  about  £1  u-year  for 
their  cabins. 

Without  a garden,  from 
£1 10^.  to  £2 ; and,  with  a 
irarden,  from  £2  to  £3  per 
annum. 

The  cabins  in  general  have 
a small  garden,  and  let  from 
£l  lOi.  to  £2. 

About  £2  per  annum  with- 
out land  ; about  £3  with  a 
potato  garden. 

Withinit  a garden,  from 
£\  105.  to  £-2-,  and,  with  a 
garden,  from  £2  to  £3  per 
annum. 

Generally  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  thatched  with  straw.  The 
I'urnilure  is  bad,  and  the  beds 
and  bedding  of  the  most 
wretched  description. 

They  are  indifferently  built 
with  .stone  and  lime;  straw 
cover.  The  bedding  is  bad, 
and  very  little  furniture. 

Generally  built  with  stone 
and  lime,  and  covered  witli 
thatch.  Badly  furnished,  and 
often  without  a bedstead : 
many  diseases  originate  in  the 
filth  and  damp  of  their  cabins ; 
a floor  is  never  made. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
stone  and  lime,  and  thatched 
with  straw.  The  Ciirniture  is 
bad,  and  their  beds  and  bed- 
ding are  of  the  most  wretched 
description. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  paid 
by  labour-work. 

It  is  paid  by  labour-work 
generally. 

Generally  tiie  rent  is  |)aid  in 
money;  1 have  known  it,  in 
.some  eases,  paid  in  work : 
e.g.,  one  day’s  work  in  each 
week. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  paid 
by  labour-work. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  108, 
and  in  Ballyclug  25. 

Ill  Kirkinriola  about  100, 
and  in  Ballyclug  about  30. 

In  Ballyclug  there  are  664 
inhabited  houses,  and  680 
families,  and  therefore  16 
instances;  in  the  country  part 
587  houses,  and  627  families; 
houses,  and  809  families,  and 

In  Kirkinriola  about  108, 
and  in  Ballyclug  25. 

of  Kirkinriola  there  are 
in  the  town  there  are  691 
therefore  158  instances, 

Those  who  knew  the  parish 
in  1S15  are  of  opinion  that  the 
stale  of  the  poor  is  much  dete- 
riorated since  that  time,  whilst 
the  population  is  greatly 
increased. 

Generally  deteriorated ; and 
the  population  in  both  parishes 
very  much  ino'eased. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  but  especially  of  small 
farmers,  is  much  deteriorated 
in  every  respect.  Population 
increasing. 

Greatly  deteriorated  ; and 
the  population  of  both  parishes 
very  much  increased. 

They  have  been  peaceable. 

They  have  been  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

They  have  been  peaceable. 

None, 

None. 

There  is  a branch  or  rather 
receiving-office  in  Ballymena, 
attached  to  the  Gracehiil 
Savings’  Bank : it  is  not  pros- 
perous. The  contributors  are 
mostly  servants. 

There  are  three  in  the  town 
P^lly  supported  by  the  poor. 

There  are  three  in  Bally- 
mena, which  are  supported  by 
the  poor  and  very  lowest  class. 

There  are  three  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  Ballymena:  dealings 
principally  carried  on  with 
small  tradesmen, labourers,  &c. 

There  are  three  in  the  town 
of  Ballymena,  and  are  alto- 
gether supported  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

In  Ballymena  there  are  74- 
kirkinriola,  in  the  country, 

fclillat?'"®"'- 
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In  Ballymena,  the  only  town 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkinriola, 
there  are  at  present  74  public 
houses;  in  the  country  one; 
and  in  Ballyclug  one.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

e University  of  Southampton 

There  are  74  spirit-retailers 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkinriola, 
and  these  chiefly  in  the  town 
of  Ballymena;  there  is  one 
s|)irit-retailer  in  Ballyclug. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

Library  Digitisation  Unit 

In  the  town  of  Ballymena, 
which  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkinriola,  there  are  74 
public  houses;  in  the  country 
one;  and  in  the  parish  of 
Ballyclug  one.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation  in  either 
parish. 
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Drumaul  . . Pop.  9,737. 

Drumaul  . . Pop.  9,737. 

Drumaul  . . Pop-  9,737. 

Dunean  . . Pop.  6,S12. 

Rev.  Thomas  Reid. 

Rev.  James  Heatly. 

Rev.  Daniel  Curoe,  p.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Hutchinson,  e.  ii. 

Farmers  and  others. 

Small  farmers. 

Small  formers  generally. 

Of  the  farming  class. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £3. 

Cabins  with  very  small  gar- 
dens are  set  at  £2  lOr.  a-year. 

The  average  vent  of  cabins, 
including  a very  small  plot  of 
potato  garden,  £2  10.?.  yearly. 

Without  land  from  £l  lOs, 
to  £2  sterling. 

Buiit  ffenerally  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  mostly  supplied  with 
bedsteads  and  bedding',though 
not  very  comfortable  in  many 
cases- 

Stone  and  lime  mortar;  some 
of  mnd  and  turf-sods;  fur- 
nished by  the  occupiers  with 
kitchen  furniture  of  a very  bad 
description.  Bedsteads  sel- 
dom, and  covering  scanty  and 
ragged. 

Stone  and  lime,  thatched; 
some  mud  cabins;  furnished 
by  the  labourers  themselves 
with  kitchen  indispensables  of 
the  worst  description.  Often 
without  bedsteads,  and  cover- 
ing most  ragged  and  scanty. 

Stone  and  lime.  No  bed- 
steads, no  bedding. 

Sometimes  for  labour-work, 
.sometimes  for  money,  and 
sometimes  for  both. 

On  condition  of  rent  in  mo- 
ney ; sometimes  in  ivages 
eaiTied  with  the  landlord  in 
the  harvest  or  busy  seasons. 

On  condition  of  paying  rent 
in  money,  often  earned  in  the 
busiest  agricultural  seasons. 

Nothing  added  to  rent;  held 
from  year  to  year. 

I could  not  say. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  a limited  extent  in 
the  avenues  to  the  village ; 
seldom  in  the  interior  of  the 
parish. 

Cases  of  this  kind,  to  a very 
limited  extent,  take  place  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  village ; 
seldom  in  the  country. 

In  very  few  instances  this  is 
the  case. 

The  state  of  farmers  worse ; 
the  poor  men  stationary. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  has  deteriorated  in  point 
of  diet,  clothing,  household 
requisites,  and  bed-clothes. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  considerably 
deteriorated  in  point  of  diet, 
clothing,  and  household  fur- 
niture. 

The  condition  of  the  poorei 
classes  is  worse.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Pretty  quiet. 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None. 

None,  i 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers  in  our  pa- 
rish. 

I know  not  the  number  of 
public  houses ; I am  con- 
vinced there  are  more  than 
tend  to  promote  the  morality 
of  the  people.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail. 

20  houses  publicly  retail  spi- 
rituous liquors.  No  illicit 
distillation  within  the  precincts 
of  this  parish. 

20  public  retail-spirit  houses 
No  illicit  distillation. 

. I think  about  20  publi' 
houses.  Illicit  dislillaW" 

does  prevail. 
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Donean  . . Pop.  6,S12. 

Ballymacarrett  . . Pop. . 

Grange  (extraparocliial). 
Pop. . 

Armagh  (including  City). 
Pop.  33,310. 

Rev.  D.  Magreeny,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Courtney. 

Rev.  Robert  Rusk,  p.  w. 

The  Lord  Primate. 

The  land  is  divided  into  small 
lots,  and  those  lots  are  held 
immediately  from  the  chief 
landlords:  we  have  no  mid- 
dle-nien,  and  few  cabins. 

Of  the  middle  class  of 
society. 

Small  farmers. 

Farmers  and  middle-men. 

Rent  of  cabins  is  from 
£l  10s.  to  £2,  without  land, 
or  any  kind  of  furniture. 

£2  lOs.  and  £3. 

Cabins  without  land  are 
from  £2  to  £3  per  annum. 

£3  for  house  and  garden,  or 
£l  5^.  to  £l  lOj.  for  house. 

Cabins  are  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  of  a size  to  hold 
two  beds  and  two  looms. 
Bedding  and  furniture  very 
uncomfortable. 

They  generally  comprise  a 
small  loom-shop,  a kitchen, 
and  a garret.  Many  are  very 
ill  furnished,  but  most  have 
bedsteads,  and  the  bedding 
very  indifferent:  very  many 
had  no  bed-clothes  until  lately, 
when  tliey  were  supplied  gra- 
tuitously. 

Stone  and  lime.  They  have 
generally  bedsteads  and  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Mud  or  Slone  and  lime, 
and  thatched.  Bedsteads 

little  used. 

Cabins  are  generally  held 
upon  condition  of  a yearly 
tent,  in  lieu  of  which  labour- 
work  is  sometimes  taken  by 
the  farmers. 

Rent  is  generally  paid  here 
in  cash. 

They  pay  their  rent  by  la- 
bour, with  the  exception  of 
some  tradesmen  who  pay  it  in 
money. 

Persons  setting  such  cabins 
' vary  much  in  their  terms  of 
letting  as  to  points  in  this 
query.  Labour,  in  many 

cases,  taken  as  rent. 

There  may  be  about  10  or 
15  cases  of  this  description- 

About  half  a dozen. 

About  40. 

Cannot  say. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  dassesis,  ainl  has  been, 
deteriorating  since  that  period, 
from  the  following  causes : 
namely,  the  augmentation  of 
rents,  which  are  increased 
three-fold;  the  low  state  of 
wages  for  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures, which  are  declined  one-h 
resident  landlords  ; and  the  wi 

The  iriiijority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish  are  weavers, 
whose  wages  are  very  low, 
and,  on  an  average,  they  are 
not  better,  I think,  nor  worse, 
since  the  year  1815.  The 
population  of  the  parish  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

It  became  deteriorated  for  a 
length  of  time  since  1815,  but 
is  improving  within  these  few 
years  back.  The  population 
is  increasing. 

Deteriorated  as  regards  food 
and  clothing.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

lalf ; the  unjust  impost  of  tithe  ; the  evils  arising  from  the  rapacity  ot  iioii- 
iiit  of  a domestic  Legislature.  The  population  rather  increasing. 

Mostly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Tolerably  peaceable. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank, 
nor  do  we  require  one  : the 
drculating  medium  is  so  very 
scanty,  that  each  one’s  stock 
is  inadequate  to  his  present 
outlayings, 

There  is  one  co-operation 
society,  but  lately  established. 

Not  any. 

A savings’  bank  has  existed 
for  15  years,  and  very  pros- 
perous and  useful. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

No;  but  plenty  in  Belfast, 
immediately  adjoining. 

None. 

Pawnbrokers’  shops  nume- 
rous, and  most  miscliievous; 
the  lower  and  most  depravea 
classes  usually  resort  to  them. 

_ The  number  of  public  houses 
's  14,  including  the  two  vil- 
lages of  Toome  and  Staffords- 
town.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
'"dent,  but  not  to  a great 
extent. 

23.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Two.  Illicit  distillation  par- 
tially prevails. 

Of  late  illicit  distillation  has 
prevailed ; refer  (o  Collector  of 
Excise,  who  issues  licences. 
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Armagli  (including  City). 
Pop.  33.310- 

Armagh  (including  City). 
Pop.  33,310. 

Eglish  (part  of  Armagh). 
Pop. . 

Grange  (part  of  Armagh), 

Pop. . 

Rev.  James  Byrne,  d.d.  p.p. 

Leonard  Dobbin,  Esq.  m.  p. 

Rev.  William  Barlow. 

Rev.  Thomas  Twigg. 

Farmers,  from  5 to  20  acres  : 
many  likewise  of  the  middle 
and  lower  grades  of  the  gentry 
are  landlords  of  such  cot- 
tages. 

Landlords  of  what  I should 
call  cottages  are  of  a belter 
description  than  those  of  ca- 
bins; the  latter  are  generally 
of  the  lowest  grade. 

Many  ofthe  cabins  are  rented 
immediately  from  the  landlord 
of  tlie  estate  on  which  they  are 
built ; many  from  the  small 
farmers  of  the  county. 

They  are  middle-men  ; I do 
not  know  an  exception. 

Cabins  without  land  from 
£l  10.!.  to  £3,  and  cabins 
with  about  an  acre  of  land 
from  £4  to  £6. 

This  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  land  attached  to  the  cot- 
tage ; without  land  from  £l 
to  £l  10s.  per  annum. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  with  a 
garden  of  half  an  acre  ofland, 
would  be  from  £2  2!.  to 
£2  12!.  6d.  per  annum: 
without  l.ancl  it  would  let  for 
£l  10!.  per  annum. 

A residence  for  a labourer 
usually  brings  £l  10!.;  if 
there  be  a garden  about  £2 
or  £2  5!. 

Most  of  them  are  constructed 
of  road  dirt  and  stones; 
some  of  them  with  mortar 
from  lime.  A standing  bed 
is  a rare  article  ; the  most 
common  are  straw  on  the 
damp  ground,  with  very  bad 
covering  indeed. 

Walls  generally  ofmud  ; very 
badly  furnished  ; and  beds 
generally  of  straw  on  the 
ground,  near  to  the  fire-place. 
In  some  instances  there  are 
bedsteads. 

In  general  built  of  mud,  and 
thatched.  The  bedsteads  and 
bedding  are  in  general  bad; 
many  of  the  poor  are  without 
bedsteads. 

Some  are  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  the  roof  repaired  by  the 
person  who  lets  it;  others  are 
of  mud;  none  of  tliem  are  in 
any  part  furnished  by  the  per- 
son letting.  The  bedding,  &c., 
depend  on  the  ability  or  fancy 
of  the  tenant. 

I believe  that  duty-work  is 
not  required  except  in  very 
few  cases ; yet  labour  on  cer- 
tain days  is  often  contracted 
for  in  lieu  of  rent, 

Tiiey  often  pay  their  rent  by 
labouring  for  their  landlord; 
but  they  would  principally 
rather  labour  with  a stranger, 
who  would  pay  them  their 

' III  agreeing  tor  a cabin,  the 
labourer  iu  some  cases,  but  not 
often,  binds  himself  to  work  four  or 
five  days  for  the  person  from  whom 
he  takes  it.  In  harvest  time  he  is 
allowed  for  his  labour  iu  his  rent. 

the  CO 

I believe  the  rent  is  usually 
fixed  without  auy  further  conditions. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that,  if  flie 
immediate  lanclioid  wants  bands,  he 
shall  command  those  of  the  family; 
they  are,  however,  taken  at  the  rate  of 
untry,  as  a set-oft'agaiiist  the  rent. 

I am  certain  that  in  the  city 
there  are  400  houses  tenanted 
by  two  and  more  families,  in 
order  to  meet  the  rent ; and  in 
the  country  parts  of  the  parish 

In  many  instances ; but  it 
requires  great  examination 
through  the  parisii  to  find  the 
numbers. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but 
I believe  there  are  not  many  in- 
stances of  two  families  being  resi- 
dent intAe  same  house ; I mean  by 
that  having  the  same  entrance  door, 
though  there  are  many  of  different 
families  i-esiding  under  the  one  roof. 

I know  no  instance  of  this  in 
the  district  but  one,  in  which 
case,  the  house  being  large, 
each  family  have  tlieir  own 
apartments. 

there  may  be  50  houses  of  this  description.  ] 

Their  condition  is  greatly  de- 
teriorated since  the  year  1815, 
as  their  numbers  are  increased 
by  being  ejected  out  of  their 
small  spots  of  land  for  non- 
payment of  rents,  and  other 
causes;  their  condition  is  agai) 
ployment  in  the  linen  trade  has 
failed,  but  formerly  productive, 
that  the  population  is  rather  on 

I think  nearly  stationary. 
Population  greatly  increased. 

I am  only  acquainted  with 
Uiis  district  since  the  year 
1826;  I consider  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
including  in  this  description 
of  persons  the  small  farmers, 
to  be  much  deteriorated  since 
that  period. 

My  knowledge  does  not  reach 
so  far  back;  but  I conceive  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes 
is  improved  within  the  last 
seven  years:  the  labourers  re- 
1 ceive  nearly  the  same  wages 
' now  as  during  the  war;  but, 
from  the  decay  of  the  linen- 
trade  then,  women  are  less 
regularly  employed. 

,1  deteriorated,  as  their  em- 
neavly  ceased  with  that  now 
branch  of  business.  I think 
the  decrease. 

Our  parish  has  been  I'ather 
peaceable,  though  factions 
have  sometimes  laboured  to 
disturb  it. 

Perfectly  peaceable,  with  the 
exception  of  party  feeling,  oc- 
casioned by  processions,  now 
very  properly,  it  is  hoped,  pre- 
vented. 

Excepting  the  lime  last  year 
of  entering  into  a composition 
for  the  tithes  of  the  district, 
when,  for  a few  days,  there 
were  some  disturbances,  the 

It  has  been  iu  perfect  tran- 
quillity. 

district  has  been  particularly  peaceable. 

There  is  one  savings’  bank 
in  the  city.  I believe  there 
are  few  deposits  made  therein, 
except  by  the  middle  classes 
of  the  people,  as  the  poorer 
are  not  able  to  save  for  the 
bank. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Armagh.  It  is  in  a very  pros- 
perous stale ; upwards  of 
£30,000  is  deposited  therein, 
a great  proportion  of  which  is 
by  servants  and  country  peo- 
ple. 

The  savings’  bank  of  Armagh 
extends  to  this  district ; refer 
to  it  for  answers  to  this 
query. 

Tile  savings’  bankof  Armagh 
is  not  within  this  district,  but 
within  a very  convenient  dis- 
tance, and  many  of  the,  inha- 
bitants avail  themselves  of  it; 
these  are  chiefly  holders  of  six 
acres  of  land,  and  upwards. 

Armagh  savings’  bank  is 

a flourishing  institution. 

There  are,  God  knows,  too 

many;  ];erlia^)S  ejht:  in  my  mind  they 

any  city : no  person  I believe  visits  tliein, 
except  the  poor  and  the  profligate- 

There  are  four  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  goods  , 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers  in 
the  district. 

very  poor  people : pawnbrokers,  if 

correct,  might  and  ought  to  be  very  useful  in  detecting  robberies. 

I should  think  about  15  pub- 
lic houses  in  the  country 
parts,  and  from  70  to  80  in 
the  city.  I do  not  at  present 
know — nor  indeed  did  I ever 
know — of  a single  private  still 
in  this  parish. 

I believe  upwards  of  200. 
Illicit  distillation  is  more  pre- 
valent than  it  has  been  for 
some  time  past. 

Five  public  houses  in  this 
district.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  in  it. 

There  arefive  houses  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  li- 
quors. I can  say  with  safety, 
that  private  distillation  is  not 
practised  iu  this  district ; but 
I have  reason  to  believe  that 
■ illicit  spirits  are  carried  about 
1 for  sale  in  small  quantities. 
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Part  of  Armagh  . Pop. . 

Armaghbreague  . Pop. . 

Clonfeacle  (Benbiirb  District). 
Pop.  19,547. 

Clonfeacle  . . Pop.  19,547. 

Marcus  SynnotU  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Simpson. 

James  E.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Rev,  John  3Iontagua,  p.  p. 

Parraers. 

They  are  generally  small 
farmers,  vvho  adopt  this  mode 
of  paying  their  rent. 

Farmers. 

Small  farmers, 

From  10^.  to  £2,\vilhout 

land,  or  only  a small  garden. 

Cabins, withoutlaiid.^l  10^.; 
with  land  the  holders  are  ac- 
counted farmers : the  rent 
very  indefinite. 

With  garden  not  exceeding 
one  rood,  i£l  10s,  toi£210s. 
per  annum;  without  garden 
(generally  very  small)  3d. 
to  6d.  per  week. 

6c/.  per  week  without  a gar- 
den, or  from  £2  to  £2  10s. 
per  year  with  one. 

Stone  houses  variously  fur- 
nished. Mostly  bedsteads,  if 
not  all. 

The  cabins  of  the  meanest 
description;  most  frequently 
consisting  of  but  one  common  ' 
room.  Very  insufficient  bed- 
ding; generally,  however,  they 
have  a bedstead. 

Mud  walls  thatched.  They 
have,  nearly  all,  an  article, 
which  mav,  in  courtesv,  be 
called  a bedstead ; a mode- 
rately-furnished cabin  contains 
one  or  two  beds,  (bedding  very 
bad,)  a chest,  a dresser,  a spin- 
ning-wheel, a small  table,  two 
chairs,  and  some  stools. 

Wretched  mud  huts,  gene- 
rally coiisistin^'of  one  apartment,  or 
bag,  or  two  at  most ; without  lOj. 
worth  of  furuitiire.  Bedsteads  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with : a small 
quiiiitity  of  straw  spread  ou  the 
damp  floor,  covered  with  a sheet  of 
the  coarsest  linen  or  calico,  and  a 
single  blanket  or  rug,  is  generally 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  abed. 

Generally  pay  part  of  their 
rent  in  labour,  for  it  is  alone 
on  that  account  a farmer  would 
take  them  on  his  land. 

They  generally  hold  them  for 
a money  rent ; sometimes 
duty-work  is  required. 

Duty-work  has  become  quite 
obsolete.  The  poor  are 

anxious  to  give  work  in  pay- 
ment of  rent. 

Cabins  are  held  at  a certain 
vent  per  week  or  per  year. 
No  duty-labour  is  required. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

I do  not  know. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  in- 
stances where  two  families  live 
in  the  same  cabin,  but  a 
lodger  is  not  uncommon. 

About  25. 

Deteriorated  since  the  failing  1 ani  not  able  from  my  own 

of  spinning,  which  has  greatly  xewllection  or  age  to  go  so  far  back  j 
1 out,  from  what  1 can  gather  trom 

injured  the  country.  Popula-  condition  of  both  the 

tion  on  the  increase.  farmers  ami  labourers  has  deterio- 

rated in  a verv  striking  degree. 

This  is  chiefly  evidenced  by  their  mode  of  living : formerly  the  farmer 
killed  his  pigs  for  the  consumption  of  his  family;  now  very  rarely.  If 
they  have  a flitch  of  bacon  in  the  chimney  it  is  more  from  a fondness  for 
eld  recollections,  and  keeping  up  family  respectability,  than  for  use.  lu 
the  language  of  the  poet  (I  speak  generally), 

" As  for  eoliag  a rusher  of  that  they  take  pride  in, 

I think  that  the  condition  of 
the  mere  labourer  and  that  of 
the  artisan  is  improved;  that 
of  the  small  farmer  deterio- 
rated, thoughhisland  is  much 
better  cultivated:  the  linen 
weavers  have  been  much  worse 
paid;  but,  at  present,  they 
have  full  employment. 

Considerably  deteriorated, 
owing  lo  the  comparatively 
depressed  stale  of  the  linen 
trade.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Very  peaceable.  The  parish  has  been  peace-  Perfectly  peaceable.  I During  a few  years  of  this 

able  during  that  period.  P'='‘od  party  fueling  existed  to  a 

cuiisiderable  extent,  and  on  some 

occasions  displayed  iiselt  in  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by  the  Orange  and  opposing  parties : this  spirit  has,  however,  very  mueh  declined  of  late, 
and  would  have  entirely  disappeared  ere  this,  but  for  a species  of  nocturual  parading  kept  up  till  about  two  or  three  inontlis  since  by  the  Orange 
faction  in  tlie  town  of  Moy  and  its  vicinity,  which  assemblies,  by  beating  drums,  jdaying  ])orty  tunes,  ftc.,  gave  great  annoyance  to  the  Komaii  Ca- 
tholics and  well-disiiosed  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequently  committed  unpirovoked  outrages  on  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  for- 
mer class  of  persons. 

No ; one  in  Newry  and  one 
in  Armagh,  where  deposits  are 
made. 

Not  any,  nor  do  the  people 
take  advantage  of  one  in 
Armagh,  within  eight  miles. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish,  but  those  of  Ar- 
magh and  Dungannon  are 
both  within  a moderate  dis- 
tance ; I believe  they  are 
prosperous,  but  the  labourer 
is  seldom  a depositor. 

None. 

Not  any. 

There  are  not. 

None.  The  practice  of  tak- 
ing pledges  at  public  houses 
is  very  mischievous,  but,  I be- 
lieve, it  is  less  common  thai: 

None. 

formerly. 

Only  one  licensed  in  this  dis-  There  are  three  public  I believe  about  20;  but  there  33  public  houses.  Noillicit 
trict.  Not  much  illicit  distil-  houses.  Illicit  distillation  is  are  others  where  whiskey  is  distillation, 

lation ; some  last  winter.  not  known  in  it.  privately  sold.  Illicit  distilla- 

tion does  not  prevail, 

* The  cause  of  the  deterioration  seems  to  he  that  the  rents  have  not  been  lowered  proportionably  with  the  fall  of  produce:  this,  in  fact,  cannotbe 
done  so  as  practically  to  benefit  the  farmer  till  the  demand  for  land  is  much  less  pressing  tiian  it  is  a present:  Ihe  lajmers,  at  present,  on  entering 
on  a farm,  very  generally  pay  an  enormous  purchase  money  to  the  occupying  tenant  fur  land  set  at  its  full  value : this  consumes  all  their  capital, 
and  thus  acts  upon  the  labourer,  the  farmer  not  being  able  to  employ  him.  The  population  has  nearly  doubled  during  that  period. 
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Ready  . . Pop.  9,082. 

Ready  . . Pop.  9,082. 

Parts  of  Armagh,  Derrynoose, 
andTynau  . .Pop. . 

Loughgilly  (part  of). 
Pop.  about  3,373. 

Rev.  James  S.  Blacker,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Jenkins. 

Rev.  E.  Disney. 

Rev.  A.  Henry. 

Farmers. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  liiien-bleachers  and 
farmers. 

Generally  of  the  class  of 
farmers. 

They  are  farmers. 

From  £1  to  £2. 

£2  with  garden,  and  insoine 
cases  a little  turf  bog;  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  they 
are  let  lower  when  constant 
employment  is  not  given. 

It  varies  very  much;  fre- 
quently the  tenants  pay  for 
their  cabins  by  their  labour. 

Cabins  with  a garden  and 
half  a rood  of  ground  to  put 
their  dung  upon,  are  about 
£2  per  year. 

Built  of  mud,  and  thatched. 
Very  indifferently  supplied 
with  bedding. 

Those  on  the  property  of 
bleachers  and  respectable 
farmers  are  comfortable,  but 
variously  furnished  according 
to  the  taste  and  circumstances 
of  the  occupiers. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
mudj  and  are  miserably  fur- 
nished in  every  respect. 

Their  houses  are  generally 
18  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  7 
high.  They  have  in  general 
bedsteads,  but  poor  beds. 

Very  often  labour  is  taken  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require  any 
duty-labour  beyond  what  may 
pay  ihe  rent,  which  is  either 
taken  in  money  or  work. 

Sea  Answer  to  Query  No. 
14.  It  is  not,  I believe,  usual 
to  require  duty-labour  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rent  agreed  upon. 

They  are  generally  tenants- 
at-will,  and  they  pay  their 
rent  partly  in  work  and  partly 
in  money. 

A great  many,  say  40. 

It  seldom  occurs  that  two 
families  live  in  the  same  cabin. 

I do  not  know  of  any  ; the 
cabins  are  generally  much  too 
small  for  a single  family  ; they 
frequently  have  but  a single 
room,  very  rarely  a second 
bed-room. 

Avery  few  instances  of  more 
than  one  dwelling  in  one  ca- 
bin. 

I can  safely  state  that  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  better 
than  when  I came  here  first, 
in  1827,  The  population  is 
on  the  increase. 

The  population  is  increasing. 
The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
improved : wages  have  been 
pretty  steady,  employment 
good,  and  provisions  low. 

I cannot  say  from  personal 
observation ; but,  from  the 
information  I have  received, 
I believe  it  has  deteriorated. 

They  are  stationary  : and  I 
am  persuaded  that  a poor  fa- 
mily, consisting  of  four  or  five 
able  to  work  at  their  looms, 
are  at  present  living  a great 
deal  more  comfortably  than 
small  farmers  holding  a few 
acres  of  dear  land. 

Very  peaceable,  excepting 
last  winter  and  spring. 

Exceedingly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

It  is  peaceable. 

'None. 

No. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not. 

There  are  none. 

25.  Not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, 

There  are  four  in  the  country 
|5arts  of  the  parish,  besides 
16  in  the  town  of  Ready.  Il- 
licit distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail in  our  parish,  but  it  does 
exfensivelrj  in  Derryiioose, 
adjoining. 

Seven.  Illicit  distiilalion 
does  not  prevail,  to  my  know- 
ledge, within  this  district. 

About  six  or  eight.  No, 
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r.oon'hgilly  (excluding  Belleek). 
Pop.  10,198. 

Miillaghbrack  . Pop.  16,099. 

Creggan  . . Pop.  14,261. 

Creggan  Upper,  . Pop. 

Rev.  William  McGowan,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Robert  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Charles  Atkinson. 

Rev.  M.  Lcnnan,  p.  p. 

Small  farmers. 

Comfortable  farraer.s  gene- 
rally. 

Very  poor. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  persons  who  liold 
farms  of  from  5 to  20  acres. 

To  cabins  in  which  cottiers 
reside  there  is  usually  agar- 
den  attached,  the  rent  from 
£2  to  £3. 

Bent  of  cabin  with  garden 
£2  lOi.  to  £3,  without  from 
£l  5i.  to  £l  10s. 

From  £l  to  £2  without  land. 

These  cabins  are  usually  let 
to  poorlabouvere,  with  asmall 
garden  annexed,  at  from  £l 
to  £2  yearly  rent. 

Cabins  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  cottiers  generally  con- 
sist of  two  apartments ; the 
furuiture  and  bedding  are 
provided  by  themselves.  The 
bedding,  I regret  to  say,  is 
not  for  the  most  part  comfort- 
able. 

Cabins  in  most  parts  of  the 

paxisU  are  built  of  mui\,  in  otiier  parbf  of 
stoDO ; tlioae  of  a boUor  clcscriptioo  have  tv 

a <la‘9aor,  a chair,  or  two  or  three,  a few  stoo 
to  be  oalled  riiniituio  in  (he  poor  cabins.  M> 
ants  Ciclior  iiavctiic  beds  laid  on  tlie  floor,  oi 
laid  upon  .a  stack  of  turf  built  up  about  u ft 
ding  is  very  wretched,  I do  not  tliink  tliat  ti 
found  a blanket  lot  caoh  individual  of  a fain 
found  wliidi  have  uot  had  a blanket  for  a 
witb  butli  beds  and  bedding  by  individual 
laattlirco  yoats,  puieiiased  from  the  profits  o 

Small  poor  houses ; nut  sup- 

1 piivd  witl.  any  furniture. 

(0  rooms  or  " bays,"  others  liave  oiiiy  one, 
le  furniture,  a bed  or  perhaps  two,  .n  Uble, 
is,  and  a largo  che.st,  are  tlio  only  arliclos 
anyof  tliem  have  nb  bedsteads,  the  inhabit- 
r else  supported  by  loose  sticks,  or  i«ihaps 
lut  and  a half  liigli;  the  provision  of  bed- 

lily,  and  1 am  sure  manv  fninilics  miglit  be 
length  of  time  i many  have  boon  provided 
bounty;  of  bedsteads  a large  nnmbcr  has 
f a book  published  by  Mr.  W.  Hlaeker. 

These  cabins  are  for  the 

most  purt  very  miserable,  and  can  scarcely 
bo  said  tu  have  aiiv  furniture,  except  a i>ot 
or  Iwn,  a few  seals,  and  some  otiier  culi- 
nary ;irtlcles.  Some  f.  w of  cliem  have  bed- 
sloads  of  a very  inrerior  doseiipliou ; by  fbr 
the  greater  part  arc  without  them,  the 
wtetciicd  iDmatcs  having  no  other  beds 

that  are  worn  in  tile  day  l«ing  very  fre- 
quently used  as  coverlug  for  the  uighL 

Cabins  are  always  let  to  cot- 
tiers at  a certain  rent,  which 
is  always  paid  by  work.  No 
duty-days  are  required. 

Labour  given  to  landlords 
often  goes  in  lieu  of  rent,  and 
perhaps  the  landlord  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  a 
prior  claim  to  his  tenant’s 
services. 

They  pay  rent  for  cabins, 
and  no  duty-work. 

Cottiers  generally  pay  the 
rent  of  the  cabins  by  labour  at 
the  rate  of  from  8d.  lo  lOcf. 
per  day. 

The  custom  of  more  than 
one  family  residing  in  the 
same  cabin  does  not  prevail 
in  our  parish. 

By  estimation  from  census 
return  about  20;  most  likely 
there  are  many  more. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

more  ilian  10  in  the  entire  pa 
with  which  cabins  can  be  ere 
terials,  of  which  they  are  com 

The  instances  of  more  than 
one  family  residing  in  the 
same  cabin  are  perhaps  not 
.rish  ; this  is  owing  to  the  facility 
icted  liere,  stones  and  otlier  ma- 
iposed,  being  on  the  spot. 

Much  deteriorated.  Popu- 
lation increased. 

Condition  of  poorer  classes 
rather  worse  since  peace  in 
1815.  Population  increasing 
considerably. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  not  at  all  iraproved ; the 
absentee  landlords  do  very  little  for 
them.  The  population  is  greatly 
increasing. 

From  the  be.st  inquiry  that 
I have  been  able  to  make,  tlic 
condition  of  the  poor  in  this 
parish  is  much  wor.se  since 
1815;  a great  proportion  of 

they  in  turn  raised  the  rent  of  cabins  on  the  labourers,  and  cliarged  higher  for  every  accommodation, 
and  labourers  have  received  a less  rate  of  wages,  nor  have  they  been  so  constantly  employed;  hence 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  since  the  period  alluded  to.  The  population  is  on  the 
increase. 


I have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  this  parish  has 
been  always  blessed  with 
peace. 

As  tranquil  as  almost  any 
other. 

This  parish  has  been  occa- 
sionally much  disturbed. 

The  parish  has  been  uni- 
formly peaceable  during  tUe 
above-mentioned  period. 

No  saviugs’bank  nor  benefit 
society. 

contribute weeklyi'rom  W.to  3(f.,aiid 
selected  by  thernselvos  from  stock  la 
price,  the  amount  of  their  siibscrif 
mium  ; the  difference  is  made  up  fi 
doctors  and  friends  of  the  Charity  Si 
the  confidence  of  the  poor. 

No  savings’  bank ; no  bene- 
fit society,  unless  a clothing  society 
may  be  called  so : in  it  the  poor 
at  end  of  time  are  allowed  in  clothes, 
id  in  by  the  conductors,  at  wholesale 
ition  and  one-half  additional  as  pre- 
:om  the  free  contributions  of  the  con- 
)clety,  here  prospering  and  possessing 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  any  other  benefit  society 
in  this  parish. 

None. 

One  in  Nihill ; deals  of  course 
with  the  necessitous. 

None. 

There  is  no  shop  of  the  de- 
scription herein  mentioned  in 
this  palish. 

There  are  19  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
exist  in  the  parish. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion 33  licensed  houses,  of 
which  20  are  in  the  town  of 
Markethill.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation ; little  sale  without  li- 
cence; six  other  public  houses 
in  Marketliill,  Kilcluney  pa- 
rish. 

There  are  40  public  houses, 
and  illicit  ones  innumerable. 
Private  distillation  did  prevail 
to  a very  great  extent,  but  has 
been  checked  in  some  measure 
of  late  by  -police. 

There  are  28  public  houses 
wherein  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed  in  this  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail 
here. 
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Creg^an  Lower . Pop.  — ^ — . 

Newtown  Hamilton. 
Pop.  7,25.3. 

Newtown  Hamilton. 
Pop.  7,253. 

Seagoe  and  Moyntaghs 
Pop.  12,627. 

Rev,  3f.  Caraker,  p.  p. 

Rev.  William  3Iaclean. 

Rev.  Wm.  M'Alister,  p.  h. 

Rev.  L.  Morgan,  p.  p. 

Small  farmers  generally  let 
those  cabins  to  the  poor. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  small  fanners. 

Generally  poor  landholders, 
who  erect  these  cabins  that 
they  may  procure  work  for 
them. 

In  some  instances  they  are 
respectable  farmers,  who  have 
got  up  these  cabins  for  their 
labourers  to  live  in  ; in  other 
cases  they  are  let  by  small 
farmers. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2  a-yeai', 
with  a small  garden  attached. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land, is  £l  55.  a-yearj 
with  a garden  of  about  half  a 
rood  £l  105. 

The  cabin  with  land  goes 
free;  without  land,  from  £l 
105.  to  £2  lOs.  per  annum. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  consist- 
ing' of  room  and  kitchen,  with 
small  garden,  is  from  £2  to 
£3,  and  without  garden  about 
£l  105. 

They  are  lowly  thatched  huts, 
built  with  mud  ; the  furniture 
plain  and  scanty.  A bed  of 
straw  with  a slight  covering, 
whereon  to  rest  their  weary 
limbs. 

The  cabins  are  wretched ; the 
tenant  being  content  with  a 
chaff  bed  placed  upon  a mi- 
serable bedstead  without  a 
curtain. 

Ill  this  parish  they  are  stone 
and  clay,  unplastered,  without 
chimney,  the  smoke  uncon- 
fined, making  its  way  out  at 
the  roof;  doors  bad,  and  win- 
dow.s  still  worse.  Bedsteads 
may  be  met  with,  but  a shake- 
down  is  more  common, 
neral  they  have  bedsteads,  b 

They  are  for  the  most  part 
built  of  clay,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  kept  in  clean  and 
neat  order  ; but  in  many  cases 
when  the  occupiers  are  mere 
labourers  and  not  weavers, 
they  are  in  bad  order,  and 
wretchedly  funiislied.  Inge- 
ut  very  uncomfortable  bedding, 

Upon  the  sole  condition  of 
discharging  the  rent  either  by 
money  or  labour.  Duty-work 
is  not  imposed. 

Cottiers  generally  hold  their 
cabins  on  condition  of  giving  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  the 
week  to  the  landlord  in  pay- 
ment of  rent. 

Generally  all  cottiers  pay 
their  rent,  potato  and  turfy 
ground,  in  work  by  the  day; 
no  duty-days  are  exacted. 

days,  I believe,  in  add 

Labour  is  generally  required 
by  respectable  farmers  in  lieu 
of  rent;  by  the  inferior  class 
of  the  landlords  of  these  ca- 
bins moneyisrequired.  Duty- 
itioii  to  rent  are  not  demanded, 

Therearesomefew  instances, 
but  such  is  not  by  any  means 
common. 

A great  number  have  two 
families  resident  in  them,  but 
I cannot  say  how  many. 

Many  families  live  under  the 
same  roof,  and  many  among 
the  very  poor  take  in  lodgers 
by  the  week. 

There  are  few  instances  of 
that  in  the  parish ; I do  not 
know  of  more  than  four  cases 
of  the  kind. 

People  here  are  every  year, 
nay,  every  day,  declining  in 
wealth  and  worldly  comforts ; 
the  farmers  are  the  greatest 
sufferers ; their  tenants  are 
much  more  comfortable,  and 
can  save  more  money.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I have  been  incumbent  of 
the  parish  since  September, 
1830,  and  in  that  time  I do 
not  see  much  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  population  is,  I 
think,  increasing. 

Improved  since  1815?  im- 
possible ! the  world  was  then 
land  mad ; rents  are  now  as 
high  as  if  1812  still  continued; 
this  very  principle  has  beg- 
gared many  a tenant,  and  in 
the  end  would  beggar  the 
world.  Ithasincreasedgreatly 
in  numbers. 

As  I have  not  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  the  period 
mentioned,  I cannot  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  tkis 
query ; it  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  class  of  tenants  who 
hold  but  small  farms  is  con- 
siderably deteriorated. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  police,  and 
tithe  bailiffs  in  the  collection 
of  that  impost  during  1S32, 
this  parish  has  been  perfectly 
tranquil  and  peaceable. 

My  parish  was  very  much 
disturbed  last  year  by  a resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  payment  of 
tithe  composition ; but  (with  th 
party  fights)  it  is,  and  has  been 

Rather  peaceable. 

e exception  of  frequent 
, generally  peaceable. 

For  the  last  three  years  that 
I am  acquainted  with  it,  it  has 
been  peaceable  ; there  is  only 
a little  excitement  about  the 
20lh  of  July. 

There  is  neither  savings' 
bank  nor  benefit  society  here. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish. 

We  have  neither  savings’ 
bank  nor  benefit  society. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  this  parish. 

There  is  one;  its  principal 
dealing  is  carried  on  with  the 
poorer  classes. 

There  is  one  pawnbroker’s 
shop,  and  its  dealings  are  said 
to  be  with  the  very  poor. 

There  are  two,  frequented 
more  or  less  by  the  poor  in 
NewtownHamilton.  Nofe.  In 
this  parish  the  lowest  poor  havi 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  either. 

ng  nothing  to  pawn. 

There  are  45  public  hoases. 
Not  a single  instance  of  illicit 
distillation. 

There  are  above  40  public 
houses,  I am  informed,  in  the 
parish.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vailed last  year  to  a very  great 
extent ; but  a corps  of  revenue 
police  have  been  stationed  in 
Newtown  Hamilton,  and  the 
evil  has  been  checked. 

In  Newtown  Hamilton  there 
may  be  between  40  and  50 
public  houses ; few  elsewhere, 
[llicit  distillation  did  prevail; 
not  now. 

Ill  the  Seagoe  division  of  the 
parish  there  are  17  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed,  in  the  Moyntaghs 
there  are  but  four.  Illicit 
distillation  never  takes  place 
in  this  neighbourhood. 
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•^kili.Varts  01  Moralm,  Seagoe,  ; 
Moyntaghs  (Lurgan).  | 

Pop.  . 

Shankill  and  Part  of  Seagoe 
(Lurgan)  . . Pop. . 

Shankill  (Lurgan). 
Pop.  7,758. 

Drumcree-  . Pop.  12,355. 

Rev.  JIamillon  Dobbin,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Wm.  O'Brien,  p.  p. 

Wm.  J.  Hancock,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Invin. 

They  are  generally  farmers, 
and  the  cottages  me  occupied 
by  their  labourers  or  by 
weavers. 

Farmers  holding  leases 
under  the  head  landlord. 

The  tenants  holding  under 
the  head  landlord. 

Small  farmer.s. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  is 
about  £2  10^.,  and  the  rent  of 
those  to  which  gardens  are 
attached  is  at  the  rate  of  £3 
per  acre. 

Without  land  from  £2  to  £3, 
and  with  land  from  £3  to  £6  ; in 
both  cases  the  rent  depends  very 
mucli  upon  the  number  oC  looms  the 
house  will  accommodate. 

Varies  very  much,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accommodation  for 
looms,  from  £3  to  £5  pet  annum  ; 
the  cabin  about  £2  10s.;  the  land 
at  the  rate  of  £3  per  acre. 

From  6rf.  to  \s.  fit/,  'pcr  week, 
withoutlaiid,  the  price  varying 
with  the  niimberof“bays,”i.c. 
apartments,  or,  mo.re  strictly, 
inside  gables : the  Lind  of  a 

coi-iake  seldom  exceeds  half  an  acre  of  garden ; this,  with  the  house,  lets  at  about  £5  5s.  per  annum : I have 
known  much  higher  renis,  and  smaller  lakes  ; the  above,  however,  may  be  reckoned  a fair  average. 


They  are  generally  of  mud, 
sometimes  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  very  poorly  furnished. 
They  are  often  supplied  with 
bedsteads ; but  the  clotlting 
very  scanty. 

They  are  generally  stone  and 
lime,  but  there  are  several 
mud-wall  houses;  they  are 
very  badly  furnished  in  ge- 
neral. They  have  mostly 
some  kind  of  bedsteads;  but 
the  bedding  is  of  the  most 
wretclied  description. 

Some  of  them  very  miserable 
' mud-wall  houses,  with  scarcely 
1 any  furniture  ; others  very  well 
furnished. 

They  are  mud  cabins,  ge- 
nerally wretchedly  built,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  One 
bedstead  is  usual,  unless  in 
cases  of  e.xlrcme  poverty  ; the 
bedding  is  generally  straw, 
and  the  bed-clothes  seldom 
sufficient, 

The  labourers  or  cottiers  do 
Bot  liold  their  cabins  on  any  other 
condition  except  tliat  of  paj  ing  the 
sKpulated  rent  weekly,  quarterly,  or 
yearly;  and  in  no  instance  I am 
aware  of  is  there  any  duty-labour 
required  or  bargained  for. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as 
duty-labour  in  addition  to  rent; 
hut  some  agree  to  pay  at  least  a 
part  of  their  rent  by  lahouiing 
work,  if  the  landlord  should  call  on 
them  at  the  seasons  mentioned  in 
answer  to  Query  6,  Appendix  D. 

Little  or  no  duty-work  in 
the  parish. 

his  cottier  have  a mutual  iuteiest ; 
the  former  to  secure,  and  the  la 
farmers  object  to  retain  cottiers  wl 
all  labour  is  fairly  allowed  in  the 

I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
ditions exclusive  of  rent:  duli/-/abaur 
is  unknown;  but  the  fanner  and 
n the  latter  being  employed  in  labour, 
tter  to  pay  his  rent ; 1 know  some 
10  confine  themselves  to  weaving ; but 
rent,  at  the  usual  pate  of  the  enuutry. 

There  are  a great  many  in- 
stances of  it,  but  I cannot  tell 
how  many. 

to  tiiid  1 

It  is  a very  general  custom  in 
the  town  (Lurgan),  but  I can- 
not state  the  number  of  such 
instances ; in  the  country  part 
of  the  parish  it  is  a rare  thing 
•WO  families  in  the  same  cabin. 

I really  do  not  know ; in  the 
country  parts  very  few,  in  the 
town  many. 

there  are  m 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  an- 
swer this  question  ; I cannot 
call  to  mind  a .single  instance 
in  country  parts  ; of  course,  in 
the  town  and  its  close  vicinity, 
any  houses  containing  lodgers. 

The  population  of  this  parish, 
and  of  the  proximate  ones  with 
whicli  I am  connected,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing ; and  I hope  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  them  is  improved; 
their  houses  are  neuter  and  cleaner, 
and  more  substantial  than  formerly  ; 
and,  if  I might  judge  from  the, em- 
ployment they  get,  I should  think 
they  cannot  be  retrograding  in  any 

I came  to  this  parish  in  1822, 
and  am  disposed  to  think,  if 
anything,  that  their  condition 
is  rather  improving  of  late, 
owing  to  the  great  employ- 
ment there  is  for  weavers  of 
every  kind  in  the  linen  trade. 

The  condition  improving, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
linen  mamifacture.  The  po- 
pulation increasing. 

sides,  the  falling  in  of  uhl  lea 
while,  nil  the  other  hand,  the  pi 
reduced;  county  cess,  Ukewi? 
and,  in  short,  means  of  payin; 
charges  against  the  farmer  h: 
■remarkable  excejition  of  lithe  an 

I conceive,  greatly  deterio- 
rated; tlief'avmersave  in  much  worse 
circumstances,  their  farms  subdi- 
vided, their  children  in  many  in- 
stances emigrated,  and  the  cottier 
population  greatly  increased  ; be- 
ses  lias  enormously  raised  the  rents, 
ice  of  farm  produce  has  been  greatly 
;e,  is  rather  increased  than  lessened; 
r are  in  every  way  less,  while  all  the 
avfi  been  raised,  with  the  singie  and 

In  perfect  peace. 

With  the  exception  of  some 
party  exhibitions  from  time  to 
have  indeed  but  seldom  occur 
to  the  firmness,  the  exertions, 
magistrate,  William  John  Haiic 
peaceable.  See  No.  29,  Appei 

1 Mostly  peaceable. 

me,  and  some  party  riots  that 
red,  owing,  in  a great  measure, 
and  impartiality  of  our  worthy 
ock.  Esq.,  this  parish  has  been 
tdix  F. 

Quite  peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank, 
nor  benefit  society. 

No  savings' bank,  nor  beiie- 
nelit  society  in  this  parish. 

No  savings’  bank  : there  was 
; one  which,  after  a protracted 
effort  to  force  it  into  operation, 
gradually  died  away  ; the  con- 
tributors were  chiefly  opulent 
people,  who  tried  to  encourage 
it ; scarce  any  were  of  the 
class  of  industrious  poor. 

'There  are  two  1 icen'ierl  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  ill  the  town  of  Lur- 
gan; it  is  with  the  lowest  class  of 
the  poor  their  dealings  are  carried 

There  are  two  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  town  (Ltirgnn),  and  it 
is  genvtallv  with  the  lowest  class  of 
the  poor  that  they  transact  business. 

Two  pawnbrokers’  shops  ; 
their  dealings  are  principally 
carried  on  with  the  lowest 
class  of  the  poor. 

None. 

There  are  about  50  houses 
licensed,  for  the  retail  of  spiri- 
tuous am!  other  liquors,  in  the 
town  of  Lurgan  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  district  over  which  my 

There  are  41, 1 think,  in  the 
town  (Lurgan),  and  four  in 
the  country  part  of  the  parish 
of  Shankill;  in  my  part  of 
Seagoe  there  are  four  more. 

There  are  53  public  houses 
licensed;  upwards  of  40  in 
the  town  of  Lurgan,  seven 
licensed  spirit  grocers.  No 
private  stills  in  the  parish. 

Number  of  public  houses,  43. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

there  is  not  any  illicit  distillation  carried  oil.  If  whiskey  shops  ii 
legislative  enactment,  idleness, poverty,  insubordination,  and  crime  will  increase. 
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Driimcree  . . Pop.  12,355. 

Driimcree  . . Pop.  12,355. 

Driimcree  . . Pop.  12,355. 

Killyman  . . Pop.  7,579. 

Rev.  Charles  Alexander. 

Rev.  James  O’Neill,  f.  r. 

Curran  Woodhouse,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Colonel  Verner,  m.  p. 

Small  farmers. 

In  country  places,  middle- 
men and  farmers  ; in  and  ad- 
jacent to  towns,  shopkeepers. 

Middle  class  of  people. 

Respectable  farmers. 

From  Qd.  to  lOd.  per  week, 
■without  land;  a cabin,  with 
half  an  acre  or  less  of  garden, 
£5  per  annum. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
£2;  with  it,  from  £2  to  £5 
per  annum,  varying  as  in 
No.  4,  Appendix  D.,  and  in 
proportion  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  land. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin 
with  about  from  a rood  to  half 
an  acre,  is  about  £3  per  year. 

With  a garden,  about  ; 
without  laud,  from  £l  lOs. 
to  £2. 

Mud  cabins,  wretchedly  built; 
Tio  furniture  scarcely.  A bed- 
stead, some  straw,  and  scarcely 
any  bed-clothes. 

Generallymud  cabins,  wretch- 
edly furnished.  Bedsteads 
very  rare  ; a single  fold  of  a 
narrow  blanket  or  rug  com- 
posing the  bedding. 

Generally  clay ; but  mid- 
dlingly  supplied  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

Mud,  thatched ; furnitote 
indifferent.  Bedsteads;  bed- 
ding not  good. 

The  farmer  frequently  takes 
his  rent  in  labour  from  the 
cottier.  No  duty-labour  re- 
ciuired  in  addition  to  the  rent, 
are  usually  lower  than  the  ci 
labour  being  required  in  adc 

They  are  generally  bound  to 
work  for  their  landlord  when- 
ever he  may  require  their  ser- 
vices at  specific  wages,  which 
ommon  run.  I never  knew  an  it 
lition  to  rent;  but  labour  is  take 

None,  exclusive  of  rent. 
Duty-labour  is  quite  abolished 
here,  although  formerly  it  was 
the  custom. 

istance  in  this  parish  ot  duty- 
iii  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Cottiers  generally  pay  their 
rent  in  labour. 

Very  few  families  that  have 
not  a separate  apartment. 

I cannot  enumerate  them, 
but  they  are  deplorably  nu- 
merous. 

Stationarv  as  long  as  I have 
known  them,  about  six  years. 
Increasing. 

Decidedly  deteriorated  in  re- 
spect of  employment,  or  remu- 
nerating wages  when  em- 
ployed ; first,  owing  to  the 
almost  total  annihilation  of  tin 
the  inability  of  ihc  farmer  to 
nerative  wages  to  the  employe^ 
got  a reduction  of  rent  or  tithe 
mense  deterioration  of  the  vi 
farm  of  every  description.  Pc 

Worse.  Population  very 
much  increasing. 

8 linen  trade ; and  again  to 
give  employment,  or  remu- 
d,  owing  to  his  not  having 
:S  proportionate  to  the  im- 
ilue  of  the  produce  of  his 
>piilation  increasing. 

Much  deteriorated.  Increas- 

Peaceable. 

No  public  eruption. 

Very  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

- No. 

There  is  no  such  thing. 

No. 

None:  a savings’  bank  at 
Dungannon,  five  miles  dis- 
tant. 

No. 

There  is  no  such  thing. 

No. 

None. 

I cannot  say  what  number, 
but  a very  very  great  number 
of  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 

52  licensed  public  houses. 
Private  distillation  iion-ex- 
istent. 

Illicit  disiillation  does  not 
prevail  here. 

Cannot  say.  No. 
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Taitaraghan  . . Pop.  0,321. 

Tartaraghan  . . Pop.  6,321. 

Tartaraglian  , . Pop.  6,321. 

Ballymore  . . Pop.  11,806. 

Rev.  John  Brownlow. 
Rev.  Colin  Ivors. 

Rev.  James  Shaw,  i>.  m. 

John  Nicholson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Alexander  Strain. 

Small  farmers. 

Farmers,  or  those  holding 
under  the  head  landlords. 

From  tlic  landowner  of  SOO 
a-year  to  tlie  farmer  of  lO 
aci'es,  including  every  variety 
of  class. 

They  are  the  oidiiiaiy  farm- 
ers, or  landholders  of  the 
parish. 

Cabins  without  land  are  let 
at  a rent  of  £l  10s.,  and  with 
an  acre  of  land  at  £3. 

Cabins  of  one  apartment 
£l  6s.,  with  two  apartments 
£2  12s.,  with  two  apartments 
and  an  acre  of  land  £4. 

As  far  as  I know,  every  la- 
bourer's cabin  has  ground 
attached  ; with  from  a rood 
to  an  acre  they  let  at  £3  per 
annum. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  of 
two  apartments  without  land 
is  £2,  with  a garden  i£S ; 
cabins  of  one  apartment  half 
of  this. 

In  this  parish  the  cabins  are, 

They  are  built  of  clay,  called 
mud  wall ; fiimituie  consists  of  a 
dresser  or  shelf,  a few  tins,  a pot,  a 
tin  can  or  jug  forwater,  a few  stools 
to  the  mimber  of  the  family,  a table, 
and  one  bedstead  for  the  husband, 
vrtfe,  and  youngest  child,  while  the 
test  lie  on  straw  with  a single 
covering.  I 

The  cabin  of  the  labourer  is 
usually  mud  wall,  witli  from  two  to 
three  apartments,  containing  chairs, 
fables,  metal  utensils  for  tlressing 
food,  delf  dishes,  plates,  &c.  As 
far  as  I know,  the  poorest  cabin  has 
bedsteads  ; the  bed  is  usually  straw  I 
or  chaff;  and  the  bedding  pretty  1 
comfortable. 

Cabins  are  usually  made  of 
day,  thatched  roofs,  and  com- 
monly very  low.  In  99  cases 
in  a hundred  the  beds  and 
bedding  are  wretchedly  bad. 

McUtOful,  in  some  oltho  better  enbiua  twoi  liowever,  in  lUe'v  tare  inslniiees  there 
[a'vretoheil  desotiplion:  hoivorct,  the  stale  of  ibeeabio  as  to  furnituredciiends 

The  rent  is  sometimes  paid 
in  whole  or  in  partjn  labour  ; 
but  duty-work  in  addition  to 
the  rent  is  not  required. 

Some  pay  their  entire  rent 
by  labour  done  for  their  land- 
lord, others  part  in  money 
part  in  labour,  according  to 
thebargain  they  make.  Beside 
the  rent  agreed  on  there  are  no 

I know  of  no  other  con- 
ditions of  tenure  than  rent. 

duty-days. 

They  are,  I believe,  all  te- 
nants at  will.  Duty-labour  is 
sometimes  required,  not  in 
addition  to,  but  frequently  in 
lieu  nf,  rent. 

The  case  exists,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  to  what  ex- 
tent, as  the  inmates  of  such 
houses  are  constantly  chang- 
ing their  abode. 

I know  of  no  case  where  two 
' families  reside  in  the  same 
apartment  in  the  one  cabin  ; 
but  there  are  instances  in 
which  different  families  occupy 
same  cabin ; could  not^ay  pos 

I do  not  know  of  any;  there  ' 
may  be  a few  instances  of  two 
families  residing  in  the  same 
cabin  for  a time  only, 
different  apartments  of  tlie 
itively  how  many  of  them. 

Such  instances  are  very  com- 
mon ; I cannot  say  how 
many. 

Deteriorated  ; in  the  case  of 
manufacturers  by  want  of 
trade,  and  in  case  of  labour- 
ers by  want  of  employment. 
Increasing. 

the  total  ruin  of  the  iineu  tra 
stant  employment  and  low  wa 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 

I think  it  is  growing  worse 

from  year  to  year:  as  to  the  small 
farmer,  while  the  rent  of  his  farm  is 
as  high  as  it  was  during  the  war 
from  1808  to  1814,  the  prices  of 
produce  have  fallen  to  the  one-half, 
in  some  cases  to  one-third  of  what 
it  then  was : as  to  the  weaver  and 
labourer,  the  former  suffers  from 
de,  and  the  latter  from  want  of  con- 
ges, so  that  either  is  scarcely  able  to 
Population  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  improved  in  respect 
of  education,  clothing,  and 
dwellings ; in  other  respects 
deteriorated,  resulting  from 
the  profits  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture beingdimiiiished.  The 
population  is  undoubtedly  in- 
creasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  since  ISlo  is  a good  deal 
detei'iorated  in  every  respect. 
The  po|)ulation  is  always  on 
the  increase. 

Peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, with  the  exception  of  a 
-few  outrages  growing  out  of 
party  spirit;  in  some  instances 
the  Catholic  inhabitants  have 
dwellings  by  violence  at  night 

Our  parish  has  in  general 
been  peaceable  during  that 
period. 

had  guns  taken  out  of  ilieir 
by  the  Orange  party. 

None. 

There  are  no  savings'  banks, 
&c.,  ill  the  parish. 

• None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  sa- 
vings’ bank  or  benefit  society 
in  our  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

the  lowest  class  o 

Except  in  Tanderagee  there 
are  no  jiawnbrokers'  shops  in 
our  parish  : it  is  commonly 
fthe  poor  that  deal  in  them. 

About  12.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 

Houses  where  spirituous  li- 
quors are  retailed  amount  to 
11  or  12,  three  of  these  do 
not  hold  licences ; but  no 
case  of  illicit  distillation  exists 
in  the  parish. 

I believe  there  are  eight 
public  houses  in  this  parish, 
pretty  sure  not  more  than  ten ; 
a few  persons  sell  spirits  with- 
out licence.  1 know  nothing 
of  illicit  distillation. 

The  number  of  houses  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  sold  is 
enormous;  they  are  not  so 
much  frequented  since  tempe- 
rance societies  became  gene- 
ral in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vml. 
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Ballymore  . . Pop.  11,806. 

Ballymore  . . Pop.  11,806. 

Ballymore  . . Pop.  11,806. 

Ballymore  and  Mullabrack 
Pop.  27,905. 

Rev.  Richard  Dill,  p.  m. 

Rohert  M‘MeeIian,  Esq. 

Robert  Harden,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Bell,  p.  m. 

The  largest  arc  noblemen  ; 
the  smaller  like  the  great  ma- 
jority of  middle-men. 

Farmers. 

Decent  farmers. 

Generally  respectable  farm- 

Without  land,  from  £3  to 
£4;  with  land,  in  proportion 
to  its  amount. 

From  £2  105.  to  £3  with  a 
small  garden  attached,  and 
ground  for  the  manure  made 
about  the  cabin  on  which  to 
set  potatoes,  with  perhaps  half 
a rood  of  con  acre  ground,  and 

A cabin  one  story,  a room, 
anil  kitchen,  £l  55.  to  £l  IO5., 
and  with  one  rood  of  a gar- 
den from  £2  IO5.  to  £3  per 
annum  ; house  kept  in  order 
by  letter  (villages  not  con- 
sidered). 

Cabins  through  the  country, 
without  land,  are  let  at  from 
£1  10.«.  to  £2  ; and  from  £2 
to  £4  a-year,  with  land,  ac- 
toiding  to  the  quantity  ofland 
attached. 

tile  .sowing  ut  roiir  quarts  or  ilax  seed,  nr  ±.2  for  the  more  cottage. 

Of  mud  generally ; ill  sup- 
plied with  furniture,  and  many 
of  them  without  bedsteads, 
and  with  little  bedding. 

They  are  usually  mud  wall, 
thatched ; with  little  furniture ; 
and  generally  a bedstead  or 
two,  as  the  occupants  are  able 
to  provide;  with,  in  many 
cases,  very  uncomfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Generally  substantial  mud 
wall,  thatched,  and  furnished 
by  tenant.  Mo.stly  abedstead, 
and  chair  bed;  sometimes  or- 
dinary covering. 

Tliey  are  generally  thatched 
cabins,  some  built  with  stone 
and  lime,  but  the  greater  part 
of  clay,  or  what  is  usually 
called  mud  wall. 

No,  I believe  not. 

Cottiers  and  labourers  are 
generally  bound  to  work  for  | 
their  landlord,  when  called 
upon,  and  the  rent  is  thus 
usually  paid  in  labour. 

No  duty-work,  cess,  or  tithe. 

Cottiers  hold  tlieir  cabins  at 
1 will  from  year  to  year,  at  an 
annual  rent;  this  is  paid  ac- 

cording  to  agreement,  either  in  money  or  labour,  or 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  work,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  additional  duty-labour  given  or  required. 

In  many  instances,  espe- 
cially in  the  town  of  Tande- 
ragee. 

In  very  few  instances ; there 
are  some  cases  in  which  two 
or  three  families  reside  under 
the  same  roof,  but  in  separate 
apartments. 

I know  of  none. 

I can  only  speak  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  it  there  is  scarcely 
any  such  thing;  I believe  it 
is  common  in  the  towns,  hut 
as  I have  no  connexion  with 
it  give  any  satisfactory  account. 

them,  I cannc 

Population  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  and  decidedly  dete- 
riorated in  condition  since 
1815. 

From  the  low  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  wages  of  la-  ■ 
bourers  remaining  as  high  as 
formerly,  the  condition  of  this 
class  I think  is  rather  im- 
proved : the  farming  classes 
have  felt  most  the  depression 
of  the  times,  owing  to  high 

Better  and  improving.  Po-  I 
pulation  rather  increasing. 

From  my  actual  knowledge 
' I am  persuaded  that  the  poor, 

to  whom  your  queries  seem  to  refer,  are  in  a favourable  con- 
dition at  present  in  this  neighbourhood,  because  provisions  are 
cheap,  and  there  is  full  employment  in  the  neighbourhood, 
either  by  labour  or  weaving,  for  all  honest  well-conducted  per- 
sons who  are  disposed  to  work ; such  persons  are  actually  in  a 
better  condition  for  these  several  years  past  than  the  small  farm- 

rents,  tithe  and  other  charges,  and  the  low  price  obtained  lor 
the  produce  of  land.  Population,  T conceive,  increasing. 

ers,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  cla.ss  of  landholders  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Our  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Generally  very  peaceable. 

It  has  been  very  peaceable,  j 

i 

1 ! 

Very  peaceable. 

Oar  parishes  have  been  and 
still  are  perfectly  tranquil  and 
quiet. 

- A savings’  bank,  not  pros- 
perous. 

1 know  of  none. 

None. 

Both  in  Tanderagee  and 
Market  Hill  there  are  ladies’ 
clothing  societies  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  poor,  which  do 
much  good ; goods  are  given 
out  at  reduced  prices,  and  the 
payment  taken  iu  small  weekly 
or  monthly  instalments. 

One  lately  established;  deals 
with  the  lowest  class  of  poor. 

None.  ■ 

One  in  Tauiieragee  generally 
deals  with  the  poor. 

There  is  one  pawnbroker's 
shop  lately  opened  in  Tan- 
deragee. 

A vast  number,  but  not  cer- 
tain of  their  exact  amountj 
the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance 
decidedly  in  the  country. 

There  are  about  50,  including 
the  towns  ofTanderagee  and 
Poiiitz-pass,  and  the  villages 
of  Clare  and  Acton.  Illicit 
distillation  is  not  known  to 
exist  at  present. 

60  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

I cannot  exactly  state,  but 
thenumberis  shamefully  great; 
this  is  most  pernicious  to  the 
morals  and  property  of  the 
poor,  and  something  should 
be  done  speedily  to  prevent 

the  easy  obtaining  of  licence.  I believe  there  is  scarcely 
' any  illicit  distillation  in  the  parishes  of  which  I report. 
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Ballymoyer  . . Pop. . 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  14,034. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  14,034. 

Loughgilly  (excluding  Baleek). 
Pop. . 

Rev.  William  Veseij. 

Rev.  Lor  dEdward  Chichester. 

Rev.  T.  Dugall. 

Rev.  li.  L.  Porter,  p.  m. 
Rev.  Wm.  3I‘Gowan,  p.  m. 

The  farmers  of  the  country. 

Farmers. 

ATanv  of  the  cabins  here  are  1 Small  farmers, 
supplied  with  a few  acres  of  land,  say  four  or  six  acres,  from 
the  head  landlord ; but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  held 
under  the  principal  farmers,  holding  from  30  to  40  acres  of 
land  ; few  farmers  here  hold  more  than  30  or  40  acres,  the 
land  being  divided  among  a great  many  families  : the  condi- 
tion of  the  chief  farmers  here  is  greatly  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  without 
land,  varies  from  £l  bs.  to 
£1  15;.,  or  so,  according  to 
the  description  of  the  house; 
the  rent,  with  land,  depends 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  land. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  with  a 
rood  of  land,  is  £3  per  an- 
num ; without  land  £2. 

About  £2  2;.  without  land, 
and  from  £l  9s.  to  £2  10s. 
per  acre  with  land. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  with  a 
garden  allached,  is  from  £2 
to  £3. 

They  are  generally  con- 
structed of  mud  or  clay,  and 
stones;  very  badly  furnished. 
They  are  not  at  all  supplied 
with  bedsteads  or  comfortable 
bedding. 

They  generally  consist  of 
three  rooms,  with  a cow- 
house ami  pi"-sty ; several, 
however,  consist  of  only  two. 

The  cabins  are  mostly  all 
built  with  clay.  In  most  cases 
the  cabins  are  not  supplied 
with  comfortable  beds  and 
bedding. 

The  cabins  of  cottiers  gene- 
rally consist  of  two  upart- 
meuts;  the  rimiitme  and  bed- 
ding are  provided  by  the 
inmates  : their  bedding  is  not, 
for  the  most  part,  comfort- 
able. 

One  or  two  days'  labour  in 
the  week,  in  lieu  of  rent,  is 
often  given.  It  is  not  usual 
to  require  duty-labour  besides. 

In  some  cases  the  holders 
of  these  small  tenements  are 
expected  to  prefer  the  propo- 
sals for  labour  made  by  the 
farmers  who  grant  them. 
Duty-labour  has  been  disused 

Labourers  or  cottiers  hold 
their  cabins  at  a certain  fixed 
rent,  and  do  not  pay  any 
extra  charge. 

during  the  last  20  years. 

Cabins  are  always  let  to  cot- 
tiers at  a certain  rent.  No 
duty-days  are  required. 

There  are  only  three  in- 
stances within  my  knowledge. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  case, 
except  in  lodging-houses  in 
the  town  of  Rich-hill. 

It  is  not  customary  for  more 
than  one  family  to  reside  in 
the  same  cabin. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  in  some  respects  improve.ri 
since  the  year  1815:  an  improved 
system  of  farmin;-,  I understand, 
has  been  adopted  since  that  period ; 
the  benefit  of  this  has  eiteiided  to 
the  poorer  classes ; hut,  to  counter- 
balance this,  the  failure  of  the  linen 
trade  has  deprived  many  fumales  of 
their  former  means  of  support — spin- 
ning. Tbu  population  is  increasing. 

It  is  considerably  deterio- 
rated, the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  being  much  less, 
and  the  profitsof  linen  weavers 
having  been  diminished  by 
one-half,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  machinery. 

Tlie  general  coudition  of  the 
poor  here  is  much  worse  since 
the  peace  in  1815:  this  is 
a manufacturing  neighbour- 
hood ; the  poor  hold  only  a 
few  acres  of  land,  and  depenc 
linen  trade ; but  the  wages  fr 
and  the  linen  trade  so  much 
the  poor  are  suffering  greatl; 
population  of  the  parish  is  still 

Much  deteriorated.  Popu- 
lation increasing. 

1 chiejlxj  for  swpfort  on  the 
>r  weaving  are  now  so  low, 

. worse  since  that  time,  that 
y from  ttis  change.  The 
increasing. 

Quite  peaceable  in  general, 
only  a few  occasional  excep- 
tions. 

Not  disturbed,  except  by 
animosity  respecting  religion, 
manifested  on  two  occasions 
only. 

It  has  been  uniformly  peace- 
able both  before  and  since 
1815. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  our  parish  has 
been  uniformly  blessed  with 
peace. 

There  is  not  a savings’  bank 
in  the  parish,  but  there  is  one 
in  Newry,  in  which  some  of 
the  people  deposit  theirmoney; 
there  is  a poor-shop  carried 
on  privately  by  a benevolent 
lady. 

There  is  but  little  tendency 
to  deposit  money  in  savings’ 
banks ; the  money  subscribed 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  is 
placed  in  the  savings’  bank 
at  Armagh. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
in  this  parish. 

No  savings'  bank  nor  benefit 
society. 

There  are  not  any  pawn- 
brokers in  the  parish;  there 
is  one  in  Newtown  Hamilton, 
which  some  of  the  lowest  class 

No. 

here  frequent. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish,  but  they  are  to  1 
theii  dealings  arc  carried  on  liere,  I tli 
such  as  drunkards,  than  with  the  low 

None. 

be  tbumi  in  the  nuighbuuring  towns ; 
,ink,  more  with  dissipated  characters, 
'cst  of  the  poor. 

There  are  only  two  public 
houses  in  the  parish : last 
ysar  there  was  a great  deal  of 
illicit  distillation  in  it,  but  it 
was  confined  exclusively  to 
ihe  Roman  Catholics. 

17. 

There  are  19  licensed  public 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  in  (he  parish  ; we 
are  not  aware  that  it  exists  in 
it  at  present. 
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Meigh,  being  part  of  Kilievy. 
Pop. . 

Mullavilly,  part  oFIvilinore. 
Pop. . 

Forkhill . . Pop.  6,978. 

I’orkhill,  and  Nine  Townlands 
annexed  . . Pop. . 

H.  W.  Chambre,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Carpendale. 

Rev.  William.  Smith. 

Rev.  D.  O' Rafferty,  p.  p. 

Tlie  landholders  of  this  pa- 
rish. in  nil  C'.SCS,  huU  under  the  licuii 

uudnrlat’lo  colliers  <i  house,  and  perhaps 
a garden;  on  my  estiUr',  however,  tins 
never  occurs,  asl  don't  aliow  it;  the  tenant  - 

wham  MldsU  anolhet  MnJmlliU'M  of  an  abs 

Men  will)  hold  immediately 

from  the  iionil  lauclloril,  unU  occupy  llioir 
farms,  aiid  biuVI  tlicse  Ciiliios,  botb  to  help 
tlR-ras.dvcsmjaymg  the  landlord's  rout 

: unilcilocs.biitia  soma  cases  t know 
to  mo  (Mr.  .tones’s  esbite)  there  me 
other  counties.  Mouegbam  ;iiid  else- 
.entee  landlord. 

They  are  the  more  wealthy 
farmers. 

Generally  poor  men,  occu- 
piers of  from  3 to  10  acres  of 
land,  who  build  cabins,  to 
enable  themselves  lo  pay  their 
own  rent  and  support  iheic 
families. 

Cabins,  with  a garden,  will, 
let  for  £2,  and  without  a gar- 
den for  IOj.,  annually; 

but  this  is  exacted  by  the 
landholders,  who  sublet. 

Cd.  a-week,  if  with  one 
room;  10<i.  or  l5.,  if  with 
two  rooms ; and  if  with  half 
an  acre  or  so,  from  £3  35.  to 
£4  45.  per  annum. 

About  £2  a-year  with,  and 
£l  5s.  without  laud. 

Cabins,  with  small  gardens, 
£2 ; cabins,  with  no  laud,  £1. 

Cabins  let  to  cottiers  I pre- 
sume is  meant  by  this  query  ; 
theyareletalwaysunfurnished. 

Mud  walls,  thatched;  each 
room  perhaps  10  feet  by  8, 
totally  unfurnished.  The  te- 
nant supplies  himself. 

They  generally  consist  of 
one  apartment ; scarcely  any 
furniture.  A rudely  - con- 
structed bedstead  and  most 
uncomfortable  bedding. 

Of  stones  and  clay ; furui- 
ture — a chest,  small  table, 
two  pots,  a few  inconvenient 
sort  of  stools,  some  straw,  a 
blanket,  which,  together  with 
clothes  they  wear,  serves  for 
their  covering  at  night.  No 
bedsteads. 

I know  of  no  charge  made  to 
a cottier  but  the  rent : the  tenantry, 
who  hold  from  the  head  landlord, 
in  some  cases  pay  duty  labour; 
with  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Foxall,  and 
me,  they  do  not. 

I am  not  aware  of  any;  in 
general  the  cottier  works  up 
his  rent  in  labour  at  the  usual 
rate ; I should  presume  if 
higher  wages  offered  else- 
where, he  would  pay  the  landlor 

None  whatever.  Duty-work 
not  known. 

d in  money. 

On  the  sole  condition  of 
1 paying  the  rent,  which  they 
1 generally  do  by  labour ; some- 
times in  money. 

In  some  instances  I have  no 
doubt,  but  I have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  bow 
many. 

111  a population  containing 
upwards  of  600  families  be- 
longing to  myself,  besides 
Dissenters  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, it  is  impossible  to  say. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining at  present. 

There  are  many  instances, 
but  I cannot  at  present  ascer- 
tain the  exact  number. 

Ill  my  neigliboiiihood  the 
general  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  improving,  the  con- 
sequence of  resident  land- 
lords ; money,  I understand, 
•was  plentiful,  and  certainly 
belter  prices  for  cattle  and 
articles  of  farming  produce, 
and  better  payment  for  the 
weaver  in  1815.  The  populati 

I have  been  herd  12  years 
and  upwards,  and  I think  tile 
population  is  poorer,  and 
numbers  increasing. 

ion  is  certainly  increasing. 

Ameliorated,  trading  having 
become  more  general,  and 
the  population  more  civilized. 
Population  increasing. 

Condition  of  the  poor  dete- 
riorated. The  population  is 
greatly  increased  and  increas- 

The  parish  was  about  that 
time  a good  deal  disturbed ; it, 
however,  becaino  perfectly  peace- 
able, and  has  for  several  years  cont 
to  the  payment  of  liiho  and  Church  c 
speeches  ivere  made  to  the  people  a 
■which  caused  much  agitation  and  dis 

Very  peaceable. 

inued  so,  until  the  opposition 
;ess  took  place  Isstyuar,  when 
•t  the  chapels  and  elsewhere, 
durbauce. 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  last  winter. 

Peaceable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  manifestation  of 
violent  opposition  to  tithes; 
no  injury  however  was  done. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish,  or  benefit  society. 

We  have  a savings’  bank  in 
Armagli,  of  great  use  to  us ; 
and  liberal  subscriptions  from 
the  landlords,  to  enable  me  to 
grant  such  relief  as  I think 
necessary  and  judicious,  to 
which  Mr.  Chichester,  the  rec- 
tor, handsomely  contributes. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish  of  Meigh. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are,  I believe,  10  pub- 
lic houses  in  this  parish. 
Illicit  distillation,  I believe, 
does  not  prevail  in  it ; ou  my 
estate  it  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, and  I know  it  does 
not. 

Six  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

Six.  Illicit  distillation  did 
prevail  to  a large  extent  in 
the  last  winter;  it  does  not 
at  present  prevail. 

Nine  public  houses.  IHkk 
distillation  does  not  at  pK* 
sent  prevail. 
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ULSTER— County  Armagh — Baronies  Orier  Upper  and  Lower,  Fews  Lower. 


Forhhill  . • Pop.  6,978. 

Killevy,  and  District  of  Cam- 
lough  . . Pop.  ■ 

Kille^7 . .Pop.  17,197. 

Loughgilly  . . Pop.  10,198. 

A.  A.  Bernard,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  Andrew  Cleland. 

John  White,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Stewart,  d.  d. 

The  better  sort  of  fanners. 

1 

Small  farmers. 

Small  farmers,  holding  gene- 
rally immediately  under  the 
1 head  landlord. 

a disposition  to  take  an  in 
hands,  fixing  a nominal  ri 

Tlie  farmers  of  the  country  : 
very  few  lauded  proprietors 
make  any  reservation  of  cot- 
tiers on  setting  their  land  ; 
some  few,  of  late,  have  shown 
du.sirioiis  cottier  into  their  own 
;iit  on  the  house  and  garden. 

About  £l  a-year. 

From  £l  to  £2,  without 
land ; £3,  with  a rood  of 
ground  for  garden. 

Cabin,  without  land,  about 
£l  per  annum;  cabin,  with 
half  a rood  of  garden,  £2. 

Cabins,  with  a garden  and 
ground  for  the  manure,  from 
cottiers,  are  set  from  £l  llli. 
to  £2 ; a cabin  witliout  any 
garden,  if  a good  one,  will 
bring  nearly  the  same  money. 

Very  bad.  Few,  if  any,  have 
bedsteads,  and  the  bed-clothes 
very  bad. 

Generally  limited  to  one 
apartment;  badly  furnished. 
Most  are  supplied  with  bed- 
steads ; in  the  mountainous 
district  often  none. 

In  general  very  poor  build- 
ings. Badly  furnished,  and 
without  bedsteads  or  com- 
fortable bedding. 

The  cabins  are  all  thatched, 
and  the' walls  generally  mud 
walls,  consisting  of  two  apart- 
ments. No  article  of  furni- 
ture given  with  them. 

Merely  for  the  rent,  which 
they  generally  pay  in  work. 
No  duty-work. 

No  other  condition.  The 
landlord,  however,  generally 
takes  the  rent  in  work  at  his  ^ 
own  convenience. 

Sometimes  a cottier  gives,  as 
rent  for  his  cabin  and  garden, 
one  day’s  labour  in  the  week ; 
but  this  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  his  garden.  I know  of 

The  labourers  who  are  cot- 
tiers are  frequently  bound  to 
work  two  days  in  the  week  at 
low  wages,  say  6d.  and  diet, 
and  in  this  way  they  pay  their 
rent. 

but  one  landed  proprietor  who  exacts  duty-work  in  addition  to  rent;  he  gets  12  days  in  each  year,  i 

I know  and  can  hear  of 
none. 

I have  met  very  few  in- 
stances of  this  sort. 

Many  instances,  but  I can- 
not state  the  exact  number. 

cabin,  a space  containir 
iu  depth,  to  a family,  in 

I cannot  slate  the  number  of 
instances,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a poor  cottier  to  set 
what  is  called  a bay  of  his 
ig  about  10  feet  iu  width  by  14 
1 order  to  lighten  the  rent. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  much  improved,  they 
becoming  every  day  more  in- 
dustrious, their  farms  better 
cultivated,  and  since  the  faci- 
lity of  communication  with 
England  the  traffic  is  one  hun- 
dred fold  more  ; in  fact  the  face 
changed  witliin  those  few  years 
it  is  now  all  tillage,  except  the  i 

Deteriorated,  chiefly  from 
the  decline  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture, and  from  want  of 
employment.  The  popula- 
tion increasing. 

i of  this  parish  has  been  entirely 
i;  from  being  all  bog  and  heath, 
top  of  the  mountains. 

I do  not  think  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  as 
good  as  it  was  prior  to  1815, 
tlieir  families  do  not  live  so 
well ; but  I think  their  cloth- 
ing and  general  appearance 
better.  The  population  of  the 
parish  is  increasing  rapidly. 

different,  and  the  re 

I think  their  condition  issta-: 
tionary.  The  population  is 
rather  on  the  increase,  and 
would  be  much  more  so  but 
for  the  number  of  emigrants, 
which  is  much  owing  to  the 
very  high  price  that  afarm  sells 
for,  very  little  shortof  £10  per 
acre,  though  the  houses  beiii- 
nt  as  high  as  the  land  will  bear. 

With  few  exceptions  peace- 
able. 

Peaceable. 

In  general  very  quiet  and 
peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

There  are  none. 

None,  the  savings’  bank  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of 
Newry  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary. It  is,  I believe,  in  a 
flourishing  state : principally 
the  lower  and  middling 
classes. 

There  isno  savings'  bank  nor 
benefit  society  in  the  parish;  , 
there  is  a savings’  bank  in 
the  town  of  Newry,  adjoining 
the  parish,  I believe  in  a pros- 
perous state,  and  a number  of 
the  small  farmers  of  the  parish 
deposit  their  savings  in  it. 

None ; but  one  in  Newry, 
within  five  miles  of  us,  and 
another  in  Armagh,  nine 
miles  from  us,  which  serve- 
for  this  parish. 

There  are  none. 

Same  as  No.  20. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  parish;  the  town 
of  Newry  is  adjoining  the 

None;  those  in  Newry  serve 
their  purpose. 

j parish,  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  resort  to  the  pawnbrokers’  shops  tliere. 

About  seven  or  eight  licensed, 
but  a great  number  of  what 
are  called  shebeen  houses, 
which,  in  general,  keep  anel 
dispose  of  illicit  spirits.  Illicit 
distillation  does  greatly  pre- 

Nine  in  Caralougli  village;  ; 
four  more  within  tlie  parish. 
Illicit  distillation  is  not  preva- 
lent. 

There  are  20  licensed  public 
houses  in  the  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail 
much  iu  it. 

can  only  give  any  return  to 
stratagem  to  entice  tipplers 
the  people  credit  for  spirits 

I cannot  state  the  number ; 
they  are  more  numerous  than 
they  ought  to  be  ; one-half  of 
them  are  not  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  traveller,  and 
the  publican  by  his  using  every 
to  frequent  his  .shop,  by  giving 
drank  at  their  houses. 
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ULSTER-County  Amath-BTOnies  Oner  Upper  .nd  Lower,  Few.  Lower;  Tur.ney,  Armagh. 


Loughgilly  . . Pop.  10,198. 

Meigh  . . Pop. . 

Tynan  . . Pop.  11,542. 

Tynan  . . Pop.  11,542.  ' 

Rev.  Richard  Verschoyle. 

Jomthan  Seovir,  Esq.  i.p.  fir  M.  James  Strange,  B.rt.J.  p.| 

Rev.  William  Mauleverer. 

Tlie  common  farmers  of  the 
parish. 

Very  few  cabins  are  set  with- 
out a small  farm. 

All  cla  sses. 

They  are,  in  general,  ofthe 
class  of  the  tenantry  of  the 
country,  who  derive  from  the 
head  landlord. 

A cabin  without  laml  is  £l, 
and  with  a garden  £l  Gs. 

Aov  that  are  set  from  £l  to 
£l  iOi.  a-year. 

The  higher  classes  of  land- 
lords do  not  usually  charge 
any  rent  for  the  cabin  ; the 
rent  of  the  land  only  is  de- 
manded. 

The  rent  varies,  as  I under- 
stand, very  much ; but  it  is 
ofien  paid  by  labour,  which 
often  impoverishes  tlie  occu- 
piers. 

Are  generally  thatched  cabins. 
Without  any  comlbrlable  bed- 
ding. 

In  general  small,*  but  dry, 
furnished  with  table,  chest, 
stools,  low  bedsteads,  straw 
beds,  and  blankets. 

The  cabins  held  by  cottiers, 
under-tenants,  are  generally 
miserable  and  wretchedly  fur- 
nished. 

The  walls  are  of  mud,  the 
furniture  very  bad.  They  are 
supplied  by  the  occupiers 
themselves  with  bedsteads  and 
bedding,  which  in  almost 
every  instance  is  very  wretched. 

Some  pay  £l,  some  more, 
for  their  cabin ; some  pay 
work  for  rent. 

Cottiers  hold  their  cabins 
yearly,  paying  their  rent,  and 
nothing  else  for  them. 

Sometimes  the  cottiers  are 
bound  to  labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

I am  not  aware  that  duty- 
labour  is  exacted  ; cottiers  in 
general  pay  a part  of  their  rent 
by  labour. 

It  but  seldom  occurs  that 
more  than  one  family  reside  in 
the  same  cabin. 

I don't  know  of  any. 

Very  few,  if  any,  though 
many  live  under  the  same 
roof,  but  the  houses  divided, 
and  separate  outside  doors. 

They  are  much  as  usual.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  population  increasing 
much. 

Improved  and  improving  in  ' 
general  comforts,  food,  and 
clothing.  The  amount  of  po- 
pulation stationary. 

I do  think  that  there  is  much 
poverty  among  the  poorer 
classes,  and  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  poor  is  much 
worse  since  1815.  I do  not 
think  the  population  increas- 

Peaceable. 

Not  disturbed  except  in  tithe 
and  Church  cess  opposition. 

Peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable  except  the 
trifling  quarrels  which  have 
occasionally  taken  place  at 
fairs ; but,  as  far  as  has  come 
within  my  notice,  they  have 
been  of  no  consequence. 

There  is  no  savings'  bank  in 
this  parish,  or  benefit  society. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
parish. 

None.  There  is  one  at 
Armagh,  within  six  miles. 

None  in  the  jiarish. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers 
shopsin  this  parish. 

None  of  the  kind. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  eight  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion, sometimes,  exists  to  a 
■very  considerable  extent. 

Very  little  illicit  disUllation. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  num- 
ber of  public  houses.  Thfre 
is  very  little,  if  any,  illicit 
distillation  in  this  parish. 

16  or  17  in  the  whole  of  th® 
parish,  including  Middlelowa 
ind  Killylea.  In  the  Middle- 
town  district  there  has  bee" » 
good  deal  of  private  distilla- 

tLon. 
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ULSTER — Counties  Armagh,  Cavan — Baronies  Turaney,  Armagh,  Castleraghan. 


Tynan  . . Pop.  11,542. 

Kilcliiny  . . Pop. , 

Kilcluny  . . Pop. . 

Lvirgan  and  Mniilercoiinanght. 
Pop.  9,356. 

William  Irwin,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dillon,  p.  p. 

Rev.  L.  Robinson. 

Rev.  Hennj  Gibson. 

Tenants  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

Middle-men. 

Small  farmers,  holding  from 
8 to  40  acres. 

Generally  fanners  liobling 
from  5 to  10  acres  of  iaml, 
who  are  often  as  poor  and 
wretelied  as  the  colliers  under 
them. 

For  a cabin  kept  well 
thatched  I think  £2,  wiihout 
any  land;  and  with  half  an 
acre  or  three  roods,  £3. 

With  land,  £2;  house  and 
garden  from  £l  to  £2  ; cabin 
alone,  £l. 

A cabin,  with  a small  garden 
of  20  perches,  rates  at  about 
£3  ; without  a garden,  about  £ 
of  getting  land  free  for  what  ma 
together  goes  with  the  cabin; 
this  privilege  is  willsdrawii,  £ 
10s.  a rood  for  the  mere  gmunr 

£l  lOi.  to  £2. 

.2  ; ill  some  cases  privilege 
niire  the  tenant  can  scrape 
; latterly,  in  many  ease.s, 
md  the  poor  are  charged 
1 ploughed. 

Generally  mud  buildings; 
some  of  stone  and  mortar: 
no  furniture  whatever. 

Partly  of  stone,  the  greater 
part  mud  wall  ; scarcely  any 
furnishing.  ' They  are  not; 
there  are  some  bedsteads ; 
straw  mostly  supplies  for  bed- 
ding, with  scarcely  any  bed- 
clothes. 

The  cabins,  in  most  cases,  1 Miserably  bad,  having 
are  miserable  in  the  extreme  ; scarcely  any  furniture,  their 
a few  stools,  a shelf,  two  or  bed-clothes  seldom  exceeding 
three  tins,  and  a few  broken  one  blanket,  with  the  clothes 
plates,  with  a bedstead  or  two,  | they  wear  in  tlieday  ; the  only 
compose  the  furniture.  comfort  they  possess  in  their 

1 cabins  is  nlentv  of  fup]  huH 
which  induces  many  paupers  to  flock  here  from  neighbour- 
ing counties  in  the  winter  season,  particularly  from  Meath. 

I consider  what  I have  stated 
above  to  be  the  lull  remu- 
neration for  the  rent  of  tlie 
cabins;  sometimes  the  rent  is 
paid  in  labour  at  the  usual 

That  a stated  number  of 
days’  labour  in  each  year 
slioukl  be  given  in  lieu  of 
rent;  and  sometimes  duty- 
labour  in  addition  to  rent. 

The  only  condition  is,  that  I 
, they  are  bound  to  attend  their  I 
landlord  in  preference  1o  an-  | 
other  in  liarvest,  or  at  any  ti 
upon  them  ; for  this,  however, 
in  their  rent  at  the  ordinary  rat 

The  rent  almost  uniformly 
paid  by  labour. 

me,  ill  fact,  lliat  he  culls 
, they  are  allowed  by  him 
e of  the  country. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
instances,  but  there  are  a few. 

1 

30,  or  thereabouts,  of  my 
own  charge : I cannot  say  how 
many  belonging  to  clergymen 
of  other  denominations. 

In  very  many  cases  this  takes 
place ; I cannot,  however, 
state  any  which  I could  liave 
reason  to  suppose  would  ap- 
proach the  truth. 

In  the  cabins  ofihe  labourers 
there  are  usually  move  than 
one  family. 

I consider  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes 
deteriorated  (and,  indeed,  of 
every  edass)  since  the  peace 
in  1S15,  as  they  cannot  get 
such  high  wages  for  labour, 
or  so  good  sums  for  any 
article  they  have  to  sell.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  tlie  poor 
gradually  deteriorating,  fi'om 
want  of  employment.  In- 
creasing. 

I cannot  say  that  llie  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  worse 
now  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years  past : tliis,  however,  is 
not  saying  much,  as  worse  it 
could  hardly  be.  Tlie  popu- 
lation is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  condition  of  tiie  poor  is 
rather  improving,  for  (he 
fii  liners  arc  iiidiistriou.s,  and 
obliged  to  be  so  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  soil  and  high  rent 
charged.  The  popuhilion  is 
supposed  to  have  increased 
one-half  since  1SI5. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

None ; but  there  is  a savings’ 
bank  in  Armagh  which  is  in 
a very  prosperous  state,  and 
sufficiently  near  (liis  parish, 
in  which  there  is  at  this  mo- 

Not  any. 

\Vc  have  no  savings’  bank  ; 
we  have  a society  wliich  lakes 
subseriplious  of  It/.,  2d,  3d., 
and  4d.  a month,  and  which, 
at  the  end  ofihe  year,  is  given 

None. 

ment  upwards  of  £30,000,  made  up  of  lodgments  from  5s. 
to  the  largest  sum  taken,  £30  ; I know  of  several  persons 
in  this  parish  depositing  their  savings  in  that  bank. 

back  ill  clothing,  with  the  bonus  of  (id.  in  the  sliiliing ; 
it  was  established  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blacker  four  years 
ago,  and  is  in  a tliriving  condition. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  one:  none  but  the 
most  abject,  I believe,  deal 
at  it. 

None. 

I think  19 ; but  I rather 
think  this  number  will  be  in- 
crea.sed  by  the  late  enactment, 
which  take.s  the  power  of  with- 
holding or  granting  licences 
from  the  magistrates  at  petty 
tossions.  Illicit  distillation 
does  prevail. 

14.  It  does  not. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not  at 
present  prevail ; an  altem|)t 
was  made  some  time  ago  to 
introduce  it,  but  I am  happy 
to  say  we  were  able  to  check 
it.  There  are  abontsix  public 
houses,  independent  of  the 
town  of  Market-hill. 

Cannot  say  exactly;  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Virginia, 
there  may  be  15. 

9 P P 
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Mullogh  . . Pop.  5,960.  1 Ueim  . . Pop.  5,915. 

Ivildrumferton  . . Pop.  9,687. 

liillinkere  . . Pop.  7,503. 

Rev.  Charles  Caffray. 

Rev.  Joseph  Druitt. 

Pierce  Morton,  Esq.  j.p. 

j Rev.  H.  F.  Williams. 

Very  poor  farmers. 

Fanners. 

Cottages  or  cabins  are  held 
sometimes  in  the  fourth  re- 
move liom  the  head  landlord  ; 
generally  (Vom  the  immediate 
lenatil  of  the  latter. 

In  general  farmers. 

From  £l  IOj.  to  £2. 

■\Vitlioiit  land  £l  per  aii- 
miin  ; a cabin  and  one  rood 
oJ'gTOUud  £2  per  annum. 

With  land,  from  £l  lOi.  to 
£3;  without,  from  £l  to  i 
£l  5. 

Without  land  £l  10s.;  if 
with  laud,  at  the  rate  of  £2 
per  acre. 

Of  a mostmiserabiedesciip- 
tion. 

1 

The  buddings  are  of  mud, 
and,  in  general,  are  20  feet 
by  11  in  the  dear.  The  te- 
nants provide  the  furniture, 
which  is  of  the  very  poorest 
1 and  most  scanty  quality. 

Geiieratlyof  clay,  and  unfur- 
nished. The  bed  a litter  of  straw 
on  the  bare  ground : in  all  cases  j 
they  are  badly  supplied  in  this  re-  | 
spect.  The  following  is  from  the  i 
private  source  before  referred  to: — 1 
“The  cabins  are  ofstone,  mud  wall,  1 
or  sods,  as  happens  to  be  most  eon-  | 

The  cabins  mostly  are  small 
rooms : the  furniture  provided 
by  the  tenant. 

venieut;  seldom  gluicd  or  plastered;  barlly  thatthud;  the  floor  of  day,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  wet 
with  tain  falliug  through  tlie  roof;  the  fainilysleepiiig  on  some  dried  rirshosor  straw  thrown  on  the  floor  in  the  chimney-corner,  as  the  warmest 
place  in  tho  house,  with  stools  placed  to  keep  the  bed  from  taking  fire  : their  own  clothes  tlirowii  over  them  to  assist  the  scanty  bed-clothes." 


Duty-labour,  in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  are  paid  for  their  labour 
at  the  above  rate,  and  no  duty- 
work  is  required. 

See  Answers  to  Queries  1 
and  8.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  whole  rent  to  be  of 
this  description. 

There  is  in  general  a specific 
rent,  which  is  frequently  to- 
tally paid  by  labour. 

In  many  instances. 

There  are  only  three  fami- 
lies. 

In  so  many  as  52  instances. 

In  a vast  number  of  in- 
stances; the  number  1 can- 
not state. 

Population  increasing;  but 
by  no  means  improved. 

I have  been  incumbent  of 
this  parish  since  1813,  and 
conceive  the  general  condition 
of  the  poor  rather  improved. 
The  population  since  1815 
has  greatly  increased. 

It  is  considered  to  be  much 
worse  in  every  respect.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

I have  only  been  in  this  pa- 
: rish  three  years,  therefore  can- 
not say. 

Very  discontented  about 
tithes. 

It  hasbeenremarksiblypeace- 
able  till  within  the  last  tl)ree 
months,  since  which  it  lias 
been  disturbed  by  nocturnal 
processions  and  by  the  firing 
of  guns. 

Peaceable. 

Since  my  residence,  peace- 
able. 

No. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
i the  parish. 

No  savings’  bank. 

There  are  not  any  inslilu- 
tions  of  that  sort  in  this 
parish. 

No.  i 

None. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers 
in  this  parish. 

Private  distillation  shame- 
fully prevails. 

j 

There  are  four  licensed  pub- 
lic houses.  I am  sorry  to 
slate  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  illicit  distillation  in  the 
parish. 

There  are  nine  licensed  public 
hoii.ses;  poteens  many  more. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
very  great  eileiil,  the  district 
being  rarely  visited  by  the  re- 
venue police,  not  indeed  for 
yearspast:  thepresenceofthe 
excise  officer  in  a neighbouring 

There  are  eight  public  houses 
in  the  country  part  of  this  pa- 
rish ; but  as  many  more  in  the 
village  of  Mullogh.  IHici' 
distillation  does  prevail. 

town  is  the  only  check. 
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One-third  of'Killinkere. 
Pop.  2,;}01. 

Bailieborough  . Pop.  10,4SO.  ' 

Bailieborough  . Pop.  10,480. 

Knockbride  . . Pop.  9,746. 

Rev.  John  King,  p.  .m. 

llev.  John  Gumleij. 

John  Young,  Esq.  m.  p. 

llev.  Bernard  Brady,  p.  p. 

All  .sorts  of  farmers. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  substantial  larmers. 

Fiirmers  holding  from  10  to 
60  acres. 

Fanners  possessing  small 
farms  of  land. 

Cabins  with  good  gardens 
are  i‘3,  others  £l  lOi. 

Cabins  without  land,  except 
a cabbage  garden,  set  gene- 
rally for  from  £2  to  £3  per 
annum. 

£2  for  a house,  garden,  and 
grass  for  a pig;  cabins  willi- 
out  land  cost  from  165.  to 
£l  5s. 

A cabin  with  a garden  from 
£2  to  £3  per  annum,  and 
williout  a garden  from  to 

^£1  10s. 

Some  few  are  mud,  others 
stone  and  lime ; they  have  the 
usual  culinary  articles,  a chest, 
and  table.  In  almost  all  in- 
stances a bedstead,  and  com- 
fortable bedding. 

The  buildings  of  those  cabins 
are  of  a very  wretched  de- 
scription, and  are  neither  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  nor  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Buildings  of  mud,  with 
tliatched  roofs ; most  scantily 
furnished.  Generally  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads,  but  de- 
ficient in  blankets. 

The  general  part  of  the 
cabins  built  with  sods.  Few 
bedsteads,  without  any  sort 
of  comfortable  bedding,  and 
lying  on  straw  in  the  corners. 

On  none  but  of  rent  or  la- 
bour in  lieu  of  it.  There  is 
no  duty-labour. 

i 

1 There  are  no  conditions 
made,  but  a fixed  rent,  which, 
I believe,  is  generally  paid  by 
daily  labour. 

Cottiers  mostly  pay  part — 
some  more,  some  less — of 
their  rent  by  labour. 

Tlie  labouring  cottiers  ge- 
nerally pay  the  rent  of  their 
cabins  by  daily  labour,  at  4cf. 
per  day. 

la  no  instance. 

I do  not  know. 

The  instances  are  rare. 

Instances  innumerable. 

It  is  not  improved : our  land- 
lords charge  very  high  rents, 
and  therefore  farmers  cannot 
pay  labourers  as  they  should, 
nor  give  them  sufficient  em- 
ployment. The  populalioa  is 
increasing. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  improved 
since  1815  j they  are  become 
more  sober  and  amenable  to 
the  laws. 

Improved  both  in  external 
appearance  and  actual  com- 
forts, in  respect  of  household 
furniture,  dress,  &c.  Tlie  po- 
pulation of  the  parish  is  in- 
creasing. 

Since  1815  the  poor  have 
every  day  declined  by  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  I under- 
stand tliat  the  population  is 
getting  greater,  and  poverty 
every  dayprevailing,  by  means 
of  money  being  hard  to  get 
for  industry. 

Extremely  peaceable. 

mentioned,  except  that  in  J 
a violent  attack  was  made 
Muff  is  not  in  this  parish, 
lasted  some  time  until  put 

The  parish  has  been  ratiier 
peaceable  during  the  period 
Lugiist  18S0,  at  the  fair  of  Mutf, 
on  the  Protestants,  and  though 
the  riot  soon  spread  to  it,  and 
down  by  Government. 

The  parish  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed, but  much  violence  on 
person  and  some  on  property 
has  from  time  to  time  been 
perpetrated. 

No  disturbance  but  what 
proceeded  from  dispossessing 
the  poor  tenants  on  the  Skea 
estate. 

We  have  no  such  blessing, 
yet  some  lodge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring savings’  bank. 

There  is  neither  savings’ 
bank  nor  benefit  society  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

None  such. 

We  are  far  removed  from 
such  a curse. 

Not  a pawnbroker  in  the 
parish. 

None  that  I can  ascertain. 

None. 

Only  one  licensed  house ; 
•either  three  or  four  unlicensed 
persons  sell  spirits  or  poteen. 
We  have  little  illicit  distil- 
lation. 

There  are  37  public  houses 
in  the  town  of  Bailieborough, 
and  four  in  the  remainder  of 
the  parish,  in  all  41. 

40.  Illicit  distillalion  does 
not  prevail  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

Tliere  are  eight  public  houses 
licensed,  and  many  private 
houses,  and  some  iiHuit  dis- 
tillation. 
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Knockbride  and  Drumgoor. 
Pop.  21,785. 

Shercock  . . Pop.  4,855. 

Enniskeen  . . Pop.  10,368. 

Enniskeen  . . Pop.  10,368. 

Rev.  Samuel  Crookshanks,  p.m. 

Rev.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Heioson. 

John  Pratt,  Esq,  j.  p. 

They  are  farmers,  or  land- 
owners,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called. 

Little  farmers. 

Generally  they  are  holders 
of  from  two  to  four  acres  of 
laud. 

Generally  the  cummon  farm 
ers. 

From  £l  to  £l  lOi.  with- 
out land ; with  land,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality 
let  with  cabin. 

£l  10s.  without  land:  in 
general  they  have  no  laud 
attached. 

The  rent  of  cabins  with 
laud  is  included  in  the  hold- 
ing, probably  half  an  acre,  or 
one  acre  ; but  without  land 
usually  £l  a-year. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2  10s., 
according  to  the  size  of  tlie 
garden  ; a house  and  a rood 
of  garden  £S. 

They  are  built  sometimes  of 
Slone,  sometimes  of  mud,  and 
sometimes  of  sods  ; when  kept 
thatched  sufTicienily  they  are 
tolerable.  No  bedsteads  or 
bedding  is  given. 

Wretchedly  built,  dirty,  un- 
comfortable, and  most  miser- 
ably furnished. 

They  are  always  mud  ca- 
bins ; I may  say  with  no  other 
fimiiture  except  a pot  to  boil 
potatoes  and  an  old  chest  or 
box.  Scanty  bed-clothes,  and 
no  bedsteads. 

Stone  being  plenty  in  this 
parish,  they  are  all  stone  and 
mortar ; poorly  furnished, 
Many  without  comfortable 
bedding,  or  bedsteads. 

1 

i 

They  hold  from  year  to  year 
upon  condition  of  paying  the 
stipulated  rent,  which  is  some- 
times paid  in  work  and  some- 
times in  money,  but  most 
commonly  in  work. 

They  generally  give  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent, or  part  of  their 
rent. 

i 

They  hold  them  by  duty- 
work  done  for  the  landlord. 

Rent,  or  labour  in  lieu  of 
rent,  is  the  only  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  cabins  here.  Duty 
is  never  paid  in  addition  for 
a labourer’s  house. 

This  occurs  in  some  instances. 

; In  a great  many,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention. 

I am  sure  there  are  more 
than  a hundred  instances,  and 
even  more ; such  instances  are 
very  frequent. 

In  none:  a long  liou.se  is 
sometimes  divided  into  two 
by  a wall. 

Improved  very  considerably  . 
within  the  la.st  few  j ears  ; but 
previously  their  distress  was 
very  considerable,  owing  to  ' 
the  failure  of  llie  linen  trade. 
Increasing  rapidly  I should 
think. 

The  poor  are  rather  better  ; 
and  the  population  increasing. 

1 I think  the  general  condition 
of  the  poor,  since  that  period, 
is  much  deieriorated.  The 
population  of  the  parish  is  on 
the  increase. 

The  poorer  classes  have 
much  improved  since  1815, 
both  in  intelligence,  indusliy, 
and  a wish  to  better  their 
condition  : they  instruct  their 
children  and  dress  better. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Generally  peaceable,  with  the 
exception  of  those  ebullitions 
of  party  which  sometimes 
occur. 

Peaceable  and  quiet. 

It  has  been  partially  dis- 
turbed in  the  year  1830;  at 
present  there  are  not  many 
outrages  committed. 

'J'he  parish  has  been  peace- 
able,with  the  exception  ofthe 
Shercock  and  Miitf  riots,  and 
the  consequent  excitement. 

Tliere  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Cootehill,  in  what  stale  of 
prosperity  I know  not:  1 sup- 
pose of  the  farmers  and  lower 
classes. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
or  benefit  society. 

None. 

One  in  Cootehill  lately  open- 
ed: I cannot  tell. 

None. 

I never  heard  of  a pawn- 
broker’s shop  in  this  parish. 

None. 

I cannot  tell  their  number; 
there  should  be  none  in  coun- 
try places.  Illicit  distillation 
does  prevail,  and  it  should  be 
put  down  most  determinedly. 

23.  It  doe.s. 

There  are  upwards  of  30 
public  houses.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  to  a considerable 

About  40.  There  is  some 
illicit  distillation  in  the  pa- 
rish, but  it  is  on  the  decline. 
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Enniskeen  . . Pop.  I0,36S. 

Kilbride  . . Pop.  4,6a8. 

Kilbride  . . Pop.  4,653. 

West  Aimagh  (Beltiirbel). 
Pop.  12, 260. 

Joseph  Pratt,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Matthew  Webb. 

C.  E.  J.  Nugent,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Fitzsimmons,  p.  p. 

I'he  small  farmers  mostly; 
the  gentry  have  labourers’ 
houses  also. 

The  middle  class. 

The  middle  class,  or  small 
farmers. 

Small  llu'iiier.s,  wlio  give 
cabins  to  lalxiurevs  for  an 
agreed  quantity  of  work. 

A cabin  and  small  garden  for 
cabbage-jilatits,  about  £1  10s. 
per  annum;  a cabin  with  a 
rood  of  land,  £3  per  annum  ; 
hut  the  price  varies. 

£2  lOs.  with  land,  and 
£1  lOi.  without  land. 

£2  lOr.  with  a garden  (about 
a rood  of  ground),  and 
£l  10.?.  without  land. 

Generally  stone  and  imid 
mortar,  some  stone  ami  lime  ; 
some  comfortably  furnished, 
but  the  greater  part  the  very 
reverse;  and  many  without 
bedsteads  or  comfortable  bed-  : 
ding,  but  dirty  and  filthy.  ; 

Principally  built  with  clav 
and  stone  : no  furniture.  In 
many  instances  no  bedsteads; 
and,  in  general,  very  bad  bed- 

Built  wiih  clay  and  stone.s 
ymincipully:  scai'Ce  any  furni- 
ture. Generally  110  bedsteads, 
and  very  bad  bedding. 

Generally  miserable,  small, 
and  dirty  cabins,  neither  warm 
nor  proof  against  the  falling 
rain  ; badly  sheltered.  Rarely 
bed  or  bedsteads  ; lying  on  a 
little  straw  or  rushes,  and 
many  without  any  cover. 

No  conditions, unless  to  work 
iii“biisv  times,”  and  to  jray 
for  every  article  the  labourer 
gets  according  to  the  rate  of 
the  coiiniry.  No  duty-work 
taken  from  cottiers. 

Labourers,  in  general,  give 
work  in  lieu  of  rent. 

In  general  work  in  lieu  of 
cabin  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  the  general 
mode  of  obtaining  rent,  by 
one  or  two  days  in  each  week, 
except  those  in  constant  em- 
ploy with  gentlemen  ; they 
pay  yearly. 

No  two  families  live  in  the 
same  room  ; they  sometimes 
divide  the  house  by  party-walls, 
and  live  under  the  same  roof. 

In  38  instances. 

Ill  about  40  or  50  ; I cannot 
exactly  say. 

100. 

Improved  in  appearance;  this 
most  visible  at  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, and  on  Sundays  : cloth- 
ing very  good,  but,  of  course, 
in  some  instances  bad.  The 
population  increasing. 

Their  condition  is  worse,  and 
principally  from  want  of  em- 
ployment. The  population  is 
increasing. 

The  condition  is  worse,  prin- 
cipally from  want  of  employ- 
menl.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
and  working  classes  and  small 
fanners  is  yearly  growing 
worse  since  1815;  the  food 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful : 
the  linen  trade  being  the  staple 
trade  of  this  countrv,  the  total 

I destruction  of  it  put  the  weavers  and  others  into  the  field  to  labour  ; no  means  to 

pay  rent,  to  find  food  or  clothing,  only  the  produce  of  the  small  farms,  all  being 
thrown  upon  the  land  for  support.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Peaceable  in  general ; some 
waylaying,  occasional  party  , 
riots,  and  assemblages,  but,  , 
on  the  whole,  tolerably  quiet  ■ 
and  orderly. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable  and  industrious. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

About  10.  A good  deal  of  ! 
■ilicit  distillation,  but  a good 
deal  more  when  oats  are  cheap.  \ 

Two  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  to  a great 
extent. 

There  are  two  licensed  public 
houses  in  this  pnrisli.  Jllicit 
distillation  prevails  to  a great 
extent,  particularly  this  last  j 
year.  | 

24  licensed  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  docs  not  prevail. 
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AnnaghEast.  . Pop.  12,209. 

Annagh  . . Pop.  12,209. 

Di'umlane  . . Pop.  6,764. 

Drumlane  . . Pop.  8,764. 

Rev.  C.  O'Reilly,  p.  p- 

James  Saanderson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  McCabe,  p-  p. 

Major  Bailie,  J.  p. 

They  are  persons  hotli  of  the 
highest,  and,  I may  say,  of 
the  lowest  class  of  society. 

Middle  class  of  farmers,  who 
build  cabins  on  the  outside  of 
their  farms;  and  the  rent  is 
generally  paid  by  work. 

They  are  generally  the  farm- 

Generally  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. 

Cabins,  without  land,  about 
£l  105. ; with  a garden,  from 
£l  15s.  to  £2  lOs. 

From  £l  10.5.  to £3,  accord- 
ing to  the  accommodation  of 
land. 

About  £l  or  £l  55.  with- 
out land,  and  about  £2  105. 
with  gardens. 

A cabin,  with  a garden,  or 
with  half  a rood  of  land,  will 
set  from  £2  to  £3  35.;  with- 
out either,  at  £1  per  annum. 

Small  mud,  or  sod-wall 
houses  ; they  have  no  furni- 
ture, I may  say,  of  any  kind. 
The  beds  are  ahandfiil  ofstraw 
shook  on  the  ground,  and 
green  rushes  in  the  summer, 
and  veryjoften  scarcely  any- 
thing but'the  cold  floor. 

Generally  made  of  clay ; 
badly  furnished.  No  bed- 
steads ; bedding  not  comfort- 
able. 

Wretched  mud,  damp,  ca- 
bins. Seldom  abedstead,  and 
scarcely  ever  anything  like 
comfortable  bedding. 

W' retched,  generally,  beyond 
description;  the  furniture  in 
perfect  unison.  Bad  bed- 
steads, and  bedding  seldom 
wearing  the  appearance  of 
comfort. 

They  sometimes  give  work 
in  lieu  of  rent,  and  sometimes 
pay  part  of  it  in  money. 

No  duty-work;  the  rent  is 
paid  either  by  labour  or  cash. 

Labourers  generally  give 
three  days  in  the  week  of  their 
labour  in  payment  of  the  rent 
of  their  cabin. 

Most  generally  the  tenant 
engages  to  give  so  many  days’ 
work  in  week,  month,  or 
quarter,  as  may  be  agreed. 

In  200  instances. 

Scarcely  in  any  instance. 

There  are  about  20  instances 
of  two,  and  about  seven  of 
three  families  residing  in  the 
same  cabin. 

. tion  of  cal 

A case  very  rare  in  this 
neighbourhood ; in  general 
the  cabin  is  too  small,  and  the 
family  too  large,  to  admit  of 
it;  and,  in  the  better  descrip- 
oins,  I know  no  instance  of  it. 

Their  condition  is  far  worse ; 
those  who  were  then  indepen- 
dent are  in  a stale  of  beggary 
now;  local  taxation  increasing, 
trade  failing,  employment  not 
to  be  had,  and  a general  de- 
pression on  all  their  industry 
since  that  time.  The  popu- 
lation is  not  diminishing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  improved  since 
1815.  The  population  has 
increased  very  much. 

I believe  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  much  deterio- 
rated since  1815 ; high  rents, 
losses,  taxes,  &c„  render  the 
farmers,  with  had  markets  for 
their  commodities,  less  able 
to  employ  the  poor,  or  olherwi; 
hence  arises  a scarcity  of  mone 
it,  and,  of  course,  a correspond 
comforts,  and  very  often  the  n« 

There  is  a slight  deteriora- 
tion, a necessary  consequence 
of  increased  population,  and 
accompanying  subdivision  of 
farms;  but  likely,  from  thesame 
cause,  to  be  progressive. 

56  contribute  to  their  support; 
y and  a difficulty  of  procuring 
ling  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
icessaries,  of  life. 

It  is  generally  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Tlie  parish  has  been  peace- 
able during  the  period. 

Peaceable  and  undisturbed. 

There  is  iio  savings’  bank, 
nor  any  other  society  of  the 
kind. 

None. 

There  are  no  such  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  not. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

There  are  none  such. 

None. 

Six.  Illicit  dislillalion  pre- 
vails in  it. 

From  25  to  30,  including 
the  town  of  Belturbet.  There 
is  some  illicit  whiskey  made 
here, 

There  are  four  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
much  pre\  ail  at  present. 

1 There  are  but  eight  licensed 
priblic  houses  in  the  parish, 
but  what  are  termed  shebeeri 
houses  (where  spirits  are  sold 
without  licence)  are  numerous. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
much  prevail  at  present. 
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Caslleterra  . . Pop.  6,502. 

Castletcrra  . . Pop.  6,502. 

Urney  and  Annaiellff  (including 
Torn  of  Cavau.) 

Pop.  10,391. 

Urney  ami  Aimageliff  (iauluding 
Town  of  Cavan.) 

Pop.  10,391. 

Rev.  Francis  Fox. 

Rev.  John  Matthews,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Collins. 

Rev.  P.  O'Reilln. 

The  middle  orders. 

Generally  small  farmers  who 
hold  10  or  13  acres  of  land 
leased,  sometimes  without 
lease. 

Farmers. 

' 'J'liey  are  of  the  class  we 
^ generally  call  small  farmers. 

A cabin  and  ijarden.  tiiiT, 
&c.,  is  from  £l  6s.  to£l  10.?. 
in  the  country ; towns,  more. 

The  rent  varies  according  to 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of 
the  cabin  ; £l  10s.  paid  by 
labour. 

Of  cabins  without  laud  £2, 
with  a garden  of  about  a rood 
£3. 

With  land,  it  depends  on  the 
quantity  given  ; but  a cabin 
with  a small  cabbage  plot 
will  pay  £2. 

The  very  worst  description 
of  mud  cabins;  and  not  fur- 
nished in  most  instances  with 
bedstead  or  bedding  tit  for  a 
P'&- 

Generally  of  mud.  Without 
bedstead  or  bedding  1 ! 

The  walls  are  sod  and  mud, 
the  roof  straw.  Bedsteads  of 
a regular  sort  are  few,  bed- 
ding uncoinibvtable. 

what  til 

The  cabins  are  built  of  clay 
made  into  mortar,  or  of  sods; 
scarcely  any  furniture.  Beds 
generally  of  straw  laid  on  the 
ground;  bedsteads,  even  of  j 
inferior  description,  rare  to  be 
seen,  and  bed-clothes  mise- 
rable, mostly  composed  of 
e occupants  wear  in  day  time. 

By  giving  part  of  their  time 
as  labourers  to  their  landlord ; 
this  is  the  only  duty  I know 
of,  except  such  as  is  volun- 
tary. 

No  duty-work  is  required, 
but  generally  the  cottiers  are 
bound  in  contract  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  cabin  by  work  or 
labour,  say  three  days’  labour 
each  week  in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  usually  rent  the  cot- 
tages at  a certain  sum,  and 
pay  that  by  their  labour. 

Cottiers  hold  their  cabins  for 
a certain  rent,  which  they  pay 
either  by  money  or  labour,  or 
by  both  ; but  nothing  else  is 
required  of  them. 

I should  be  inclined  to  say 
among  the  lower  orders  one 
ia  every  five. 

In  20  or  30  instances. 

100. 

In  150  instances  there  are 
from  two  to  four  iamilies  resi- 
dent in  the  same  cabin,  the 
lodgers  on  an  average. paying 
6d.  per  week. 

Since  1891,  the  year  I came 
here,  the  poorer  classes  are 
improved;  Mr.  Humphrys 
gives  a great  deal  of  work, 
pays  regularly  every  fortnight, 
and  his  estate  is  flourishing. 
The  population  is  certainly 
increasing. 

Deteriorated  in  every  respect. 
Increasing. 

No  improvement.  Popula- 
tion increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  deteriorated  as  to 
their  means  of  living  and 
clothing,  and  that  attributed 
to  high  rents,  bad  markets, 
and  excessive  taxation ; and 
the  population  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

Very  peaceable,  except  at 
Perns  when  others  disturb  it. 

Thi.s  parish  has  been  undis- 
turbed these  many  years. 

Peaceable. 

Itlia-s  witli  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  remarkably  peace- 
able. 

None  of  any  kind. 

No  savings’ bank  nor  benefit 
society. 

A savings’  bank  at  Farn- 
ham,  doing  well ; contributors 
of  all  classes. 

There  is  one  savings’  bank 
at  Farnham,  in  tlie  parish,  not 
much  noticed;  the  contribu- 
tors supposed  to  be  servants. 

Not  any. 

Not  one. 

There  is  one  established  but 
a few  days. 

There  is  only  one,  lately  es- 
tablished. 

There  are,  I think,  10  li- 
censed houses,  but  to  say 
how  many  liouses  there  are 
''here  spirituous  liquor  is  re- 
I'liled  would  be  out  of  my 
po'ver.  Illicit  distillation  is 
weadful. 

Only  two  public  houses  in 
the  country  parts  of  the  pa- 
rish; but  in  Ballyhaise  and 
Butlersbridge.two  villages  and 
fair  towns,  there  are  12  public 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  to 
a great  extent. 

50  public  houses.  There  is 
hardly  any  illicit  distillation. 

There  are 32  licensed  house.s, 
and  about  10  who  sell  illicitly. 
Illicit  distillation  is  not  very 
prevalent  liere. 
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Kinawley  . . Pop.  IC.125. 

Tomregan  . .Pop.  4,113. 

Killoghter  . . Pop. . 

Killsherdiney  . . Pop. ., 

Alexander  Ma(juire,  Esq. 

Rev.  Josejih  Story. 

Rev.  James  Gumley. 

Rev.  Edward  Hales. 

They  are  small  farmers 
generally  in  great  distress 
tliem.selves. 

Usually  small  farina's  hold- 
ing 12  or  14  acres  of  land, 
and  sometimes  less. 

Mostly  from  the  head  iaml- 
iords:  those  who  have  larger 
(arms  iliau  is  general  have 
two  or  more  labourers  living 
on  their  farms. 

Gentlemen  of  .projierty,  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  generally  build 
comfortable  cottages  for  their 
labourers;  and  farmers,  whose 
cottage  cabins  are  not  so  com- 
fortable. 

The  usual  rent  of'  a cabin, 
with  an  acre  of  ground  and 
turf  bank,  is  from  £2  to  iCS  ; 
a cabin  without  land,  i£l. 

From  £l  5s.  to  £l  10^. 
without,  and  £2  with  a gar- 
den annexed. 

Cabins  without  land  are  set 
from  10s.  In  £l ; when  land  is 
joined  to  the  cabin  the  rent  is 
generally  paid  by  work. 

About  £l  10.1.  fur  a cabin 
only,  and  £2  5,?.  for  a house 
and  garden  attached  to  it, 

Tlie  cabins  are  sometimes 
iiiadi!  of  sods,  others  of  stone  witli- 
oiit  any  ceinuut,  thatched  with 
heath, potato  st.dks,  aiidshoves,  very 

sists  ol'a  few  stools  and  an  oltl  table 
fur  dresser.  Tliere  are  seldom  to  be 
seen  bedsteads  ; the  heil  is  straw,  or 
tuslies  strewed  on  ling  sticks,  rested 
on  stones,  and  sometimes  on  llie  . 

They  are  usually  mud  cabins, 
without  any  I'urniture  but 
such  as  the  labourer  himself 
has  ; but  some  are  better  than 
others. 

Cabins  in  this  parish  are  liuilt 
with  stone  and  clay,  and  plas- 
tered inside  with  clay:  they 
have,  except  a few,  a table, 
with  two  or  three  chairs  or 
stools,  and  some  sort  of  bed- 

stead.withchaffbedsorstraw;  _ 

often  they  sleep  on  straw  near  i 

In  general  they  consist  of 
two  small  rooms ; furniture,  a 
lew  pots  and  culinary  articles, 
&c.  Bedsteads,  with  straw 
loose  or  in  licken  ; very  indif- 
ferent bed-clothes. 

the  fire. 

idaiiket,  with  an  old  suck,  or  Uiu  ciuir 

The  cottier  who  holds  land 
with  a cabin  sometimes  gives 
three  days  in  the  week  the 
whole  year  round  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

They  generally  have  a turf 
bank  (when  they  get  fuel  for 
mere  labour),  a place  for  a pig, 
and  some  cou  acre  potato 
ground ; and  they  usually  pay 
the  rent  by  work,  receiving  the 

When  a labourer  holds  a 
cabin  with  land  he  generally 
gives  a certain  number  of  days 
weekly,  but  no  money. 

tain  number  of  davs’  labour  in  lira 
of  rent.  It  is  not  very  visual  lo 
require  duty-labour  in  iwldition  ta 

both  ate  required. 

difference  in  money  at  the  end  c 

if  the  year. 

There  are  many  instances 
where  the  father  and  son  (far- 
mers),having  sepavateinterest, 

and  the  father  and  son-in-law 

Exceptin  the  case  oflodgers, 

who  come  for  a lime,  tliis  is 
not  usual  here. 

It  never  happens. 

In  about  30  instances,  or 
more. 

ther : the  same  way  with  respect  to  cottiers. 

The  cry  of  every  person  is,  “ it 
is  a year  older,  a year  worse,” 
which  no  person  will  take  on 
him  to  contradict;  the  people, 
in  general,'  consider  them- 
selves worse,  in  respect  to 
every  comfort  of  life,  since 
the  peace  in  1815.  The  po- 
pulation is  considered  to  be 
on  the  increase. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  rather  better  than  it  was, 
beggars  not  near  so  miine- 
rous;  industry  more  general. 
Population  increased  about 
one-sixth,  from  1821  to  1831. 

The  condition  of  the  poor, 
I should  think,  slatimiary. 
Population  on  llie  increase. 

The  almost  total  failure  in 
the  linen  maiuifaclure  has 
g-really  deteriorated  the  con- 
(iitioii  of  the  poor  women,  wLo 
could  formerly  earn  Ad.  per 
day  by  spinning;  they  cannot 
now,  generally,  earn  above  2d. 
perday.  The  populationseeuis 
to  be  increasing. 

This  parish  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  tranquillity, until  the 
unfortunate  affray  alMacken, 
in  the  year  1.829,  between  the 
Orangemen  and  Catholics  ; it 
is, at  present, perfectly  tranquil. 

We  have  al'WaYs  been  quiet 
in  this  parish,  and  now  lliereis 
no  party  spirit,  nor  ill  blood  ol 
any  sort,  through  the  whole 
parish, — all  harmony  and 
peace. 

The  parisli  is,  and  always 
has  been  peaceable. 

In  general  very  peaceable. 

We  have  neither  savings’ 
bank  nor  benefit  society ; I 
once  had  a savings'  bank  here, 
and  in  a week  had  in  it  £200, 
but  it  never  increased,  and  I 
handed  itovertoEnniskillen, 14 
miles  off,  at  the  end  of  a year,  v 
now ; but  none  subscribe  her 

Nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

Tiere,  I believe,  there  is£10,000 
E to  it,  they  are  too  poor. 

— 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  14  licensed  houses 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  in  this 
.parish,  besides  a number  of 
shebeens.  Illicit  distillation 
has  prevailed  to  a great  extent 
umil  the  present  year;  it  is  at 
present  entirely  done  away. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  only 
10,  now  I have  heard  of  22, 
and  there  may  be  more,  as 
every  one  tries  to  set  up  a 
whiskey  shop  that  can.  But 
illicit  distillation  is  not  going 
on  in  this  parish,  I believe. 

There  are  six  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  pre- 
vail. 

Eleven  licensed;  from  20 
30  unlicensed.  Illicit  dis’>' 
lalioii  rather  prevalent. 
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Killslierdiney  . . Pop. — — . 

Killshei'diney  . . Pop. . 

Killeshatidra  . . Pop.14,475. 

Killeshandra  . .Pop.14,475. 

M.  J-  Boyle,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Cosby  Adams,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Martin. 

Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson. 

Parpei'S. 

Chiefly  farmers,  holding 
more  or  less  land. 

Generally  small  farmers,  who 
hold  their  lands  from  tlie  chief 
proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Of  respectability. 

Cabins,  with  a garden,  from 
£2  iOs.  to  £3  ; witlioul  laud, 
about  £l  105. 

Cabins  with  land,  that  is,  a 
small  portion  for  a garden, 
pay  about  £3  per  annum ; 
cabins  without  land  pay  from 
£l  to  £2. 

£l  lOi.  without  a garden  ; 
£2  lOi.  with  a garden  of  half 
a rood. 

Without  land,  £l  per  annum  ; 
with  a small  garden,  £l  10s. 

Most  of  the  cabins  in  this 
parish  are  nuid.  They  are 
uot  well  supplied  with  bed- 
steads or  comfortable  bedding. 

V 

Always  built  of  muclj  very 
scantily.  Not  generally. 

They  are  built  of  mud,  and 
roofed  with  straw ; the  most 
wretched  furniture.  In  some 
cases  no  bedstead,  and  very 
thin  covering. 

Mud  walls;  generally  speak- 
ing, rather  wretchedly. 

It  is  not  the  custom  in  this 
parish  to  give  duty-labour  ; 
cottiers  generally  pay  their 
rent  by  labour. 

It  is  not  the  practice  to  give 
duty-labour;  butsome  receive 
their  entire  rent  in  labour,  and 
generally  in  part. 

Mostly  in  lieu  of  rent ; the 
cottier  gives  two,  and  often 
three,  days  out  of  the  week  to 
his  landlord  throughout  the 
entire  year,  according  to  the 
value  of  his  holding. 

Not  required. 

In  several  cases  fathers  and 
sons  live  under  the  same  roof. 

I know  of  very  few  living  in 
this  way,  and  all  are  near  re- 
lations. 

There  are  many  instances  of 
three  or  more  families  living 
in  the  same  cabin  in  this 
parish. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  poor  is 
much  improved.  The  popu- 
lation is  much  increased. 

The  condition  of  the  poor, 
no  doubt,  is  much  improved. 
The  population  increasing. 

Their  condition  is  much 
worse  since  1S15;  the  price 
for  flax  being  much  lower,  and 
employment  much  harder  to 
be  found  amongst  faimers 
from  the  lowness  of  all  prices 
for  grain,  cattle,  and  every 
kind  of  husbandry,  and  parif- 
cularly  the  low  j)riee  for  pigs. 

Rather  worse. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  is  very  peace- 
able. 

This  parish,  as  being  very 
Protestant,  is  consequently 
very  peaceable,  and  always  has 
been  so. 

With  the  exception  of  a few 
instances,  rather  peaceable. 

Not  one. 

Not  one  ; but  there  is  in  the 
adjoining  parish,  Drumgoon. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish,  nor  benefitsociety. 

None. 

Not  one. 

Same  as  last. 

There  are  two,  whose  deal- 
ings are  with  the  very  poorest 
class  of  persons. 

None. 

'Phere  are  about  eight  pub- 
'f  houses.  Illicit  distilhuion 
exTeHt"^*  prevail  to  any  great 

About  10  licensed  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  is  carried  on, 
but  to  no  great  extent. 

There  are  about  40  public 
houses  where  spirits  are  re- 
tailed. Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails a good  deal. 

Illicit  distillation  prevails 
here  to  a great  extent,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  fends  much  to 
demoralize  the  people ; the 
interference  of  Government  to 
prevent  it  would  be  the  means 
of  doing  good. 

2QQ 
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ard,  Bannagh. 

Killesliandra  and  Columbkill. 
Pop.  23,019. 

jlencollumbkill  . Pop. 3,752. 

jlencollumbkill  . . Pop. 3,752. 

Inver  . . Pop.  11,785. 

Rev.  M.  M'-Gaver.  | Rev.  Con.  M^DenmU  i*-  p-  | 

Rev.  John  Ewing. 

Rev.  James  Owens. 

Farmers  and  middle-men  for 
the  most  part. 

No  cottages  or  cabins  be- 
longing to  landlords  of  their 
tenants. 

Men  who  hold  no  land  ge- 
nerally build  their  own  cabins, 
which  they  enjoy  free  of  rent; 
they  are  permitted  to  build 
them  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
land,  on  spots  which  they 
consider  of  little  value. 

Generally  the  wealthier  farm- 
ers. 

Cabins,  with  half  a rood  of 
laud,  are  let  at  £2  per  an- 
num ; without  laud,  at  £l. 

As  the  farms  of  tenants  can- 
not afford  having  cottiers, 
their  number  is  but  few. 

Cabins  with  land  are  held 
from  the  landlords,  who  value 
the  land  only. 

From  £l  to  £l  10s.  with- 
out land ; and  with  land, 
according  to  quantity  and 
quality. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  sod  or  mud  walls.  Beds 
of  straw  or  chaff  laid  on  sticks, 
which  we  cannot  call  bed- 
steads; their  covering,  &c. 
are  wretched:  no  furniture, 
save  a pot,  a few  stools,  and 
perhaps  a sorry  table. 

Those  who  build  cabins  strive 
to  make  them  warm;  hut 
many  must  content  themselves 
without  bedsteads,  or  any- 
thing like  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Generally  of  stone ; indiffe^ 
ently  furnished ; and,  in  many 
instances,  not  supplied  with 
bedsteads  or  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

No  duty-labour  is  required; 
so  that,  if  they  pay  the  yearly 
rent,  nothing  more  is  insisted 

Conditions  between  tenants 
and  cottiers,  as  their  number 
is  few,  are  of  different  con- 
tracts. 

See  Answers  to  the  three  last 
queries. 

Sometimes  duty-work  given 
in  lieu  of,  sometimes  in  addi- 
tion to,  rent. 

15. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Very,  very,  few. 

In  very  few  instances. 

Considerably  deteriorated  in 
every  respect.  The  popula- 
tion is  rather  increasing. 

The  poorer  classes  in.  this 
parish  are  in  their  condition 
more  deteriorated  than  sta- 
tionary, since  the  peace  of 
1815;  and  the  population  in- 

The  general  condition  of  tlie 
poor  is  much  worse  than  in 
1815,  owing  to  the  price  of 
labour  being  much  fallen  since 
that  period. 

There  is  not  much  change; 
if  anything,  not  deteriorated. 
The  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Perfectly  peaceable,  except 
that  we  sometimes  have  family 
differences,  and  some  broils 
occasioned  by  the  collection 
of  tithes. 

No  disturbance  originated  or 
prevailed  in  this  parish  during 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  peo- 
ple in  the  county,  and  the  pa- 
rish never  was  disturbed  by 
one  sect  against  another. 

Very  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

We  have  no  such  establish- 
ment or  society. 

Nothing  relating  to  this 
query  in  this  parish. 

None. 

Tliere  is  not  a savings’  bank 
in  the  parish. 

There  are  none. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  only  two  houses 
under  licence.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

No  more  than  three  houses 
in  this  parish  which  retail 
spirituous  liquor.s.  As  toillicil 
distillation,  this  practice  is 
partly  prevented  by  a parly  o' 
police  residing  in  this  parish. 

Five  licensed  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail  here, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in 
backward  places  where  there 
are  not  convenient  markets  to 
dispose  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which,  together  with  th 
think,  the  cause  of  its  prevail 

There  are  17  public  houses 
for  selling  spirituous  liqu®” 
in  the  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  prevail  to  a ceils® 
extent. 

e want  of  employment,  is,  I 
ng  here. 
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Inver  . . Pop.  11,785. 

Kilcarr  . . Pop.  4,319. 

Kilcarr  . . Pop.  4,319. 

Killaglitee  ..  . Pop,  4,760. 

■^iv.Mi'^haelM'GouidTick,  p.p. 

Rev.  John  Gallagher,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Hill  Benson. 

Rev.  Joseph  Welch. 

poor  tenants  sell  such  cabins. 

The  proprietors  of  the  ground. 

The  proprietors  of  the  land. 

Ill  general,  respectable  farm- 
ers. 

Between  £1  and  ±11  lOi. 

None. 

Generally  set  with  the  land. 

Rent  of  cabins,  without  land, 
from  £l  to  £l  10^.;  arable 
land  attached  to  same,  about 
£L  10s.  per  acre. 

They  are  miserable  hovels. 
Withoutbedsteads  or  bedding, 
unless  very  miserable. 

Bad,  and  badly  furnished. 

Some  tolerably  good ; as  to 
the  furniture,  in  general  bad. 
Very  few  with  bedsteads, 
and  the  bedding  miserable. 

The  houses  are  built  with 
stone,  lime,  and  sand,  and 
thatched  ; furniture  and  bed- 
ding of  a very  poor  descrip- 
tion, procured  by  the  occu- 
piers. 

They  pay  no  duty  days ; 
some  of  them  have  land  and 
paytheir  rent,  and  sometimes, 
when  necessity  urges,  they 
get  provisions. 

None. 

Upon  no  conditions  exclu- 
sive of  rent.  Duty-work  in 
general  given  in  addition  to 
the  rent  j 

There  is  no  condition  an- 
nexed to  their  bargains,  nor  is 
any  duty-work  required  of 
them. 

I don’t  know. 

Very  many. 

Cannot  accurately  say,  but  a 
great  number  do. 

Scarcely  such  a thing. 

They  are  deteriorated,  as 
also  are  the  tenants.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  population  increasing. 

The  population  increasing. 

Their  condition  is  improved 
since  that  period,  particularly 
as  to  their  cottages  and  the 
tillage  of  their  farms.  The 
population  yearly  increasing. 

Tolerably  peaceable. 

Generally  speaking,  peacej 
able. 

Peaceable  since  I became 
incumbent,  a period  of  seven 
years,  except,  unfortunately, 
the  last  two  years. 

Always  peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None  at  present. 

None  at  all. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  16.  Very  little 
illicit  distillation. 

Four  public  houses.  None. 

Four  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail,  but 
not  as  I understand  to  a great 
extent,  rather  trifling. 

There  are  11  licensed  public 
houses,  and  illicit  distillation 
does  not  generally  prevail. 

2QQ2 
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Killybegs  Lower  . Pop.  2,990. 

Killybegs  Lower  . Pop.  2,990. 

Killybegs  Upper  . Pop.  4,287. 

Killybegs  and  Killaghtee. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  John  M‘GaTvcjj. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Moore. 

Rev.  George  Stewart. 

Rev.  William  Drummond,  v.  p. 

There  are  not  more  than  20 
cottiers  in  the  parish. 

I know  of  no  instances  where 
tliere  are  ■under-tenants,  as 
the  cottages  or  cabins  are 
held  immediately  under  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil. 

Gentlemen  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. 

attached  to  them  ; I say  > 
the  chief  landlords,  taking 
tions  which  this  coast  al 
small  holdings  of  two  or  t! 

Small  farmers  are  generally 
the  landlords  of  cahiiis  which 
have  oisiy  a small  garden 
I'enerally,  Ibr  in  some  instances 
advantage  of  the  flsliing  silua- 
[fords,  have  let  their  lands  in 
hree  acres  each. 

From  15s.  to  ±11  5s.  without 
land. 

From  ±11  to  £2,  varying 
according  to  the  extent  of 
house  and  garden ; setting 
higher  with  land. 

Cabins  with  from  IS  to  25 
perches  of  land  pay  from 
£l  10s.  to  £2  yearly,  those 
without  any  land  from  £l  to 
to  £l  5s. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
without  land  is  about  £l  5^. 
or  £l  10.?.;  with  land,  say 
two  or  tliree  acres,  from  £d 
to  £6  10s. 

Thatched  cabins,  and  very 
indifferently  furnished,  with 
scarce  any  bedding. 

Generally  built  of  stone, 
rarely  furnished.  Seldom 

with  eitlier  bedstead  or  bed- 
ding, which  frequently  con- 
sists of  heath  or  rushes,  on 
the  same  floor  with  pigs  and 

Built  of  stone,  and  thatched  ; 
furniture  very  scanty.  Often 
without  bedsteads,  and  bed- 
ding bad;  this  applies  chiefly 
to  the  poor  labourer. 

The-se  cabins  are  about  20 
feet  long-,  divided  ^by  a par- 
tition wall,  and  in  some  in- 
stances one  continued  room, 
furnished  with  a few  bogwood 
forms,  a few  kitchen  articles, 
one  or  two  bedsteads  (if  they 
ed  with  a sort  of  sheet,  a coarse 
L single  blanket. 

may  be  called  so)  made  of  bogwood,  without  canopy  ; llieir  be<ls  are  hay  or  straw  cover 
rug  for  coverlet,  and  often  nothing  besides;  they  ate  in  many  instances  supplied  with  a 

Some  of  them  pay  their  rent 
with  labour,  and  others  with 
mouey. 

I know  of  only  one  instance 
where  duty-work  is  required 
in  addition  to  rent ; in  other 
cases  rent  alone  is  paid. 

In  general  for  rent  alone,  I 
sometimes  certain  labour  I 
agreed  on.  Duty-labour  is  a j 
common  condition,  but  not  ! 
alwavs  so. 

days  in  the 

There  are  very  few  cottiers 
who  hold  on  any  other  condi- 
tion than  that  of  rent,  though 
in  some  instances  the  cottier 
is  obliged  to  give  two  or  three 
week  at  labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

About  40  where  lliere  are 
two  families  in  the  same 
cabin. 

1 

So  many  that  I cannot  tell 
the  exact  number.  ! 

1 

As  far  as  I can  make  out,  in 
27  instances. 

In  about  40. 

The  poorer  classes  are  daily 
deteriorating.  Tlie  population 
is  increasing. 

I should  suppose  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  poor  lias  grown 
rather  worse  than  better  since 
the  peace.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

1 

The  condition  of  the  very 
poorest  class  may  be  consi- 
dered better  for  the  last  three 
years,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  provisions;  in  general  the 
people  are  considered  worse 
off  than  at  the  lime  men- 
tioned, 1815.  Population 
increasing. 

I cannot  from  my  own  per- 
sonal observation  say.  but  the 
general  opinion  is,  tliat  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  dele- 
riorated  since  the  peace  of 
1815.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing considerably. 

Always  tranquil. 

Always  peaeeabie. 

Parish  usually  peaceable,  in 
occasional  excitement  from 
the  prevailing-  agitation. 

These  parishes  have  been 
invariably  peaceable,  with  the 
exception  of  the  exliibition  of 
some  bad  feeling  arising  out 
of  religious  party  feuds,  but 
wliich  lias  now  en  tirely  subdded. 

None. 

There  is  no  sucli  thing. 

None  wliatever. 

There  are  no  savings’  hanks. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  none. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
these  parishes. 

14.  Illicit  distillation  pur- 
lialiy  prevails. 

There  are  about  10  public 
bouse.s  in  this  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  very  much. 

13.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails, but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

Tliere  are,  upon  calculation. 
25  public  houses  in  these  pa- 
rishes. Illicit  distillation  is 
now  prevailing,  there  being 
no  preventive  police  in  the 
two  parishes. 
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ICillymarcl  . . Pop.  4,79S. 

Inniskeel  . . Pop.  8,872. 

Lettermaeward  . . Pop.  2,039. 

Lettermaeward  . . Pop.  2,039. 

llev.  N.  O' Callaghcn,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Daniel  Early,  jun.  p.  p. 

Rev.  Neal  Hewston,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Kilpatrick. 

Snmil  ‘ tiirmers;  there  are 
about  50  cottiers. 

The  farms  here  are  very 
small.  Generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Of  the  lower  class. 

They  are  generally  what 
may  be  termed  middlc-meii, 
or  small  fanners. 

Ill  llie  country  about  £l  5i., 
witliout  land,  only  a small 
garden;  adjoining;  the  town 
of  Donegal  they  pay  for  a 
cabin  and  a garden  £5. 

There  are  not  more,  I think, 
than  50  such  cabins  in  this 
parish;  the  rent  is  from  lOf. 
to  £l,  without  land. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  cabins 
inuy  be  rented  at  £2,  with  a 
small  portion  of  ground,  or  at 
£l  without. 

In  the  country  the  cabins 
are  built  of  stone,  with  day 
mortar;  near  Donegal  they 
are  of  a better  description. 
They  are  badly  supplied  with 
bedding',  and,  in  a great  many, 
no  bedsteads. 

The  cabins  are  of  a very  in- 
ferior description ; very  badly 
furnished. 

Stone  and  mud,  some  of 
sods ; most  miserably  fur- 
nished. No  bedsteads,  and 
the  most  wretched  bedding. 

The  cabins  are,  for  the  most 
part,  composeil  of  stones  and 
sods;  with  very  few  articles 
of  furniture.  Almost  entirely 
without  bedsteads,  and  the 
bedding  consisting  of  a little 
straw  or  hay,  and  blankets. 

Some  pay  in  labour,  work- 
ing a day  or  two  days  in  the 
week  for  tlieir  cabin ; others 
pay  in  money. 

Some  pay  their  rent  in  la- 
bour, some  in  money;  the 
Marquis  of  Couyngham,  I 
understand,  charges  about 
6d.  in  the  £1  duty. 

Upon  no  conditions.  jNo. 

Cottiers  geueially  pay  their 
rent  for  cabins  by  labour. 

About  12. 

None. 

Very  few  instances. 

I believe  there  is  no  instance 
of  two  families  resident  in  the 
same  cabin. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
worse  since  161 5,  the  price  of 
labour  being  on  the  decrease 
while  the  rents  continue  very 
high.  The  population  is  rather 
on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  people 
is  much  deteriorated,  in  con- 
sequence of  high  rents,  and  low 
prices  for  cattle  and  agricnl- 
luval  produce.  Population  not 
much  on  the  increase. 

Much  deteriorated,  in  conse- 
quence of  high  rents  and  want 
of  employment.  Rather  sta- 
tionary. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  (in  my  opinion) 
is  delcrioraled  since  the  year 
1S15,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
now  a lower  price  for  calllu 
and  grain,  and  yet  the  rents 
remain  the  same.  The  popu- 
lation, I consider,  is  increasing. 

It  has  not  been  disturbed.  The  parish  is  tranquil,  and'  Peaceable, untillatterly, when  The pari.sh generally  has  been 

1 has  been  so,  except  in  a few  a numberof  the  most  ig-uorant  peaceable  during  that  period, 

instances  of  opposition  to  rents  and  tithes,  of  the  people  gave  some  oppo-  "'hh  the  exception  lately  on  the 

sitiontnCnlonelConoilv.M.P..  1 unfortunate  business  of  tithes. 

l.loimnissiouer,  Mr.  0 Ikirne,  who  was  obliged  to  call  the  police  to  his  aid  : the  chiel  constable,  Mr.  Taylor,  afier 
rea  mg  the  Riot  Act  to  a people,  not  one  of  whom  understood  the  English  language,  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  wounded  several 

Roue.  None.  There  is  no  such  bank  or  so- 

ciety established  in  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not  any. 

Unly  one  licensed  house.  A 
peat  number  of  unlicensed 
puses,  which  sell  spirituous 
hquors. 

14.  It  does  prevail  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

No  licensed  houses. 

There  is  not  one  licensed 
house  in  the  parish  lor  retail- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  but 
there  may  be  perhaps  ten 
others.  Illicit  disiillaiion  pre- 
vails to  a great  extent. 
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Templecroan  . - Pop.  8,193. 

Cloncha  . . Pop.  6,682. 

Cloncha  and  Culdaff. 
Pop.  12,677. 

Clonmany  . . Pop.  6,450. 

Rev.  James  M'Davitt,  i’.  p.  : 

Rev.  John  Canning,  p.  ai. 

Rev.  Richard  Hamilton. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Molloy. 

Farms  very  small : generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  of  the  middling 
order  of  farmers. 

In  general  they  are  middle- 

The  lessees  of  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

Very  few  such  cabins  : from 
10s.  to  £l  without  land. 

Without  land,  about  £1  Is. 
per  annum,  or  one  day’s  work 
ill  the  week  ; and  with  one 
rood  of  land,  and  one  cow’s 
grass,  about  £2  2^.,  or  two 
days’  work  in  the  week. 

Some  more,  some  less : ca- 
bins without  land  from  £l  to 
£3 ; the  land  according  to 
quality. 

From  £l  to  £2  without 
land,  and  from  £2  to  £3  for 
a good  garden  annexed. 

Many  of  them  constructed 
with  sods.  Wretchedly  fur- 
nished with  beds. 

Commonly  of  stone,  some 
having  two,  and  others  only 
one  apartment : the  furniture 
1 chest,  a few  rough  stools,  and 
pot,  a few  noggins,  a wooden 
id  a few  iron  spoons.  Each  of 
bed  with  one  bedstead,  formed 
two  beds  on  the  groundj  the 
^ bad  description. 

They  are  built  of  stone,  and 
thatched;  and  are  generally 
supplied  with  bedsteads,  and 
some  have  good  bedding, 
others  bad  enough. 

Not  very  comibrtable. 

commonly  consists  of  a smal 
sometimes  a small  table,  a 
bowl  or  two,  a fen  plates,  ar 
them  is  also  generally  furnis 
of  coarse  sticks,  and  one  or 
bedding  is  generally  of  a ver; 

Rent  generally  paid  in 
money.  Marquis  Conyngham 
charges  about  6d.  duty  per 
pound. 

On  conditions  of  labour  as 
slated  in  14.  In  addition  to 
rent,  labour  is  not  received 
from  cottiers,  but  from  farmers 
it  is. 

Some  require  duty-labour, 
others  do  not. 

In  lieu  of  rent,  or  perhaps 
both  rent  and  duty. 

Very  few  instances. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

I cannot  say. 

In  many  instances  there  are 
two  families. 

The  poor  are  miserable  here 
for  want  of  employment,  and 
are  much  deteriorated  in  their 
condition.  The  population 
increasing. 

Greatly  deteriorated,  owing 
principally  to  reductions  in 
the  price  of  labour.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

The  condition  has  not  varied 
much  since  1815  : the  produce 
of  land  has  fallen  very  much,  ' 
which  of  course  affects  the 
poorer  classes.  I should  think 
the  population  is  increasing. 

Rather  deteriorated,  the 
cause  of  which  I am  not  poli- 
tician enough  to  say,  unless 
it  may  be  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  rather  un- 
hinged, andnotas  industrious 
as  formerly. 

Peaceable,  except  in  a few 
instances  of  opposition  to 
tithe. 

It  has  been  very  peaceable  ' 
until  within  the  last  twoyears; 
latterly,  Whiteboyism  has  been 
increasing  very  rapidly. 

It  has  been  lately  disturbed. 

This  levelling  system  has 
crept  in  here  a little ; it  began 
in  1831,  but  is  now  going 
away. 

■ None. 

There  is  none. 

There  is  not. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
here,  but  I think  it  would  be 
a laudable  undertaking  for 
Government  to  carry  into  effect 
a plan  I saw  in  the  Freeman’s 
Journal  of  the  5th  of  October 
i terms  favourable  to  the  indus- 
in  every  parish  of  Ireland. 

last,  for  granting  annuities  or 
trioiis  part  of  the  community 

None. 

■There  is  none. 

There  are  none. 

None  of  this  description  in 
this  parish. 

14  public  hon.'es.  It  does 
prevail  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. 

There  are  six  public  houses 
in  the  parish  : the  number  of 
houses  where  spirituous  li- 
quors are  retuiled  privately  I 
cannot  state,  but  I am  aware 
that  the  practice  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent,  so  does 
private  distillation. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the 
number  of  public  houses.  11- 
lict  distillation  does  prevail 
in  all  Ennishowen. 

There  are  six  houses  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  is  on  the  de- 
crease. 
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Desertegney  . . Pop.  1,913. 

Fahan  Lower  . Pop.  5,614. 

Fahan  Lower  . Pop.  5,614. 

Fahan  Lower  . Pop.  5,614. 

Rev.  G.  W.  L.,  Curate  of 
Desertegney. 

Rev.  David  Hamilton,  p.  m. 

Rev.  H.  Stuart. 

Rev.  William  Hawkshaw. 

Small  farmers,  middle-men. 

They  are  respectable  farm- 
ers. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers. 

The  respectable  larmere. 

From  £l  to  £5  for  miserable 
holdings. 

From  £l  to  £3. 

£3  and  £2. 

£l  per  auiuim,  without  laud, 
£3  per  annum  for  a small 
cabbage  garrien,  half  a rood 
of  land  prepared  for  flax,  and 

Mud, and  thatched;  the  ac- 
commodations few.  Neitlier 
of  them  generally.  Dirty  and 
cheerful,  cheap  and  nasty  1 ! ! 

They  are  about  16  or  18  feet 
in  length,  14  feet  in  breadth. 
In  general  they  are  supplied 
with  bedsteads,  but  not  com-  ■ 
forlable  bedding. 

Stone  laid  in  mud.  No. 

The  cabins  are  generally 
wretched,  and  very  miserably 
provided  with  bedclothes  and 
furniture.  Bedsteads  they  all 
have,  of  a very  bad  descrip- 
tion indeed. 

Usually  so  agreed  on. 

Some  farmers  do  require 
duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Duty-labour. 

Labourev.s  and  coUiersiii  this 
parish  invariably  pay  for  their 
cabins  and  lauds  by  labour- 
work,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
nearly  twice  as  inucli  as  if 
their  rent  was  paid  in  cash. 

Three  different  families  are 
known  to  be  under  the  same 
roof,  each  independent  of  the 
others. 

I know  of  none. 

From  70  to  SO  cases. 

It  rarely  occurs ; but  living 
“ under  the  same  roof”  is 
very  common,  many  houses 
being  in  acoiitinuous  line,  with 
a family  in  eacli. 

In  distributing  afew  blankets  The  population  is  increasing, 
to  what  I consider  the  poor  of 
this  parish,  i.  e.  poor  cottiers, 

I carried  two  blankets  under 
my  arm,  and  presented  in  per- 
son my  offer,  which  out  of  a 
feelinc  of  Protestant  wide  or 

nationality  were  refused  ! ! ! ! though  I have  reason  to  know 
that  they  might  be  very  desirable  on  any  other  grounds  than 
those  of  charity.  There  is  a vast  increase  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Deteriorated,  from  low  rate 
of  produce  and  want  of  manu- 
facture. 

Very  imich  deteiioruted  in 
every  respect.  1 believe  rather 
increasing,  notwithstanding 
the  numbers  going  annually  to 
America  and  otlier  places. 

There  liave  been  disturbances  I It  has  been  in  a state  of  peace, 
arisiiiET  out  of  family  vronertv ; 1 

the  spirit  of  the  people  may  be  greatly  excited  by  party  feud  : 
there  is  undoubtedly  a dormant  hatred  to  Protestantism,  which, 
on  the  slightest  excitement,  becomes  violent  and  obnoxious, 
but  I have  never  met  with  the  slightest  molestation. 

Very  peaceable  until  of  late. 

Peaceable. 

None  of  any  description,  that 
I am  aware  of. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 

The  conveniences  of  this  There  are  four  public  houses. 
“ staple  commodity”  tend  to  No  illicit  distillation  prevails, 
demoralize  and  entail  more 
poverty,  filth,  and  wretched- 
ness, on  the  human  snecies. 

among  the  lower  class,  than  any  other  error  they  fall  into, 
and  consigns  them  to  everlasting  misery.  Illicit  distillation 
IS  much  checked  by  the  continued  scrutiny  of  the  police. 

About  30.  Not  much  at 
present. 

There  are  four  licensed,  and 
very  many  illicit  houses  for 
sale  of  smuggled  whiskey, 
which  is  on  the  increase. 
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Fahan  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
Desertegney  . Pop.  10,S30. 


Rev.  Edward  Marjinn,  p.  r 


Farmers  holding  from  15  to 
50  acres  of  land  ; they  take 
labour  work  for  the  rent. 


Moville  Lower  . Pop.  5,785. 


Rev.  Charles  Galway. 


In  some  cases  the  landlords 
of  the  estate;  but  in  most 
cases  the  better  kinds  of 
farmers. 


Moville  Upper  . Pop.  4,902. 


Rev.  Stewart  Marks. 


Inchisland,  part  of  Temple- 
more  . . Pop.  1,135. 


Rev.  Henry  Scott. 


Farmers;  tenants  holdinn- 
immediately  under  the  lord  of 
the  soil. 


From  £1  10s.  to  £2  with- 
out land,  from  £3  to  £4 
with  a little  potato  ground, 
and  a cow’s  grass. 


The  usual  rent  is  from  £l 
to  £2  for  cabins  without  land, 
and  from  £2  to  £3  for  those 
with  gardens,  &c. 


£l  10«.  without  land  ; for 
what  is  called  a half  tack,  i.  e. 
a cabin,  garden  containing 
half  a rood,  half  a rood  for 

, sowing  flax-seed,  and  one 

cow’s  grass,  the  rent  varies  from  £3  105.  to  £4  4s, 
per  annum  ; we  have  no  full  tack  in  the  parish. 


From  £l  5.V.  to  £l  lOs.  for 
house  and  garden  together, 
with  one  rood  of  land,  at  least, 
for  potatoes,  without  rent. 


In  general  very  bad,  and  not 
at  all  furnished  by  those  who 
let  them. 


Generally  stone ; the  cottiers 
furnish  them  themselves, 
whose  bedding  is  commonly 
of  the  worst  description. 


They  are  generally  .small,  of 
extremely  bad  materials,  for 
the  most  part  badly  covered 
ill,  and  without  a second  apart- 
ment. The  cottagers  have 

srciierally  rude  bedsteads,  or  fixtures  which  serve  for  that  purpose;  their  bed- 
ding is  by  no  means  comibrtable ; in  many  cases  whole  families,  through  a want 
of  bed-clothes,  are  firced  to  compress  themselves  into  the  same  bed,  not  being 
able  to  procure  covering  for  a separate  one. 


As  I mentioned  above,  the 
greater  part  of  the  eottaj-cs,  or  cot- 
tier takes,  ate  given  by  the  farmers 
oil  coiulition  that  tlie  cottier  would 

give  him  so  many  days’  labour  in 

the  week  in  lieu  of  rent.  The  landlords  for  the  most  part  in  this  barony 


/ cases,  where  there 


and  requiring  labour,  duty-labotir  is 
required  in  addition  to  rent,  smaller 
in  consideration  thereof. 


The  cottiers  g 
their  rent  by  labou 
duty-work  that  1 an- 


merally  pay 
, without  any 
aware  of. 


ir  tenants  many  duty  days ; their  conduct  in  that  respect  is  odious  and  revolting. 


Built  of  Stone  and  mud, 
thatched,  with  a division ; 
well  furnished  with  two  or 
three  wooden  chairs,  bed- 
stead, dresser,  chest,  chaff- 
bed,  blanket,  quilt;  some 
have,  and  some  have  no  table. 


None.  No  duty-labour. 


Except  in  the  town  of  Bur-  I believe  in  very  few. 

crana,  we  have  few  instances  1 

of  two  families  residing  in  one  house;  it  may  happen  at 
times  that,  in  case  of  marriages,  the  new-married  couple 
reside  for  twelve  mouths  or  so  in  the  bride’s  father’s  house, 
until  such  time  as  a residence  be  provided  for  them. 


t-ince  the  year  1815,  I liave  1 I understand  their  ct 


Since  1824,  at  which  time  I 

was  noiniiioled  to  tlie  carscy^ 


Until  theyear  1829,  all  classes  | Peaceable. ^ ^ 

of  His  Jlajesty's  subjects  in  these  parishes  lived  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  jieace  universally  prevailed  among  us.  A Bnmswick  club,  how 
was  got  up  at  that  time  by  a few  gentlemen  who  had  more  fear  than  prudence  ; and  the  Protestants,  who  are  here  comparatively  few  in  number,  vrera 
paraded  before  their  Catholic  friends  and  neighbours,  as  if  it  were  iu  armed  hostility  towards  them  and  their  claims,  liver  since  a kind  of  imituid  dis- 
trust and  want  of  confidence  in  each  other  has  prevailed:  this  has  given  something  like  a parly  complexion  to  society,  and  occasioned  now  and  then  some 
bickerings,  retaliations,  and  outrages,  but  not  of  such  a description  as  to  entitle  this  district  to  the  name  of  being  disturbed.  If, however,  rents  be  uot 
shortly  reduced,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  farmers  ameliorated,  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  country  will  uot  continue  long  tranquil. 


We  have  no  savings’  banks, 
nor  benefit  societies  in  these 
parishes. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

We  have  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops,  if  we  except  the  whis- 
key shop,  or  the  huckster’s  sto 
ardent  spirits,  or  where  the  poo 

None. 

1 None. 

None. 

re,  where  the  dissipated  pledge  their  little  articles  for  I 

ir  man  pawns  his  wearables  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  1 

111  Upper  Fahau  there  are 
four  public  houses,  about  iialf 
a dozen  shcebeen  houses ; in 
Lower  Fahan  there  are  22 
licensed  public  bouses,  be- 
sides a few  private  whiskey  ' 
shops.  Some  years  ago  illicit 
great  extent ; at  present,  there 

I should  suppose  there  may  ■ 
be  30  public  houses.  Illicit 
dislillation  does  not  prevail. 

I suppose  10  or  12.  Illicit 
distillation  has  decreased  most 
materially  in  this  parish,  and 
is  now  carried  on  very  par- 
tially indeed. 

Not  a licensed  public  house 
in  the  island.  Illicit  whiskey 
is  made  occasionally,  but  illicit 
distillation  is  nof  practised  k> 
any  extent. 

disiillalioii  prevailed  to  a 
is  scarcely  a trace  of  it. 
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Inchislancl,  part  ofTeinple- 
more  . . Pop.  1,135. 

Aughanunchon  . Pop.  1,848. 

Augnish  . . Pop.  1,938. 

Clondehorkey  . . Pop.  6,479. 

Rev.  Samuel  Armour,  p.  M. 

Rev.  M.  M'Menaman,  p.p. 

Rev.  Hugh  M'Faddin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  p.  p. 

Farmers. 

Of  poor  farmers. 

Poor  fanners. 

There  are  scarcely  any  land- 
lords ofthis  description  allow- 
ed by  the  head  landlords  here. 

A cabin  with  a garden,  flax, 
and  potato  ground,  £2  ; and 
without,  £l. 

£l  for  cabins  without  land; 
£l  lOi.  for  cabins  with  a 
garden. 

About  the  town  ofRainelton 
from  £2  to  £2  10^.;  with  a 
garden  in  the  country,  from 
£l  to  £l  5j. 

Cabins  without  land  from 
12i.  to  £l  per  year. 

They  are  built  of  stone,  1.5 
feet  by  18:  indilFerenily  fur- 
nished, and  bad  bedding  in 
general. 

Of  a wretched  condition. 
Badly  furnished  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding. 

Of  a very  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Badly  furnished  with 
beds  and  bedding. 

They  are  of  a very  inferior 
description,  with  wretched 
bedsteads  and  bedding. 

The  u-sual  method  in  this 
parish  is  to  work  so  many 
days  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Some  of  them  pay  their  rent 
in  labour,  some  in  money. 

Generally  pay  their  rent  in 
cash,  sometimes  by  duty-la- 
bour. 

Some  of  them  give  a day 
per  week  in  lieu  of  rent. 

There  are  but  few  instances 
of  this  description  here,  not 
more  than  two  or  three. 

About  20  instances. 

Very  few  instances. 

Tliere  are  200,  and  probably 
more,  as  they  are  not  allowed 
by  the  landlord  to  divide  their 

The  population  has  greatly 
increased,  but  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  this  parish  since  the  peace 
ia  1815  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing, owing  to  the  decline  of 
the  linen  trade  and  other 
causes. 

Much  deteriorated  for  watit 
ofemploymeut  and  high  rents. 
Population  not  much  in- 
creased. 

Ltke  every  other  part  of  the 
comity  they  are  deteriorating. 
Slaiiiinary. 

Tile  genera!  condition  of  the 
people  is  much  deleriorated 
since  1815,  from  high  rents, 
want  of  employ,  and  a bad 
remuneration  for  the  jiroduce 
of  the  land.  The  population 
is  on  the  increase. 

Always  peaceable. 

Three  or  four  cases  of  in- 
cendiarism; tranquil  at  pre- 
sent. 

Always  tranquil. 

Always  peaceable  and  ti'an- 
quil. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  public  houses 
■n  this  island;  and  little  or 
no  illicit  dislillation. 

1 public  house,  11  private 
houses.  Illicit  dislillation  does 
not  prevail. 

About  22  licensed  houses, 
and  a great  number  of  private 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

Nine  or  ten.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  much  prevail. 
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Clondehorkey  . . Pop.  6,479.  ' 

Clonderadock  . . Pop.  9,596. 

Coiiwall  . . Pop.  12,979. 

Conwall  . . Pop.  12,979. 

Rev.  David  Reid,  a.  m. 

Rev.  Peter  Gallagher,  p.p. 

Rev.  M.  UPMenarrum,  p.p. 

John  Haslett,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Generally  farmers. 

Of  a poor  class. 

Of  a very  poor  description. 

Small  farmers. 

From  £l  to  £2  per  annum. 

A cabin,  with  a good  garden, 
from  £l  to  £2. 

About  this  town,  cabins,  with 
a good  garden,  from  £3  to 
£4;  in  country  places,  from 
£l  to  £l  lOi'. 

With  land,  £3 ; without, 
from  £l  to  £l  10s.  per  an- 
num. 

Some  stones  and  mud',  others 
of  sods  or  turf.  Some  with 
a kind  of  bedstead,  others 
with  none;  and  in  general, 
uncomfortable  bedding. 

Of  an  inferior  description, 
badly  constructed ; no  win- 
dows to  ventilate  them.  Miser- 
able beds  and  bedding. 

They  are  not  so  bad  here  as 
in  other  places ; about  the 
town  pretty  ffood,  though  still 
they  are  badly  furnished. 
Mostly  without  bedsteads. 

Buildings  very  poor;  furni- 
ture very  bad  always.  Bed- 
steads, and  a kind  of  bedding. 

Cottiers  generally  by  day 
labour.  Iii  reference  to  the 
head  landlord,  duty-labour  is 
entirely  abolished. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour. 

Near  this  town  they  gene- 
rally pay  their  rents  in  money  ; 
in  other  places,  in  money  and 
in  labour. 

Rent  generally  paid  by  la- 
bour ; say,  one  day  in  the 
week,  or  three  in  the  weeli, 
and  no  duty. 

In  various  instances,  but  the 
number  I cannot  tell. 

There  are  fifty  instances. 

I thiidi  not  in  50  instances. 

Very  few. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated  since  the  year 
1815,  in  clothing,  diet,  and 
all  sorts  of  domestic  comforts ; 
caused  by  heavy  rents  and 
taxes,  and  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  proceeds  of 
lands  in  value.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

Much  deteriorated;  land- 
lords, absentees ; want  of 
employment;  high  rents  and 
bad  prices  for  agricultural 
produce.  Population  much 
increasing. 

Daily  deteriorating,  from 
want  of  employment  and  high 
rents.  The  population  much 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
not  improved.  The  popula- 
tion increasing. 

■Verv  quiet  during  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  one  row 
about  lithe. 

Generally  peaceable. 

Always  tranquil. 

Peaceable. 

No. 

None. 

One  in  Lellerkenuy.  Not 
very  prosperous,  few  contri- 
butors. 

One  prosperous. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 

I cannot  specify  the  number, 
but  I understand  they  are  on 
the  increase ; and  I under- 
stand private  distillation  does 
prevail  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. 

13  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation nearly  suppressed. 

About  60  public  houses  in 
Letterkenny  and  parish ; an 
immense  number  of  private 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
valent. 
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Kilgarvan  . . Pop.  3,643. 

Kilgarvari  audTully. 
Pop.  9,739. 

Mevagli  . . Pop.  6,048. 

Ryetulloghobegly  . Pop.  10,466. 

Rev.  Robert  Andarsim,  p.  m. 

Rev.  W,  Carolan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Daniel  O'Donnell,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Inoine. 

They  are  generally  of  the 
middle  class. 

In  Kilgarvan  not  20,  in 
Tully  about  40,  who  hold  cot- 
tages or  cabins. 

There  are  not  many  cottages 
or  cabins,  and  liave  very  in- 
dulgent laiidlord.s. 

Generally  of  the  middle  class. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  with, 
land  from  £3  to  £4,  and  ca- 
bins without  land  generally 
£l. 

With  a small  portion  of  land 
£2,  without  it  £l. 

A cabin,  with  an  acre  and 
pasture  for  a cow,  from 
£2  10s.  to  £3;  acabin  with  a 
garden  from  £l  to  £l  lOs. 

From  iOi.  to  £l. 

Cabins  are  getievally  built 
with  mud  and  lime  dashed, 
others  stone  and  lime ; not 
furnished  by  the  landlords. 

Generally  miserable.  Ill  fur-  ' 
nished  with  bedsteads  and 
bedding. 

The  cabins  are  very  indif- 
ferent. Badly  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  and  uncomfortable 
bedding. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
stone  and  claj-mortav,  and 
the  tenant  iuvuishes  iheui 
himself.  Most  of  them  have 
bedsteads,  and  tolerable  bed- 
ding. 

Of  cottiers  holding  their  ca-  ' 
bins  and  land  some  pay  rent, 
and  others  duty-labour  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

Partly  by  labour,  and  partly 
by  money. 

Some  of  them  pay  their  rent 
by  giving  a day  each  week, 
others  by  giving  two  days  for 

Most  of  them  pay  a stated 
rein;  very  few  pay  llieir  rent 
with  labour. 

From  15  to  20  in  these  pa- 
rishes. 

About  20. 

Very  few  instances,  1 believe 
not  more  than  five  or  six. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  parish  is  not 
improving,  but  considerably 
worse  since  the  peace  in  the 
year  1815;  and  the  popula- 
lation  of  this  parish  is  in- 
creasing. 

Much  deteriorated,  in  con- 
sequence of  high  rents,  want 
of  employment,  and  the  low 
price  of  agricultural  produce. 
Not  much  increasing. 

In  evHi-y  respect  worse  since, 
from  the  high  rents,  cheap 
provisions,  and  want  of  em- 
ployment. Rapidly  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  i.s  not  much 
improved,  owing  (o  the  de- 
cline of  the  linen  trade  which 
gave  employment  to  the  wo- 
men, and  also  to  the  subdivi- 
sions of  small  farms  by  pa- 
rents to  their  children. 

During  that  period  our  pa- 
rish has  been  very  peaceable. 

Always  tranquil. 

Always  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  in  this  parish. 

Not  any. 

Tliere  is  no  savings’  bank 
here. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
this  parish. 

Not  any. 

There  are  six  public  houses 
in  this  parish  retailing  spiritu- 
ous liquors;  and  illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail  in  this 
parish. 

In  Kilgarvan  six,  in  Tully 
nine.  Illicit  distillation  not 
prevalent. 

9 or  10  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  partially  prevails. 

There  are  not  more  than  10 
licensed  houses,  but  a great 
number  of  unlicensed  houses 
where  spirits  are  sold.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  very 
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Tally  anti  Auijhiiish. 
Pop.  8,034. 

Tally  and  Augbnish. 

Pop.  8,034.  j 

Clonleigh  . . Pop.  5,941. 

Clonleigh  . . Pop.  5,941. 

Rev.  Samuel  Gamble. 

Rev.  Edward  Reid,  r.  m. 

Rev.  James  Houston,  p.  w. 

Rev.  Arthur  McHugh,  p.  p. 

Generally  farmers,  sometimes 
small  farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  farmers  of  the  parish,  I 
believe,  generally. 

Small  farmers,  generally  of 
a poor  description. 

I believe  from  £l  to  £2  5i., 
according  to  the  value  of  the 
cabin  and  garden  or  small 
patch  of  land  attached. 

About  £2  a-year. 

A cabin,  with  a small  garden, 
about  £2  ; with  half  a rood 
of  flax  ground,  perhaps  £3;  ! 
with  a cow’s  grass  in  addition, 
from  £5  to  £6  or  thereabouts.  , 

With  turbary  and  half  a rood 
of  flax  ground,  £3  or  there- 
abouts ; with  a cow’s  grass  in 
addition,  £6  or  thereabouts; 
without  anything  but  a cabin, 
£2. 

Cabins  are  generally  very 
uucoinfortuble  ibr  the  poor, 
many  wretched.  Bedsteads 
bad  or  wanting,  and  beds 
wretched. 

The  buildings  are  of  stone, 
but  generally  bad  and  viiicom- 
forlable  ; and  ill  supplied 
with  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Generally  a small  stone 
building,  cemented  with  nuid 
or  mortar,  and  often  but  in- 
differently thatched.  Often 
no  bedsteads  : where  they  are 
to  be  met  with  they  are  of  a 
coarse  description  ; and  as  to 
bedding  it  is  often  very  scanty 
and  very  bad.  to  beO 

Sod  walls  or  stone  walls, 
built  with  mud  mortar,  and  ro^ 
badly  thatehod ; the  landlord  or 
small  former  either  being  unable  to 
keep  the  house  Katerfast  (as  it  is 
usually  termed  here),  or  unwilling 
to  be  at  the  expense.  Often  no  bed- 
; stead  : if  any,  of  a rude  description, 
1 four  posts  and  a few  sticks  across, 

1 covered  uilh  a little  straw  ; and  ss 
ding  it  is  of  the  most  wretched  kind. 

Generally  for  rent  paid  in 
work  at  usual  rate.  No  duty- 
labour  I believe  above  rent. 

Sometimes  labourers  give  a 
day  in  the  week  for  their  rent. 

Cottiers  often  give  labour  to 
their  landlords  in  lieu  of  rent. 

In  several  instances,  espr- 
. dally  about  this  village. 

Not  many  such  cases. 

1 believe  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  the  kind;  they 
may  live  under  the  same  roof, 
but  there  is  generally  a par- 
tition wall  between  them. 

There  are  some  instances  of 
two  or  more  families'  living 
under  the  same  roof,  but  in  all 
these  cases  their  little  tene- 
ments are  separated  from  each 
other  by  parlilion  walls. 

Not  improved.  Population 
I believe  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
considerably  improved  here 
within  the  last  25  years,  and 
more  especially  within  the 
last  10  years,  when  our  cha- 
ritable institutions  were  prin- 
cipally established. 

was  before.  The 

Deteriorated,  in  my  opinion, 
since  the  peace ; farmer.s,  from 
the  high  price  of  land  and  the 
low  rale  of  provisions,  and 
from  other  causes,  are  unable 
to  employ  them  as  formerly, 
and  the  failure  of  the  linen 
trade  also  operated  to  render 
ilieir  condition  worse  than  it 
population  is  on  the  increase. 

Much  deteriorated,  as  the  war 
price  of  rents  is  still  generally 
kept  up  by  the  landlord,  and 
the  farmers  suffer  thereby;  of 
course  there  is  a falling  off  in 
labour  ; the  failure  of  the  linen 
trade,  and  low  price  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  tend  to  this 
deterioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable  at  all 
times. 

It  is  peaceable  generally 
speaking. 

No  disturbance  generally 
speaking. 

None. 

There  was  once  a savings’ 
bank,  but  the  poor  had  no- 
thing to  lay  past,  and  it  con- 
sequently ceased. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

None. 

Don't  know  how  many,  I 
don’t  think  above  30.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

I believe  about  20.  There 
is  some  illicit  distillation. 

About  20.  Some  little  illicit 
distillation. 
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Clonleigh  . . Pop.  5,941. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. , 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. 

Rev.  William  Knox. 

Rev.  Charles  Irving. 

Rev.  R.  Delap. 

Johnston  Mansfield,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Small  farmers.  This  sublel- 
tinirio  cottiers  is  one  of  the 
greatest  impositions  practised: 
a man,  whose  farm  pays  but 
£10  a-year,  will  set  off  in  lots, 
for  nearly  the  whole  rent, 
three  cabins  and  not  half  an  . 
acre  of  ground  — the  usual 
rent  of  a cabin  with  a quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground  being 
£3  10s., and  without,  £l  lOs., 
besides  the  cottiers  being  ! 
bound  to  work  so  many  days 
each  week  at  a reduced  rate. 
They  have  little  or  no  bed- 
dln"' ; and,  in  most  cases,  are 
very  wretchedly  off. 

Farmers. 

Generally  the  farming  class. 

Tlie  cottagers  hold  from  the 
farmers,  mid  are  not  recog- 
nised by  the  landed  proprietor. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
£l  5»,  per  year;  ifwithland, 
which  is  mostly  for  growing 
flax,  rent  according  to  the 
quantity  ofland  required. 

Without  land,  £l  5s.;  with 
a rood  of  land,  £l  15s. 

Cabins  kept  in  repair  by 
farmers,  with  a rood  of  ground, 
and  the  privilege  of  collecting 
some  manure,  generally  let  at 
£l  15i. ; without  ground, 
£l  5j.  per  year. 

Mostly  of  stone  and  mortar. 
The  furniture  and  bedding  of 
the  cabins  are  generally  of  a 
very  poor  description. 

The  cabins  are  generally  bad, 
and  their  furniture  also. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  stone 
without  mortar,  and  arc  gene- 
rally cold  and  nncoinforlable. 
The  occupiers  have  bad  furni- 
ture, bedsteads,  and  bedding. 

It  is  not  usual  in  this  parish 
to  rent  cabins  and  land  upon 
such  conditions;  manvlabour- 
ers  are  employed  by  the  persor 
but  the  settlement  generally  is 
day  for  work,  and  so  much  per 

They  generally  pay  theirrent 
in  labour. 

IS  letting  the  cabins  and  land, 
made  in  money,  so  much  per 
year  for  cottage,  &c. 

Cottiers  hold  by  yearly  tenure 
at  a fixed  rent;  if  labourers, 
they  usually  work  for  the  farm- 
ers from  whom  they  hold,  at  5</. 
per  day  and  Ikl ; if  tradesmen, 
they  pay  their  rent  in  money. 

This  is  very  rare  j lam  not 
aware  of  any  two  permanent 
residents  in  one  cabin. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  more 
than  80. 

In  a few  instances,  perhaps 
30. 

Probably  30. 

I d(i  not  conceive  there  is 
any  difference.  The  popula- 
tion rather  increasing. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  has 
rather  deteriorated;  and  the 
population  not  increased,  from 
tile  number  of  persons  who 
have  emigrated  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  war. 

1 should  think  that  the  very 
poor  class  were  rather  im- 
proved ; provisions  are  cheap- 
er. The  population  is  rather 
increasing, 

and  tradesmen  in  constant  e 
necessaries  of  life  are  much 
injurious  to  the  north  of  Ir< 
linen  trade.  The  populatioi 
and  by  the  census  of  1831  to 

Farmers  of  every  rank  are 
reduced  in  cireuinslances  since 
1815,  ihongti  the  landed  pro- 
prietors have  lowered  their 
rents  considerably ; labourers 
mploymeut  are  better  off  as  the 
cheaper:  nothing  has  been  so 
‘land  as  the  depression  in  the 
1 in  1821  amounted  to  14,000, 
15,305  persons. 

This  parish  has  never,  during 
my  memory,  been  disturbed; 
I have  lived  in  it  13  years. 

It  has  not  been  disturbed  at 
any  time  since  1815. 

1 Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish  ; any  who  wish  to 
invest  money  do  so  in  the 
town  of  Slrabane  in  the  near- 
est parish,  not  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  this. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

About  20.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  illicit  dislillalioti. 

Thenuraber  of  licensed  pub- 
lic houses  within  the  parish  is, 
at  an  average,  about  20.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that 
illicit  distillation  does  prevail 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  parish. 

20  licensed ; almost  all  the 
poorer  cabins  occasionally  sell 
without  license,  as  I have 
heard.  To  a great  extent. 

try  is  the  vast  number  of 
whiskey  is  sold,  and  ever; 

There  are  22  licensed  public 
house.s  in  this  parish  and  three 
quartcrlandsofUrney.  Illicit 
distillation  has  increased  very 
much  these  two  years,  and  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  coun- 
unlicensed  houses  where  illicit 
y kind  of  immorality  practised. 
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Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. 

Kiliea  . . Pop.  928. 

Kiliea  . . Pop.  92S. 

Rev.  William  Dickey. 

John  Cochran,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Sarmiel  Craig,  P.  m. 

Rev.  William  Lodge,  j.p. 

The  cottagers  generally  from 
farmers,  and  are  not  vecog- 
iiized  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

Generally  pretty  respectable 
class  of  farmers. 

They  are  respectable  farm- 
ers. 

Operative  farmers. 

Cabins  kept  in  repair  by 
; farmers,  with  arood  of ground, 
' and  the  privilege  of  collecting 
some  manure,  generally  let 
at  £l  15^.,  without  ground 
£l  5s.  per  year. 

Cabins  generally  set  for 
£l  5s.,  or  £l  lOi.  annually  : 
having  or  not  having  land 
does  not  materially  change  the 
rates  of  houses. 

There  are  not  any  cabins  let 
with  land  here ; a cabin  is  let, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
accommodation,  from  £l  10s. 
to  £2  10s.  per  annum. 

Withgardenfrora  £l  10s,  to 
£2  10s. ; without  ditto  from 
15s.  to  £l  5s. 

The  cabins  are  generally  un- 
comfortable and  not  w'ell  fur- 
nished. 

Generally  built  of  lime  and 
stone,  but  in  some  cases  mud 
is  used  for  lime,  and  thatched. 
The  fiiniiture  generally  very 
bad,  a few  chairs  and  table, 
but  very  seldom  any  bedstead : 
blankets  are  their  chief  co- 
vering. 

The  cabins  are  small,  the  walls 
stone  and  clay;  a thatched  roof 
supported  usually  by  three 
couples : the  furniture  always 
belongs  to  the  possessor, being 
commonly  a small  shelf,  a 
chest,  a bedstead  or  two,  with 
bedclothes  very  poor,  two  or 
three  stools  and  a pot,  &c. 

Small  thatched  houses  of 
from  one  to  three  rooms,  built 
of  stones  and  clay-mortar. 
Indifferently  furnished,  but,  iu 
general,  they  have  bedsteads 
and  blankets. 

Cottiers  hold  their  places  by 
yearly  tenure,  at  a fixed  rent ; 
if  labourers  they  usually  pay 
their  rent  in  work  at  a fixed 
rate;  if  tradesmen  iu  money. 

Generally  speaking  the  cot- 
tier’s rent  is  paid  by  labour. 

Cottiers  hold  their  cabins 
from  year  to  year.  Theyusually 
eng-age  to  work  a number  of 
days  in  harvest  as  part  of  their 
rent. 

They  frequently  have  the 
grazingof  a cow:  andtherenl 
is  partly,  or  wholly,  paid  by 
labour  in  spring  and  harvest. 

Almost  every  family  endea- 
vours to  have  an  apartment,  or 
house,  to  itself. 

In  none. 

Farmers  are  greatly  reduced 
in  circumsUuice.s  since  1815  ; 
labourers  in  constant  employ- 
ment are  better  off,  as  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  cheap  : no- 
thing has  been  so  iiijurioiis  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  as  the  de- 
pression in  the  linen  trade.  Tl 
to  14,000,  and  by  the  census  c 

I consider  the  condition  of  1 
the  poorer  classes  improved 
since  1S15  iu  consequence  of 
provisions  being  much  easier 
obtained.  Tlie  population  has 
increased  considerably  since 
that  period. 

le  population  in  1821  amounted 
,f  1831  to  15,305. 

I think  the  condition  of  the 
poor  has  continued  stationary 
during  many  years  past,  lean 
only  speak  of  the  population 
by  outward  appearance,  and 
cannot  discern  much  cliatige 
since  1815,  though,  probably, 
it  has  increased. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
appears  stationary,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  population,  owing 
to  a few  persons  liaving  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States 
and  British  America  eack 
year. 

Vei'y  peaceable. 

Generally  speaking,  very 
quiet. 

It  has  been  always  peaceable. 

It  has  remained  iieifeclly 
tranquil  and  quiet  during  that 
period. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any,  as  we  are  so  con- 
venient to  Derry. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

None. 

None  of  this  description. 

None. 

of  my  health  at  present,  and  ned  on  in  the  pai  . n 

the  Keveritj  of  the  wtallicr,  pre.em  my  using-  dlovts  tlial  wouicl 
salisfv  mvself  iu  ‘living  a definitive  answer  to  some  ot  the 
oueriL  Illicit  drstillation  and  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits  i consider  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  national  calamity, 

There  is,  I believe,  at  pre- 
sent only  one  licensed  public 
house  within  this  parish.  I 
think  it  is  not  possible  for  il- 
licit distillation  to  prevail  here 
undetected;  I do  not  hear  of 
any. 

Only  two.  Illicit  distillation 
prevails  partially  and  occa- 
sionally, but  not  to  aii)  cs 
tent. 
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Killea  . . Pop.  9-28. 

Leek  . . Pop.  4,036. 

Leek  . . Pop.  4,030. 

Raplioe  . . Pop.  6,227. 

Hohert  M'Clintock,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  James  M^Ginley,  p.  ?. 

Rev.  John  Chaoibers. 

William  Famcick,  Esq.  j.p. 

The  respectable  farmers, 
holding  generally  20  or  30 
acres. 

Poor  farmers. 

In  general  farmers. 

Farmeis  of  various  grades; 
from  the  largest  farms  to  the 
smallest  there  are  col  tiers  upon 
all. 

With  gardens,  from  £l  lOi. 
to  £2  10.?.  per  year,  and  with- 
out gardens,  £l  to  £l  10s. 

£l  for  a cabin;  £l  lOi.  for 
a cabin  with  a small  garden. 

Cabins  with  a sinail  garden 
about  £l  10s.  per  year. 

A cabin  with  10  perches  of 
garden,  £l  lOr. ; with  rood 
of  flax  ground,  £2  lOi.  ; witli 
flax  ground  and  cow’s  grass, 
£4  ; without  land,  from  15«. 
to  £l. 

Small  thatched  houses,  con- 
taining two  rooms  each,  built 
of  stone  and  lime.  Ill-fur- 
nished, but  usually  containing 
bedsteads  and  blankets. 

Miserably  furnished;  with 
bedsteads  and  bedding.  i 

Built  with  stone  and  clay 
mortar  ; poorly  furnished. 
Have  bedsteads, but  in  general 
have  indifferent  bedding. 

They  me  generally  built  of 
stone  and  mud,  and  thatched, 
the  thatch  commonly  in  bad 
order  ; they  are  from  20  to  30 
feet  long,  divided  into  two 
rows,  without  chimneys  and 
with  little  lis'ht,  havins  neither 

comfortable  bedding  nor  any  articles  of  decent  furniture  ; 
generally,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched. 

They  are  generally  under 
agreement  to  work  during 
seed  time  and  harvest. 

Some  pay  their  rent  in  cash, 
others  by  duty-labour,  and  ' 
others  pay  none. 

In  general  pay  the  rent  by 
labour. 

It  is  not  usual  to  exaetduty- 
woik  when  the  rents  stated  in 
No.  14  are  given;  but  it  is 

require  two  or  three  days  in  each  week  to  be  given 
him  by  his  cottier,  at  5d.  per  day  and  his  diet. 

I do  not  know  an  instance  of 
such.  I 

! 

20  instances. 

Never  knew  of  any  second 
family  residing  in  the  same 
cabin. 

I know  not  how  many  in-^ 
stances  there  maybe  of  two 
families  residing  in  one  cabin, 
but  it  is  common. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
has  not  varied  since  1815  ; an 
improvement,  I think,  is  per- 
ceptible in  their  ciotbing.  : 
The  population  remains  much 
the  same,  owing  to  the  slight 
drain  of  emigration  to  Ame- 
rica that  takes  place  each  year. 

Every  season  getting  worse. 
The  population  diminishing. 

Condition  of  the  poor  much 
-the  same.  Population  increas- 

The  poorer  classes  are  no 
better  fed  or  clothed  than  they 
were  in  181 5:  there  has  been 
nothing  done  to  improve  their 

is  employed  in  agriculture,  and  ofmaiiufactares  there  are  none. 
I must  not  say,  that  no  better  appearance  is  made  by  our 
peasantry  on  Sunday  than  formerly,  as  a very  striking  differ- 
ence, exists  ; but  that  arises  not  from  our  improved  circum- 
stances, but  from  the  greatly  reduced  prices  in  articles  of  dress. 

The  parish  has  been  per- 
fectly quiet  during  that  pe- 
riod; I have  never  heard  of 
i!s  being  disturbed  at  any 
time. 

Peaceable. 

Has  not  been  disturbed. 

any 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, and  much  less  remarkable 
for  riots  and  broils  in  our  fairs; 
but  this  may  rather  be  at- 
tributed to  our  police,  than  to 
great  progress  in  civilization. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parish. 

None. 

None  in  this  parish.  There  is  a charitable  loan 

of  £2  to  poor  tradesmen ; the  fund  is  poor,  having  been 
mismanaged ; but  the  benefit  would  be  considerable,  were 
it  well  supported  : there  is  also  a poor-shop,  but  it  works 
indifferently  ; the  fact  is  payments  are  not  readily  made, 
and  must  be  often  forced.  In  both  societies  mistaken  lenity 
has  destroyed  the  means  of  doing  good. 

There  ai'e  none. 

None. 

I Not  any. 

There  are  no  licensed  brokers, 
1 it  mightbe  belter  if  there  were 
in  pledge  for  a trifle  of  money, 
:r  on  payment  of  the  advance. 

some;  the  poor  often  lose  some  articles  that  they  have  given 
simply  from  the  difficulty  of  compelling  the  holder  to  surrendc 

There  are  but  two  regularly 
hcensed  public  houses  in  this 
parish.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  mucli. 

Two  public  houses,  five  or 
six  private  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail.' 

About  8 or  10  of  the  lowest 
description.  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  illicit  distillation. 

22  or  23.  I believe  illicit 
distillation  docs  prevail ; and 
I know  that  retailing  spirits 
without  a licence  is  carried  on, 

1 and  is  regarded  as  an  honest 
and  fair  means  of  living. 
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Raphoe  . . Pop.  6,227. 

Rayemoaghy  . Pop.  5,754. 

Rayemoaghy  . . Pop.  5,754. 

Stranorlar.  . Pop.  6,128. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Killen,  p.  m. 

Rev.  James  Renloul,  e.  m. 

Rev.  John  Usher,  d.  d. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fullarlon. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  are  the  landlords  of 
cottages  and  cabins. 

Generally  labourers  ; a few 
are  tradesmen. 

Of  the  class  of  farmers. 

A cabin  with  about  half  a 
rood  ol'a  garden,  usually  lets 
for  £1  10^.  a-year. 

Cabins  without  land  £l  a 
vear;  cabins  with  a garden 
£1  lOi. 

land,  £1  ID.  ; 

A fill!  tenement,  i.  e.  a house, 
garden,  fuel,  cow’s  grass,  and 
half  sm  acre  of  ground  for 
oats,  and  half  a rood  for  flax, 
is  charged  £u  5i.  ; house  and 
garden,  without  any  more 
house  alone  from  £l  to  £l  1.?. 

Ill  the  towns  about  £2,  intlie 
country  from  £]  to  £l  10s.; 
the  land  attached  to  cabins  of 
the  description  alluded  to,  isso 
very  circumscribed  that  it  is 
not  taken  into  the  calculation, 
say  half  arood  or  less. 

Tliey  are  usually  thatched  with 
straw  ; 1 be  walls  are  dry  stone- 
work. They  have  sometimes 
miserable  bedsteads  ; the  bed- 
ding consists  of  straw,  a blan- 
ket, a sheet,  and  a coarse  quilt. 

Chiefly  stone  and  clay,  some 
of  sods.  Miserably  furnished, 
with  stoois,  sometimes  a table, 
a rough  bedstead,  and  straw 
or  chuff  bedding  with  variable 
covering. 

Built  of  stone  and  lime  .some- 
times. but  generally  of  stone 
and  clay  mortar;  some  have 
a kitchen  and  room  within  it, 
some  a kitchen  only,  and 
thatched  roofs. 

Built  of  stone  and  thatched 
with  straw ; some  in  the 
mountains  built  of  sods.  In 
general  they  are  supplied  with  ' 
bedsteads,  except  the  most 
wretched  description  of  sod 
cabins;  the  bedding  is  straw, 
sometimes  heath  and  riislies, 
and  blankets. 

Colliers  usually  labour  for 
the  proprietors  of  their  cabins, 
and  thus  pay  their  rent.  Duty- 
labour  in  addition  to  rent  is 
not  usual. 

ployed  with  the  person  from 

They  are  all  “ lenants-at- 
will.”  The  cottiers  chiefly  pay 
theirrent  by  labour  doiiefor  the 
landlord,  as  cottiers  are  mostly 
day  labourers,  or  half-time  em- 
1 whom  they  hold  the  cabin. 

The  rent,  as  stated  in  answer 
to  Query  No.  2,  is  usually 
paid  in  labour,  four  or  five 
days’  work,  with  diet  given  by 
the  landlord  ; the  remaining 
days  of  the  week  the  labourer  hi 

They  take  the  cabin  generally 
from  year  to  year,  at  a certain 
rent,  which  is  paid  either  in 
money  or  by  work,  or  by  both. 

as  for  himself. 

Many. 

About  12. 

I cannot  say,  but  1 think  the 
instances  are  few. 

Much  the  same.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

riod,  and  unable  to  employ 
at  that  time ; rents  have  n 
to  decrease  of  his  produce 
can  benefit  effectually  this  pi 

The  universal  condition  of 
the  poor  is  much  deteriorated 
, since  1815  ; wages  are  lower, 
employment  much  scarcer,  as 
the  farmer  is  himself  worse 
1 than  beggared  since  that  pe- 
one  man  for  three  he  employed 
■olbeeii  reduced  in  proportion 
j in  a word,  no  human  power 
irt  of  the  country  but  landlords. 

The  price  of  provisions  is 
cheaper  in  consequence  of 
more  potatoes  being  planted ; 
in  this  respect  their  state  lias 
improved,  but  from  the  failure 
of  the  linen  trade,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  women  have  dimi- 
nished. The  population  is,  I 
believe,  diminished  by  emi- 
gration. 

Though  for  some  years  past 

stationary,  the  conditioa  of 

poor  is  deteriorated  since  1815,  in 
consequence  of  the  decline  of  the 
linen  trade,  and  the  reduction  of 
wages,  both  as  to  provisions  and 
clothing.  The  poputation  is  lathH 
on  the  increase,  the  return  hauaj 
been  in  1822,  4,840,  whereas  io 
1833  it  was  6,128. 

Peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

Most  peaceable. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society. 

There  are  none. 

There  is  not  a savings'  bank 
nor  any  such  institution  in 
the  parish. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

I cannot  state  the  exact 
number,  but  there  are  very 
many;  I look  upon  them  as 
the  greatest  moral  nuisance 
In  the  parish.  Private  distil- 
lation prevails. 

There  are  only  two  licensed 
public  houses,  and  about  ten 
shebeens  within  the  parish. 
Private  distillation  we  know 
but  little  of  at  present  j the 
whiskey  is  brought  to  us  from 
the  mountains. 

According  to  the  Population 
Return,  there  were,  iu  1833i 
24  publicans ; and,  I suppo'^i 
six  houses  may  have  been  es- 
tablished since.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 
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ULSTER — County  Donegal — Baronies  Ilaplioe,  Tyrhngh. 


Slranoiiar  . . Pop.  6,128. 

Taughboyne  , Pop.  6,345. 

Donegal . . Pop.  6,260. 

Donegal  . . Pop.  6,260. 

Rev.  J.  Steele,  n.  m. 

Rev.  John  Lecky. 

Rev.  Neal  O' Callaghan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  William  Niblock,  i>.  M. 

Farmers. 

The  landlords  of  the  cabins 
or  cottages  are  the  farmers. 

There  are  about  100  cottiers 
who  have  their  cabins  from 
small  iarmers. 

Generally  a poor  description. 

About  £2  lOr.  per  annum 
with  land,  and  £l  IOj.  with- 
out. 

Cabins,  with  a small  garden, 
from  £l  to  £l  lOs. ; in  and 
about  the  town,  from  £2  to 
£4. 

A cabin  witii  a small  garden 
will  cost  about  £3  a-year,  and 
without  a garden  £2. 

In  general  they  are  very 
uiicomtbriable,  small  and 
smoky  ; they  are  furnished 
by  the  poor  occupiers  as  they 
best  can. 

The  cabins  are  in  general 
but  poor  buildings  ; they  are 
not  furnished  by  the  landlords, 
but  bv  the  occupant,  so  that 
their  comfort  depends  greatly 
on  the  means  of  the  inmates. 
They  have  bedsteads  in  most 
cases,  but  the  bedding  is  far 
from  comfortable. 

Miserable  in  general;  badly 
furnished. 

They  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description  gene- 
rally. They  are  not  fiirnislied 
with  bedsteads,  nor  any  com- 
fortable bedding. 

About  two  days  in  the  week 
are  given  for  a cottage  and 
land,  while  the  farmer  gene- 
rally gives  wages  for  the  re- 
maining days. 

It  is  not  usual,  so  far  as  I 
know,  toexact  any  labour  from 
the  cottier  in  addition  to  Ins 
rent,  but  in  some  instances  the 
farmers  bargain  for  a week's 
work  in  harvest  in  addition  to  1 

Some  pay  their  reist  in  la- 
bour, and  others  in  money. 

There  is  no  duty-work  re- 
quired ; they  pay  their  rent 
partly  in  labour,  and  partly  in 
money. 

Not  more  than  20  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

In  no  instance  in  my  know- 
ledge. 

I'liere  are  not  20  such  in- 
stances. 

In  a great  n\imber  of  in- 
stances there  are  more  fami- 
lies than  one  dwelling  in  the 
same  cabin. 

Deteriorated  on  the  whole 
since  1815,  but  stationary 
within  these  last  few  years. 
Population  stationary,  rather 
increasing. 

Their  condition  seems  to  be 
deteriorated,  both  as  regards 
clothing  and  provisions. 

Mucli  deteriorated;  in  con- 
sequence of  high  rent.®,  low 
prices  for  cattle  and  ])iovi- 
sions,  the  farmers  are  not  able 
to  employ  them.  The  popula- 
tion not  much  increasing. 

Their  condition  is  much 
worse  since  the  peace,  the 
farmers  being  so  poor  that 
they  are  not  able  to  employ 
them.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Very  peaceable. 

Always  peaceable. 

Always  tranquil. 

Since  the  peace  in  1815,  it 
was  generally  peaceable. 

None. 

No  institutions  of  this  kind. 

There  are  none. 

There  is  not  any. 

None. 

Nothing  of  this  kind. 

There  are  none. 

There  is  not  one. 

About  30.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation tliut  I know  of,  else  I 
would  inform  the  police. 

There  are  12  licensed  houses, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  a good  many  houses  who 
; sell  without  a licence.  Illicit  ■ 
distillation  is  not  prevalent  to 
' any  degree.  I 

There  are  30  houses  paying 
licence,  and  in  a distance  of 
iive  miles  there  are  21  un- 
licensed liouses.  Illicit  distil- 
lation still  prevalent. 

There  are  33.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent;  there  are  in  the 
parish  a great  number  of 
shebeen  houses. 
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Drimholm  . . Pop.  8,501. 

Drimholm  . . Pop.  9,501. 

[£ilbarron,  and  part  of  Innismac- 
saint  . . Pop.  15,751. 

Kilbarron  . . Pop.  10,521. 

Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  p.p- 

Rev.  M.  G.  FemvicL 

Charles  Ferguson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Thomas  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.  j,p. 

There  are  about  40  cottiers 
who  hold  their  cabins  from 
small  farmers. 

Very  small  farmers,  such  as, 
in  England,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  scarcely  ranking 
above  cottagers. 

A very  low  order  of  persons. 

Of  all  classes;  gentlemen 
generally  allocating  a part  of 
their  land  for  their  labourers, 
on  which  they  reside,  and 
which  generally  forms  a part 
of  their  wages;  farmers  in 
the  same  way. 

They  pay  for  cabins  from 
£l  to  £l  10s. 

£l,  or  £l  5.?.,  without  land ; 
and,  with  a garden  of  a rood, 
or  two  rood.s,  from  £2  to  £3 
per  annum. 

A cabin,  with  a few  perches 
of  ground  attached  as  a gar- 
den, may  rent  at  from  £2  to 
£3  a-year;  and,  without  any 

garden,  from  £l  to  £2  ; and, 

if  let  by  the  week,  from  Bd.  to 
Is.  a-week. 

A cabin  in  the  country,  with- 
out laod,  seldom  exceeds  £1  pet 
annum  ; this  is,  indeed,  very  rare  in 
this  parish,  few  houses  being  with, 
out  some  land  or  garden ; some  poor 
creatures  are  allowed  fretpientlyfo 
get  up  a cabin,  which  they  liold 
free  of  any  charge. 

The  best  of  such  cabins  may 
have  a small  kitchen,  with  a loum 
capable  of  holding  two  beds,  about 
five  feet  high  iu  the  side  walls,  wat- 
tle and  thatch  roofs,  seldom  a chim- 
ney or  funnel  to  convey  the  smoke 
out,  except  an  aperture  in  the  roof, 
which  renders  them  always  smoky 
and  filthy.  There  may  be,  in  some 
instances,  a fixture  to  raise  the  bed 
ofl'the  ground,  but  most  commonly  t 

Generally  built  with  stones, 
and  thatched  ; furniture  but 
indifferent.  Almost  always  a 
bedstead,  or  two ; if  the  family 
is  large.sometimesbedsonthe 
ground  for  the  purpose  of 
being  removed  in  the  day 
time  to  give  room. 

Cabins  generally  bad,  and 
badly  furnished. 

These  cabins  are  of  the  poor- 
est clescriplion,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  of  dry  built  work : 
the  furniture  will  be  found  to 
differ  much,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  ill  no  ease 
can  I say  they  are  sufficiently 
provided. 

hey  ate  straw  beds  laid  on  the  floor. 

Some  pay  their  rent  in  la- 
bour, and  others  in  money. 

Frequently  these  cottiers,  as 
they  are  termed,  pay  rent  in 
part  by  labour,  say  two  or 
three  days  per  week  during 
spring  and  harvest  time. 

It  is  common  with  country 
fanners  to  let  cabins  and  gar- 
dens to  labourers  ou  the  terms 
of  gelling,  in  lieu  of  rent, 
one,  two,  or  three  days’  work 
in  the  week. 

I think  from  10  to  15. 

Ill  117  instances. 

Cannot  say  how  many,  but 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
two  or  three  families  reside 
in  the  same  cabin,  and  com- 
monly a pig  or  two  in  the 
same  cabin  also. 

Cannot  say ; I think  in  very 
few  instances  in  the  country, 
in  the  town  there  may  be 
several. 

There  is  a very  little  change 
in  their  condition.  These  three 
years  increasing  a little. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that 
every  class  of  the  peasantry 
has  sunk  in  their  condition. 
The  population  is  increased 
since  the  census  of  1821. 

With  respect  to  the  lower 
class  of  cottiers  or  farmers  it  is 
much  deteriorated,  and  as  re- 
gards poor  labourers  it  is  im- 
proved, inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  much  low- 
ered since  1S15,  and  the  rate 
of  labourers’  wages  continues 
the  same.  The  population  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

I think  improved,  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  provisions 
and  clothing.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

At  all  times  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  speaking  peace- 
able. 

There  are  none. 

None  as  yet,  but  just  now 
being  established. 

None  of  any  kind. 

There  has  not  been  yet  a 
savings’  bank,  but  one  is 
about  to  be  established. 

There  are  none. 

I am  not  aware  of  any 
licensed  fawnbrolier  in  my 
parish. 

None. 

matte 

No  licensed  pawnbrokers 
shop,  many  of  the  poorer  la- 
bouring classes  pledge  trifling 
rs  with  hucksters  and  publicans. 

There  are  12  paying  licence. 
Illicit  distillation  partially  pre- 
vailing. 

There  are  17  licensed  public 
houses  in  this  parish.  Illicit 
distillation  is  again,  I fear, 
prevailing  much. 

About  60 ; and  private  dis- 
tillation is  at  present,  and  in 
every  grain  season,  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
district. 

There  are  27.  Private  dis- 
tillation does  prevail  and  is 
increasing. 
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ULSTER— Counties 


Donegal,  Down — Baronies  Tyrliugh,  Boylagli,  Ardes. 


1 


Kilbarron  . . Pop.  10,521. 

and  Donegal  . 

moesuint,  Drimhulm,  Killy- 
DQiskcel,  Letturntactvatti, 
. Pop.  about  54,057. 

Teinplecarne  . . Pop.  5,461. 

Avdheen  . . Pop.  2,176. 

Rev.  John  Cumnnns,  p.  p. 

1 Colonel  Edward  Conolly,  j.  p., 
1 Dep. -Lieut. 

llev.  N.  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  A7idrew  0'Bcirne,]\in. 

■^nerally  needy  persons  not 

1 Middle-m 

en  and  small  farm- 

A very  poor  class. 

These  may  be  reckoned  as 

nossessing  much  property. 

5 

their  uamc9  for  subteriptiuus  rising  from  lOr.  to  iil:  the  fourtli  c 
ig  \v*itii  their  cabin ; theso  rent  thuir  aoliiiugs  under  the  second  ctass. 


are  tiny  labourers,  au<i never  iioirl  more  titan  a few 
Ihcnt  by  a claim  for  duty-work,  or  rent,  but  they  a' 


From  £3  to  £6  per  year, 
with  land ; without,  about 
£2. 

Of  course  local  circumstances 
must  effect  this. 

The  rent  of  cottages,  without 
land  attached,  always  merges 
ill  the  acreable  rent  of  the 
farms;  that  of  those  without 
land,  or  with  a small  patch  of 
potato-grounil,  averages  from 
lo5.  to  £i  per  annum. 

Building  miserablej  wretch- 
edly furnished.  No  bedsteads; 
in  general  bedding, the  worst 
imaginable. 

The  cabins  in  Donegal  are 
generally  of  stone,  and  are 
very  much  improved  latterly. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  the 
rudest,  often  of  bog  timber; 
and  the  bedding  is  of  their 
own  manufacture. 

Very  wretched,  and  supplied 
with  nothing. 

1 stone,  which  is  abundant  auc 

1 they  are  cemented,  however 

1 very  scarce ; the  roofs  are  t 

1 chimney  standing  up  a sii 

1 the  farmers  (third  class)  use 

some  of  them  have  slated  n 

Even  the  poorest  cabin  has 
one  or  more  bedsteads,  with 
bedding.  The  walls  are  of 
[of  excellent  quality  for  building; 

with  clay,sandand  lime  being 
hatched  with  straw,  and  have  a 
fficient  height  above  the  roof; 
Jirne  mortar  instead  of clay,  and 
3ofs  with  brick  chimneys. 

No  duty-work  in  addition  to 
rent,  and  some  pay  their  rent 
by  labour. 

Duty-labour  is  nearly  extin- 
guished ; labourers  hold  small 
. portions  of  land,  and  work 
three  days  in  the  week  in  pay- 
ment of  the  rent. 

7i4.  per  5ay  with  Ilia  meat  ia  liarveat-t 
ials.parday,  and  lOd.when  meat  is  gii 
mote  tlian  one-tliird  gvealet  than  the  noo 

Cottiers  hold  tlieir  tenements 

onrnndiiionssiicii  as  the  folimvinff;— the 
iadividualholdsasmallcubinor  two  rooms, 
villi  rourorOvepoi-chesof  polato-uround; 
his  reol  is  rated  at  £l  ICr.  7d.  tier  aimum, 
. ruto  or  v-ogos;  his  lahoiir  is  estimated  at 
ime,  while  the  usual  talu  for  other  h.bomors 
^cn.  so  that  the  real  amoum  of  tool  paid  is 
aiuai  amoum. 

About  60. 

Very  seldom  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Few  instances. 

None. 

A great  falling  off.  Increas-  i 
ing. 

Deteriorated  ; in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  improving. 
Increasing. 

Much  reduced,  though  the 
number  increased. 

The  farmers  complain  much 
of  a progres-sive  deterioration 
of  things  within  the  last  15 
years;  they  allege  that  the 
food  of  the  labouring  class 

has  been  changed  for  the  worse,  and  that  a large  proportion  of  the  most 
respectable  and  substantial  farmers  have  emigrated  to  America;  as  for  the 
food,  they  state  that  formerly  nothing  inferior  to  oatmeal  was  used,  but 
now  oatmeal  is  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  that  in  its 
stead  potatoes  form  the  standing  diet. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable,  except  on  tithe 
resistance  in  Leitermacvvard. 

Rather  peaceable. 

Alwa)  s peaceable. 

No  such  thing. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  as 
yet. 

None. 

None 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Of  licensed  houses  between 
25  and  30  ; there  are  many 
others  who  sell  spirits  pri- 
vately, or  without  licence. 
Illicit  distillation  not  to  a 
■great  extent. 

Illicit  distillation  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  price  of  oats 
has  been  below  Qd.  a peck, 
and  will  continue  while  the 
duty  on  licensed  spirits  is 
above  2s.  a gallon. 

I don't  know  one-half  of 
them. 

No  public  house.  No  illicit 
distillation. 
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Anlkeen,  Ballytrustin.  Ballypliilipj 
and  part  of  Witer. 

Pop.  . 

Bangor  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,355. 

Bangor  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,355. 

Bangor  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,355. 

Rev.  J.  M'- Aleman,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  Johnson. 

Rev.  Huejh  Woods,  p.  m. 

W.  S.  Crawford,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Generally  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Large  landed  proprietors, 
and  the  more  wealthy  and 
extensive  farmers. 

Generally  farmers. 

Cabins,  with  a ffardcn,  say 
halfa rood, lets  at  ±1:2  T2s.Gcf.; 
witlimU  a garden,  £l  or 
£i  lOy. 

Without  land,  £l  lOr. ; 
with  land,  a garden,  £2. 

£2  wiihoiit  a garden,  lOy. 
and  sometimes  £l  more  with 
a garden ; the  garden  con- 
tains cliiefly  one  rood  of  land, 
or  a quarter  of  an  acre,  sta- 
tute measure. 

Cabins,  with  a small  garden 
of  from  10  to  20  perches, 
generally  let  from  £2  to  £3 
half-yearly. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  stone 
and  clay  mortar;  they  are 
thatched.  Supplied  with  bed- 
steads, and  frequently  poor 
bedding. 

Generally  of  stone ; and 
generally  well  off  for  bedding. 

I must  an.swer  this  question 
partly  by  the  rule  of  com- 
parison ; in  applyingthis  rule 
I would  say  they  are  comfort- 
able; chicliy  built  of  stone 
, and  lime,  and  several  of  them 
j slated.  Scarcely  any  without 
bedsteads,  and  the  majority 
have  comfortable  bedding. 

Generally  stone  and  mortar 
walls,  with  thatched  roofs; 
the  old  cabins  have  mnd  walls. 
All  supplied  with  bedsteads, 
and  straw  or  chaff  beds,  and 
blankets. 

The  rent  of  cabins  is  gene- 
ritlly  specified,  though  paid 
often  in  labour. 

Frequently  the  labour  is 
taken  in  lieu  of  rent, 
garden  ; they  are  generally  ; 
their  rent  in  cash  ; but,  if  e 
lord,  the  annual  wages  are  1 
cabins  ; or,  in  other  words,  b; 

Cottiers  here  have,  generally 
speaking,  no  land,  merely  a 
yearly  tenants;  generally  pay 
raployed  in  labour  by  the  land- 
ess  by  the  rent  put  upon  the 
y its  computed  value. 

It  i.s  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  I'roin  cottiers  in  aMlin 
to  rent,  but  sometimes  the  whole,  ot 
n portion  uf  ihe  rent,  is  accepiedin 
labour;  sometimes  the  bargaia  is 
for  one  or  two  li.ays’  labour  in  the 
week,  in  place  of  rent. 

Inthetown(Portaferry)  there 
are  perhaps  40  instances 
wherein  two  families  reside 
in  the  same  cabin ; such  are 
rare  in  the  country. 

146. 

Rarely  do  two  families  re- 
side here  in  the  same  cabin. 

If  there  be  any  such  in- 
stances they  are  very  few. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  deteriorated  since 
the  peace  in  1815,  on  account 
of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
staple  trade,  that  also  of  the 
markets,  and  the  consequent 
non-employment  of  the  poor. 
The  population  I think  is 
stationary. 

Deteriorated  .since  1815,  in 
respect  of  food  principally;  i 
the  number  taken  at  census 
of  1821  was  9,542;  and  of  ; 
1831  was  9,335.  ' 

Since  the  peace  paupers  have 
increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  produce  of  land  falling,  and 
the  war  rents  being  kept  up,  or 
attempted  to  be  kept  up,  by 
some  of  our  landlords,  so  that 
some  small  landholders  are 
reduced  to  penury.  Tile  po- 
pulation greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing class  I consider  improved, 
in  consequence  of  the  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  wages  nothaviiij 
fallen  in  anything  likelhesamc 
proportion.  In  1821  the  return 
was  9,542  souls ; in  1831, 
9,355.  The  popidation  oflhis 
parish  has  decidedly  decreased, 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable,  save  a 
burst  of  popular  Protestant 
feeling  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  the  na- 
tional system  of  education. 

No  disturbance  to  mv  know- 
ledge; I do  not  think  that 
within  the  last  six  years  sis 
criminal  cases  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  awwejfroin  our 
petty  session  bench. 

We  have  a branch  of  the 
Belfast  savings'  bank  here.  It 
is  ill  a prosperous  state;  the 
depositors  are  persons  of  small 
earnings. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
prosperous  circumstances. 

Yes,  in  a prosperous  state; 
contributions  made  by  trades- 
men and  industrious  day- 
labourers. 

A savings’  bank  in  the  town, 
of  Bangor,  the  balance  ill  bank 
at  November  last,  £5,382; 
also  a friendly  society  in  a 
prosperous  state,  having  £750 
in  the  savings’ bank:  Ihecon- 
tribuiors  chiefly  (I  believe) 
manufacturers  or  mechanics. 

There  are  no  jiawnbrokers’ 
shops  here. 

One,  frequented  only  by  the 
lowest  class. 

One  lately  opened ; dealings 
confined  to  the  poorest  and 
profligate. 

One,  in  the  town  of  Bangor, 
lately  established. 

Ill  the  town  (Porlaferry) 
tiiere  are  25  houses  wherein 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed, 
and  one  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  illicit  distillation. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
in  the  country  part  of  the  pa- 
rish is  nine;  in  the  town  20. 
Illicit  distillation  is  uot  known. 

Say  20;  but  I can  safely 
assert  that  the  proprietors  of 
them  are  not  realizing  much 
money.  We  have  no  illicit 
distilllioan,  since  the  duty 
(was  it  on  maltf)  has  been 
reduced. 

There  are  27  public  houses, 
19  of  which  are  in  the  town  of 
Bangor.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  this  pa* 
risb. 
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Donagliadee  . - Pop.  7,S26. 

Donaghadee  . . Pop.  7,826. 

Donaghadee  . . Pop.  7,826. 

Donaghadee,  Newtowncriimlin, 
and  Layd  . . Pop.  13,208. 

Rev.  John  Hanna,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  M‘Aulatj. 

Rev.  David  Park,  p.  jt. 

N.  D.  Crommeliny  Esq.  3.  p. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

They  are  farmers. 

Principally  labouring  men. 

Generally  cabins,  but  some 
cottages. 

Cabins  wiihout  land  I'rom 
to  £l  5s.,  and  with  a 
small  sarden,  which  they  ge- 
iierally  have,  from  £l  15^. 
to  £2  5s. 

Cabins  with  a garden  at- 
tached, as  is  generally  the 
case,  woukl  average  at  £l  15j. 
or  £2  per  annum. 

Somewhere  between  £l  lOi. 
and  £2;  and  liltle  dillereiice 
made  in  some  parts  of  the 
parish  whether  tiiere  be  land 
or  iiof. 

Without  land,  £l  10s.  per 
year;  with  land,  no  rent  is 
paid  for  ihem. 

The  cabins  generally  not 
uncomfortable,  being  either  of 
mud,  or  stone  and  lime.  The 
furniture,  bedsteads,  and  hed- 
ing,  provided  by  the  occupier 
of  the  cabin;  in  some  cases 
comfortable  and  decent,  and 
in  many  miserable  indeed. 

They  are  generally  stone  and 
lime  walls,  and  thatched;  and 
in  almost  all  cases  furnished 
with  bedding  and  bedsteads. 
There  are  other  cabins  of  a 
worse  description  built  of  mud 
set  to  families  that  are  not  inh 
seen  three  different  families  in  ; 
bedstead  in  the  house,  and  ver 

They  are  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, and  as  badly  pro- 
vided. Beds  and  bedding  are 
miserable. 

, and  in  some  cases  these  are 
abitaiils  of  the  parish  : I have 
some  of  these,  and  not  a single 
y little  appearance  of  bedding. 

Generally  thatched,  and  bad- 
ly furnished. 

The  rent  generally  named 
in  full  amount.  Sometimes 
paid  in  money,  and  others  give 
work,  or  day-work,  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

They  usually  pay  their  rent 
in  money,  or  by  day-work. 
No  duty-labour  required  in 
this  parish. 

Some  pay  their  rent  by  la- 
bour, and  some  do  not. 

No  duty-labour. 

I know  of  no  such  instances  : 
in  this  division  of  the  parish, 
though  I believe  it  is  not  un- 
common ill  the  other  division. 

In  various  instances  this  is 
the  case,  yet  it  only  prevails 
where  the  indwellers  are  not 
actually  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  or  in  those  houses  that 
letting  lodgings  for  strolling  b« 

In  many  instances, 
are  in  the  habit  of 

Very  few  instances  of  two 
families  living  together. 

The  condition  worse  by  far  ; j 
rents  were  then  high,  and  have  not 
since  I'allen  ivith  the  markets ; farm- 
ers are  unable  to  employ  tlie  poor  ; 
they  are  steeped  in  poverty,  and 
getting  worse  every  year;  linen 
yam  not  half  so  high  as  then,  uiid 
this  was  a chief  support  of  the  poor, 
were  comliirtable  and  independent  I'ai 
of  land,  sinking  fast  to  a level  with  p 
creasing.  Should  imy  tiix  be  put  on 
tile,  the  ruin  of  Ireland  will  he  comp 

I think  tliatit  is  deteriorated, 
as  the  fanneis  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  same  rate  of  wages. 
Population  increasing. 

Those  wliu  a few  years  back 
rmers  nre,  from  the  high  price 
iiupers;  .and  the  populaliun  in- 
the  occupiers  of  land  for  poor's 
'lele. 

I sliould  suppose  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  to  be  much 
worse  since  1815  ; they  have 
not  the  same  siqiport  which 
they  had  tlien  ; they  have  not 
the  same  employ  1 bolli  which 
make  their  condition  worse. 
Much  increased. 

Poorer  chusses  increasing, 
from  bad  prices  for  farm  pro- 
duce, which  prevent  the  farm- 
ers giving  so  much  employ- 
ment. Population  increasing. 

The  parish  still  quiet  and 
peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable. 

There  was  a savings’  bank 
in  Donaghadee,  which  I be- 
lieve is  given  up:  there  is  a 
friendly  society  in  the  parish, 
composed  chiefly  of  respedable 
tradesmen,  mercliaiUs,  farm- 
ers, and  labourers;  I believe 
it  is  large, and  in  a good  stale. 

No  savings’  bank  : there  is 
a “ friendly  society  ; ” its 
funds  are  in  a prosperous 
state;  the  contributors  to  it 
are  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
farmers. 

No. 

None. 

T here  are  three  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  ill  the  parish;  I conceive  it 
Is  the  lowest  class  of  jieople  that  deal 
in  them : only  one  of  these  shops 

There  is  one:  tile  dealings 
are  principally  with  the  lowest 
class  of  the  poor. 

Few, 

No:ie. 

In  the  south  division,  eight 
pablic  houses  that  sell  wVh 
nceiice,  and  five  without  it. 
Rc  illicit  distillation  in  the 
.whole  parish  : I believe  there 
ere  30  public  houses. 

29.  Illicit  disiillation  not 
known  at  present. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
houses,  but  they  are  quite  too 
many.  No  illicit  distillation. 

A suflicieut  number  of  public 
houses;  and  very  little  illicit 
distillaiion. 
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Grey  Abbey  . . Pop.  3,700. 

Grey  Abbey  . . Pop.  3,700. 

Newtownardes  . . Pop.  9,981. 

Newtownardes  . . Pop.  9,981. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Brelt,  p.  JI. 

Rev.  John  Watson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Alexander  M'lhcain,  p.m  . 

Rev.  Daniel  Kelly,  p.  p. 

Generally  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

Farmers. 

£1  10^.  to  £2  per  annum, 
with  a garden  containing 
about  half  a rood. 

£1  lOi.  to  £2  with  gardens 
about  half  an  acre  ; without 
gardens,  £l. 

One  apartment  will  let  at  £l, 
and  two  at  about  £l  11s.  6f/. ; 
the  rent  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  si/.e  and  goodness 
of  the  garden,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  potato  ground. 

A cabin  and  small  garden  is 
let  at  from  £2  to  £3  a-year. 

Stone  and  day,  thatched ; 
badly  furnished.  Rarely  with 
bedsteads  or  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Stone  and  clay,  and  thatched ; 
badly  furnished. 

The  apartments  are  usually 
about  14  feet  square  in  the 
clear,  and  thatched ; floor 
raw.  Bedsteads  bad,  and 
bedding  far  worse  ; badly 
lighted,  and  no  ventilation 
but  through  the  kitchen  door 
and  the  chimney. 

These  cabins  are  generally 
thatched  one-story  buildings, 
hardly  equal  to  repel  the  wind 
and  rain.  Sometimes  fur- 
nished with  poor  beds  on  bed- 
steads, and  they  often  lie  on 
straw  on  the  floor. 

The  labourer  holds  his  cabin 
and  land  for  the  rent  agreed 
on,  often  paying  the  whole  or 
part  of  his  rent  by  labour. 

The  labourer  holds  his  cabin 
and  land  for  his  rent,  paying 
his  rent  with  his  labour.  No 
duty-days  required. 

Many  of  them  pay  their  little 
holdings  by  a day’s  work  in 
the  week. 

When  cabins  are  let  by  farm- 
ers it  is  usual  to  receive  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

In  50  instances,  perhaps. 

50,  or  thereabouts. 

Besides  243  houses  that  are 
in  a state  of  forwardness,  or 
are  unoccupied,  there  are 
1,890  inhabited  by  2,339  fa- 
milies. 

Not  so  good  as  in  1815  ; the 
farmer  had  higher  prices  for 
his  produce,  while  rents  are 
not  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  population  is 
increasing. 

Not  so  good ; the  price  for 
labour  and  farming  being  then 
better,  and  rents  not  reduced 
in  proportion.  Population  is 
increasing. 

No  very  marked  change  ; 
the  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
provisions  has  corresponded 
in  some  measure  with  the  re- 
duction of  wages  and  the  par- 
tial want  of  employment.  The 
population,  notwithstanding 
a very  extensive  emigration, 
is  still  on  the  increase. 

Their  condition  worse,  and 
their  number  increased. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

It  has  frequently  been  an- 
noyed by  quarrels  arising  from 
a spirit  of  party. 

There  is  a friendly  society 
in  the  parish  in  a prosperous 
state:  mechanics  and  la- 

bourers. 

None;  one  friendly  society 
doing  well : mechanics  and 
labourers. 

There  is  a friendly  society  in 
Newtownardes,  the  members 
of  which  are  chiefly  trades- 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  two  in  town. 

There  are  three  such,  who 
deal  mostly  with  the  poorer 
classes. 

Five  houses  where  spirits  are 
retailed.  No  illidt  distilla- 
tion. 

Five  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 

About  50,  43  of  which  are 
in  the  town  of  Newtownardes. 
In  the  year  1826  this  part  of 
the  country  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  demoralized  by 
illicit  distillation ; since  that 
time,  however,  it  has  almost 
wholly  disappeared. 

About  50  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation. 
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jjewtownarcles  . . Pop.  9,981. 

Newtownardes  . . Pop.  9,981. 

St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,618. 

St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,618. 

David  3Iaxivell,  Esq. 

Rev.  Hugh  Moore,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Alexander  M’Ewin,  p.  Ji. 

Allen,  Esq. 

Farmers,  having-  about  20 
or  25  acres  each. 

They  are  farmers. 

They  are  generally  fanners. 

Ill  general  they  are  farmers. 

A cabin  with  no  more  land 
than  a small  garden,  which 
might  be  set  with  600  of  cab- 
bage  plants,  will  let  for  £i  5r. 

Each  cabin  has  at  least,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  a small  gar- 
den attached  to  it,  and  the 
rent  varies  from  £l  to  £3. 

A cabin,  with  about  half  a 
rood  of  garden,  might  be 
taken  to  average  from  £2  to 
£3. 

Without  land,  from  £l  to 
£2;  with  a garden,  about 
£3. 

The  cabins  are  not  generally 
weather  proof.  Few  of  their 
tenants  have  bedsteads  or  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Generally  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  slated  or  thatched  ; 
the  furniture  is  of  the  plainest 
description.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads,  not, 
liowever,  with  comfortable 
bedding. 

fbrlable  beds  and  bed 
and  cooking  utensils  ; als 

They  are  generally  six  or 
seven  feet  high  in  the  side  wall, 
plastered  within,,  and  fre- 
quently rough-cast  without ; 
consist,  in  general,  of  a room, 
(sometimes  two)  and  a kitch- 
en. Many  of  them  have  corn- 
ding,  with  a few  chairs,  stools, 
0 a few  plates,  cups,  saucers,  &c. 

Some  of  them  are  built  of 
stone  and  mortar,  some  of 
stones  and  clay,  and  some  of 
mud  only ; they  are  roofed 
with  straw  thatch,  and  a few 
slated.  Those  occupied  by 
labourers  have,  in  general, 
tolerably  fair  bedsteads  and 
bedding. 

It  is  quite  common  in  this 
parish  to  pay  the  yent  of  a 
cottage  by  a day’s  labour. 

It  is  expected  that  labourers, 
at  least  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  will  work  for  their 
landlords,  when  they  require 
their  service,  in  preference  to  otb 
busy  season,  or  indeed  the  who 

It  is  generally  the  custom  to 
take  duty-labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

lers,  in  harvest  lime,  or  any  other 
lie  year  if  he  requires  them. 

In  some  instances  duty-days 
are  agreed  for  at  the  most  busy 
seasons  ; but  this  system  is 
not  general. 

I do  not  know  an  instance 
of  more  than  one  family  in  a 
cabin  in  the  country;  I be- 
lieve there  are  instances  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the 
town  of  Newtownardes. 

There  are  several  instances 
in  the  pari.sh,  but  I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  number. 

In  a great  many. 

i am  confident  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  greatly 
deteriorated  since  the  time 
specified  in  the  query.  The 
population  isincreasiiig;  there 
is  a continual  influx  from  the 
south  of  the  worst  of  man- 
kind, who  make  us  daily 
worse. 

Stationary. 

I think  it  is  deteriorated  in 
point  of  comfort,  arising  from 
their  not  having  such  good 
wages  as  formerly,  and,  in 
many  instances,  not  so  fully 
employed;  farmers  are  so  im- 
poverished, they  can  neither 
afford  the  one  nor  give  the 
other. 

Improved  and  improving  in 
dress,  lodgings,  and  diet,  and 
in  their  general  conduct.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Any  want  of  peace  in  our 
parish  exists  only  between  hvo 
individuals;  two  combatants 
can  hardly  find  seconds  with- 
out considerable  toil. 

Extremely  peaceable  until  a 
late  period  : one  of  our  ma- 
gistrates, during  the  discus- 

It  has  been  very  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

sions  on  the  Reform  Bill,  revived  the  ember.s  of  party  strife,  and  under  his  sanction  the  Orange- 
men have  been  parading  the  town,  playing  party  times,  &c.,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  : peace,  however,  has  been  restored,  the  offenders  having  been  pnni.shed. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Belfast,  seven  or  eight  miles 
fi-om  Newtownardes;  and  a 
well  regulated  friendly  society 
in  Newtownardes;  and  also 
a co-operative  society : the 
contributors  to  the  two  latter 
sre  generally  tradesmen  and  me 

We  have  a friendly  society 
supported  by  the  tradesmen 
of  the  parish  ; the  yearly  con-  I 
tribution  is  5^.,  and  the  funds  ai 
there  is  a friendly  society  estal 
of  the  parish ; there  is  also  a ci 

ichanics. 

There  is  none. 

t present  amount  to  £300  ; 
olished  by  the  stonecutters 
>operative  society. 

Neither. 

There  are  two  pawnbrokers' 
skops  in  Newtownardes ; none 
but  the  worst  sort  of  the  poor 
have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

There  are  three  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  town  of  New- 
townardes, and  their  dealings 
are  almost  en  tirely  carried  on  wi 

There  are  none, 
th  the  lowest  class  of'  poor. 

None. 

I believe  there  are  40  in 
Newtownardes  ; they  will  be 
diminished  by  the  influence  of 
we  temperance  society  there. 

As  nearly  as  I can  ascertain, 
the  number  is  about  49.  Illi- 
cit distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail in  the  parish  to  any  ex- 
tent 

Cannot  give  an  answer  to  the 
first  part  of  this  query  ; but 
feel  convinced,  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  that  there  is  no  illi- 
cit distillation  carried  on. 

There  are  about  26  publib 
houses  licensed.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation  practised 
here. 
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St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,618. 

St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,618. 

Comber  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Comber  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Rev.  George  Tyrrell. 

Rev.  James  Sinclair. 

Rev.  John  M^Cance,  p.  m. 

John  Andrews,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Small  farmers  of  the  lowest 
class. 

Farmers. 

In  the  country,  the  farmer  to 
whom  till.',  occupier  of  the  cot- 
tage is  a labourer,  is  generally 
the  landlord;  in  town,  it  is 
mostly  some  respectable  per- 
son who  has  built  or  bought 
the  cabin  for  the  sake  ol  letting. 

In  the  country,  generally  the 
farmers,  who  are  the  most 
grinding  landlords  ou  tlie 
earth. 

Without  gardens,  from  6i. 
to  £l  5j.  with  half  a rood 
or  less  of  ground,  £2  to  £3. 

Cabins,  without  land,  £l ; 
with  a good  garden,  from 
£1  to  £1  10s. 

Ill  the  country, a cabin  with- 
out garden  sets  for  about  £2 
per  annum;  with  about  halt 
a rood  of  garden,  for  £3  to 
£4,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cabin  ; in  the  town,  from 
£1  to  £2,  without  garden. 

A poor  cabin,  without  land, 
£l  10s.  to  £2  a-year. 

Those  without  gardens  are 
in  ceneral  wretched  hovels, 
(le.stitute  of  anything  comfort- 
able. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  gene- 
rally built  with  stone  and 
clay,  for  mortar ; and  timber 
bedsteads,  with  straw  mats; 
and  their  beds  filled  with 
oaten  chaff,  covered  with  a 
coarse  linen  sheet,  a pair  of 
blankets,  and  a quilt. 

The  cabins  arc  in  general 
well  builtof  stone,  and  thatch- 
ed. Bedsteads  in  general  are 
used,  but  the  bedding  is  fre- 
quently poor  and  scanty. 

The  cabins  now  being  built 
are  generally  of  mason-workj 
some  old  mod  cabins  still  re- 
main. No  labourer  is  without 
bedsteads  and  tolerable  bed- 
ding. 

The  only  condition  ou  which 
the  cabins  are  held,  is  by  pay- 
ment of  a half-yearly  rent; 
and  duty-labour  is  unknown 
iu  this  parish.  I 

is  an  object  to  a snii 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
country  for  a cottier  to  agree 
to  work  two  days  in  the  week, 
receiving  his  diet  on  those 
days  iu  lieu  of  rent,  where  it 
ill  farmer  to  get  occasional  aid. 

I am  unable  to  state.  A 
few  days’  labour  in  the  bogs. 

It  is  according  to  contract 
or  bargain  made. 

Many  of  the  poorest  hovels 
contain  two. 

I have  not  heard  an  instance 
of  any. 

By  the  census  of  1331,  there 
were  43  houses  in  the  parish 
inhabited  by  more  than  one 
family,  24  of  which  were  in 
the  town  of  Comber. 

By  the  census,  there  are 
1,4S5  inhabited  houses,  and 
1,528  families. 

Stationary,  I am  informed, 
yet  in  what  respects  I cannot 
ascertain,  having  re.sided  here  | 
myself  but  a few  years.'  I 
could  not  see  the  last  census. 

Very  much  deteriorated  since 
1 tlie  peace  in  1815,  by  reason 
of  the  great  failure  of  the 
linen  trade  ; women,  during 
the  war,  received  from  Is.  to 
Is.  id.  for  a hank  of  yarn 
containing  12  cuts,  and  at 
piesent  cannot  get  more  than 
from4ri.  to  bd.  Population 
is  increasing. 

Although  the  average  rate  of 
waires  is  somewhat  lower  than 
1 in  1815,  yet  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes  is 
considerably  improved,  as  re- 
gards their  personal  comforts 
and  the  cleanliness  of  their 
houses.  The  population  of 
the  parish,  but  especially  of 
the  town  of  Comber,  has  increi 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved since  1S15  ; they  areas 
well  employed  as  then,  ami 
receive  the  same  rate  ol  wages; 
though  provisionsand  clothing 
have  fallen  so  much,  they  are 
certainly'  better  fed,  lodged, 
and  clothed, 
ised  considerably. 

Peaceable. 

Our  parish  has  lived  in 
peace  and  quietness  since  the 
rebellion. 

It  has  been  uniformly  peace- 
able. 

Quite  peaceable. 

No. 

No  savings’  bank  at  present ; 
there  is  a friendly  society  for 
the  support  of  the  contributors 
iu  case  of  sickness,  and  which 
is  in  a very  prosperous  state : 
the  contributors  are  mecha- 
nics, house  servants,  and  la- 
bourers. 

There  is  one  benefit  society 
established  by  tradesmen  and 
labourers  ; it  is  only  two  or 
three  years  old,  but  is  going 
on  well. 

I think  not. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  parish. 

None. 

I am  unaware.  No. 

neither  fair  m 

There  are  three  in  the  coun- 
try, and  four  in  a village  on 
the  shore,  called  Ballyhalberi; 
I consider  those  in  the  country 
hurtful  to  many  of  the  inha- 
l bilants,  and  two  iu  the  village 
J fully  sufficient,  us  they  have 
or  market.  No  illicit  distillation. 

In  the  town  of  Comber  there 
are  17  public  houses,  and  in 
the  country  part  of  the  jjarisli 
there  are  li  ; total  28.  Tliere 
is  no  instance  of  illicit  distil- 
lation known.  There  are  in 
tlie  town  of  Comber  two  ad( 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  lique 

The  number  of  public  houses 
is  by  far  too  great.  I believe 
there  is  no  illicit  distillation' 

litioual  houses  licensed 
>rs  hy  wholesale. 
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Comber  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Comber  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Drumbo  . . Pop.  7,851. 

Drumbo  . , Pop.  7,851. 

Rev.  i?.  F.  Blake. 

Fletcher  Blakely,  Esq. 

Andrew  Durham,  Esq.  j.p. 

Robert  Batt,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Generally  farmers,  &c.,  who 
let  their  labourers  have  cot- 
tages, frequently  upon,  I con- 
ceive, rather  oppressive  terms. 

They  are  small  farmers, hold- 
ing from  10  to  30  acres  of 
land. 

Principally  small  farmers, 
and  the  gentlemen  landed 
proprietors. 

Labourers’  houses  belong  to 
all  classes. 

Without  land,  from  £l  lOr. 
lo 

Cabins  with  land,  from  £2 
lo  .£3;  without  land,  from 
15j.  to  £1  15«. 

About  £l  lOr.,  without 
land;  with  a garden  or  po- 
tato ground,  about  £2  lOr. 

The  rent  of  the  common 
labourers'  cottages  is  from 
£2  to  £3  a-year,  with  a gar- 
den something  more. 

Some  are  stone  and  slated, 
but  many  of  mud  with  a bad 
thatch  covering.  Few  are 
without  bedsteads,  not  many 
without  sheets  and  blankets, 
still  it  too  often  is  far  from 
comfortable  bedding'. 

They  are  generally  mud 
wall  huts,  without  furniture 
of  any  kind,  except  a few  arti- 
cles which  cannot  be  wanted. 
Both  bedsteads  and  bedding 
are  very  bad  in  three  cases 
out  of  four. 

Built  generally  of  mud,  and 
thatched.  Supplied  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding ; chaff  is 
used  for  sleeping  on. 

The  cottages  consist  gene- 
rally ol  two  rooms,  most  of 
them  thatched,  but  latterly  it 
is  becoming  more  common 
to  slate  them.  They  contain 
bedsteads  with  tolerable  bed- 
ding, of  course  some  much 
better  than  others. 

Duty-labour  is  not  usual 
here. 

They  sometimes  give  work 
ill  lieu  of  rent,  but  they  gene- 
rally pay  half-yearly  in  cash  ■, 
some  pay  weekly. 

Cottiers  geiierully  pay  in 
money,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, agree  to  give  duty- 
labour  in  lieu,  or  in  part  pay- 
ment of  rent. 

The  universal  condition  is, 
that  the  rent  should  be  paid 
by  money. 

Some  instances,  but  not 
many. 

In  very  few  instances,  the 
cabins  being  very  small. 

I should  suppose  in  about 
200  instances. 

In  many  instances. 

Improved,  certainly.  Popu- 
lation increasing. 

Deteriorated,  but  not  more 
than  the  condition  of  the  small 
farmers,  in  comparison  of  their 
state  in  1814  : both  classes  are 
now  badly  clothed  and  badly 
fed,  and  appear  to  me  to  be 
sinking  more  and  more  into 
poverty.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
has  improved  since  1815; 
food  and  clothing  are  much 
cheaper.  Population  increas- 
ing. 

I should  rather  think  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  im- 
proved, their  houses  are  bet- 
ter, and  they  have  decenter 
habits  than  they  had  some 
years  ago.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

Peaceable. 

Uniformly  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

The  parish  is  remarkably 
quiet  and  peaceable,  no  party 
work  in  it:  the  inhabitants 
tolerably  well  educated. 

No  savings’  bank  j the  one 
at  Belfast,  seven  miles  off,  is 
too  distant  for  the  people 
here ; a friendly  society  here 
promises  well ; the  contribu- 
tors are  among  the  lower 
tradespeople  and  working 
classes  generally. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks. 

We  have  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  this 
parish  ; I consider  the  wantof 
the  former  is  supplied  by  our 
proximity  to  Bellast. 

Not  any. 

I rejoice  to  say,  none. 

One,  I believe,  in  Comber; 
and  the  dealings  are  carried  on 
very  generally  with  the  poor. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

Not  any. 

I believe  more  than  30,  and 
to  them,  directly  or  indirectly, 
I attribute  almost  all  the 
Wickedness  and  misery  that 
surround  us.  I do  not  think 
It  exists  here. 

About  30.  Illicit  distillation 
is  not  practised. 

The  public  houses  are  too 
numerous,  they  tend  to  demo- 
ralize the  people,  produce 
quarrels  and  assaults,  and  oc- 
casion an  expenditure  better 
employed  in  procuring  com- 
forts for  the  family.  No  illicit 
distillation  iu  this  parish. 

I believe  19  or  20  last  year. 
There  is  no  illicit  distillation, 

0 T 'V 
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Dundonald  . • Pop.  1,669. 

Dundonald  . . Pop.  1,669. 

Hollywood  . . Pop.  4.693. 

Eiliany  . . Pop.  1,298. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Villon. 

2 

Rev.  William  Finley,  p.  m. 

'he  Commitiee  of  the  Hollyioood  ■ 
Mendicity  Society. 

Rev.  James  McCartney. 

■With  few  exceptions  the 
higher  classes  of  farmers  are 
the  latidlords  of  such  holdings. 

Farmers,  holding  from  30 
acres  and  upwards. 

The  farmers  generally. 

Farmers. 

Annual  rent  of  a cabin  and 
garden  from  £2  to  £3. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
with  a garden  of  half  a rood, 
is  from.  £2  to  £3 ; where 
land  is  attached  it  is  from 
£3  IOj.  to  £3  per  annum. 

A cabin  with  small  garden 
frotn  17s.  to  £3  ; with  land 
from  £l  to  £3  per  acre  addi- 
tional. 

£2  and  £2  10«. 

The  cabins  are  generally  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  some 
with  mud;  and  the  furniture 
as  good  as  could  be  expected 
in  that  class  of  houses,  and 
containing  bedsteads,  and,  in 
general,  comfortable  bedding’ 
I'or  that  class  of  people. 

Formerly  they  were  built  with 
mud,  of  late  they  have  been 
built  with  stone  and  lime. 
They  are  all,  so  far  as  I know, 
supplied  with  bedsteads,  and 
in  general  with  comfortable 
bedding;  the  exceptions  are 
where  the  occupants  are  sloth- 
ful. 

About  two-thirds  stone  and 
lime,  the  remainder  mud  ; ge- 
nerally thatched.  In  the  coun- 
try there  are  generally  bed- 
steads, but  in  hamlets  some- 
times none;  bedding  generally 
defective. 

They  are  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  sometimes  mud  and 
stone.  They  are  suppliedwilh 
bedsteads  and  comfortable 
bedding,  but  by  the  tenant 
himself  who  occupies. 

The  tenant  is  bound  to  work 
with  his  landlord,  at  least  to 
the  amount  of  the  rent,  but 
generally  works  with  him  the 
whole  year. 

There  is  generally  a rent  laid 
upon  the  holding  which  is  paid 
to  the  farmer  in  labour. 

They  generally  hold  at  a spe- 
cified rent,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, an  agreement  for  so 
many  days’  work  in  the  week. 

They  almost  always  pay  their 
rent  by  farm  work ; there  are 
no  other  conditions  demanded 
for  their  holdings. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are 
rather  uncommon,  and  limited 
to  10  or  13  cases. 

The  instances  ofthis  kind  are 
rare  ; I should  suppose  they 
do  not  amount  to  10. 

This  occurs  very  seldom, 
probably  not  exceeding  sis 
cases. 

Only  in  three  instances. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
rather  improved  since  the  ge- 
neral peace ; wages  have  not 
been  much  lowered,  and  the 
prices  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  have  very  much 
decreased.  Population  in- 

creasing. 

I think  improved,  owing  to  ' 
the  following  causes:  the  great 

fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, consequent  upon  the  peace, 
alarmed  all  classes  in  this  agricul- 
tural district,  and  rendered  them 
more  industrious  and  economical. 
Out  labourers  have  constant  employ- 
ment at  a very  slight  reduction  of 
wages,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
ate  much  reduced : as  a class  they 
' are  better  off  than  farmers. 

They  show  a desire  to  live  on 
better  and  raoreexpensive  food 
than  formerly ; they  are  more 
industrious,  and  it  is  the  ge- 
neral opinion  their  morals  are 
improving:  the  means  of 

education  are  extensively  dif- 
fused,and  cheap  or  gratuitous. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  rather  worse  since  1815. 
The  population  of  the  parish 
is  on  the  increase. 

Most  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 
parish,  but  there  is  one  in 
Belfast,  four  miles  distant,  to 
which  there  are  some  contri- 
butors who  reside  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  parish  ; butin  the  town 
of  Belfast,  which  is  four  miles 
distant,  there  is  a savings’ 
bank  to  which  several  of  our 
labourers  and  tradesmen  are 
contributors. 

None. 

Not  any. 

Nothing  of  the  kind. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

None. 

Not  any. 

There  are  five  public  houses 
in  the  parisli.  No  case  of  il- 
licit disdllalion. 

Five.  This  pernicious  prac- 
tice is  quite  unknown  here. 

There  are  18  public  houses; 
and  illicit  distillation  is  un- 
known. 

There  are  four  public  houses. 
. No  illicit  distillation  prevails. 
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Killinchy  and  Saintfield. 
Pop.  14,974. 

Kilmore  . , Pop.  6,602. 

KHmore  . . Pop.  6,602. 

Kilmore  . , Pop.  6,602. 

Rev.  Hugh  Green,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Oullon. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lmcn/,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Moses  Black. 

Of-a  respectable  class  gene- 
rally, with  some  exceptions. 

Farmers. 

Fanners. 

Generally  farmers  occupying 
from  15  to  30  acres. 

A room  and.  kitchen,  wdlh 
ground  for  potatoes,  and  a 
warden,  £S,  and  without  ac- 
commodations, £l  10s. 

A cabin,  with  garden,  from 
£2  to  £3  a-year ; with  a 
cow’s  grass,  from  £6  to  £6  6j. 

House,  with  a garden,  from 
£2  to  £S ; with  a cow’s  grass, 
from  £6  to  £6  6s. 

Tbe  rent  of  a cabin,  without 
any  land,  is  about  £2  5s., 
and  with  a garden  of  little 
more  tlian  a rood,  about  £3. 

They  are  generally  of  a good 
description;  most  all  com- 
fortably fitted  up.  None  of 
them  furnished  with  bedsteads 
or  bedding. 

Thatched  stone  buildings, 
built  dry,  and  pointed  ; some 
few  are  of  a better  description. 

Stone  buildings,  thatched; 

; generally  built  dry,  and 
pointed  with  lime-mortar; 
some  few  of  a better  descrip- 
tion. Some  have  bedsteads, 
others  not;  bedding  far  from 
comfortable. 

The  buildings  generally  are 
sufficient  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants from  wind  and  rain, 
blit  they  have  only  very  little 
furniture,  which  is  always  pro- 
vided by  the  occupier.  They 
have  bedsteads,  but,  in  almost 
every  instance  tke  bedding,  is 
very  uncomfortable, 

I know  of  no  conditions 
whatever,  exclusive  of  rent. 

Some  cottiers  pay  their  rent 
by  labour,  but  most  in  money, 

Some  cottiers  pay  their  rent 
in  labour ; perhaps  the  greater 
part  in  money. 

Duty-labour  is  never  required 
in  addition  to  the  rent;  but, 
by  a volimtary  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  labour  is 
frequently  taken  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Several  instances:  one  family 
or  person  becomes  account- 
able to  the  landlord  for  the 
rent,  &c.,  and  the  others  are  ; 
paid  so ; and  they  migrate  or 
another,  as  it  suits  their  conver 

Six. 

generally  weekly  contracts, 
change  from  one  cabin  to  | 

lienee. 

Sfx.  ' 

I am  only  aware  of  six  in- 
stances where  two  families  re- 
side in  the  same  cabin  in  this 
parish. 

I think  the  poorer  classes, 
since  tlie  peace,  are  much  de- 
teriorated : since  the  linen 
trade  of  Ireland  has  become 
an  unprofitable  occupation, 
the  poorer  classes  of  this  pa- 
rish have  felt  its  suppression 
or  decline  materially,  which  ha 
tion  prior  to  the  peace  and  a 1 
I consider  the  population  of  t!i 

Rather  deteriorated  since  the 
peace,  through  a depression 
in  trade  and  want  of  work, 
both  in  diet  and  clothing. 
The  population  increasing. 

s reduced  a thriving  popula- 
ew  years  after,  to  pauperism, 
le  parish  increasing. 

Rather  worse ; farmers  can- 
not give  so  high  wages  for 
labourers:  the  linen  trade  very 
low.  Increasing. 

is  much  lower  : the  condilic 
i.s  much  worse,  because  wh 
wages  is  nearly  as  much  at 
duce  of  the  farm  brings  mi 
The  population  of  the  parii 

The  condition  of  labourers 
is  much  improved  since  that 
time,  because  their  wages  are 
nearly  as  high;  but  every 
article  they  have,  to  purchase 
m of  the  poorer  class  of  farmers 
at  they  have  to  pay  in  rent  and 
s it  was  in  1815,  while  the  pro- 
jch  lower  prices  than  formerly, 
ill  is  increasing. 

Peaceable. 

Mostly  peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable ; occa- 
sionally a little  parly  rioting, 
but  not  £0  as  to  disturb  the 
general  peace. 

The  parisli  has  been  peace- 
able during  that  period. 

There  is  no  institution  of  this 
kind  here ; it  would  he  well 
if  there  were  ; it  would  tend 
to  great  usefulness  and  be- 
nefit, &c. 

Nothing  of  this  kind. 

None : such  an  institotion 
might  be  of  great  advantage. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
tliis  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  know  the  precise 
number;  I judge  they  are  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
population.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  here. 

21.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  illicit  distillation  here. 

21.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  21  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation  in  this  parish. 
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Kilmore,  Inch,  and  Killeleagli. 
Pop.  16,276. 

Kilmud  . . Pop.  2,219. 

Knockbreda  . . Pop.  9,068. 

Knockbreda  . . Pop.  9,068. 

Rev.  Richard  Curoe,  p.  p. 

David  Gordon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Kinahan. 

Richard  Blackiston,  Esq,  j.  i>. 

There  are  no  dwellings  de- 
serving the  name  of  cottages ; 
but  the  landlords  of  the  cabins 
are  generally  farmers. 

Mostly  of  the  class  of  farm- 
ers, who  have  small  dwelling- 
houses  on  their  farms  to  let. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers. 

The  rent  of  cabins,  without 
land,  is  generally  from  £1  to  £2; 
if  it  should  have  a garden  attached 
to  it,  the  rent  is  usually  from  £2  to 
£3;  if  it  should  have  more  land 
connected  with  it,  it  is  charged  by 
the  acre,  at  the  rate  mentioned  in 
answer  to  Query  25,  Appendis:  F. 

There  are  few  or  no  instances 
of  setting  cabins  z.\.meremoney 
rent;  they  are  frequently  set 
with  a small  garden,  upon  the 
terms  of  Ihe  tenant  yielding  on 
his  landlord : where  there  is  n 
proportion  ; but  it  seldom  exc« 

£2  2s.  to  £S  8s.  without 
land;  of  course  if  land  be 
attached  the  rent  must  vary 
according  to  the  quantity, 
e day’s  work  in  the  week  to 
fiore  land  it  is  paid  for  in 
teds  half  an  acre. 

With  a garden,  about 
£2  10^. ; without  a garden, 
£2. 

A few  are  partially  con- 
structed of  earth  and  stone, 
the  greater  number  of  stone 
and  lime-mortar;  but  they  are 
all  of  a very  mean  descrip- 
tion, and  very  badly  furnished. 
The  bedding  is  very  uncom- 
fortable ; some  having  bedste 
wretchedly  bad  and  cold  cover 

Mostly  of  stone  and  mortar, 
or  stone  and  mud.  There  is 
scarcely  any  instance  in  this 
parish  in  which  they  are  not 
supplied  with  bedsteads  and 
comfortable  bedding. 

ads  and  others  none ; 
ings  in  all. 

The  cabins  are,  generally 
speaking,  comfortable ; and 
every  house  has  bedsteads  and 
Bateson  has  supplied  every  hou 
a certificate  that  one  was  requip 
mas,  from  that  day’s  collection 
10,  and  sometimes  20,  blanket 
the  most  necessitous,  and  have  i 
I can  almost  safely  say  every  h 

Mostly  built  of  stones,  and 
well  furnished.  Yes. 
comfortable  bedding,  for  Lady 
se  with  a bedstead  that  I signed 
ad  : and  regularly  every  Christ- 
ill  church,  I have  purchased 
s,  and  distributed  them  among 
done  so  these  10  years;  so  that 
ouse  has  blankets  on  the  bed. 

On  no  other  condition  ex- 
cept that  of  paying  the  rent ; some  , 
pay  this  by  giving  two  days’  labour  ■ 
in  the  week  instead  of  money,  but 
are  allowed  their  diet.  There  is  no 
duty-work  required  in  addition  to 
the  rent. 

Upon  the  conditions  men- 
tionedin the  answerto  No.  14,  , 
some  rendering  one  and  some 
two  days’  work  in  the  week 
for  rent,  according  to  the 
value  of  their  take. 

Among  the  farmers  I know 
some  instances  of  duty-labour 
ill  lieu  of  rent. 

When  they  do  not  pay  a 
money  ren^  they  give  one 
day’s  labour  per  week. 

In  not  more  than  8 or  10 
instances  in  the  three  parishes. 

It  is  not  known  that  there 
are  any. 

1 I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  very  much 
deteriorated  since  1815;  but 
the  population  is  increasing 
since  that  period.  There  have 
been  some  emigrations  since 
that  time ; but  still  the  num- 
ber ofinhabitants  is  increasing. 

Stationary  since  the  peace  in 
1815,  save  only  that  farming 
produce  being  reduced  in 
value,  and  the  spinning  of 
yarn  not  so  profita’ole,  the 
parish  at  large  is  poorer  now 
than  it  was  in  1815  ; but  the 
population  of  the  parish  seems 
on  the  increase. 

I should  think  stationary.  , 
Population  much  the  same. 

Not  having  resided  in  the 
parish  more  than  six  years,  I 
cannot  say. 

These  three  parishes  have 
been  very  much  disturbed 
during  that  time,  but  more  so 
the  parties  mutually  opposed  ■ 
occasions  we  have  beating  dri 
well-disposed;  this  could  be  pt 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

of  late,  by  party  broils,  and  especially  by  processions  ot 
on  their  respective  days  of  exhibiting;  and  even  on  other  ' 

ims,  &c.,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  peaceable  and 
■evented,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  the  means. 

• Nothing  of  this  kind  in  these 
three  parishes. 

None  such  ; but  there  are  a 
few  persons  who  have  pro- 
perly in  the  Belfast  savings’ 
bank. 

No  savings’  bank  here,  be- 
: cause  that  of  Belfast  is  so 
contiguous. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  at 
Belfast,  only  two  miles  dis- 
tant: there  is  a benev'olent 
society  : servants. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None. 

j None. 

1 

None. 

There  may  be  about  40  public 
houses  in  the  three  parishes. 
No  illicit  distillation  in  this 
district. 

There  are  five  public  houses, 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed,  within  this  parish; 
but  as  to  illicit  distillation,  it 
is  not  believed  that  anything 
of  that  kind  prevails  here. 

I believe  there  are  exactly 
12.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  at  all. 

Nine ; but  it  is  to  be  feared 
their  number  will  increase. 
Illicit  distillation  does  cot 
prevail. 
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Saintfield  . . Pop.  7,154. 

Saintfield  . . Pop.  7,154, 

Saintfield  . . Pop.  7,154. 

Tullynakill . . Pop,  1,386. 

Rev.  Henry  Simpsony  p.  ir. 

Rev.  Waiter  Moffat. 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Wolseley. 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Parke. 

Generally  farmers  of  the  first 
class. 

They  are  generally  farmers, 
but  in  some  instances  shop- 
keepers in  town. 

Generally  farmers  of  the 
better  class. 

Generally  farmers. 

About£l  10s-  without  land, 
and  £2  yearly  with  a small 
garden  and  potato  ground. 

From  £2  to  £3  yearly  in  the 
country,  with  a garden  and 
ground  for  potatoes  and  flax ; 
without  land  from  £l  10s.  to 
£2. 

£l  10s.  without  land,  £2 
with  a small  garden. 

About  £2 ; there  is  seldom 
any  land. 

Generally  of  a poor  kind, 
and  built  with  stone  and  lime, 
or  stone  and  clay, and  thatched 
with  straw  ; they  are  unfur- 
nished by  the  landlord,  and 
the  bedsteads  and  bedding 
very  ordinary. 

The  materials  are  in  general 
stone  and  lime,  with  thatched 
roofs  ; but  they  are  of  a poor 
description,  and  totally  unfur- 
nished by  their  landlords. 
They  are  supplied,  but  not. 
comfortably,  with  bedsteads 
and  bedding. 

They  are  but  of  a middling 
description  ; are  not  fur- 
nished by  the  landlord  with 
any  description  of  household 
furniture. 

Generally  speaking  the 
cabins  arc  tolerably  comfort- 
able. There  are  generally 
bedsteads,  and  apparently  the 
bedding  is  clean. 

Some  are  paid  in  money, 
especially  about  towns,  others 
pay  their  rent  by  working  one 
or  two  days  in  each  week. 

Work  is  very  often  received 
as  part  payment  of  rent;  a 
cottier  is  often  required  to 
work  a day  or  two  in  the 
week,  especially  in  throng 
seasons,  in  lieu  of  rent. 

By  labour,  say  from  one  to 
two  days  in  the  week,  in  lieu 
of  rent;  tho.se  about  town 
generally  in  money. 

I know  no  instance. 

A considerable  number  of 
instances  in  which  two  or 
more  families  reside  in  the 
same  cabin,  but  the  number 
not  known. 

In  a good  many  instances, 
but  the  number  has  nut  been 
exactly  ascertained. 

60  according  to  the  last  Po- 
pulation Returns. 

Scarcely  one. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  much  worse,  from  the 
1 failure  of  the  linen  trade,  and  the 
^ inability  of  tire  farmers  to  employ 
them,  the  farmers  being  so  much 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  much  deteriorated,  from 
the  failure  of  the  linen  trade,  and 
of  the  farming  interests:  farmers, 
immediately  after  the  peace  in  1815, 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 

The  general  condition  of  the 

SrEsSra- 

bo  cboupeV,  I coi.eci(o  tbS  diorinu.iJJ 

the  peace  in  1815  j many  of  them 
speculating  on  war  prices  to  cou- 
■ tiiuie,  had  purchased  and  tented 

the  war  prices,  and  took  land  much 
above  its  value  now,  and  hence 
their  present  wretchedness. 

tii°iu”crris'*lc5^s’S'<tf5c"mroIt°n"dfcM"oVcrta 

■ laBUmuchauove  its  value  notu,  and  many  of  the  landlords  holding  them 
■'  Marly  to  their  original  engagements,  have  brought  them  to  a low  con- 
i' oition.  Population  increasing. 

that'norcnrindividual'Ta 

UsL  scvca  years  from  it.  I 

lOttliG  iuttur  assertion  it  niay  be  meuliunea 
boon  cummltlcd  to  tins  county  gao!  fur  tlie 
atlivr  stntiouBiy. 

Parish  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

We  never  have  any  disturb- 
ance. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  the 
parish. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops. 

None  licensed,  but  pledges 
are  occasionally  taken  from 
all  classes. 

None. 

15  public  houses  in  the  town 
1 Saintfield,  and  two  in  the 
i country.  No  illicit  distilla- 
'1  j.'cn;  but  much  illicit  sel- 
, IS  reported,  and  much 

complained  of. 

There  are  about  17  public 
houses  in  the  parish.  There 
is  no  illicit  distillation,  but 
selling  without  licence  is  said 
to  abound  to  a fearful  extent, 
and  is  most  loudly  complained 
of. 

17  licen.'ed;  most  lodging 
houses  (it  is  feared)  retail 
spirii-s.  There  is  no  illicit 
distillation. 

There  ore  six  ptiblic  houses 
in  the  parish.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 
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Annahilt  . . Pop.  S,7bt. 

Annahilt  . . Pop,  3,755. 

Aunahilt  and  Hillsborough. 
Pop.  10,141. 

Donaghcloney  . Pop.  5,661. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Forde. 

Rev.  R.  Moorehead,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Wm.  Wright,  p.  u. 

Rev.  John  Beatty. 

or  the  lower  orders,  most 
are  employed  in  weaving. 

They  are  farmers,  who  will 
have  one  cabin  in  proportion 
to  every  10  acres  they  hold  lo 
let  to  a cottier. 

Farmers. 

Holders  oflOacresand  up- 
wards, and  linen  manufac- 
turers. 

Average  £2  2.?.  with  garden, 
without  £l  IOj. 

£2  lOj.  per  annum  is  an 
average  rent  for  a cabin  con- 
taining two  apartments,  with 
a small  garden  of  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a rood  of  land. 

A cabin,  with  a garden,  £2 
to  £2  IOj.,  and  without  a 
garden  from  £1  10,?.  to  £2, 
accordiirg  to  the  size  and  re- 
pair. 

From  l&ii.  to  H.  8d.  pn 
week. 

Generally  built  with  mud; 
poorly  furnished.  Sometimes 
bedsteads,  and  sometimes 
none. 

They  are  in  this  part  of  the 
country  generally  more  com- 
fortable than  what  I have  ob- 
served ill  other  places;  are 
composed  of  a room  and 
kitchen,  with  a window  or  two 
to  each  apartment;  they  are 
furnished  by  the  occupants,  and 
norbedding,  nor  even  bedsteads 

Generally  stone  and  lime  ; 
furnished  very  meanly.  Ge- 
nerally bedsteads  with  indif- 
ferent bedding. 

, are  neither  supplied  with  beds 
, nor  any  fixtures  by  the  owners. 

They  are  built  of  mud,  and 
thatciied  with  straw,  and  are 
supplied  in  general  with  suf- 
ficiently comfortable  beds. 

The  rent  is  genemlly  paid 
by  labour. 

It  is  usual  to  bind  the  tenant 
to  obey  the  call  of  the  landlord 
in  harvest,  spring  labour,  and 
turf  making,  for  which  he  is 
allowed  regular  wages,  that 
are  either  deducted  out  of  his  re 

No  conditions  but  rent.  No 
duty-labour. 

int  or  separately  paid  for. 

The  rent  is  usually  paid  in 
money. 

Many  instances,  cannot  state 
the  number. 

In  many  cases  one  family 
resides  in  the  cabin  with  ano- 
ther as  their  lodgers ; it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  how 
many  instances,  but  the  thing 
is  not  uniisnal. 

In  Annahilt  eight,  in  Hills- 
borough I cannot  tell. 

In  about  one  fourth  of  the 
houses. 

Stationary.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

The  general  opinion  is  that 
their  genera!  coudition  is  de- 
teriorated since  that  peace. 
The  population  is  increasing 
very  little. 

Improved,  from  the  increase 
of  agriculture  and  learning. 
Population  increasing,  al- 
though many  emigrate  to 
America. 

It  is  deteriorated,  as  the 
rents  remain  the  same,  while 
the  means  of  paying  lliem  are 
diminished,  owing  to  the  ces- 
sation of  war  prices  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the 
failure  of  the  linen  manufac- 
tui'e.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Peaceable. 

The  parish  has  generally 
been  peaceable  since  that  pe- 
riod. 

Quiet,  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 

None. 

Ttiere  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Hillsborough,  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  this  parish,  but 
none  in  the  parish.  It  is  im- 
proving and  doing  well. 

A savings’  bank  in  Hills- 
borough, in  a stale  of  pros- 
perity, contributed  to  by  re- 
spectable farmers. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  in  the  parish. 

None  in  either. 

No. 

Five  public  houses.  No  il- 
licit distillation  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  at  presentfive  pub- 
lic houses  in  the  parish;  they 
are  generally  haunts  of  wick- 
edness, and  most  injurious  to 
the  morality  of  the  country, 
and  have  been  much  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  good  and  or- 
derly members  of  society  here. 

In  the  parish  of  Annahilt. 
four  public  houses;  in  Hills- 
borougii  town  and  parish  there 
are  about  28.  There  is  no 
illicit  distillation. 

10.  There  is  no  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  this  parish. 
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Donagtidoney.  . Pop.  5,661. 

Dromore  . . Pop.  14,911. 

Dromore  . . Pop.  14,911. 

Dromore  . . Pop.  14,911. 

Rev.  James  Moorhead,  p.  Ji. 

! Eev.  S.  C.  Nelson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  JoMes  Collins,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Samuel  Crory,  p.  M. 

Farmers  and  Imen- manufac- 
turers. 

Small  farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  middle  and  lowest  class 
of  farmers. 

A ffood  cabin,  consisting  of 
two  apartments  with  half  a 
rood  of  ground,  would  set  for 
£3.  1 

Cabins  without  land  set  for 
about  £2  per  annum,  -with  a 
potato  garden  £s ; if  there  he 
two  or  three  acres  attached, 
the  rent  is  from  £2  10^.  to 
£3  per  acre,  without  any  ad- 
ditional rent  for  the  cabin. 

From  £l  to  £l  10-s.  a-year 
is  the  average  rent  of  a cabin 
without  land;  and  where  a 
few  acres  of  land  are  attached, 
the  land  sets  at  from  £2  to 
£2  10^.  per  acre. 

A cabin,  with  a garden  of 
about  10  perches  ofland,  will 
set  for  £2  lOj,,  and  without  a 
gar<len  from  £l  to  £l  6i.  by 
the  year. 

Tliey  are  generally  thatched, 
mud-wall ; furniture  often 
comfortable. 

Stones  and  road-mortar,  or  They  are  either  of  mud  or 
mud  wall,  or  sods ; a close  stone,  and  miserably  fur- 
window  of  one  or  two  panes ; nished. 
floors  alwaijs  damp,  from 
under  water  and  want  of  air. 

In  town  their  bed  is  straw,  on  the  floor,  with  a blanket,  and 
sometimes  a quilt;  in  country  the  same,  with  a bedstead  of 
rude  sticks  supported  on  stones,  beneath  which  is  kept  their 
store  of  potatoes  : they  are  very  wretched. 

Very  poor  buildings  indeed; 
badly  furnished,  and  iii  few 
cases  bedsteads,  and  in  all 
cases  uncomfortable  bedding. 

I should  think  rent,  either  in 
labour  or  money,  is  generally 
the  only  condition  of  cottiers’ 
tenures. 

In  lieu  of  rent  tliey  work 
two  days  in  each  week  for  the 
landlord  ; in  harvest,  &c., 
they  are  bound  to  work  when 
called  by  landlord,  but  then 
they  receive  wages  or  provisior 

I am  aware  of  no  condition 
save  rent.  No  duty-labour. 

IS  for  such  work. 

Persons  who  do  not  pay  rent 
ill  money,  work  for  their  land- 
lords one  or  two  days  in  the 
week  in  lieu  of  money. 

Scarcely  any  are  so  situated. 

111  town  about  20  cabins 
contain  two  or  more  families, 
in  country  not  10. 

In  very  few  instances. 

A good  number  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, but  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  many  at 
present  may  be  within  the 
parish. 

1 should  suppose  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  is 
worse  in  some  respects  now 
than  before  1815. 

Greatly  deteriorated,  chiefly  Pretty  stationary.  Tlie  po- 
owiiig  to  the  decline  of  the  pulation  is  considerably  on 
linen  trade ; we  had  formerly  ihe  increase, 
six  bleach  mills  and  greens  in 
the  parish,  now  only  one ; the 

sites  of  the  remainder  are.  now  either  idle,  or  occupied  by- 
half-idle  corn  mills : we  have  no  manufactory,  nor  pub- 
lic work  of  any  kind.  Farmers,  from  want  of  capital  and' 
the  small  size  of  their  holdings,  caimot  employ  many  la- 
botn’ersf.  The  soil  is  but  half  cultivated-. 

The  state  of  the  poor  is  ge- 
nerally worse,  occasioned  by 
failure  in  trading,  and  wages 
being  generally  lower  than 
before  1815.  The  population 
has  much  increased  since  that 
time. 

Peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable  and  hav-  Peaceable, 
monious  till  last  year,  when  a 
newlv-annoinled  voiinf  ina- 

gislrate  who  had  not  long  resided  in  the  parish,  and  a cler- 
gyman some  time  resident,  stirred  up  party  spirit  and  1 
strife — hence  several  serious  riots,  bloodshed,  and  murders.  I 

It  has  been  in  a peaceable 
state. 

None. 

Unfortunately  no  savings' 
bank  nor  benefit  society. 

None. 

We  have  no  savings’  bunk 
in  the  parish  of  Dromore. 

None. 

One  in  the  town  of  Dro- 
more ; dealings  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  class. 

There  is  one  shop  of  this 
kind,  and  where  the  poor  are 
■ the  general  customer.?. 

There  is  only  one  in  the 
town  of  Dromore ; customers 
are  generally  of  the  lowest 
class  of  society. 

In  the  villugu  of  Warings- 
towiv  there  ais  three  houses 
heensed  for  the  sale-  of  whis- 
*®y.  &».;  vvithm  the  parish 
>«sides,  there  are,  I think, 
seven  public  houses.  I do  not 
»“y  illicit  distillation 

33  public  houses  in  the  town 
of  Dromone,  10  or  11  in 
country.  No  illicit  distil- 
lation. 

Perhaj)s  there  are  40  hou.ses 
where  whiskey  is  solii;  and 
I am  not  aware  of  any  private 
distilhitiun. 

In  the  bounds  of  my  con- 
gregation about  15,  but  there 
are  a great  many  more  in  the 
parish,  and  as  I can  learn 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  illicit 
distillation  in  the  parish. 

,1 
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Dromore  • . Pop.  14,911. 

Dromore  and  Garvaghy. 
Pop.  19,947. 

Part  ofDrumara. 

Pop.  10,129  of  entire  parish. 

Drumara  . . Pop.  10,129. 

Eev.  William  Filgate. 

Rev.  Hugh  ^rConville,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  M'  Cartons,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Boyd. 

The  middle  and  lowest  class 
of  farmers. 

Small  farmersiu  the  country, 
and  shopkeepers  in  the  town. 

Farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

Rent,  with  garden,  about 
£2  10s.;  without  garden, 
about  £l  5s. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins 
with  laud  is  included  in  the 
rent  of  the  land,  say  £2  lOi. 
to  £3  per  acre ; cabins  with- 
out hind,  from  £s  to  £4. 

Without  gardens,  the  rent 
varies  from  £l  to  £110s. ; 
with  gardens,  from  £2  2s.  to 
£3  3s. 

A cabin,  with  a garden,  is 
let  at  £3;  without  any  land, 
from  £l  10s.  to  £2  10s,  per 
annum. 

If  the  labourer  have  constant 
employment,  his  house  is 
usually  comfortable,  if  he  have 
not,  it  is  of  course  otherwise. 
In  the  latter  case  they  gene- 
rally want  bedsteads  and  good 
bedding. 

Many  of  them  of  the  worst 
description,  mere  hovels ; I 
visited  some  of  them  this  day, 
and  Ibund  them  unfurnished, 
without  bedstead  or  bedding; 
a little  damp  straw,  which 
they  roll  up  during  the  day 
and  spread  on  the  floor  at 
night,  serves  for  a bed. 

They  are  built  of  stone  and 
clay,  some  having  but  one 
and  others  two  apartments. 
They  are  generally  supplied 
with  bedsteads;  theirbedding 
is  both  scanty  and  bad. 

The  cabin  is  usually  a low 
thatched  building  of  stone  and 
lime,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  apartments,  poorly  fur- 
nished. They  generally  have 
bedsteads,  but  the  bedding  is 
of  wretched  quality,  and  the 
supply  very  deficient. 

Many  work  for  their  land- 
lord a certain  number  of  days 
in  the  week  in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  only  condition  I could 
discover,  is  that  of  a cottier 
working  two  days  in  the  week 
to  the  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent; 
on  these  days  he  gets  his  diet. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
dition exclusive  of  rent;  the 
rent  is  often  paid  by  labour, 
but  not  always,  the  landlords 
sometimes  preferring  cash. 

Labourers  frequently  pay  the 
rent  of  their  cabin  by  one 
day’s  labour  in  the  week. 

Very  rarely,  I think,  do  those 
who  may  be  called  two  or 
more  families  live  in  the  same 
house. 

In  many  instances  in  the 
town ; very  few  in  the  country. 

Such  cases  ore  veryfexo;  I 
think  not  more  than  two  or 
three. 

There  are  no  instances  of 
this  kind  in  this  parish. 

The  depression  of  the  linen 
trade  has  caused  some  dete- 
rioration I believe  of  late  ■ 
years;  but  I think  they  are  ■ 
decidedly  in  a better  condition 
■now  than  four  or  five  years 
back  : a poor  man  remarked 
to  me  lately,  that  though 
prices  were  lower,  yet  provisions 
formerly,  that  they  are  now  as  i 

Owing  to  the  decline  of  the 
linen  tr^e,  this  being  a manufac- 
turing district,  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  greatly  deterio- 
rated; the  small  farmer  pays  a rack 
rent  for  his  land,  and  r eceives  not  a 
remunerating  price  for  its  produce ; 
he  is  unable  to  employ  labourers, 
and  generally  has  his  farm  worked 
by  his  sons  and  dauehters. 

5,  &c.  were  so  much  cheaper  than 
comfortable  as  they  were  then. 

' The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  improved  since  1815 
in  my  opinion  ; because,  if  provi- 
sions be  cheaper  for  a poor  man,  ■ 
his  own  employment  is  diminisheil 
by  the  depression  of  agricultural 
■ produce  in  the  market,  and  the 
earnings  of  his  wife  and  daughters 
are  almost  nothing,  from  the  poor 
prices  for  linen  yarn. 

the  increase,  which  is  r 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  been  consider- 
ably deteriorated  by  the  decline  o( 
the  linen  manufacture;  in  1815 1 
woman  could  earn  from  4*.  to  5s.  s- 
iveek  by  spinning  linen  yam;  now 
she  could  not,  by  great  exertion, 
earn  more  than  Is.  Grf.a-week ; and 
tliis  observation  applies  generally  to 
all  who  were  engaged  iu  the  linea 
manufacture.  The  pcpulationisoa 
iot  much  diminished  by  emigration. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  periodically  dis- 
turbed by  party  processions 
and  party  quarrels ; with  these 
exceptions  the  county  is  peace- 
able. 

My  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, excepting  some  party 
affrays. 

None  such. 

There  are  none. 

There  is  no  such  society  here, 
nor  is  there  any  savings’ 
bank. 

None  ; the  people  are  too 
poor  to  appreciate  such  insti- 
tutions. 

One  in  Dromore ; dealing 
with  the  lowest  poor. 

There  is  one  in  the  town ; 
dealings  principally  with  the 
poor. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

No  illicit  distillation.  The 
spirit  shops  are  innumerable ; 
and  of  this  I am  satisfied,  that 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
the  facility  with  which  licences 
for  the  purpose  are  obtained, 
are  the  causes  of  a vast  pro- 
portion of  the  poverty,  diseast 

There  are,  I think,  about  48 
or  50,  including  the  town. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail in  these  parishes. 

:,  and  crime  which  prevails. 

10  public  houses,  and  about 
16  or  18  shebeens.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails. 

be  attributed  to  the  lo 
of  the  malt  tax  would 

About  1 1 public  houses  are 
licensed;  they  are  the  bane 
of  the  country;  and  I regret 
to  say,  that  illicit  distillation 

prevails  in  the  mouritainous 
part  of  the  parish,  which  niay 
w price  of  barley  ; the  abohuon 
entirely  correct  this  evil. 
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Drumara  . . Pop.  10,129. 

Garvaghy  . . Pop.  5,036. 

Magherally  . . Pop.  3,189, 

Maralin  . . Pop.  5,058. 

Rev.  Michael  M'  Carfane,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Hamilton. 

Rev.  W.  Sampson. 

Rev.  William  Dolling. 

Farmers  generally. 

Generally  finmers,  as  they 
are  called  here;  but  many  of 
them  would  scarcely  obtain 
that  name  in  other  parts,  from 
the  smallness  of  their  holdings. 

Farmers. 

Proprietors  of  land,  large 
and  small  fanners. 

Without  a garden,  from  £l 
iipto£110s.;  withagarden, 
from  £2  -2s.  up  to  £3  3s. 

Cabins  without  land,  at  about 
£l  5s.  or  £l  lO.t.  ; with  a 
potato  garden,  at  about  £2  or 
£2  10s.,  I have  heard  of  £3. 

Without  land  £2;  with  a 
garden,  and  ground  for  some 
potatoes  and  flax,  £3. 

£.2  2s.  a-year  usually  charged 
for  house  and  garden  ; where 
a single  bay  is  held,  about  £l 
a-year. 

Generally  built  of  stone  and 
clay,  some  having  one,  some 
two  apartments : ill  furnished. 
They  have  bedsteads  gene- 
rally, but  generally  bad  and 
scanty  bedding,  unless  in 
some  cases  where  they  get  a 
blanket  from  a charity  fund. 

They  are  mostly  uncomfort- 
able, and  wretchedly  furnished. 
I have  not  often  met  them, 
however,  without  bedstead  and 
bedclothes  of  some  kind  ; tlie 
landlords  do  not  furnish  these, 
they  merely  keep  the  thatch 
in  repair. 

Generally  of  a wrelched  de- 
scription, and  miserably  fur- 
nished, Few  have  bedsteads, 
and,  generally  speaking,  straw 
beds. 

Comfortable,  when  held  un- 
der proprietors;  the  conlrary, 
when  held  under  tlie  small 
farmers.  Few  without  bed- 
steads and  beds. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  con-  ■ 
dition.other  than  that  of  paying  the 
lent  either  in  money  or  labour,  or 
both.  No  duty-labour  in  addition 
to  rent;  but,  in  many  instances, 
the  rent  is  paid  entirely  with  labour. 

Sometimes  there  is  a bargain 
for  some  days’  work,  exclusive 
of  the  rent ; but,  in  general,  I 
think  a certain  number  of  days 
are  agreed  to  stand  as  part  of 
the  rent. 

When  rent  is  not  paid,  it  is 
usual  to  pay  the  landlord  in 
work,  at  tlie  rale  of  from  one 
to  two  days  in  the  week. 

No  duty  rent;  always  let 
for  a money  rent. 

Such  cases  iiere  are  few. 

Except  where  lodgers  maybe 
admitted  fora  time,  I do  not 
think  there  is  such  an  instance : 

Probably  in  20  instances. 

Some  few  cliaiigiiig  occa- 
sionally ; but,  generallv,  each 
family  has  a separate  bay  at 
least. 

in  many  cases  several  families  dwell  under  the  same  roof  but 
they  have  difi’erent  outer  doors  and  apartments:  of  course  I 
do  not  speak  of  very  near  relations  as  different  families. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  improved,  in  my  opinion, 
since  181") ; because,  if  provisions 
be  cheaper  for  a poor  man,  his  own 
cmployis  diminished  by  the  depres- 
siou  of  agricultural  prices ; and  the 
earnings  of  his  wife  and  daughters 
are  almost  nothing,  from  the  poo;' 
prices  now  obtained  for  linen  yarn. 

I am  afraid,  on  the  whole, 
deteriorated ; as  trade  and 
agriculture  are  on  a lower 
scale  than  at  the  period  men- 
tioned, and  rents  have  not 

I should  think  greatly  de- 
teriorated; as  the  population 
has  increased,  wages  have  be- 
come lower,  and  employment 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained.  ' 

Deteriorated,  inconsequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  linen 
(lade. 

diminished  in  proportion  ; besides,  the  division  of  farms  and  the  sale  of  them,  maice  the 
country  poorer  every  year  : the  latter  practice  has  greatly  prevailed  in  this  ueigliboinhood. 
£20  ail  acre  has  often  been  given,  with  £2  an  acre  rent ; and  lower  rent  has  brought  a 
price  proporlionably  higher  : this  impuveri.shes  the  purchaser  (who  has  almost  always  to 
borrow  part  of  the  purchase  money),  and  prevent  liis  doing  justice  to  his  land. 

It  has  been  peaceable,  ex- 
cepting some  party  affrays. 

For  the  most  part  peaceable; 
indeed  always  .so,  as  far  as 
property  is  concerned,  but 
with  occasional  parly  fights. 

1 Peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable  ; save 
tithe  excitement  in  1830. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  here. 

No.  . 

No  such  Jews  here. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

10  public  houses,  16  or  18 
shebeens.  It  prevails. 

Seven  public  houses.  I am 
not  aware  of-  illicit  distillation 
existing  in  the  parish. 

Four  pulilic  houses.  No  il- 
licit distillation,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Eight.  No  such  thing. 

2 U U 
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Maralin  . . Pop.  5,058. 

Moira  . . Pop.  3,601- 

Moira  . . Pop.  3,801. 

Moira,  Maralin,  and  Aghalee. 
Pop.  10,270. 

Charles  Douglass,  Esq.  J.  p- 

Rev.  Thomas  Beatty. 

Rev.  William  Moffatt,  p.  ji. 

Rev.  P.  Devlin,  r.  p. 

Some  few  are  gentlemen,  the 
generality  farmers. 

Of  the  class  of  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Small  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers in  town. 

From  £2  to  £3,  including  a 
garrlen. 

Average  of  rent  for  cabins 
and  a rood  of  a garden,  about 
£3  annually. 

With  a garden,  about  £2  2s., 
without  it,  £i  ios. 

Rent  of  cabins  with  a garden, 
from  £2  to  £3;  without  a 
garden  from  £l  10.^.  to  £2. 

Built  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
generally  furnished  with  a 
mean  description  of  bedsteads 
and  bedding. 

Various.  But  middlingly 
supplied  with  bedsteads  and 
bedding. 

Inferior;  indifferently  fur- 
nished. Have  bedsteads  ge- 
nerally ; not  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

Of, the  worst  kind;  badly 
furnished.  They  aregenerally 
supplied  with  bedsteads ; bed- 
ding not  comfortable,  and  in 
many  cases  wretched. 

No  condition  further  than 
payment  of  the  rent  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties. 

Rents  of  cabins  paid  partly 
in  labour,  and  partly  in  money. 

Sometimes  the  rent  of  cabins 
is  deducted  from  their  wages, 
but  I don’t  know  of  duty- 
labour  being  required. 

I know  of  no  condition  but 
that  of  paying  the  rent.  A 
part  of  which  is  commonly 
paid  in  labour. 

Generally  speaking,  every 
family  has  a separate  house. 

Very  few. 

Cannot  say  ; there  are  but 
few  such  cases. 

Not  many. 

I should  say  the  condition  is 
deteriorated.  Increasing. 

. Stationary. 

t consider  it  better  since  1815, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing.  I think 
it  increasing  in  population. 

Owing  to  the  depressed  state 
of  the  linen  trade  (this  being  a 

manufacturing  district),  and  to 

the  high  rents  paid  by  small 
farmers,  and  the  low  prices  for 
the  produce  of  their  laud,  llie 
general  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  deteriorated.  Popu- 
lation is  on  the  increase. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed by  party  processions, 
and  party  quarrels ; with  ibeM 
exceptions,  the  country  is 
peaceable. 

None,  A savings’  bank  is 
established  at  Hillsborough,  a 
few  miles  distant. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None.  ' 

None. 

None. 

Eight.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Sis. 

There  are  six  in  the  town  of 
Moira  ; none  in  the  country. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

19  public  houses.  No  illicit 
stills. 
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Frequently  ofwhatare  called 

MUcil’mW-lle-ineii,  or  ki.aioi-ils  of  smal 


James  Fool,  j.  p 
Heunj  Hamilton,  l£s<j.  j 
and  others. 


Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.  j.  p.  Thos.  Christy  1 


's  and  linen  inannfac-  Fanners  and  linen  maiiufiic-  1 
turers. 


From  £2  5i.  to  £3,  or  Without  laud  from  £l  to  Without  land  from  £l  to  The  usual  ri 

£3_Ss.,  will  be  charged  for  a £l  10^.  per  annum,  with  £l  10^.  per  annum,  with  with  gardens 

cabin,  according  as  it  is  with-  garden  from  £2  to  £3  per  garden  from  £2  to  £3  per  £2  IOj- 

out  a garden,  or  with  one,  say  annum.  annum, 

of  eight  square  perches,  or 
less. 

In  general  very  small  houses,  About  three  quarters  of  the  About  three  quarters  of  the  The  cabins  an 

ftom  6 to  7 foot,  ornotsoiiiHcli.in  the  on  hiiilt  of  cUy,  and  about  a number  are  built  of  clay,  and  about  a and  thalcbcd  with  stm 

ooin.  tlic  for-  lo'uth  of  stone  and  moilur.  Gonarally  fourlli  of  stooo  and  mortar.  Geucrally  iu  everv  resDuot 
• in  „n,l  4),c  snoakine  snnnlied  u-Ub  be.i.fau.u  s-mJ  with  bedsteads,  slrai  ^ 


ent  of  cabins 
of  one  rood 


iuglhat  if  hairthc  money  ordered  to  dbnousaricswaslo  be  vested  iu  the  bauds  of  proper  persons.  U-1.0,  at  the  most  fiUiugtimc,would  , 

under  the  eharge  of  the  police,  who,  m the  north  here,  have  very  little  to  do,  to  be  sold  out  lo  the  poor,  duly  recommeudwf.  at  lullf  mice  or  oi 
ail, I tliat  blankets,  shoes,  slookings.iiellicoats,  cloaks,  and  tlio  like,  would  be  provided  against  tlio  inclemencies  of  the  winter,  that  much  me 


of  dry  lodgings.  1 c.iuuot  iieiplliiuk. 
stock  of  lurfaud  straw,  and  pul  Ihurr 
curlain  occasioas,  given  gi.ituitoiislv 


In  general  labouring  men  No  other  condition  but  rent.  No  other  condition  but  rent.  None,  nor  duty  reouired 
ate  especteil  to  woik  to  those  from  •'  ^ ' 

wliom  they  rent  theic  cabins  when 
required,  which  is,  for  the  most 

part,  reckoned  up  as  part  of  their  

rent,  anil  the  balance  ia  paid  in  money:  sometimes  they  pay  their  vent  weekly,  if  they  be' constantly 
employed  by  their  landlord,  allowing  the  week’s  rent  out  ot  the  week’s  wages. 


There  are  few  instances  of 
this  in  the  country ; there  may 
be  several,  possibly  10  or  12 
instances,  in  town,  where  those 
who  first  rent  the  cabin  take 
ill  others  to  whom  they  setlodgi 

The  condition  of  small  far-  I 
mersjandofi'armevsin  general, espe-  I 


So  many  tlmt  I could  not 
venture  to  slate  any  exact 
number. 


cially  those  who  connect  weavino:  Ik.at  they  a.„  ...,.,.11  lu.muvcu,  m ,,  , . - ■ . , . ., 

withfarming.isgreatlydeteiiorated.  point. of  comfort,  since -the  peace  of  siderabiv  deteriorated  m thf 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  man,  1815;  their  wages,  generally  speak-  points  of  food  and  clothing 

who  gets  constant  employmenf,  is  ing,  remain  the  same,  when  provi-  The  population  within  the  Ixsl 

improved  in  consequence  of  the  re-  sions  and  clothing  are  at  a much  20  years  has  much  increased 

duced  price  of  provisions,  as  IS  also  lower  rate.  The  population  within  . ..  r u ^ii 

th, l..t 20 ym, hi. itu.d. proportio,,  of  obout  11 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  and  suchlike,  in'tlie  propottioii  of  .about  11  to  14.  *0  ly- 


ings to  make  up  the  vent. 

If  by  the  poorer  classes  are 
meant  the  labourers,  I am  convinced 


The  genera!  condition  of  the  I 
poor  since  the  peace  is  con-  I 


Condition  stationary.  The 
population  rapidly  increasing. 


improved  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duced price  of  provisions,  as  is  also 
the  condition  of  caipenters,  masons, 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  and  such  like, 


when  provi-  The  population  within  the  Ixst 
! at  a much  20  years  has  much  increased, 
iTLeS  '»  proportion  of  about  1 1 


mployment,  as  their  charges  are  very  little  Ion 


ill  1821  the  populalion  of  tho  parish  was  6,067,  in  1831  it  was  (i, 957. 

Peaceable,  except  a trifling  Peaceable,  except  a trifling  I This  parish,  for  the  last  three 
dislurbanee  in  the  year  1832.  disturbance  in  the  year  1832.  j years,  has  been  much  dis- 

turbed and  in  a lawless  state. 


Generally  quite  peaceable,  Peaceable,  except  a trifling  Peaceable,  except  a trifling 

but  there  have  been  some  oe-  dislurbanee  in  the  year  1832.  disturbance  in  the  year  1832.  j 

casional  manifestations  of  high  t 

party  spirit  and  discontent 
against  high  rents  and  low 
wages  for  weaving. 

We  have,  as  yet,  no  savings’  None.  None, 

bank  nor  benefit  society;  a 

savings’  bank  has  been  rejieatedly  spoken  of,  and  will  likely  be  formed  in  the  course  of  a year  or  t 

There  are  two  in  Banbridge,  j None.  j None.  , j 

one  of  these,  it  is  said,  wili  | I ^ | 

soon  leave  the  town;  their  dealings  are  principally  with  the  lower  classes  of  tradespeople  and  labuui 


There  are  45  licensed  public  Number  of  public  houses  in  Number  of  public  houses  ii 
houses  in  the  parish.  I do  not  this  parish,  20.  Illicit  distil-  the  parish,  20.  Illicit  distil- 

know  of  any  illicit  distillation  lation  not  at  all  practised  in  ling  not  at  all  practised  ir 

HI  this  parish,  but  I cannot  af-  this  parish.  this  parish. 

tinntliatitisquitefreefromit;  

Ithiiiklldcesnotprevailmuch.  appears  no  i. 

tlicso  some  years  past  I liave  lieen  very  particular  in  inquirinz  "*  ■=■"""  farmer.,  .nv  of  llira.i,  f, 
111  I>'”'”‘y.  which  M SS  very  apparent  I askcil  them  if  it  would  h.  n.-lif  Ih 

«ar.  lirahet,  iron,  and  tl.e  Uke.  Their  unifotm  answer  was,  tlmt  it  ivould  do  them  very  liti 


olic  houses  in  .In  comparison  wiih  the 
Illicit  distil-'*  inhabitants  public  houses 
practised  in  abound  throughout  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  morals  and 

comforts  of  the  people ; (here 

appears  no  impediment  to  obtaining  licences. 

-a,  say  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  acres  or  so,  to  what  ctiiise  they 
' " • slrikeolTall  dcityhoDitea,sugar,apiriis,lcatlier, 


yliltlc  of  these  articles  c.vme  iu  their  way  to  use,  iiiat  they  weuiil 
upon  them,  their  constant  ..nsivet  was,  Aij/i  renls.  logi,  lilies.  I.hk 
weavinzof  linen  willi  llie  lunimzement  ot  their  little  furiiis;  and 
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Tiillylish  . . Pop.  10,501. 

TuHylish  . . Pop,  10.501. 

Tnllylish  . . Pop.  10,501. 

TuHylish,  Seapatnch,  Diinagh- 
cluney,  and  MaEherally. 
Pop.  26,936, 

llev.  W.  H.  Wynne. 

Rev.  W.  Egncxo. 

Rev.  John  Johnston,  p.  m.  j 

Rev.  E.  3f‘Guinness,  p.  p, 

Fiirmevs  and  linen  manufac- 
turei-s. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  and  linen  manufac- 
turers. 

Farmers. 

■Without  land,  from  £l  to 
£i  10s.  per  annum;  witli 
garden,  from  £2  to  £3  per 

Some  more  and  some  less, 
according  to  the  proportion  of 
land,  from  £3  to  £l  10s.  or 
under. 

Without  land,  from.£l  to 
£l  lOi'. ; with  a garden,  from 
£2  to  £3  per  annum. 

When  about  half  a rood  of 
ground  is  attached  by  way  of 
garden,  the  rent  is  £4  ; wiili. 
out  garden,  £2  10s. 

About  three  quarters  of  the 
number  are  built  of  clay,  ami 
about  a fourth  of  stone  and 
' mortar.  Generally  speahing, 
supplied  with  bedsteads,  straw 
beds,  blankets,  and  sheets. 

Poor  enough ; some  built 
with  stone  and  clay,  some 
mud  wall,  and  often  poorly 
thatched  ; and  many  without 
bedsteads,  and  their  bedding 
often  far  from  comfortable. 

About  three-fourths  of  the 
number  are  built  of  clay,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  stone  and 
mortar.  Generally  speaking, 
supplied  with  bedsteads,  and 
straw  bedding. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
mud,  not  furnished.  No. 

No  other  condition  but  rent. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition,  nor 
is  it  at  all  done,  as  far  as  I 
know ; but  it  is  usual  for  cot- 
tiers to  pay  tbeir  rent  in  la- 
bour. 

No  other  condition  but  rent. 

The  rent  is  generally  paid  in 
cash.  It  is  not  usual  to  re- 
quire duty-labour. 

Ill  21  instances. 

1 believe  they  are  but  few. 

In  21  instances. 

Cannot  exactly  say  the  num- 
ber, but  think  they  are  few, 

The  aeneral  condition  of  the 
poor  since  the  peace  is  con- 
siderably deteriorated  in  the 
points  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  population,  within  the  last 
20  years,  has  much  increased 
in  about  the  proportion  of  11 
to  14. 

I suppose  it  is  ir>i  general 
deteriorated,  although  there 
may  be  some  instances  of  im- 
provement, The  population 
is  increasing. 

The  neneral  condition  of  the 
poor  since  the  peace  is  con- 
siderably deteriorated  in  the 
points  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  population,  within  the 
last  20  years,  has  much  in- 
creased, in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  11  to  14. 

Very  much  deteriorated,  for 
want  of  employment.  In- 
creasing. 

Peaceable,  except  a trifling 
disturbance  in  the  year  1832. 

Generally  peaceable.  , 

Peaceable,  except  some  dis- 
turbance respecting'  rent  and 
tithe  in  1S30. 

Peaceable  till  the  winter  of 
1830,  and  then  the  disturb- 
ances were  in  consequence  of 
tithe : it  was  hitherto  dis- 
turbed with  party  spirit,  which 
is  now  we  hope  extinct. 

None. 

None. 

None.^ 

None. 

None. 

None,  so  far  as  I know. 

None. 

Two ; with  the  lowest  class, 

Number  of  public  houses  in 
the  parish,  20.  Illicit  distil- 
ling not  at  all  practised  in 
this  parish. 

1 cannot  tell  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  one  thing  I can  say, 
there  are  a great  deal  too 
many.  I know  no  instance 
of  illicit  distillation  in  our 
parish. 

Number  of  public  houses  20 
in  this  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion not  at  all  practised. 

About  56.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 
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Aghaderg  . . Pop.  8,9S1. 

Anaglicloiie  and  Driimbally- 
roney.  Pop.  11,970. 

Aiiaghclone  . . Pop.  3,426. 

Aiiaghclone.  . Pop.  3,426. 

Rev.  William  Reid,  v.  m. 

Rev.  James  M‘Kcy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  Orr. 

Rev.  David  M‘Rae,  r.  m. 

Some  respectable  farmers; 
others  small  farmers  that  raise 
huts  on  their  holdings,  with  a 
view  of  assisting  them  in  pay- 
iiiiT  their  rack  rents. 

Farmers  who  hold  from  40 
to  5 acres  Irish. 

Farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

Without  land  £2  ■,  with  half 
a rood  of  land  and  under,  £3 
per  annum. 

Cabins  with  gardens  £2  per 
annum ; without  gardens 
£l  lOi.  per  annum. 

A cabin  with  a garden  is 
rented  at  £2  5i.  or  £2  10^.; 
and  without  a garden  from 
£l  IOj.  to  £l  15s. 

£2  wilhotU,  and  as  high  as 
£4  4i.  with  a cottier’s  benefits ; 
that  is,  half  a rood  of  dunged 
ground,  quarter  of  a bushel  of 
flax  seed  sown. 

Those  of  respectable  farmers 
are  considered  spacious,  20 
feet  by  1 5,  having  a partition  ; 
those  of  small  farmers  truly 
miserable  dwellings  : the  fur- 
niture of  both  kinds  most  . 
wretched,  with  few  exceptions, 
without  bedding — their  body-ra; 
their  covering,  straw  their  bed. 

Cabins  consist  of  a room  and 
kitchen,  thatched,  built  with 
stone  and  clay  ; furnished  as 
the  occupants  best  can. 

They  may  be  said  to  be 
gs,  with  a blanket  or  rug, 

Cabins  are  built  ofstone  and 
clay  with  two  small  apart- 
ments ; and  they  are  not  ge- 
nerally supplied  with  good 
bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Not  very  miserable  gene- 
rally ; usually  two  apartments. 
With  the  industrious  not  mucli 
dift'erence  in  their  bedding- 
from  farmers;  some, however, 
miserable. 

A yearly  tenure,  and  usually 
pay  the  rent  by  labour. 

Generally  taken  annually; 
some  pay  in  cash,  others  by 
work.  No  duty-work. 

Cabins  are  rented  annually ; 
and  the  rent  is  paid  some- 
times in  money,  sometimes  in 
money  and  labour,  and  some- 
times in  labour.  No  duty- 
labour. 

The  rent  is  usually  specified 
in  money,  but  is  generally 
paid  partly  in  work. 

I know  of  no  instances  of 
two  residingin  the  same  cabin. 

There  are  six  houses  so  oc- 
cupied. 

There  are  four  instances  of 
two  families  occupying  the 
same  cabin. 

This  rarely  occurs. 

Generally  deteriorated  in  their 
habitation,  clothing,  provision, 
and  health.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

It  is  stationary.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

It  is  stationary,  and  the 
population  on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
without  land,  is  much  im- 
proved within  these  last  five 
years;  of  the  poor  holding 
some  acres  of  land  not  im- 
proved : weaving  and  con 

acre  account  for  the  improve- 
ment,but  chiefiythe  plentifiil- 
ness  of  bread  and  cheapness 
of  clothing. 

Generailypeaceable  ; latterly 
some  party  riots. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

Our  parish  has  been  peace- 
able. 

but  nothing  worth  mindin; 
to  sulk  a little  at  the  Cath 
year  or  two  will  put  away  •• 
the  very  ignorant  were  eve 

We  have  hud  some  party 
sparring  among  young  fellows, 
j:  the  Protestants  were  inclined 
olics  being  put  on  a level,  but  a 
all  party  distinctions  ; none  but 
:r  uneasy  about  (hem. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  none. 

No  savings’  bank. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

that  give  goods  to  hucksl 
this  practice  is  too  infarr 

No  pawnbrokers.  There  are 
said  to  be  some  farmers’  wives 
ers  in  exchange  for  luxuries;  but 
lous  to  be  feared. 

The  number  I could  not  cor- 
rectly state;  there  are  three 
villages  within  the  parish  well 
supplied  with  such  houses, 
and  others  in  country  situa- 
tions. No  illicit  distillation. 

In  my  parishes  there  are  12 
public  houses  licensed.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

Tliere  are  five  public  hou.ses, 
and  there  is  no  illicit  distilla- 
tion. 

The  public  houses  are  much 
on  the  decrease,  there  might 
be  still  half  a dozen.  No  il- 
licit distillation. 
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Clonailon  . . Pop.  9,047. 

Clonailon  . . Pop.  9,047. 

Clonailon  . . Pop.  9,047. 

Clonailon  . . Pop.  9,047, 

Rev.  P.  Murphj,  p.  p. 

Kev./o/m  Dam. 

Eev.  James  Anderson. 
HewJosephM-Cvrmick. 

Rev.  Thomas  Logan. 

Rev.  M.  Arnold. 

Small  fanners. 

Generally  respectable  farm- 
ers, or  else  the  head  land- 
lord. 

In  general,  the  more  inde- 
pendent farmers. 

In  general,  the  more  inde- 
pendent farmers. 

In  one  part  of  the  parish, 
cabins,  without  land,  set  at 
from  £l  to  £l  IO5. ; those 
with  a small  garden,  from 
£l  TOs.  to  £2;  either  with 
or  without  land,  they  rise  consi 
to  their  contiguity  to  the  town 

With  a garden,  from  £2  to 
£3;  without  land,  £l  IOj. 

With  land,  from  £2  to  £.3  ; 
and  without  land,  from  £l 
to  £1  105. 

With  garden,  or  a small  por- 
tion of  land,  from  £2  to  £3; 
and  without  garden,  £l  lOj, 
to  £2. 

derably  in  proportion 
of  Warrenpoint. 

In  general  of  the  poorest 
description.  The  bedding 
miserable,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  inmates  are  not 
able  to  procure  a bedstead. 

The  cabins  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  generally  of  clay, 
roofed  with  sods  and  thatch  ; 
they  seldom  contain  any  fur- 
niture, except,  perhaps,  a 
chest,  a table,  and  a chair  or 

Tliatched  cabins,  built  of 
stone  and  lime,  divided  gene- 
rally into  two  or  three  apart- 
ments; rarely  well  furnished, 
or  supplied  with  comfortable 
bedding. 

They  generally  are  divided 
into  kitchen  and  room,  and 
are  rarely  well  furnished,  or 
supplied  with  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

stool.  The  bedsteads  are  mostly  filled  with  straw,  or  occasionally  have  a ctiatf 
bed,  and  are  covered  with  a blanket  or  rug.  They  seldom  have  sheets,  and 
frequently  their  only  covering  is  the  clothes  they  wear  throughout  the  day. 

Occasionally  they  hold  them 
as  care-lakevs.  It  is  usual  to 
recjiiire  duty-labour,  both  in  ' 
addition  to,  and  in  lieu  of, 
rent. 

There  are  no  conditions  ex- 
clusive of  rent,  nor  is  duty- 
labour  required. 

I don’t  know  of  any  condi- 
tion exclusive  of  rent.  Duty- 
labour  is  required  by  some  of 
the  head  landlords  in  addition 
to  rent. 

Chiefly  on  the  sole  condition 
of  rent.  Duty-labour  is  some- 
times required  by  the  head 
landlord  from  his  tenantry. 

There  may  be  probably  50 
instances,  between  the  country 
part  of  the  parish  and  town 
of  WiiiTenpoint;  in  summer, 
this  varies  considerably  in  the 
town. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

The  instances  are  very  rare. 

The  instances  of  such  resi- 
dence, must,  I think,  be  very 
few. 

In  few  parishes  in  this  coun- 
try has  the  condition  of  the 
people  been  so  much  deterio- 
rated, owing  in  a great  mea- 
sure to  the  decline  of  the  linen 
trade,  the  avidity  with  which 
land  was  purchased  at  the 
toor  prices,  and  the  wonderful 
taken  place,  as  well  in  the  pric< 
of  farms.  The  population  is  ii 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
has  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  ill  the  year  1815;  their 
wages  are  not  so  good,  nor 
are  they  so  often  employed. 
The  population  of  the  parish 
is  increasing. 

Deteriorated.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

Deteriorated;  the  wages  of 
the  poor  lower,  and  a de- 
crease of  employment.  The 
population,  1 understand,  is 
increasing. 

1 reduction  that  lias  since 
i of  linen,  as  the  produce 
^creasing. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

1 It  has  been  peaceable. 

Peaceable.  ^ 

Peaceable. 

There  is  a savings’  bank.  I 
heUeve  it  to  he  in  a very  prosperous 
way  i tlie  contributors  geniTally 
are  comfortable  farmers.  There  is 
also  a benefit  society  j the  members 
are  principally  mechanics ; it  is 
similarly  supported  as  those  of 
Liverpool. 

There  is  one  savings’  bank 
in  the  town  of  Warrenpoint 
for  the  surrounding  district, 
which  is  in  a prosperous  state, 
and  the  depositors  are,  in  ge- 
; neral,  servants,  labourers,  and 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in  a 
prosperous  slate,  Tlie  per- 
; sons  that  contribute  thereto 
are  dealers,  servants,  and 
farmers. 

A savings’  bank  in  Warren- 
point, and,  I believe,  tolerably 
prosperous. 

' May  1814  ; sum  in  bank  £12,667  16f.  7d.  j 

There  is  one:  the  lowest  class 

of  poor  hove  Dolliing  to  pawn ; in  my 
opinion,  the  class  of  people  that  resort  in 

There  is  one  in  Warrenpoint; 
its  dualbgs  are  generally  carrioil  on 
with  the  lowest  class  of  poor. 

One  pawnbroker’s  shop;  it 
is  principally  with  the  lowest 
class  that  his  dealings  are 
carried  on. 

One  in  Warrenpoint;  its 
dealings  not  altogether  with 
the  lowest  class  of  poor. 

tune  on  themsclres,  from  tlio  facility  of  pledging  their  property  tvtih  so  many  chances 
of  its  never  being  redeemed,  and  the  cona^qaent  inactivdv  that  such  u fanilitv  creates.  1 

There  is  not  a single  in- 
stance of  illicit  distillation  in 
this  parish.  Between  country , 
and  town  of  Warrenpoint, 
there  are  38  public  houses. 

The  parish  of  Clonailon  con- 
tains seven  licensed  public 
houses.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

32  licensed.  No  illicit  dis- 
tillation that  I am  aware  of. 

32  public  houses  are  said  to 
be  licensed.  No  illicit  dis*. 
tillation. 
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Clonduff  . . Pop.  7,914. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  4,463. 

Drumballyroney  and  Drumgath. 
Pop,  12,992. 

Drumgath  . . Pop.  4,448. 

Rev.  J.  M'Leujh,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  Bryson,  p.  m. 

Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Polin,  p.  p. 

Very  nearly  all  small  farm- 
ers: it  is  not  unusual  how- 
ever for  farmers  of  larger 
holdings  to  let  such  cabins  to 
labourers  at  the  rate  of  one 
day’s  labour  per  week,  allow- 
ing, however,  such  labourers  th 

Farmers, 
eir  diet. 

In  country  places  farmers, 
and  in  towns  generally  per- 
sons who  have  built  houses 

Generally  farmers. 

With  land  from  £1  10s.  to 
£2 10s.,  without  it  from  £l 
to  £l  5s. 

About  £l  10^.  without  a 
garden,  with  a small  garden 
i'rora  £2  to  £2  10s. 

In  country  places  about 
£l  lOi,,  and  in  towns  about 
£2  yearly  without  land,  save 
a small  garden. 

Cabins  from  £lbj.to£l  12«. 
without  laud ; with  a rood  of 
land  £2  10s. 

Of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
hon,  almost  without  any  kind 
of  furniture.  Bedsteads  very 
me,  bedding  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  the  cabin  and 
the  poverty  of  its  inmates. 

In  general  small  and  uncom- 
fortable, some  of  them  almost 
destitute  of  furniture.  Some 
have  bedsteads,  some  none, 
and  in  general  clothing  bad. 

Built  with  stone  and  clay, 
badly  furnished,  and  very  bad 
bedding. 

been  frequently  called  on 
religion  in  those  cabins,  an 
tlie  person  who  is  sick  ly 
wisp  of  straw,  whilst  theii 
wear  by  day,  without  any  se 
rain,  I have  often  seen  theii 

Those  buildings  are  generally 
of  the  most  wretched  descrip- 
, tion  j not  furnished  ; — I have 
to  administer  the  comforts  of 
d it  is  deplorable  to  see  them  ; 
ing  on  tlie  cold  ground  on  a 
: covering  is  the  clothes  they 
at  but  a stone  to  sit  on ; during 
r cabins  flooded. 

The  case  contemplated  does 
not  exist  here. 

Some  pay  in  work,  and  some 
in  money. 

Paid  in  duty-work  and  cash. 

Duty-work  is  taken  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

It  is  not  usual  for  more  than 
one  family  to  reside  in  the  ^ 
same  cabin. 

This  is  common,  but  to  what 
extent  I do  not  know. 

There  are  many  instances  of  ' 
twofamilieslivingin  the  same  | 
cabin. 

10  instances. 

Evidently  deteriorated,  as 
regards  demand  for  labour, 
or  the  food  and  comfort  of 
the  whole  community.  The 
population  has  increased. 

The  poorer  classes  improved;  : 
these  last  10  or  12  years  there  ' 
has  been  no  dearth  in  the 
land,  and  agriculture -is  in  a 
slate  of  impiovraent.  In- 
creasing, 

The  poor  are,  in  my  opinion, 
much  worse  off  since  1815; 
the  men  not  being  in  constant 
employment,  and  the  women 
getting  no  compensation  for 
their  industry  by  spinning. 

4.  not  obtaining  a price 
when  brought  to  market. 

The  condition  of  both  farm- 
ers and  the  pooier  classes  is 
considerably  deteriorated  sinee 
I815,and  yearly  getting  worse, 
for  several  reasons  : 1.  failure 
of  the  linen  trade  in  the  North ; 
2.  from  the  high  rents  ; 3.  the 
oppressive  tithes  and  cesses ; 
for  the  produce  of  their  farms 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Oh  three  occasions  at  least ; 
very  generally  disturbed. 

Peaceable. 

In  both  parishes  party  spirit 
prevails,  and  consequently  the 
peace  disturbed  in  some  de- 
gree. 

The  neighbourhood  has  been 
from  time  to  time  frequently 
disturbed  by  parly  work. 

None. 

None. 

1 

None. 

Not  any  savings’  hank. 

There  are  not  any  in  this 
parish,  Imt  some  of  its  inmates  have  fo 
■nstowns;  these  pawnbiokets  deal  fo 
empliiyed mechanics,  small  farmers  ar 
to  them,  the  lower  poor  seldom  have 

None. 

uiid  the  way  tu  tliose  of  the  oeighbour- 
r the  most  part  with  improvident  or  un- 
e sometimes  compelledto  have  recourse 
auvihine  of  sufficient  value  to  pawn. 

One  pawnbroker  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Drumballyroney,  town  of 
IJathfriland,  with  whom  the  lowest 
class  of  poor  deal. 

One  pawnbroker’s  shop : it 
is  with  the  poor  he  generally 
deals. 

There  are  15  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  is  said  to 
exist  in  it. 

Three  public  houses;  No. 

In  the  parish  of  Drumgath 
there  are  about  20,  and  in 
Drumballyroney  about  the 
same.  No  illicit  distillation. 

31  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail  in 
this  parish. 
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Drumgootand  . . Pop.  10,281. 

Drumgooland  Lower. 
Pop.  10,281  of  entire  parish. 

Drumgooland  Upper. 
Pop.  1 0,281  of  entire  parish. 

Kilroaey  . . Pop.  4,257, 

Francis  C.  Beers,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Morgan,  p.  p.  1 

Rev.  Michael  O’Loughlin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  P.  M'Evoy,  p.p. 

Respectable  farmers. 

Men  who  have  small  farms, 
from  10  to  12  acres  of  land. 

The  landlords  are  farmers  ; 
there  may  be  a few  exceptions. 

They  are  mostly  the  middling 
class  of  farmers,  whose  land 
being  dear,  they  endeavour  to 
make  part  of  their  rent  by  let- 
ting a cabin. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2,  with  a 
a small  bit  of  ground. 

A cabin,  with  one  apartment, 
about  £l ; with  two,  about 
£l  105. ; with  a rood  of  a 
garden,  about  £2  105. 

The  rent  without  land  is,  in 
general,  from  £l  to  £2  a- 
year ; with  laud  about  double 
the  rent,  paid  to  the  chief 
landlord. 

A cabin  with  land  causes 
such  land  to  be  let  high,  viz, 
from  £l  l5.  to  £2  25.  pet 
acre  ; without  land,  at  £2  2s. 
per  annum. 

Built  with  stone ; badly  fur- 
nished. Beds  very  bad. 

The  cabins  are  generally  of 
a very  bad  description,  not 
keeping  out  the  rain,  and  even 
perviousto  the  wind, beingfor 
the  most  part  builtwith  stones 
without  any  lime.  Beds  usually 
of  straw,  without  any  bed- 
stead ; there  are  some  excep- 
tions. 

They  are  of  the  poorest  de- 
scription, and  furnished  ac- 
cordingly. In  many  cases 
tliere  are  no  bedsteads,  and, 
in  general,  bedding  very  un- 
comfortable- 

They  are  mostly  one  apart- 
ment, built  with  stones  and 
clay  ; miserably  furnished. 
Sometimes  they  have  bed- 
steads, but  the  bedding  very 
bad. 

Rent  generally  paid  by  duty- 
labour. 

They  hold  them  for  money 
payal)le  half-yearly.  Duty 
days  are  sometimes  required, 
but  then  the  rent  of  the  house 

The  cottiers  here  are,  in  ge- 
neral, tenants  at  will.  Duty- 
labour  is  not  usual ; some- 
times a cabin  is  let  for  one  or 
two  days’  work  in  the  week. 

The  conditions,  exclusive  of 
rent,  are  few;  and  these  are  to  natch 
and  protect  the  farm  or  cropofths 
lessor.  It  is  very  common  to  require 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent,  but  I think 
duty-labour  (except  to  a very 
limited  extent)  is  seldom  required; 
still,  wehave  instances. 

or  cabin  is  lower;  the  landlords  of  cabins  usually  give 
some  employment  to  those  who  hold  them  from  them. 

Several. 

About  six  or  seven. 

I know  of  no  instance  of  the 
kind. 

The  instances  are  few,  I 
think  not  more  than  five  or 
: six. 

Much  worse  since  the  year 
1815.  Population  much  in- 
creased. 

Is  becoming  much  worse. 
The.  population  is  increasing. 

Exceedingly  deteriorated 
since  that  period  in  every 
respect.  The  population  is 
increasing. 

The  general  state  of  the 
poor  is  much  deteriorated  in 
money,  food,  clothing,  and 
employment ; the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  this  parish  is 
much  worse  from  the  almost 

total  ruin  of  the  linen  ti-ade,  our  paper  mills  idle  these  tl 
and  yet  all  the  rents,  cesses,  tithes,  &c.,  are  equally  high  as 
the  number  of  poor  labourers  already  mentioned  in  answ 
who  can  scarcely  support  existence  from  want  of  eitiploymen 

iree  years,  no  employment  lor  tne  majority  or  our  laoourers, 
when  trade  and  labour  were  most  prosperous  ; so  that,  besides 
er  to  Query  1,  Appendix  D,  we  have  many  poor  tradespeople, 
t.  The  population  of  this  parish  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

It  lias  not  been  disturbed. 

Has  been  disturbed  fre- 
quently by  party  disputes. 

Peaceable  since  that  period. 

Always  peaceable;  perhaps 
in  Ireland  the  most  so  with- 
out exception. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  such  institu- 
tions in  this  parish. 

There  is  no  savings'  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  this 
parish  ; the  Warrenpoint 
savings’ bank  is  quite  conve- 
nient. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers 
shops  in  this  parish,  but  there 

is  one  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  and  which  is  prin- 
cipally connected  with  the  lowest  class  of  this  parish. 

From  9 to  14  in  the  parish. 
None. 

There  are  eight  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  here. 

There  are  three  public 
houses.  I am  told  that  illicit 
distillation  prevails  to  a small 
extent. 

There  are  13  public  houses. 
There  are  few  instances  of 
illicit  distillation,  hut  I expect 
that  there  will  he  none  in  » 
short  time, 
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Kilbroney  . Pop.  4,257. 

Kilcoo  Upper. 

Pop.  6,520  of  entire  parish. 

Kilmegau  . . Pop,  6,920. 

Kilmegau  . . Pop.  6,920. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob. 

Rev.  Hugh  O'Neill,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  O'Neill,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  M'Kce,  p.  m. 

Generally  middle-men  and 
small  farmers. 

Fanners  on  a small  scale. 

Small  farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

Cabins  with  a small  patch  of 
^rden  about  £3  a-year;  with- 
out a garden  £2. 

From  £l  5s,  to  £2,  with  a 
very  small  garden. 

Fi'Ora£l  10s.  without  a gar- 
den, to  £2  lOs.  with  a garden 
of  from  10  to  15  perches. 

From  £l  lO.t.  without  a gar- 
den to  £2  10s.  with  a small 
garden  from  10  to  14  perches. 

A few  built  with  stone  and 
lime,  but  generally  with  stone 
and  yellow  clay.  Except  in 
some  few  instances,  the  bed- 
ding scanty  and  uncomfort- 
able, 

They  are  built  generally  with 
stone,  and  clay  instead  of  mor- 
tar. Without  bedsteads,  or 
anything  like  comfortable  bed- 
ding. 

The  cabins  are  of  a very 
poor  description ; no  furniture 
supplied  by  the  landlord.  Sel- 
dom more  than  one  bedstead  ; 
the  majority  obliged  to  lie  on 
the  floor,  with  very  wretched 
bed-clothes. 

Cabins  of  a very  poor  de- 
scription; no  furniture  sup- 
plied by  the  landlord.  Sel- 
dom more  than  one  bedstead  ; 
the  others  lodge  on  straw, 
with  bad  bed-clothes. 

No  duty-labour. 

The  cabins  are  paid  (or  partly 
in  work  and  partly  in  cash; 
the  holders  of  these  cabins  are 
commonly  bound  to  work  in 
lieu  of  rent  when  called  on  by 
the  owner.s  of  the  huts. 

Cabins  sometimes  paid  for 
in  money,  but  mostly  by  work 
in  harvest,  or  a day  in  the 
week  through  the  year.  No 
duty-days  required. 

Sometimes  paid  for  in  cash, 
but  usually  in  work,  a day  in 
the  week,  or  labour  in  harvest. 

In  several  cases  two  families 
live  in  the  same  cabin  ; in  the 
village,  ill  some  cases,  three 
or  four  families  live  in  the 
same  house. 

There  are  20  or  25  instances 
of  families  in  the  same  cabin, 
not  including  the  families  of 
sons,  who  live  at  the  father’s 
fire. 

In  about  22  instances  two 
families  reside  in  the  same 
house  or  cabin. 

In  about  22  instances  two 
families  are  resident  in  the 
same  house  or  cabin. 

I cannot  say  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  since  the 
peace,  except  that  the  faiUive 
of  the  linen  trade  has  reduced 
great  mimbers.  The  popula- 
tion is  considerably  on  the  in- 
crease. 

generation  ; the 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated  since  1815,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  almost 
extinction  of  the  linen  trade, 
and  to  absenteeism — the  curse 
of  this  nation.  Poverty  may 
diminish  the  physical  strength 
of  the  population,  but  has  not 
stopped  the  increasing  ratio  of 
5opiilatioi!  is  visibly  increasing. 

Thepopvilation  has  increased 

in  till!  iitopoiiion  of  from  7i  lo  8 per  c«iit. 
iliiring  till!  Inst  10  or  12  years.  Tno  ooiiJi- 
tion  of  tlio  poorer  classes  is  considerably 
deteriorated  sinee  1815,  owing,  in  my  opi- 
oioD,  lo  tbc  rents  vory  lew  cscop- 

Ills,  iind  llio  couseqneiil  iimliility  of  farm- 

SSSSErS 

The  population  has  increased 
7^-  to  8 per  cent,  during  the 
last  10  or  12  years.  The  con- 
dition of  the  poor  classes  is 
considerably  deteriorated  since 
1815;  the  rents  are  not  yet 
lowered  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  in  prices;  farmers  cannot 
employ  labourers,  and  thelinen 
trade  is  in  a depressed  state. 

Peaceable. 

should  be  an  edifying  examp 
amples  of  party  and  h 

tongues  of  those  whom  powe 

For  the  most  part  of  that  pe- 
riod peaceable,  unless  when  th 
working  of  some  who  move  in 
e for  those  of  humbler  life  to  lo 
itred  have  been  too  frequently  s 
r has  placed  over  the  lower  orde 

own  into  confusion  by  tlie  evil 
high  life,  and  whose  conduct 
e one  another ; but,  alas  ! ex- 
een  hanging  from  the  lips  and 
rs. 

The  parish  uniformly  peace- 
able, with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  turmoil  on  parly 
days. 

Not  any  in  this  parish;  in 
Warrenpoint,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, there  is  savings’  bank, 
to  which  a few  from  this  pa- 
rish contribute,  chiefly  ser- 
vants. 

There  are  no  savings'  banks 
not  societies  here. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  ; an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a saving’s  bank, 
but  few  were  willing  to  fall  in 
with  il. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  here, 
but  distress  too  much  'without 
liaving  them. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  11  public  houses 
I have  heard  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion in  one  part  of  die  parish 
but  cannot  assert  it  for  truth. 

There  are  four  public  houses, 
and  no  private  distillation. 

There  are  22  public  houses 
in  our  market-town,  Casile- 
wellan,  five  in  another  fair- 
town,  Dundnim,  and  four  in 
the  country  districts;  in  all 
31.  No  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  23  in  our  mgrket- 
town,  five  in  Dundnim,  four 
in  the  country;  in  all  32. 

2 X X 
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Maghera  . . Pop,  1,514. 

Maghera  . . Pop.  1,514. 

Maghera  . . Pop.  1,514. 

Loughanisland  . . Pop.  6,604. 

Rev.  William  Du£in. 

Rev.  Richard  Archer. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  p.si. 

Rev.  Robert  McCormick,  p.m. 

Middle-men  and  small  farm- 

The  farmers,  holding  each 
from  10  to  30  acres  (Irish)  of 
land,  and  some  as  few  as  five 
and  under ; there  are  no  gen- 
try of  any  kind  in  the  parish. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  or 
cabins  are  generally  farmers 
of  all  classes. 

Generally  the  seconder  third 
class  of  larmers. 

A cabin,  with  a rood  of  gar- 
den, will  let  for  £l  10^.; 
without  a garden,  the  rent 
varies  from  £l  to  £l  10^. 

Generally  £2  per  annum 
without  land,  except  some- 
times a very  small  garden. 

The  rent  of  a cabin  with  a 
garden,  or  a rood  of  land,  is 
usually  from  about  £2  10s.  to 
£3 ; and  of  a cabin  without 
land,  from  about  £l  to  £2 
per  annum. 

With  a small  garden,  about 
£2  IOj.  ; without  garden 
£1  10s. 

Generally  a single  apartment, 
built  with  clay  and  stone.s,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  They 
are  not  generally  supplied 
with  bedsteads ; the  bedding 
is,  in  general,  either  chaff  in 
ticking,  or  a little  straw,  with 
a pair  of  blankets  and  a quilt. 

They  are  built  universally  of 
stone,  with  day-mottar,  generally 
rough-east  and  whitewashed  out- 
side, with  thatched  roofs  j inside, 
clayfloor,andno  second  story.  Fur- 
nished always  by  tenant  with  bed- 
stead and  straw  oi  chafFbeds,  and 
some  kitchen  utensils. 

They  are  built  generally  of 
stone  and  day,  and  some  with 
lime-mortar,  with  thatched 
roofs.  Many  of  them  are  but 
very  indifferently  furnished, 
and  bat  ill  supplied  with  bed- 
steads, and  anything  but  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Very  mean  in  general,  and 
badly  furnished.  Some. have 
comfortable  bedding,  many 
more  not. 

The  condition  is  generally 
rent. 

Cottiers  areusuallyemployed 
by  their  landlords,  and  the  rent 
of  the  cabin  is  deducted  from 
their  wages.  Cottiers  pay  no 
duty-labour. 

Those  labourers  or  cottiers 
who  are  usually  employed  by 
their  landlords  give  one  or  two 
their  cabins,  according  to  their 
is  the  way  they  usually  pay  tin 
work  required  of  them  that  I k 

A stipulated  sum  is  the 
usual  condition. 

' days’  work  in  the  week  for 
value,  in  lieu  of  rent ; this 
dr  rent.  There  is  no  duty- 
now  of. 

I do  notknow  any  instances. 

and  pay  a sn 

I don’t  know  of  any  instance 
where  two  families,  with  chil- 
1 dren,  are  resident  in  the  same 
■ cabin ; but  sometimes  single 
. females  reside  with  a family, 
nail  rent,  but  diet  themselves. 

I have  only  heard  of  two 
instances  within  the  parish 
where  two  or  more  families 
are  resident  in  the  same  cabin ; 
there  may  be  instances  where  z 
may  lodge  with  a family,  and  c 

t single  individual 
liet  himself. 

My  ex])erience  does  not  ex- 
tend so  far  back  as  1815,  but 
from  what  I can  learn,  and 
as  far  as  I can  judge,  it  is 
rather  improved  ; all  neces- 
sary articles  are  much  cheaper. 
It  is  rather  diminishing. 

I cannot  say,  not  having  been 
here  till  1823,  but  I consider 
that  their  condition  is  rather 
worse,  I mean  that  of  both 
farmers  and  cottiers,  from  fall 
of  prices,  wages,  &c.  I be- 
lieve the  population  to  be  on 
the  increase. 

Asl  have  not  been  three  years 
in  this  parislil  cannot  of  course 
answer  this  query,  and  the  in- 
formation that  I have  received 
from  those  who  were  resident 
in  it  at  that  period  is  somewhat 
it  to  be  improved  and  others  tha 
opinion  is  that,  where  the  laboi 
an  average  amount  of  employ- 
proving.  The  population  is  in 

I suspect  worse.  Popula- 
tion increasing. 

contradictory,  some  stating 
t it  is  deteriorated ; my  own 
urer  is  prudent  and  obtains 
merit,  his  condition  is  im- 
creasing. 

In  the  beginning  of  1832  it 
was  rather  in  a disturbed 
state,  owing  to  the  sudden  as- 
sembly of  some  thousands  of 
armed  Romanists. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

It  has,  I believe,  been  per- 
fectly peaceable. 

In  general  very  peaceable. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None  known  to  me. 

No. 

None ; we  have  neither  town 
nor  village  in  the  parish. 

None. 

None  that  I know. 

Six.  ‘ 

; Five  retail  spirit  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation  in  this  pa- 
rish, 

There  are  only  three  licensed . 
houseswhere  spirituous  liquors 
are  retailed  within  the  pa- 
rish, there  may  be  others 
where  they  are  sold  privately, 
but  I don’t  know  of  them. 
There  is  no  illicit  distillation 
in  it. 

Illicit  distillation  is  not  in 
the  parish,  but  is  prevalent  in 
the  neighbourhood. 
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Lou^haiiisland  . Pop.-  6,604. 

Iiotighanisland  . Pop.  6,604. 

Magheradroll  . . Pop.  7,530. 

Magheradroll  . . Pop.  7,530. 

R*v.  Ji  C. -Gordon. 

Rev.  WMiam  M‘Munan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  C.  Bogd. 

Rev.  David  Edgar,  p.  m. 

Farmers  holding  from  40 
Irish  acres  down  to  three  or 
four. 

Common  farmers. 

Poor  farmers. 

Farmers,  holding  from  16  lo 
30,  or  more,  acres  of  land. 

From  £l  lo  £l  lOi;  and 
£2  some  having  a garden,  contain- 
ing from  a quarter  to  half  a rood ; 
there  are  two  villages  in  the  parish 
where  rents  are  higher, varyingfrom 

£2  to  £3  or  £4.  The  cottier  or  suh-ti 
from  a farmer,  at  one-third  or  so  moi 
this  he  afterwards  sells  at  market,  ai 

The  rent  varies  from 
sterling  to  £2  lOi.  for  a 
cabin,  with  a small  garden  of 
from  4 to  12  or  14  perches. 

From  £2  to  £3. 

A cabin,  with  from  one  rood 
of  ground,  would  be  from  £2 
to  £i  per  year ; without 
land,  about  £2  lOi. 

mam,  wjien  in  attear  ot  rcut,  is  sometimes  in  the  iiabit  of  purcliasing  two  or  three  cwt.  of  oatmeal 
re  than  the  regular  market  price,  to  be  paid  for  at  theeiisuing  May  or  November,  as  if  may  happen  j . 
id  is  thus  euaWed,  at  a considerable  sacrifice,  to  pay  his  rent. 

In  general  wretched,  without 
pinning  or  plaster ; barely  sufficient 
to  keep  out  the  inclemency  of  the 
•weather ; furnished  with  a tabic, 
some  stools,  and  a dresser  for  delf 
ware,&o.  The  floors  being  earthen, 
Ihey  have  all  got  bedsteads,  but  the 
beddiug  is  usually  rather  deficient. 

The  masonry  is  stone  and 
clay-mortar,  sometimes  point- 
ed with  lime-mortar,  covered 
with  thatch.  They  have  some- 
times bedsteads,  and  tolera- 
bly good  bedding,  but  very 
often  their  bedding  is  too 
light  and  very  indifferent. 

They  are  built  of  stone 
and  clay,  sometimes  dashed 
outside  with  lime  mortar ; 
in  general  poorly  furnished. 
The  tenants  furnish  their 
own  bedding. 

Buildings  of  bad  description, 
and  poorly  furnished.  The 
beds  and  bedding  very  im- 
perfect. 

It  is  usual  fo  require  duty- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent;  in 
fact  many  of  the  farmers  will 
not  take  cottiers  except  on 
those  terms. 

They  sometimes,  with  a spe- 
cified rent,  are  obliged  to  work  at 
all  set  times,  and  sometimes,  in  lieu 
of  rent,  they  are  obliged  to  work 
either  one  ortwo  daysiu  eacli  week : 
the  farmeis  or  owners  of  these 
cabins  are  generally  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  rcitair,  &c- 

No  ; either  two  days  hi  the 
week,  on  which  occasion.s 
they  get  their  diet;  otherwise 
they  pay  lOcf.  or  Is.  per  week 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

If  a labourer,  work  is  taken; 
if  a tradesman,  money  is  re- 
quired. The  usual  bargain  in 
this  parish  is  two  days  in  each 
week  for  the  house. 

In  about  a dozen  instances. 

/ cannot  say. 

47. 

The  condidon  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated  since  1815,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  linen  trade.  The  popu- 
lation is,  I believe,  increasing.  , 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  . 
has  become  worse  and  worse 
during  that  period,  for  during  ; 
the  wav  the  produce  of  land  ; 
was  sold  at  a high  rate,  and  , 
landlords  accordingly  raised 
the  rents — they  always  doublet 
then  very  little  reduction  of  re 
sutler — but  labouring  men  art 
land,  if  employed.  The  popuh 

They  are  improved  in  their 
habits  of  sobriety  and  indus- 
try, and  in  their  clothing  and 
manner  ofliving.  Increasing. 

1 Much  worse  in  every  respect. 
1 Small  increase. 

1 them,  sometimes  trebled  them  ; since 
mt  has  taken  place,  lienee  the  farmers 
i not  worse  off,  or  those  who  have  no 
aion  has  increased  a little. 

Peaceable. 

The  parish  has  been  tolera- 
bly tranquil  in  general,  the  spirit  of 
t;  processions,  ofiensive music, tunes, 
rkets;  magistrates  and  landed  pro- 
evils, but  perhaps  some  of  them  were 
our  divisions  have  been  fumented 
ieling. 

Perfectly  peaceable ; there 
! has,  since  the  year  1816,  been 
considerable  attention  paid  lo 
scriptural  education,  which 
has  gTcatly  conduced  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  popuh 

Quite  peaceable, 
ilion. 

party  has  occasionally  disturbed  ii 
&c.,  hence  riots  in  fairs  and  ma 
prietors  could  have  stopped  these 
actuated  by  party  motives ; and 
from  abroad,  from  an  anti- Irish  ft 

No. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  nor 
benefit  society;  the  nearest 
one  to  this  place  is  Belfast, 
where,  belonging  to  three 
persons  here,  there  are  small 
sums  deposited. 

There  are  not. 

None. 

There  are  no  licensed  pawn- 

brolters  in  this  parish,  hut  tlie  country 
KuOTrei'  -l')  seU  spirits  whole. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 

sin^gr^-rs^hovs^v  tier.-.  onJi  in  lieu 
Mcresc^iange^mejll.  poUlocs,  or  staiu. 

I don’t  know  of  any  pawn- 
broker’s shop  within  the  pa- 
rish. 

None. 

About  22,  including  those 
who  take,  out  wholesale  li- 
cences, almost  all  of  whom 
relail.  No  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  now  13  public 
houses  in  the  district  under 
my  care.  No  illicit  distilla- 
tion is  now,  or  has  been  for 
several  years,  carried  on  here. 

About  20  at  this  lime.  It 
does  not,  I believe,  at  all. 

The  town  of  Ballynahineh  is 
in  the  parish,  and  in  it  are 
almost  all  the  houses  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors;  the 
amount  34.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 
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. Poi).  1,626.  I Bailee  . . Pop.  2,596.  1 BolljcnHer  . . Pop.  2,221.  | Bright  . . Pop.  2,030. 


Rev.  Charles  Campbell. 


Rev.  William  Bond. 


of  cabins  miserably  poor. 


Rev.  Charles  Wolesleij.  Rev.  Rickard  M'Mullin,  p.  i- 


No  cottagers;  theproprietor7|  The  landlords  of  cabins  are  I Farmers. 


usually  the  lowest  description 
of  farmers,  and  often  are  not 
in  much  better  circumstances 

than  their  tenants;  it  is  usual,  

liowever,  for  the  more  opulent  farmers  t( 
for  those  men  in  their  employment  who  a 


provide  houses 
e married. 


The  usual  rent  paid  for  a From  105.  to  £1 
cobin  is  about  £l  lOr,;  and  garden,  from  £1  to  £2  with 
if  there  be  a garden  to  it,  per-  garden,  &c. ; the  farmer  keep- 
haps,  £2  2s.  ing  the  house  in  repair. 


I Generally  the  farmers  of  the 
1 parish.  ■ 


Willi  a very  small  plot 
of  ground,  say  five  square 
perches,  a cabin  of  18  by  13 
feet,  would  be,  I think,  £l  lOf, 
or  £2. 


Comparerwith  those  in  the  They  are  usually  wret^nlied 
counties  of  Mealh  or  Dublin,  hovels  of  mud  or  stone,  badly  ami  mm  tar,  thatched,  and  in 

they  are  well  built,  but  badly  ventilated  and  dirty,  with  g-eneral  made  comfortable , 

supplied  with  bedding.  Gene-  miserable  furniture.  With  bed-  the  furniture  found  by 

rally  they  have  bedsteads.  steads  they  are  generally  sup-  tenants  themselves. 

■'  •'  lied,  but  very  insufficiently 

witli  bedding. 


Badly  fiirnislied,  and  gene- 
rally uncomfortably  bedded, 


The  practice  of  working  for 
their  rent  is  very  common; 
almost  universal. 


Ill  very  many  instances,  per- 
haps 40. 


The  usual  conditions  are  the  The  cabins  are  let  for  a Usual 
payment  of  a specific  sum  of  specified  sum  of  rent  afone  by  always, 
money;  but  if  the  cottier’s  the  year,  which  is  mostly  paid 
landlord  be  also  his  master,  in  money,  or  otlierwise  m 
i.!o  «„i-,(rni-iPfl  from  liLs  work  of  some  sort  at  the 


landlord  be  also  his  master,  in  money,  or 
his  rent  is  subtracted  from  his  work  of  some 
wages.  usual  prices. 


wages. 

I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
two  families  residing  in  the 
same  house,  and  even  that 
but  rarely  occurs. 


Usually  by  labour,  but  iiot 


Scarcely  any  such  thing  here. 


Poverty  increased  since  1815, 
and  population  vastly  in- 
creased. 


ThP  condition  of  the  poor  Worse,  on  account  of  the  The  condition  of  the  poorer 
h^very much deteiiovatedsinJe  the  deteriorated  circnraslances  of  classes,  I 'hmk,  has  deterio- 

peace,owinj?  to  a variety  of  causes;  the  farmers  since  the  com-  rated.  Ihe  population  lius 

the  principal,  hosvever,  I should  meiicemeiit  of  the  peace,  by  increased, 

think,  the  great  depreseioii  the  agn-  j j . , markets. 

cultuvalinterestsuners,  and  the  coil-  ^ 

sequent  fall  of  v/age.s ; hut  the  The  population  Stationary, 
failure  of  the  linen  trade  operates 

more  than  any  other  cause  to  depress  

the  labouring  poor,  by  withdrawiiie  all  profitable  cu.ploymcnt  from  their 
wives  and  families ; the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  pork  is  also  injurious 

to  the  poor  man.  The  population  is  rather  dimiuishmg.  


This  district  is,  and  has  been, 
very  peaceable. 


Perfectly  peaceable. 


We  have  no  sucK  thing.' 


Ind.  p.rh»ps,  . few  where  P™™' 

drink  is  sold  privately;  but 
illicit  distillation  does  not 

exist  in  it.  * i aF  Briirlit, 

. Je  the..  9™  I h.v.  Medei  ft.  to,.  .(  Killmgh,  whift,  Ih.eBh  under  w,  ft.rg.,  d.e.  u.t  b.l»E  I"  P™ ' 

according  to  th«-Protestant  division. 
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Down  and  Ballygalbeg. 
Pop. . 

Down  . . Pop.  9,203. 

Dunsfori  . . Pop.  1,680. 

Dunsfort  and  Ardglass. 
Pop.  3,308. 

jlev.  Wm.  M'Carien,  p.p. 

Rev,  William  Leahy. 

Rev.  A.  Collion. 

Rev.  P-  Denvirs,  r.  p. 

Middle-men,  small  farmers, 
&c. 

Almost  always  the  holders 
of  small  farms,  the  cottiers 
holding  under  them. 

Fanners  in  general. 

Farmers  generally. 

Without  land  the  common 
rent  may  be  from  £l  to 
£1  10*. ; with  a small  portion 
ol'land.from  £l  5*.  or£l  10s. 
to  £3  10s.  or  £3. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin 
without  laud  is  about  £3  a- 
year,  with  a small  garden  ; 
and,  if  they  have  land,  in  the 
pi'oiiorlion  already  stated  of 
rent.  A cabin,  without  gar- 
den, from  6tf.  to  1*.  per  week. 

A cabin  and  garden,  about 
£2;  if  the  garden  is  large, 
£2  10s. ; if  no  garden,  about 
£l  yearly  rent. 

Cabins  with  a garden  at- 
tached, from  £2  to  £2  lOs.; 
wiihoiU  laud,  from  15*.  to 
£]  10*.,  according  to  quality. 

In  common  they  are  of  a 
wretched,  in  inany  I might 
say  of  a most  wretched  de- 
scription ; they  could  not  be 
described.  For  bedstead?,  and 
comfortable  bedding,  not  less 

Built  of  stone  and  clay  mor- 
tar, with  thatched  roof,  and 
in  general  wretchedly  fur- 
nished. They  are  sonietiines, 
however,  provided  with  a bed- 
stead and  tolerable  bedding. 

In  this  parish  stone  is  plen-  1 
tiful ; therefore  there  are  few 
mud  cabins;  sometimes  two  ' 
apartments  on  the  ground, 
and  often  but  one.  Some 
have  bedsteads  without  roof; 
others  lie  on  straw  on  the 
ground. 

Of  stone  (it  being  abundant 
here)  and  of  cUy  mortar  ; theirfur- 
niturc  tint  litUv,  and  uf  bad  descrip- 
tion. liedsieads  are  common;  some 
lie  on  straw  orr  the  ground:  their 
beds  cannot  be  called  comfortable  ; 
tire  cases  am  filled  with  straw  or 
chaff;  tliere  is  a single  lilanUef,  a 
miserable  coverlet:  some  have  cur- 
tains, more  have  iioue. 

Cabins,  I think,  are  com- 
monly held  by  persons  Uboiiriug 
for  middle-men,  who  receive  labour 
fur  their  tent;  they  sometimes  ob- 
tain a small  porlion  of  land  for 
planting  potatoes.  No  duty-labour 
required  unless  by  very,  very  few. 

It  is  very  usual  for  cottagers 
to  pay  their  rent  by  work  in  har- 
vest, alluwiiig  them  10<f.  a-day  and 
their  meat.  It  is  generally  paid  by 
duly-labour,  and  sumetiincs  in 
money. 

A farmer’s  cottier  is  obliged 
to  pay  his  rent  in  labour  at 
pur  (lay,  with  diet,  when  called  on ; 
the  farmer  gives  a rood  of  potato 
ground,  aud  labours  it,  for  about  40 
days'  labour. 

pages,  tlicir  fumilies  hoiOR  suslamcl  ii 

Labourers  and  cottiers  are 

ti'imut!  at  'Vill;  ilaty-days  nro  not  rc- 

tlicir  wives  pay  for  the  seme  by  llio  la- 
bour D|-  lO^lays;  if  hired  Ualhytmrly  they 

I do  not  know. 

There  are  numerous  instances 
of  two  or  more  families  re- 
siding in  the  same  cabin,  but 
I cannot  tell  exactly  the  num- 
ber. 

None. 

In  four  or  five  instances. 

Said  to  be  worse. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  not,  I am 
informed,  materially  changed 
since  1815.  I have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  population  has  increased 
or  decreased  since  the  period 
referred  to. 

couragements 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 

classes  has  declined  much  since 
1815,  as  the  low  price  of  grain  and 
provisions  prevents  farmers  from 
being  able  to  employ  them  con- 
stantly. Population  increasing. 

dwelling.  The  depressed  stale 
the  linen  bade,  and  the  want  of 
productive  herring  fishery,  i.ir 
all  concur  to  the  increase  of 
population  is  on  the  iucruuse,  and  the 

Their  condition  is  rapidly 
progressing  from  bad  to  worse,  iti- 
somtieli  that  men  of  some  conse- 
quence and  pro,H.ity  in  1815arenow 
on  the  verge  of,  or  are  alroady  sunk 
i:i,povertv;  this  appears  visible  in  all 
- that  is  oliservable  in  a poor  man’s 
of  agriculture,  the  sod  falling  off  of 
constant  employment,  as  also  the  tm- 
tbese  few  seasons  back,  on  this  coast, 
pauperism ; yet,  with  all  these  dis- 
system  of  Malthas  cordially  detested. 

Sometimes  partially  disturbed 
by  party-work. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able since  and  before  llie  pe- 
riod referred  to. 

This  parish  has  always  been 
remarkably  peaceable. 

These  parishes  have  been 
remarkably  peaceable. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  anv  other  benefit  society 
here. 

No  savings'  bank  nor  bene- 
fit society  in  this  parish. 

There  are  none. 

Three ; poor  people,  and 
thieves,  I think. 

There  are  three  pawnbrokers' 
shops  in  llie  town  of  Down- 
patrick; their  dealings  are 
principally,  if  not  altogether,  < 

No  pawnbrokers  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

tarried  on  with  the  lower  orders. 

None. 

Dunsfort  has  four  public 
houses ; Ardglass  12.  Illicit 
distillation  is  not  even  in  one 
instance  followed  here. 

70  licensed  public  houses  in 
the  town  of  Downpatrick,  and 
13  in  the  demesne,  according 
to  Ihe  report  of  the  deputy 
clerk  of  the  peace.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

The  number  of  hou-'es  in  the 
parish  where  spirituous  liquors 
are  retiiiled  is  94.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail  in  it. 

Four  public  houses. 
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Inch  . . Pop.  2,857. 

Rathmullen  . . Pop.  2,742. 

Rathmullen  . . Pop.  2,742. 

Saul  . . Pop.  2,410. 

Rev.  A.  Bullock. 

J.  W.  Maxwell,  Es<j.  i.  p. 

Rev.  George  H.  Young. 

Caplain  Browne,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Curtis. 

Small  farmers. 

Respectable. 

Landed  proprietors : sub- 
letting is  very  limited  in  its 
extent. 

Almost  always  the  holders  of 
small  farms. 

With  land  £2  per  annum  ; 
without  garden  £l  5i. 

£2  10s.  without  land. 

A cabin  with  two  apart- 
ments, and  one  Irish  acre  of 
land,  would  let  from  £4  to 
£5  a-year ; v.;ithout  laud  from 
£l  10s.  to  £2. 

From  £l  10s.  to  £2,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  garden 
attached  to  the  cottage. 

Poor,  dry,  stone  buildings, 
badly  furnished.  Some  bed- 
steads, some  not ; bedding 
bad. 

Those  from  £l  10e.to£2  2s. 
are  very  bad,  but  not  very  nu- 
merous, with  thatched  roofs  j 
those  from  £2  2s.  to  £3  are 
good  slated  cottages ; both 
descriptions  contain  only  two 
apartments,  unfurnished. 

Stone  buildings,  one  story, 
thatched.  On  my  own  pro- 
perty I can  vouch  that  the 
bedding  is  most  comfortable. 

Built  with  stone  and  clay 
mortar;  wretchedly  furnished. 
Sometimes  with  bedsteads, 
and  not  always  tolerable  bed- 
ding. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition  to  or 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 
Duty-labour,  of  from  two  to 
four  days  in  the  year,  is  gene- 
rally a condition  in  the  lease. 

It  is  usual  to  require  day- 
labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

About  12  instances. 

I think  about  20. 

I cannot  say  ; but  I believe 
the  practice  is  not  general. 

Not  any. 

Poor  a great  deal  worse  since 
the  peace  inl815,from_/m7?trc 
in  the /inert  tratfe.  Increasing 
a little. 

The  number  has  increased. 
Their  condition  not  deterio- 
rated. 

I should  say  stationary  ; in 
1815  they  earned  more  money, 
but  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
dearer  than  at  present.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  in  the  year  1815,  from 
the  badness  of  the  linen  trade. 
The  population  much  as  it 
was  in  1815. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

There  cannot  be  a more 
peaceable  or  a better-disposed 
population  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

No. 

There  is  not. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

Four  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation  in  the  parish. 

14.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

lllicitdistillaticnis  unknown. 

Nine  public  houses.  No 
illicit  distillation  prevails  iu 
this  parish. 
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Kilkeel  . . Pop.  14,806. 

Kilkeel  . . Pop.  14,806. 

Kiikeel  . . Pop.  14,806. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Rev.  George  Nesbitt. 

Alexander  Chesney,  Esq. 

fo/m  Moore,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Blake,  d.  d. 
U.  C.  BISHOP. 

Farmers. 

The  landlords  of  the  IS  fined 
townlaiids  are  persons  in  easy 
circumstances ; the  cottiers 
lazy  and  indolent. 

Farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

£2. 

Cabins  witli  a sjarden  about 
£1. 

A good  cabin,  without  land, 
about  £l  10s.,  and  with  a 
small  quantity  of  land  £2. 

The  rent  of  a small  cabin, 
unlhout  land,  is  from  £l  to 
£l  10s. ; it  a .small  portion  of 
ground  be  attached  to  it,  the 
rent  may  be  from  £2  to  £s. 

Poor  miserable  cabins,  not 
at  all  comfortable. 

Some  built  with  stone,  many 
with  clay,  They  have  not  all 
bedsteads,  and  very  little  bed- 
ding. 

Mud  ; they  are  not  well  fur- 
nished. They  have,  however, 
in  general,  bedsteads,  and  are 
tolerably  comfortable. 

bed  ( 

With  very  few  exceptions  they 
are  wretched  hovels,  built  of 
rough  stones  and  clay,  many 
of  them  not  haviirg. sufficient 
thatch  to  keep  out  the  rain : the 
furniture  is  of  the  poorest  kind. 
The  beds  are  straw,  laid  on  the 
_ earthen  floor,  with  very  little 
tovei  ing  even  of  the  worst  kind. 

Duty-ivork  is  not  generally 
required  in  addition  to  rent. 

In  all  leases  it  is  usual  to 
provide  for  two  days’  duty- 
work  of  man  and  horse  in  each 
year. 

Dufy-work  is  required  of  a 
very  few  along  with  their  rent. 

The  rent  is  usually  paid  in 
money. 

Not  many. 

In  a great  many  instances. 

Very  few. 

Perhaps  in  20  instances  two 
families  reside  in  the  same 
cabin. 

Much  deteriorated.  The  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

The  condition  ofthe  poor  has 
become  much  worse,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  linen  trade, 
a revival  of  which  would  do 
more  than  almost  anytliing 
else  towards  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land. The  population  in- 
creasing, and  no  adequate  em- 
ployment for  them. 

Very  much  deteriorated; 
many  who  were  in  1815  in 
comfortable  and  happy  con- 
1 dition,  are  now  nearly  paupers, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
linen  trade.  The  population 
is  increasing  very  little. 

Since  the  peace  in'  1815  the 
condition  of  the  poor  classes 
has  evidently  deteriorated. 
Tlie  population  has  increased 
ill  number. 

Very  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

No  place  could  be  more 
peaceable;  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts oflhis,parishtherehasnot 
been,  during  that  period,  any 
riot  or  disturbance  whatever. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank,  or  benefit 
society  in  the  parish. 

There  are, none. 

There  is  not  either  savings’ 
bank  or  benefit  souiety  in  the 
rural  parts  of  this  parish. 

. None. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  any  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  this  parish. 

About  50  houses  that  vend 
i spirits,  There  is  no 

1 illicit  distillation. 

1 

The  churchwardens  report 
44  licensed  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation  to  my 
knowledge.  j 

About  50  houses  that  sell . 
spirits.  There  is  no  illicit 
distillation. 

About  10.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  in  it. 
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Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,11'. 

Rev.  John  Milchell,  p.  si. 

Thomas  Wearing,  Esq.  j.  p.* 
Mr.  Thomas  Greer. 

Rev.  John  Kerr. 

Wm.  K.  Thompson,  Esq,  j,p. 

Farmers  generally  in  the 
country,  and,  in  town,  per- 
sons of  some  substance,  build 
and  let  little  houses  to  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  the  back- 
ward streets. 

Farmers. 

In  general  the  landlords  of 
cabins  are  of  a decent  and  re- 
spectable clas.s,  men  who,  by 
by  industry,  can  live  pretty 
comfortably  and  independent. 

In  the  country  cabins  are 
usually  lei,  with  a rood  of 
ground  attached, alabout£2  ; 
in  town,  such  cabins,  without 
o-round,  let  for  about  £3  an- 
nually. 

Cabins,  with  about  a quarter 
of  a rood  of  land,  £2  lOr. ; 
without  land,  £l  105. — I-  G. 

The  rent  of  cabins  depends 
upon  their  size  and  conve- 
nience; a house  and  garden 
generally  is  set  for  about  £3 
or  £2  lOs. ; the  garden  not 
larger  than  half  a rood. 

From  £l  to  £2.  ~~ 

In  the  country  they  generally 
consist  of  two  small  aparl- 
menU,  in  town  of  one;  often 
very  miserably  furnished. 
Manyinstances,  in  town,  with- 
out bedstead  or  any  comfort- 
able bedding. 

Of  the  worst  description ; 
contain  generally  two  small 
apartments  ; are  'ill  furnished. 
Most  of  them  have  bedsteads  ; 
few  comfortable  bedding. — 

r.  G. 

The  cabin  generally  consists 
of  a kitchen  and  oven  ; their 
furniture  depends  entirely  upon 
the  taste  and  the  habits  of 
their  occupiers.  In  the  coun- 
try they  are  geiievally  supplied 
with  bedsteads. 

Not  furnished  at  all. 

In  the  country  their  holding 
is  part  of  their  wages ; in 
town  they  generally  hold  of 
one  person  and  work  for 
another. 

About  one  half  of  them  give 
a number  of  days  in  the  year 
in  lieu  of  rent. — T.  G. 

They  are  all  tenants  at  will, 
and  it  depends  upon  the  bar- 
gain they  make  whether  they 
pay  in  money  or  in  labour. 

Frequently  on  condition  of 
working  three  days  in  the 
week. 

I believe  thi.s  is  very  rarely 
the  case  within  the  parish. 

In  very  few  instances ; per- 
haps not  more  than  10  or  12. 
—T.  G. 

The  instances  in  the  town, 
of  many  families  residing  in 
the  same  house,  are  numerous ; 
among  the  very  poor  there 
may  be  found  three  or  four 
families  in  the  same  house,  but 

Most  frequent  in  town. 
. bow  many  I cannot  say. 

I was  not  resident  in  Newry 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1815,  ' 
but  I am  credibly  informed 
that  the  general  condition  of 
the  poor  is  deteriorated  since 
that  lime,  employment  and 
rate  of  wages  having  fallen 
much  more  than  the  prices  of 
their  necessaries,  either  in  food 
or  clothing. 

It  is  deteriorated  in  respect 
of  food  and  clothing.  The 
population  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing.— T.  G. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deterioratiugeveryyear.  Their 
number  is  increasing ; the  cir- 
culation of  money  is  not  so 
great ; but  the  cheapness  of 
provisions,  during  these  last 
few  years,  has  rendered  their 
mode  of  subsistencebetter  than 
formerly  ; tlieir  moral  condi- 
tion is  chiefly  to  be  deplored. 

It  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
town  has  certainly  more  poor. 

With  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional riot  at  contested  elec- 
tions, or  on  certain  party  anni- 
versaries, the  parish  has  been 
peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Newry  and  its  vicinity  have  Quite  peaceable, 

in  general  always  been  peace- 
ful; the  inhabitants  are  loyal ; 
and  were  it  not  for  party  spirit, 
which  sometimes  ruffles  the  | 

surface  of  society,  no  place  could  be  more  quiet.  ^ 

There  is  a well-conducted  sav- 
ings’ bank  in  town,  to  which 
co'ntfibutions  are  largely  made, 
the  majority  of  the  depositors 
beins  tradesmen,  servants,  and 
people  in  humble  life  ; soineoi 

the  depositors  belong  to  othei 
and  higher  classes. 

None  in  the  country  parts  of 
the  parish  ; and  the  queries 
being  headed  “ Rural  Dis- 
tricts," I apprehend  they  re- 
fer to  the  cmuitry  parts  of  the 
' parish  only. — T.  G. 

There  is  a savings’  bank ; it 
is  succeeding  remarkably  well, 
and  doing  much  good  ; indus- 
trious tradesmen  and  careful 
servants  are  chiefly  those  who 
deposit  money  in  it : there  are 
other  societies  among  the  dif- 
ferent trades  for  the  sick  and  £ 

A savings’  bank  in  great  pros- 
perity, having  above  £13,000, 
and  2,000  accounts,  a gw' 
number  of  the  poorer  descrip- 
tion. ' 



iged. 

There  .te  no  fewer  Ih.n  11  None  in  Ihecouiitrj  ports.- 

pawnbrokers  in  Newry  ; and  1 _ 

I conclude  their  dealings  must  be  with  the  lowest  of 
the  DOor,  and  others  in  distress  and  want. 

There  are  at  present  lU  I 13  pawnbroKers,  wiiu=v  “ 
ps.wnbrnkets'stioos  in  Newry.  1 iiiirs,  I may  sav,  are  exdusiw  J“  , 

tile  very  poor : all  pawnbrokers  make  an  annua,l  return  to  ^ 

of  the  city  of  Down,  which  it  is  suggested  would  give  conside 

f.irmnfmn  : thev  are  a very  irreat  evil  now.  

i Z i,. 

Of  public  houses  16,  ofpri-  1 Thenumberof pnblichouses  loo  numerous  ^ 

vate  iskebeen  houses),  it  is  I cannot  tell,  but  they  are  the  and’oC  a much 

said  about  20.  Illicit  distilla-  occasion  of  much  poverty.  s„h)tioli;  a crying  evil, 

tion  does  not  prevail  in  it. — tainly  one  of  the  ^ 

■T  sources  of  poverty  and  cnmc. 

illicit  distillation.  ^ 

- I have  had  the  assistance  of  a most  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer,  whose  yo“  S Joui^orilw^ an^ 

cmploye^l  n^an  overseer  on  the  public  roads, %nd  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  parish  which  lies  in  the  county 
part  only  the  answers  refer. 
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Killyleagh  . . Pop. . 

Clones  West . Pop.  22,203 
of  entire  parish. 

Galloon  . . Pop.  10,507. 

Galloon  . . Pop.  10,507. 

Rev.  Edward  Hincks,  d.  d. 

Rev.  James  Duffy,  p.  p. 

Thomas  Bailey,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Graydon. 

Large  farmers,  who  have 
joined  together  farms,  and  set 
to  cottiers,  probably  in  three 
or  four  divisions;  the  dwell- 
ing-house and  offices  of  these 
where  they  do  not  reside. 

They  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  most  heartless, 
avaricious,  and  grinding  class. 

Men  holding  from  10  to  30 
acres,  having  from  4 to  12 
cows,  and  ahorse  or  two;  ge- 
nerally comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent,— mostly  £10  free- 
holders. 

Small  farmers. 

I believe  id.  a-week  is  the 
lowest;  from  that  up  to  ±12  is 
the  country  rate,  without  land ; 
with  land  depends  on  the 
quantity:  the  factory  half- 
houses, with  gardens,  are  Is.  3 
small  houses  in  the  town  £2  1( 

Cabins,  with  a few  perches 
of  land,  for  planting  potatoes 
atid  cutting  turf,  about  £4 ; 
without,  from  £2  2i.  to  £3 
per  annum. 
d.  to  Is.  6d.  a-week; 

Is.  and  £3. 

Cabins  (such  as  let  by  those 
alluded  to  above)  have  al- 
ways some  ground  attached, 
and  bog  ; the  holders  pay  in  pr 
hold,  to  wit,  a man  having-  ; 
ground  and  bog,  would  pay  fro 
clays’  work  each  week ; such  te 

£1  5i.  without  land,  and 
with  half  an  acre  of  laud 
£2  10.?. 

oportion  to  the  land  they 
.1  cabin,  with  a rood  of 
m £3  to  £3  10?.,  or  two 
nements  vary  very  much. 

Decayed  farm-houses  or  of- 
fices, generally  in  very  bad 
condition;  but  of  late  years 
there  have  been  very  comfort- 
able cabins  built  for  labourers 
offered  premiums  for  such  : th 
each  holding  two  families,  at 
furniture  is,  I believe,  ever  su 
generally  there  is  very  little,  an 

1 Of  the  very  worst,  such  as  of 
1 sods,  and  sometimes  of  clay. 

No  fumiture.beds  nor  bedding, 

! deserving  the  name. 

, the  Farming  Society  having 
ere  are  also  very  good  houses, 
lOut  the  cotton  factory.  No 
pplied  by  the  proprietor,  and 
d of  the  worst  description. 

Invariably  of  mud,  having 
one  or  two  apartments  (if  they 
can  be  so  called)  miserably  1 
furnished.  Each  cabin  has 
one  or  two  bedsteads,  the 
bedding  scarce  and  bad  ; still 
they  seem  contented  and 
happy. 

Mud  and  sod  walls,  thatclied; 
unfurnished. 

The  rent  is  often  paid  in 
labour,  that  is,  two  days’  labour 
a-neek  (the  labourer  being  dieted) 
pays  for  the  cottage;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  tliree  or  four  persons, 
fewfarmers  have  more  cottages  than 
their  own  labourers  in  constant  emph 

The  cottiers,  in  general,  give 
: three  or  four  days  in  each 
week  for  their  wretched  hovels, 
1 in  lieu  of  rent. 

)y  occupy. 

Cottiers  are  the  description  of 
people  I allude  to  in  answer  to 
the  above  queries.  Landlords, 
when  old  leases  are  in  exist- 
ence, sometimes  get  duty-work 
to  vent ; but  such  work  is  mori 

For  labour;  the  labour  is 
the  value  given. 

, not  in  lieu  of,  but  in  addition 
; a pleiisiirc  than  a task. 

There  are  not  many  instances 
in  the  country ; but  many 
houses  in  the  town  contain 
two  or  more  families. 

In  several  instances. 

In  many  instances  families 
reside  under  the  same  roof, 
having  separate  outer  doors; 
sometimes  two  families  occupy 
the  same  dwelling. 

About  20. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
manifestly  deteriorated  since 
the  peace  of  1S15,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  employment 
caused  by  the  great  falling  off 
of  the  linen  manufacture, 
whioh  wn-3-  b.»f(irp  llint  npriorh 

I can  observe  no  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
within  the  last  12  years.  The 
population  is  rather  increas- 

Stalioiuiry.  The  population 

carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  here,  aifording  means 
of  procuring  the  necessaries  qnd  even  comforts  of  life  to 
the  various  branches  of  almost  all  the  industrious  poor  1 1 ! 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

For  the  most  part  peaceable, 
except  during  the  period  of 
the  organization  and  existence 
of  Brunswick  clubs. 

Peaceable,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  party  feuds  ; but  they 
are  mostly  given  over,  and, 
except  for  the  agitators,  they 
would  entirely  cease. 

VVe  live  in  peace  here. 

No. 

There  is  a savings'  hank 
here.  Cannot  form  any  opi- 
nion of  its  state  of  prosperity, 
as  it  is  but  a short  time  esta- 
blished. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

There  is  a pawnbroker's 
shop  in  Clones;  it  deals 
mostly  with  the  lower  orders. 

None. 

None. 

15,  of  which  11  are  in  the 
town.  There  is  no  illicit  dis- 
tillation. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
public  houses  in  Clones;  it  is 
considerable,  however;  there 
are  only  three  or  four  besides 
in  this  division  of  the  parish. 

Illicit  distillation  prevails  to 
a great  extent  in  the  winter 
and  begiuiiiiig  of  spring. 

13  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation partially  prevails. 

2 Y y 
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Galloon  . . Pop.  10.507. 

Bohoe  . . Pop.  2,582. 

Cleenish  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Cleenish  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Rey.  Francis  Goodwin,  p.p. 

Bev.  William  Portexts. 

Rev.  John  Sweeny. 

Charles  Jones,  Esq.  j.  ?. 

Generally  the  lowest  class  of 
farmers,  who  endeavour  by 
cabii3-s,  &c.,  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  pressure  of 
heavy  rents. 

Poor  farmers. 

The  landlords  of  collages 
: or  cabins  are  generally  small 
farmers. 

' Of  the  class  of  wealthy  farm- 
1 ei's. 

A cabin  without  land,  hav- 
ing annexed  to  it  a few  perches 
under  the  name  of  garden,  will 
let  at  about  from  £l  lOs-  to 
£2  per  year;  if  with  land  the 
land  will  rate  higher  on  ac- 
count of  the  cabin ; they  are  It 

Cabin  without  land  generally 
£l ; with  land,  according  to 
the  quantity  given  with  if. 

!t  under  one  consideration. 

The  rent  of  cabins  is  from 
£l  to  £l  10s.,  but  in  general 
£l,  If  there  is  half  a rood 
or  a rood  of  ground  attached 
1 to  the  cabin  it  raises  the  price 
1 considerably. 

Without  land,  but  with  a suf. 
ficiency  of  turf,  from  £l  to 
£l  5s.  per  annum;  with  land 
according  to  the  quantity  and 
; quality,  but  always  at  least  30 
per  cent,  higher  than  any  other 
land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cabins  here  are  all  thatched  ; 
the  walls  of  many  of  them  are  cnm- 
jioscd  of  sods,  many  also  of  imid  or 
clay  i very  few  are  built  of  stone  and 
lime:  none  of  the  cabins  are  fur- 
nished by  the  landlord.  The  most  of 
the  occupiers  endeavour  to  fit  up  a 
sort  of  bedsteads,  such  as  will  raise 
them  off  the  ground;  the  bedding 
of  many  bay  or  straw;  some  chan 
beds  ; few,  very  few,  feather  beds. 

Generally  built  with  sods  of 
; earth.  'Wilhoutfurniture,  bed- 
steads, or  bedding. 

Very  bad  sod-wall  cabins, 
and  badly  furnished.  The  bed- 
steads are  very  bad,  and  bed- 
ding very  uncomfortable. 

Generally  built  of  sods  and 
mud  mortar ; they  are  warm, 
and  much  improved  of  late 
years.  All  have  bedsteads, 
but  the  bedding  is  not  gene- 
rally too  good. 

Some  landlords,  but  chiefly 

.nsents,  oppressively  obliso  the  tenants  to 

tenonftlnit  the  rent  is  to  be  paid  by  work, 
suppose  tbe  whole  ot  the  limo,  or  so  many  ( 

Some  pay  by  labour,  others  ' 
bv  cash. 

day  for  it,  but  small  holdings  o 
give  in  genera!  duty-labour  in  e 
informed  that  in  a few  cases  di 

iuya  in  Uie  wuck,  at  Axed  wages.  &c. 

If  labourers  or  cottiers  give 
labour  they  are  allowed  by  the 
f two  or  three  acres  or  upwards 
iddition  to  rent,  and  I have  been 
ity-food  are  given. 

When  the  labourer  can  make 
a bargain  to  pay  in  labour  in- 
stead of  cash,  he  is  glad  to 
do  so.  I never  knew  a cottier 
have  duty-labour  to  perforin. 

I could  not  readily  ascertain 
in  how  many  instances  such  occur- 
rences might  take  place:  Newtown- 
Butieris  the  only  village  wo  have  ini 
in  lodgers,  perhaps  a whole  I'amily, 
cabin  being  taken  conjointly  by  two 
try  parts  of  the  parish  very  little  of  s 

About  15.  1 

i 

the  parish;  many  of  them  take 
, but  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
or  more  families;  in  the  coun- 
nch  dealings  fakes  place. 

I think  there  are  not  many 
instances  of  two  families  re- 
siding in  the  same  cabin;  they 
may  be  under  the  same  roof, 
but  ill  general  a division  be- 
tween them,  which  is  looked  o 

In  very  few ; I know  of  only 
two,  but  there  may  be  more 
in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  parish  distant,  from  my 
abode. 

n as  a separate  house. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  since  the  year 
1815,  is  much  deteriorated. 
The  population  of  the  parish 
has  since  safd  year  consider- 
ably increased,  and  is  still  on 
the  increase. 

It  appears  nearly  stationary 
since  I came  lo  the  parish, 
and,  I am  informed,  has  been 
so  for  a lung  lime  before. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  condition  of  the  poor  is 
rather  improved  since  1815, 
as  provisions  have  been  con- 
siderably cheaper  since  that 
time,  but  in  other  respects  I 
do  not  conceive  that  their 
condition  is  much  improved. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  class  is  improved  since! 
first  knew  this  parish  (in  1810, 
when  I was  quartered  in  En- 
niskillen) : at  that  time  the 
town  and  this  parish  were  full 
of  strolling  beggars;  now  a 
mendicity  society  isestablished 
in  Enniskillen,  to  which  the 

1 CDiuurv  gentlemen  subscribe  iiberaily.  ’Ibe  population  is  greatly  increasea. 

Fortunately  this  parish,  dur- 
ing the  period  alluded  to,  was 
generally  peaceable ; at  inter- 
vals, some  years  ago.tbere  were 
occasioiialivreligious  feuds  oc- 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

We  have  no  such  institutions 
as  those  mentioned  in  this 
query. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank, 
but  a good  one  in  Enniskillen, 
which  answers  for  this  parish ; 
I know  of  no  benefit  society. 

A savings’  bank  in  Ennis- 
killen was  formed  some  years 
ago,  (|)rincipal!y  by  my  own 
exertions,  seeing  how  much 
benefit  it  had  produced  in  my 
own  county,  Herts,  England,) 
which  is  doing  well,  and  where 
: of  course  none  in  this  parish. 

our  Ikrmers  and  others  deposit  their  savings 

'I'here  is  no  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  this  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None  in  this  parish  ; the  idle 
' and  dissolute  carry  their  cloth- 
' iiig,  &c.,  to  the  pawnbrokers 
in  Enniskillen. 

There  are  in  tliis  parish  only 
eleven  licensed  public  houses. 
Here  illicit  distillation  prevails 
ill  a considerable  degree. 

Two.  It  docs. 

A great  many,  I cannot  say 
how  many.  Illicit  distillation 
did  prevail  to  a great  extent 
some  time  ago,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  district,  but 
it  is  not  prevalent  at  present. 

We  have  not  many  public 
houses ; the  exact  number  I 
do  not  know.  Illicit  di.st.illa- 
tion  prevailed  greatly  about 
20  years  ago,  but  I believe  it 
is  now  entirely  done  away 
with. 

1 
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Cleenisli  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Cleenish  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Kinawley  . . Pop.  16,125. 

Belleeli  . . Pop.  2,702. 

fames  Denham,  Esq.  J.  p. 
Deo.-Lieuf. 

Charles  Faussit,  Esq.  3.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Keeman,  p.  n. 

Rev.  James  B.  Tuthill. 

The  occupiers  of  cottages 
and  cabins  are  under-tenants 
to  farmers  and  labourers,  some 
of  them  to  great  landlords. 

Generally  middle-men,  or 
farmers. 

They  are  small  farmers,  ge- 
nerally in  great  distress  them- 
selves. 

All  of  the  labouring  class. 

£1  Is.  a-year  with  a small 
garden;  with  laud,  it  is  so 
much  per  acre,  according  to 
quality. 

The  cabins  are  miserable, 
and  let  from  15s.  to  £2  with- 
out land  ; and  from  £2  to  £4 
with,  perhaps,  half  an  acre  of 
a garden,  and  turf  bog. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
with  an  acre  of  land  and  turf 
bank,  is  from  £2  lo  £3;  a 
cabin,  without  land,  £l. 

From  16i.  to  £2  2s. 

Of  sods  of  earth  many  of 
them,  Slime  of  clay,  few  of 
stone  orbrick.  Manyhaveno 
bedsteads,  and  one  single 
blanket,  and  some  none. 

The  cabins  are  chiefly  built 
of  sods  or  day,  or  dry  stone 
walls,  badly  thatched ; and  if 
the  occupiers  have  a pig,  or 
pigs,  they  inhabit  the  dwell- 
ing-house. They  in  general 
have  a bedstead,  and  the  chil- 
dren (if  they  have  any)  lie  on 
the  floor  in  general. 

The  cabins  are  sometimes 
made  of  sods ; somo  arc  built  of 
stone  without  any  cemojit,  thatched 
with  heath,  sometimes  with  potato 
stalks,  and  shoves,  very  rarely  with 
stiaw ; the  lurnilure  consists  of  a 
few  stools,  and  a table  for  a dresser. 

Mostly  all  of  stone  in  this 
parish  ; furnished  badly,  and 
very  few  with  bedsteads  and 
comfortable  bedding. 

... 

There  are  seldom  to  be  seen  bedsteads ; the  bud  is  sirarv  or  rushes 
strewed  on  sticks  rested  on  stones,  and,  in  some  instances,  on 
the  ground ; there  is  one  fold  of  a blanliut,  with  an  old  sack,  or  the 
clothes  worn  during  the  day,  over  all. 

Duty-labour  is  going  out  of 
fashion  greatlj'. 

Labourers  or  cottiers  fre- 
quently give  a fixed  number 
of  days’  work  for  their  house 
and  land.  Duty-labour  is 
very  much  done  away  with. 

The  cottier  who  holds  land 
with  a cabin  sometimes  gives 
three  days  in  the  week,  the 
whole  year  round,  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

Duty-work  is  out  of  custom 
ill  this  parish. 

It  seldom  occurs,  as  they 
don’t  agree  when  in  one 
house  together. 

100,  or  thereabouts. 

There  are  many  instances 
where  the  father  and  son 
(farmers)  having  separate  in- 
terests, and  the  son-in-law,  live 
in  the  same  house  together;  the 
same  with  respect  to  cottiers. 

In  three  instances  only. 

They  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  increasing  in  po- 
■verty  greatly ; I don’t  Icnow 
how  they  can  pay  their  rents. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
much  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  in  1815,  owing  to  the 
lands  having  been  set  at  a 
very  high  rate,  and  the  value 
of  the  produce  reduced  very 
low  by  that  event. 

The  cry  of  every  person  is 
that  it  is  a year  older  and  a 
year  worse,  which  no  person 
takes  on  him  to  contradict; 
the  people  in  general  consider 
themselves  worse  in  respect 
to  every  comfort  of  life  since 
the  peace  in  1815.  The  po- 
pulation is  on  the  increase. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
clas.s  is  worse  than  it  was 
before  the  peace  of  1815. 
Tile  population  is  increasincj. 

Quiet  ■,  it  is  a Protestant  pa- 
rish ; the  Roman  Catholics 
dare  not  disturb  the  country, 
as  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

Always  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  tranquillity 
until  the  unfortunate  aff'ray  at 
Macken  between  tlie  Orange- 
men and  the  Catliolics,  on  tlie 
it  is  at  present  perfectly  tranqui 

Very  quiet ; and  / engage  it, 
as  long  as  I amin  it,  to  be  so. 

12lli  of  July,  1829; 
,1. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Enniskillen,  which  is  of  great 
benefit,  and  many  poor  have 
sent  their  mite  to  it ; there  is 
about  £15,000  in  it.  ' 

'There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

None  ill  tlie  parish  ; last  year 
there  was  one  set  np  in  Ennis- 
killen. 

There  is  sio  pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  this  parish — many 
thanks  to  God  for  it ! 

i 

None. 

The  clerk  of  the  peace  can 
give  a true  account ; Icannot: 
there  are  twenty,  I think,  li- 
censed, and  raanv  sell  with- 
out licence.  I am  foW  there 
are  some  private  stills. 

I don’t  know  the  number  of 
public  houses  (if  they  can 
be  so  called)  in  the  parish. 
There  is  very  little  illicit  dis- 
tillation carried  on  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

Tliere  are  14  licensed  houses 
in  tills  parish  lor  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  besides  a 

great  numberofshebeens,£i/iiw 
unlicensed.  Illicit  distillation 
has  prevailed  to  a very  great 
extent  until  the  present  year ; 1 
one  poteen  to  be  heard  of  in  th 

Five  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  to  u great 
extent  in  this  parish. 

Jiere  is  not  at  present 
e parish. 
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Derryvollan  . . Pop.  10,613. 

1 

Drumkeeran  . . Pop.  8,522. 

Drumkeeran  and  Templecarne. 
Pop.  13,983. 

Drumkeeran  . . Pop.  8,522. 

William  D'Arcy,  Esq.  J.  p. 
Dep. -Lieut. 

F.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  j.  p. 
Dep. -Lieut. 

Rev.  J.  Moore,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Richardson. 

Farmers,  who  employ  the 
inhabitant  in  labour. 

Small  farmers,  who  let  them 
to  labourers  to  work  for  them, 
or  as  herds. 

Some  respectable  farmers, 
but  generally  of  the  middle 
class. 

Farmers  of  all  descriptions. 

I cannolsay;  it  is  generally 
paid  in  labour. 

About  £l  per  annum,  and, 
if  with  land,  according  to 
quantity. 

A cabin,  with  a few  perches 
of  garden  and  turf,  from  £l  2s. 
to  £l  5s. 

Cabins,  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  ground,  about  £l  lOr. 
or  £2  annually ; without  laud 
about  £l.  The  general  sys- 
tem of  the  farmers  is  to  give 
their  cabins  to  a labourer,  who 
is  bound  to  work  for  them ; 
the  cabins  are  very  indifferent, 
and  badly  furnished.  They 
have  generally  bedsteads,  but 
the  bed-clothes  miserable. 

Some  are,  some  not. 

Stone  being  very  plentiful, 
they  are  better  than  in  many 
other  places,  but  some  few  in 
bogs  are  very  miserable.  Ge- 
nerally, I believe,  good  beds. 

Of  stone  and  clay  mortar. 
No  bedsteads  nor  bedding. 

This  answered  in  No.  13. 

For  doing  the  work  of  farm- 
ers. Unless  itisin  addition  to 
rent,  it  is  not  called  duly 
here. 

No  duty-labour,  nothing  but 
rent. 

I believe  not  one  instance; 
as  the  cabins  are  small,  and 
the  rent  low,  and  the  means 
of  raising  a potato  crop  so 
easy,  every  family  is  disposed 
to  have  its  own  cabin. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  ge- 
neral instances ; sometimes  it 
occurs  in  a temporary  way. 

I should  say  they  were 
stationary,  with  the  exception 
of  their  clothing,  which  is 
greatly  improved.  The  po- 
pulation is  greatly  increasing 
to  an  amazing  extent ; for  in- 
stance, within  the  last  ten 
days,  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, I have  known  near 
30  couple  married,  and  many  of 

Stationary ; labour  is  now 
as  high  as  when  provisions 
were  at  their  height.  In- 
creasing. 

I consider  that  it  is  im- 
proved. The  population  in- 
creasing. 

Improved  in  their  system  of 
husbandry  and  building  of 
houses,  though  still  very  in- 
different. 

them  boys  under  20  years  of  age. 

Perfectly  peaceable ; the  pa- 
rishioners are  chiefly  Protest- 
ants. 

Very  peaceable. 

Sometimes  disturbed. 

Peaceable. 

There  is  not  any  ; but  a num- 
ber of  the  parishioners  have 
made  lodgments  in  a savings’ 
bank  established  in  the  county 
town,  Enniskillen. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

I cannot  say  how  many  pub- 
lic houses  are  in  it.  Private 
distillation  is  carried  on  to  a 
frightful  extent. 

A good  deal  when  they 
get  any  opportunity,  but  they 
are  looked  very  closely  after. 

About  50  in  both  parishes. 
Illicit  distillation  does  pre- 
vail. 

Two  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  did  prevail  very 

much;  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree checked  by  the  Revenue 
Police;  there  are  several  un- 
licensed houses  where  spirits 
are  sold,  and,  of  course,  tend 
to  demoralize  the  people. 
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iilagheraeulmony  . Pop.  6,451.! 

Trory  . . Pop.  2,012. 

Innismacsaint . . Pop.  14,874. 

Rossory  . . Pop.  4,338. 

Rev.  William  Attkill. 

Rev.  Butler  Brooke. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton. 

Rev.  James  Moore. 

*"Geuerally  farmers. 

The  middle. 

The  substantial  farmers  and 
graziers. 

Small  Ihrnicrs. 

With  half  an  Irish  acre,  or 
about  three  roods,  statute  mea- 
sure, ofland,  about  with- 

out land  from  lOi.  to  15s. 

For  a cabin,  without  land, 
from  f 1 105.  to  £2,  accord- 
ing to  (he  size,  and,  with  land, 
according  to  the  quantity; 
the  smaller  quantity  of  land 
the  dearer. 

From  ,£1  to  ^61  IO5.  for  a 
cabin,  garden,  and  bog. 

Cabins  without  land  ^£1  ; 
with  a rood  of  land  about 
from  £2  IO5.  to  £3. 

Some  of  stones  and  lime, 
some  of  mud,  and  some  of 
sods;  the lastwretched.  Many 
have  no  bedsteads  or  comfort- 
able bedding  ; the  inmates 
often  sleep  on  a little  straw  ; 
some  would  have  no  blanhets, 
except  that  some  are  chari- 
litably  bestowed,  or  sold  at  hall 

Some  stone  and  some  mud. 
Bedsteads  and  bedding  mid- 
dling. 

- price,  enery  year. 

They  are  generally  of  sods, 
and  the  furniture  extremely 
bad  in  every  respect,  particu- 
larly the  beds  and  bedding. 

Generally  built  of  clay  or 
sods  ; badly  furnished.  Ge- 
nerally with  a kind  of  bed- 
stead; bedding  tolcrablycom- 
fortable. 

Cottiers  generally  pay  their  If  rent  is  not  paid,  it  is  usual 

rent  by  giving  days' work;  to  take  labour  in  lieu  of  it. 
some,  besides  their  potato 
orniind.  ha.vefifcx  oTniind.  and 

a cow’s  grass,  and  give  three  or  four  days  in  the  week  ; most 
generally  three  days.  For  other  labourers  see  Query  11. 

It  is  very  common  to  give 
three  days  in  the  week  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

_ They  generally  give  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent. 

There  are  about  40  instances 
in  which  two  families  live  in 
the  same  cabin  ; in  no  in- 
stance more. 

None. 

I cannot  sav : it  is  very  com- 
mon. 

In  229  instances. 

Rather  improved,  especially 
since  the  year  1S17.  The 
population  is  fast  increasing. 

Stationary.  Increasing. 

Their  condition  is  deteriorat- 
ing in  general.  The  popu- 
lation much  increasing. 

Not  much  improved,  rather 
stationary.  Population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

There  were  some  disturbances 
atone  period;  buttheprompt 
and  decisive  conduct  of  the 
magistrates,  and  proper  en- 
forcing of  the  law,  have  pro- 
duced perfect  peace. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

No. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

There  are  13  public  houses. 
There  is  no  illicit  distillation 
in  the  parish. 

Two.  It  does  not,  nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  an  illicit  still 
in  the  parish. 

About  30.  Considerably ; 
but  I think  it  is  decreasing : 
the  sale  of  spirits,  and  un- 
licensed houses,  are  very  pre- 
valent. i 

20.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail, 
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Trory  . . Pop.  2,012. 

Trory  . . Pop.  2.012. 

Aiighalurcher  and  Aiighavea. 
Pop.  21,481. 

Aughalurcher  . Pop.  15,201, 

Edward  Archdall,  Esq.  J.  p. 
Dep. -Lieut. 

John  Irvine,  Esq.  j.  i’. 
Dep.-Lieut. 

J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.  j.  p. 

llev.  R.  Russell. 

Of  every  class. 

The  small  farmers  are  usu- 
ally the  landlords  of  the  cot- 
tages or  cabins,  and  there  are 
very  few  (small  as  their  farms 
may  be)  who  have  not  one, 
and  sometimes  more,  on  their 
■farms. 

Generally  extensive  farmers. 

Cabins,  with  ganlen  and  turf 
bog,  from  £2  to  £3  per  an- 
num ; without  land  from  £l 
to  £2. 

A cabin,  with  land,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of 
landj  without  laud,  a cabin, 
with  fuel,  sets  at  about  £l 
a-year. 

The  rent  varies  much,  gene- 
rally from  £l  to  £l  10^.  with- 
out land  ; with  land  the  rent 
must  be  necessarily  according 
to  the  quantity  and  accommo- 
dation, say  from  £4  to  £6. 

Cabin,  with  a good  garden, 
from  £l  10s.  to  £2  per  year; 
cabin,  without  land,  £i  Is, 
per  year. 

Some  stone,  and  some  mud : 
variously  furnished.  Mostly 
bedsteads  and  bedding,  and 
some  on  straw,  but  many 
might  be  more  comfortable 
than  they  are,  were  they  so 
inclined. 

Mud-built  walls,  very  warm  ; 
badly  furnished. 

osier  basket,  an  old  box  andtla 
three  loose  shelves,  and  a spinni: 
their  beds  on  the  floor,  or  on  a f 
less  covering  is  requisite ; I ha' 

Stone  being  plenty,  the 
greater  number  of  cabins  are  of  that 
material,  except  in  bogs,  where  they 
are  built  of  sods:  in  general  very 
badly  furnished  ; the  furniture  may 
be  comprised  in  the  follorving  list — 
an  iron  pot,  tsvo  Or  three  stools,  an  . 
x-sced  hogshead,  a few  tin  pni-ringevs  ( 
ng  wheel.  Though  some  may  have  bed 
ew  sticks  raised  on  stones ; as  the  fom: 
re  seldom  seen  any  bedding  to  call  con 

They  are  built  with  stone 
when  stones  are  plenty,  and  when 
stones  are  scarce  they  are  generally 
built  with  sods,  and  some  with  clay; 
generally  ill  furnished.  Some  have 
bedsteads,  and  some  none;  bed. 
clothes  in  seneial  not  good, 
or  noggins,  arranged  on  two  or 
isteads,  I have  seen  many  have 
ily  generally  all  sleep  togctlier, 
nfortable. 

None. 

toes  he  generally  co 
men  : I find  them  m 

Duty-labour  is  not  rigidly 
enforced;  when  a landlord 
particularly  wants  a number 
of  men  to  set  or  dig  his  pota- 
llects  a large  number  of  duty- 
lore  expensive  than  pay-men. 

If  they  hold  their  cabins  on 
any  other  terms  exclusive  of  payliifr 
money,  it  is  by  giving  so  many  days' 
work  in  the  weeic,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered duty-work,  hut  as  part  of  the 
rent;  duty-work  is  Only  so  called 
when  given  to  the  bead  landlord. 

Some  cabins  are  paid  for  in 
labour;  the occupiersof cabins 
pay  no  duty,  the  duty  is  paid 
by  the  farmers.  Duty  not 
much  called  for  by  the  head 
landlords  for  many  years  back, 

Though  two  or  more  families 
may  reside  under  the  same 
roof  they  have  separate  out- 
side doors,  and  instances  of 
two  families  living  together  an 
■ nected,  they  like  having  their  1 

Very  few  instances  of  this 
kind. 

5 rare;  even  when  closely con- 
louseholds  separate. 

Improved  with  respect  to 
dolbing  and  habitations.  In* 
creasing. 

The  condition  of  every  per- 
son in  the  parish  since  the 
peace  ofl815  is  deteriorated.'. 
The  population,  I fancy,  is  on 
the  increase. 

In  my  opinion  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  isnoi 
improved  since  181 5,  and  my  reasons 
for  coming  to  that  conclusion  arc  as 
follow:  the  female  part  of  the  poor 
man’s  family  can  bring  their  indus- 
try to  little  account  since  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  linen  manufacture; 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  rather  dete- 
riorated since  the  year  1815, 
on  account  of  their  little  hold- 
ings being  still  dear,  and  their 
means  of  earning  reduced. 
Population  rather  increasiiiif. 

tho  women  can  malre  little  or  nothmg  by  spinning  (not  more  than  2d.  a-day)  : from  that  resource  many  oi  tte  poor  man  s 
comforts  wore  derived,  and  the  only  Irmfort,  it  it  be  one,  or  employment,  f rt  may  be  so  called  is  mcreasmg  he  ropdat  on 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  which  I am  becoming  mote  aware  of  every  day  by  the  subdivision  of  the  farms ; no  thought  of  the 
future  seems  ever  to  deter  an  Irishman  from  marrying,  and  they  mairy  without  having  more  than  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

Peaceable. 

Always  peaceable. 

These  two  parishes  are  very 
quiet,  and  have  been  so  since 
1815. 

Peaceable. 

Savings’  bank  in  Enniskil- 
len, four  miles  distant.  In 
sreat  prosjierity ; above 

£21,500  deposited  : contri- 
butors mostly  small  farmers 
and  persons  in  trade,  and 
servants  not  labourers. 

None. 

There  are  neither  savings’ 
banks  nor  benefit  societies  in 
either  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None, 

I have  not  heard  of  any 
pawnbrokers’  shops  in  either 
parishes. 

None. 

Two  licensed  public  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
retailers  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  this  pariah.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail. 

There  are  in  the  parish  of 
Aughalurcher  35  public  houses 
(as  returned  to  me  by  the  con- 
stabulary), and  11  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Aughavea.  There  have 
been  some  cases  of  illicit  dis- 
[ tillation  delected  by  thelleve- 
1 nue,  but  it  is  not  prevalent. 

There  are  35  public  houses 
in  this  parish.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion is  practised  in  this  parish 
to  a small  extent. 
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Aughavea  . . Pop.  6,279. 

Aughavea  . . Pop.  6,279. 

Cleenish,  .\ughlurciier,  and 
Aughavea. 

Pop.  32, 038  of  entire  parishes. 

Derryvoiian  . Pop.  10,613. 

Jiamilton  Inoin,  Esq.  j.  p. 

ilev.  Thomas  Birney. 

Rev.  Jos.  O'Reilly,  pties.  m.* 

Rev.  George  Stiller. 

Farmers,  who  generally  have 
a labourer  or  two,  to  whom 
they  give  cabins. 

Generally  wiiatare  called  the 
middle-men,  or  extea.rive 
farmers. 

Generally  small  farmers. 

Every  landholder,  great  or 
small,  is  a proprietor  of  such 
for  Ills  labourers. 

Cabins  with  a small  garden, 
and  turf  bog,  are  generally  let 
for  about  £l  lOi. ; with  land 
it  varies. 

A cabin  without  land  will 
bring  about  £l  Is.  a year; 
and  with  a potato  garden  and 
bit  of  turf  bog  from  £l  lOj. 
to  £2. 

A cabin  and  turf  bank  suffi- 
cient for  a house  in  the  coun- 
try set  for  about  £l  D,  with- 
out land;  in  or  near  toxons 
for  about  twice  that  sum; 
with  land  considerably  higher. 

•If  with  land,  they  are  set 
with  the  land  ; if  without,  the 
rent  is,  perhaps,  £2  2^. 

Generally  built  with  stone 
and  lime,  and  sujiplied  with 
bedsteads  and  tolerably  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Generallyof  stone  and  lime  j 
some  few  of  sods.  Bedsteads 
in  general,  but  in  many  cases 
bedding  poor  and  scant.  Cot- 
tiers often  hold  their  cabins 
for  labour  alone. 

Generally  built  on  boirs,  or 
waste  spots  of  land  ; built  of 
sods,  of  mortar,  few  of  stone 
and  lime.  Few  have  any  bed- 
steads, and  their  bedding  is 
xcretckedly  uricomfoTlnble. 
some  not  having  plenty  of 
clean  fresh  straw. 

They  are  composed  of  mud 
walls  and  thatch;  when  the 
roofs  are  sound  they  are 
warm  and  comfortable.  The 
bedsteads  and  bedding  are  of 
a very  poor  description. 

Labourers  who  do  not  pay 
rent  pay  it  in  labour,  giving  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  the 
weeli.  It  is  not  usual  to  re- 
quire duty-labour. 

Duty-labour  is  generally  in- 
serted in  the  old  leases,  though 
not  always  exacted. 

Some  for  rent,  others  for 
duty-work.  Duty-work  inad- 
dition to  rent  is  sometimes 
requii  ed  of  tenants. 

(juiced  only  of  fanning  tenants,  and  on 
or  liarvest,  being  more  exjiensive  on  a 

I do  not  know  what  agree- 
^ monts  are  made  hy  the  small  farm- 
1 ers.  Gentlemen  give  credit  for 
1 tile  labour  against  the  rent, and  pay 
1 the  diflcrence.  Duty-labour  is  re- 
ly in  eases  of  necessity,  as  in  turf-fime 
iccount  of  food,  which  must  be  liberal. 

There  may  be  a few  in- 
stance.s  of  two  families,  but 
none,  I think,  of  more. 

III  towns,  (0  save  house-rent, 
it  is  quite  common  to  have 
several  familie.s  in  the  same 
cabin.  In  conniry  places, 
where  houses  can  be  so  easily 
built,  they  dwell  separately. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  is  (ill  my  upinion)  ini[irovi.>d  in 
their  circumstaiices  and  appear- 
ance.  The  population  is  increasing. 

had  to  dispose  of  ivert;  inuc 
are  so  low,  that  tliere  are  d 

The  general  condition  of  the 
pourcr  classes,  I should  say,  is  ra- 
ther deteriorated  since  the  peace  : 
the  war  taxes  sat  liglit  upon  them, 
and  the  prices  for  every  article  they 
h higher;  still  the  necessaries  of  life 
ifferencBS  of  opinion  on  this  subiect. 

Much  deteriorated,  and  spe- 
cially since  the  fall  in  the  linen 
trade.  Tlie  population  on  the  whole 
is  increasing;  the  deficiency  of  an- 
nual emigration  is  not  perceived  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

I think  that  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  stationary,  tha 
clieapness  of  provisions  having  com- 
pensated the  diminution  of  resources. 
The  pojiulation  is  certainly  increas- 
ing, tliough  not  very  rapidly.  Nearly 
30  years  ago  I was  assured  by  a 

a my  tithe  list,  that  it  has  increased  in  about  the  ratio  of  5 to  8.  The  increase  has 


It  has  been  particularly  tran- 
quil. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Latterly  seldom  ever  dis- 
turbed, unless  by  drunken, 
factious,  and  disorderly  fel- 
lows, of  the  very  lowest  grade. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

None  in  the  parish. 

None. 

Not  one  nearer  than  Ennis- 
killen, and  even  that  is  not  in 
a prosperous  state. 

' None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops  in 
the  parish. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

1 are  six  licensed  pub- 

lic houses  where  spirituous  li- 
quors are  retailed.  Illicit 
1 jhsiiilatiou  does  not  prevail. 

Not  more  than  six  or  seven. 
There  have  been  some  cases  of 
i illicit  distillation  within  the 
1 last  year. 

As  a specimen,  Maguire’s 
where  I reside,  contains 
a population  of  about  500,  and 
in  it  are  19  licensed  public 
houses  are  very  numerous,  and 
ie  great  cause  of  the  prevalence 
rreat  cheapness  of  a licence  is  an 
Illicit  distillation  does  prevail  ver 

uire  into  the  Slate  of  the  Poor  in  Irelund"  thi 
d bylhe  queriee  seiii  to  me.  I truiumU  to  tli 
; a district  eomirnsmg  parts  oftiiB  pariilicsi 
nlyof  Femunagb. 

24;  of  which  17  are  in  Ir- 
vinestown.  In  the  northern 
which  is  the  larger  division, 
illicit  distillation  lias,  I am  in- 
formed, prevailed  latterly;  in 
the  .southern  ,not, 
inducement  to 
y considerably. 

il  Clecmih,  tUc  pepulation  of  wlii^  is  over 

1 shebeen  houses  ; in  country  places  shebeen  i 

1®  number  of  places  for  selling  spirits  I confidently  trace  tl 
I eness.  poverty,  and  every  species  of  demoralization.  The  f 
^ uny  (o  enter  into  that  very  injurious  trade  of  whiskey-selling. 

1 tlio  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty"  to  inn 

lean  rm™  U''''.‘'''foru'aiioQ  rea|ieclin|!  a parish  or  patisbes  whieh  is  roquire. 

' 10.000  srwi  f bnoivleiigeorUie  disirict  overwliicfi  niy  nasloral  miuistralions  exleiid  : 

1 • ‘‘<‘01  Au[jlilu£cliet  anil,  Aughavea  over  19/100,  by  n late  census,  all  in  the  com 
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raine  (half). 

Enniskillen  , Pop.  13,775. 

Magheracross  . Pop.  5,313. 

Aughadwey  . . Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadwey  and  Grange  of 
Agivey  . Pop.  8,572. 

Rev.  James  M'Donagh,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Irwin. 

Rev.  Robert  Alexander. 

Rev.  John  Brown,  pres,  ji, 

Farmers. 

Tolerably  good  substantial 
farmers. 

Persons  holding  small  farms. 

Farmers  and  linen-drapers, 

With  an  acre,  plantation 
measure,  £o,  and  in  propor- 
tion for  a more  extensive  tract ; 
without  land  £l  10s. 

With  a roodofland£2  10s., 
without,  £l  10s. 

From  £2  to  £2  lOi.  per  an- 
num, with  a small  quantity  of 
bog. 

Good  cabins,  with  large  gar- 
dens, let  at  from  £2  5r.  to  £3; 
without  land  inferior  cabins 
vary  from  £l  5^.  to  £2  per 
annum. 

Their  wretchedness  may  be 

more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. Bedsteads  generally 
Mother  Earth ; bedding  miser- 
able. 

Built  of  mud;  wretcliedly 
furnished;  and  often  without 
bedsteads. 

Very  small  thatched  houses, 
without  furniture. 

These  buildings  vary  much; 
some  well  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  a few  of  sods ; the  latter 
are  fast  disappearing.  They 
generally  have  bedsteads,  and 
moderate  furniture:  I cantmt 
say  that  the  bedding  is  gene- 
rally comfortable;  it  is  im- 
proving, however. 

Some  labourers  every  day, 
others  three  in  the  week,  or  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings. 
No  duty. 

The  cabins  are  usually  held 
from  year  to  yeai',  and  the  rent 
is  paid  in  labour  for  the  most 
part.  It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour. 

Some  pay  by  labour. 

Cottiers  generally  hold  their 

cabins  and  gardens,  and  fuel,  n 
condition  of  paying  a stijiulaled 

(lily’s  labour  for  them  every  week.  lu  some  cases  ijood  labourtn 
obtain  cabins,  &c.,  eiihet /rce  of  rent,  ot  at  reduced  rents,  uncomlilios 
of  steady  attention  to  the  i’atmer’s  business. 

In  several ; can’t  say  how 
many. 

About  20. 

Very  rarely. 

This  is  a difficult  question: 
I think  there  may  be  250  eases 
1 of  this  kind;  in  snmnierthey 
1 are  still  more  numerous  : llieii 

poor  families  come  to  labour,  and  are  received  by  the  poor, 
and,  as  they  fluctuate  much,  they  baffle  ealcnlation. 

Deteriorated.  — Increasing 
certainly. 

The  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  nearly  station- 
ary. The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Deteriorated.  Increasing. 

I think  their  condition  has 
improved ; this  I attiibiiie 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
education,  especially  scriptural 
education  ; by  religions  piiii- 

ciples  they  are  restrained  from  excesses,  formerly  too  com- 
mon, and  have  learned  to  husband  their  resources.  Having 
attended  much  to  the  statistics  of  the  parish,  I think  the 
population  hds  been  doubled  during  tlie  last  33  years, 
and  it  is  still  increasing  vapidly. 

Very  much  disturbed  until 
1830  ; since  peaceable. 

Entirely  peaceable. 

Quite  quiet. 

No  part  of  the  empire  has 
been  more  peaceable,  and  in 
no  part  are  lile  and  property 
more  secure.  In  tliis  respect 
no  part  of  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land is  superior. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None  in  the  parish. 

Persons  who  wish  to  deposit 
savings  carry  them  to  Cole- 
raine. Many  bleachers  and 
weavers  leave  part  of  theh 
wages  at  interest  vviih  their 
employers ; and  persons  of 
iiow  how  to  make  the  most  of 
airing  in  business,  &c. 

one  grade  higher  k 
their  money  by  eng 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

No. 

About  20.  Can’t  say. 

There  are  six.  I think  illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail  at 
present. 

About  30.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  illicit  distillation. 

18  licensed  houses.  IW 
distillation  is  almost  un- 
known. There  are  scarcely 
anv  unlicensed  houses  for  th* 
retail  of  spirits. 
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Aiig-hadwey  . • Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadwey  . . Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadwey  , . Pop.  7,634. 

Desertoghill  . . Pop.  4,701. 

Edward  Oseland,  Esq. 

John  Knox,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Thomas  Bennelt,  Esq.  j.  p. 

; Rev.  William  Smith. 

"small  laraiers. 

Generally  decent  farmers. 

Small  farm-holders.  i 

Generally  fanners  holding 
from  10  to  20  acres  of  laud. 

A cottasre  and  small  garden 
£2  to  £2  10s. ; with  one 
acre  of  land  £b  to  £6. 

A cabin  with  a garden,  and 
bog  to  cut  turf,  generally  -sets 
at  £2  10.5.  to  £2  15j.  a-year ; 
if  the  garden  is  large  perhaps 
£3. 

The  yearly  rent  of  a small 
cabin,  kept  in  repair,  is  £2, 
with  half  a rood  of  bog. 

With  an  acre  of  gvoimd, 
and  grazing  for  a cow,  £o; 
without  land  £2  lOj. 

Generally  stone  or  brick ; 
badly  furnished,  but  gene- 
rally bedsteads  and  bedding. 

They  are  allstone  buiidingsin 
this  parish,  and  kept  in  repair 
by  the  farmer.  The  beds,  I 
presume,  are  not  very  comfort- 
able. 

Contain  two  apartments, 
very  small  and  unfurnished ; 
if  a patch  of  land  is  added, 
the  rent  charged  for  it  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rent 
in  general. 

Cabins  have  generally  but 
one  apartment,  not  furnished. 

Paid  in  labour,  and  part  in 
money. 

The  cottier  holds  his  cabin 
and  garden  at  so  much  per 
annum;  and,  if  his  landlord 
require  his  labour  in  spring 
or  harvest,  he  pays  the  usual 
wages. 

Some  pay,  or  give  one  day’s 
labour  work,  each  week,  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

No  other  condition  than  pay- 
ing their  rent.  Duly-daysare 
conditional. 

About  five. 

Every  poor  family  has  its 
own  cabin. 

Few  instances. 

Few  instances,  no  town.s  be- 
ing in  my  parish. 

Generally  deteriorated ; a 
greater  number  out  of  em- 
ploy in  consequence  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  linen 
trade,  and  the  low  price  of 
agricultural  produce.  The 
population  increasing. 

In  my  opinion  the  poor  do 
not  live  so  well  as  during  the 
war;  their  wages  were  much 
higher,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  earned  double  as 
much  by  spinning  as  they  do 
now;  but,  opposite  to  that, 
every  thing  they  have  to  buy 
is  much  cheaper. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  considerably  deterio- 
rated, and  likely  now  to  be- 
come much  more  so,  by  the  femi 
in  spinning  flax  yarns  by  hand 
of  the  new  system  of  spinning  i 
ill  England  and  Scotland),  s 
weavers  in  the  manufacture  of 
of  the  reduction  in  the  ]irice  of 
less  wages.  The  population  is 

Rather  improved,  owing  to 
plentiful  crops.  Population 
increased. 

lies  not  having  employment 
as  formerly,  in  consequence 
it  by  machinery  (principally 
md  the  men  employed  as 
linen  cloth,  in  consequence 
it  since  1815,  earn  nuich 
increa.sing. 

Very  quiet. 

Always  quiet  and  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

None. 

No  savings’ bank. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the  pa- 
rish; one  about  three  years 
established  in  Coleraine  (about 
seven  miles  distant),  which  is 
in  a state  of  prosperity ; but 
not  more  than  six  or  eight 
persons  (these,  linen  bleachers 
and  gentlemen’s  servants)  have 

None. 

i made  deposits  in  it. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

18.  Not  aware  of  any. 

The  number  of  licensed  pub- 
lic houses  in  this  parish  is 
very  great;  and  I think  it  the 
greatest  nuisance  we  have.  I 
don’t  think  there  are  any  pri- 
vate stills. 

27.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

'There  is  but  one.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation docs  not  prevail. 

2ZZ 
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Desertoghili  . . Pop.  4,701. 

Errigal  . . Pop.  5,401. 

Errigal  . . Pop.  5,4Cl. 

Errigai  . . Pop.  5,401, 

Rev.  James  Brown.  | Rev.  J.  B.  Renioul,  p.  m.  j 

Rev.  James  Donnelly,  p.  p- 

Rev.  Mitchell  Smyth. 

A respectable  class  of  fann- 
ers. 

Generally  of  the  farming 
class. 

Poor  farmers. 

Farmers. 

About  £2  to  £2  lOj;. 

In  general  there  is  a small 
garden  connected  with  a cabin, 
for  such,  I believe,  £3  will  be 
found  an  average ; when  a 
cow’s  grass  is  connected  with 
it  £5,  and  sometimes  £6. 

Cabins  with  an  acre  of  land 
and  cow’s  grass  £3105.,  cabins 
without  land  £l  lOr. 

Cabins  without  land  from 
£l  10s.  to  £2;  land  gene- 
rally charged  with  cabins  at 
£2  10s.  per  acre. 

Stone  andlime,  with  thatched 
roofs  ; their  furniture  very 
poor.  Some  with  bedsteads, 
others  none;  beds  principally 
filled  with  chaff. 

In  general  they  consist  of  two 
small  apartments,  a kitchen 
and  a room  ; I have  never 
been  in  any  of  them  that  there 
was  not  some  quantity  of 
kitchen  furniture,  with  a bed- 
stead or  two,  and  bedding 
suited  thereto. 

Of  a most  wretched  descrip- 
tion, without  furniture. 

Stone  and  lime,  but  more 
frequently  without  lime ; very 
badly  furnished.  In  some, 
bedsteads,  but  frequently 
without  anything  but  some 
straw  upon  the  bare  ground. 

Cottiers  and  labourers  gene- 
rally pay  their  rent  by  labour- 
work. 

Such  cabins,  held  usually 
under  farmers,  are  paid  for  in 
labour ; the  persons  occupy- 
ing them  working  for  tlie  pro- 
prietor either  the  whole  or 
part  of  his  time  as  a regular  se 

No  conditions  exclusive  of 
rent,  and  some  give  labour  in 
lieu  of  rent. 

rvant. 

They  generally  hold  their 
cabins  and  land  from  farmers, 
and  pay  their  rent  by  so  many 
days’  work. 

I do  not  Icnow  an  instance  of 
the  kind  in  the  county. 

About  20. 

Much  worse,  owing  to  the 
great  reduction  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  produce  or  manufac- 
ture, while  rents,  tithes,  and 
county  rates  are  the  same,  or 
rather  increasing. 

I can  only  speak  of  the 
period  of  my  residence  here 
six  years  back ; I rather  think 
in  general  money  is  scarcer 
now  than  it  was  then,  though 
I believe  the  people  have  more 
the  appearance  of  comfort ; 
the  poorer  class  are  belter  th 
been  for  the  two  or  three  previ 
better,  and  provisions  lower  in 

Deteriorated,  from  want  of 
trade  and  employment,  the 
lauds  being  then  too  high  set 
and  no  reduction  since,  and 
particularly  on  account  of  the 
failure  in  the  linen  trade.  Po- 
pulation increasing, 
is  last  year  than  they  have 
ous,  the  linen  trade  being 
price. 

Not  improved.  The  popu- 
lation is  rather  increasing. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Generally  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Nothing  of  the  kind. 

None  nearer  than  Coleraine, 
eight  miles  from  here. 

None. 

No. 

No  such  thing. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

About  three  licensed  houses. 
No  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  20  or  22  licensed 
houses  in  Garvagh  alone,;  I 
do  not  know  however  more 
than  two  besides,  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish.  I believe 
there  is  some  illicit  distillation 
at  present,  but  there  is  not  mt 
parish  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  about  30  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are 
retailed.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail  to  any  great 
extent. 

ich  of  it  carried  on  in  this 

About  30  public  houses,  and 

several  uot  licensed.  Not  to 

a great  extent. 
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Mecasquin  . . Pop.  0,639. 

Mecasquin  . . Pop.  6,639. 

Baldvashane  . . Pop.  2,851. 

Ballywellan  . . Pop.  2,219. 

Rev.  C.  Huston,  p.  m. 

Rev.  William  Wilson. 

Rev.  John  Alexaiider. 

Rev.  James  Huey,  p,  m. 

Where  persons  live  conti-  They  are  farmers,  who  either 

iruous  to  bogs  the  lowest  class  let  them  for  money  or  work, 
of  small  farmers  build  huts  for 
the  very  poor;  but  in  other 

cases  respectable  farmers  build 

cabins  for  the  accommodation 

of  their  labourers,  sometimes  attaching  a small  portion  of  land. 

Generally  farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

With  an  acre  of  land  and 
pasture  for  a cow,  from  £5  to 
£6;  without  land,  a cabin 
with  one  apartment,  £l  5^. ; 
with  two,  £1  10s.  to  £2. 

Some  £l,  to  £l  10s.  and 
£2  without  land;  and  from 
£4  to  £7  with  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity. 

To  each  cabin  there  is  usually 
a small  garden ; and  all  are 
let  from  £l  10s.  to  £2  IOj., 
according  to  the  size  and 
quality. 

£2  without  laud ; a house 
and  garden,  from  to  £i. 

Generally  of  stone  and  lime, 
thatched  with  straw;  stones 
are  so  plentiful  that  there  are 
few  mud  cabins  or  sod  huts  ; 
the  cottagers  provide  the  furni- 
ture, which  varies  according  to 
their  taste  and  means.  In  this 
parish  they  contrive  to  have 
tolerably  comfortable  beds. 

They  are  of  various  kinds, 
some  comfortable,  some  far 
otherwise ; some  neatly  fur- 
nished, others  not,  according 
to  thetaste, habits,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  inmates ; for,  in 
truth,  they  may  be  reckoned 
lodgers  that  dwell  in  such  ca- 
bins, having  no  certain  tenure. 

They  are  generally  stone  and 
lime,  and  thatched  with  straw  ; 
the  greater  number  contain 
two  apartments  ; as  to  furni- 
ture they  have  ail  they  re- 
quire. Generally  bedsteads, 
chaff  beds,  blankets  and  quilt ; 
much  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants. 

Built  willi  stone  and  lime. 
All  have  bedsteads. 

Sometimes  labourers  hold 
their  cabins  for  so  much 
weekly  labour,  but  I am  not 
not  aware  of  any  duty-work 
having  been  charged  to  a 
labourer. 

Upon  the  condition  of  labour- 
ing either  the  whole  year,  or  a 
part  of  it ; there  is  no  duty- 
labour  in  addition  to  vent,  but 
of  work  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  rent  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

I have  not  heard  of  duty- 
labour. 

I know  only  five  instances. 

Very  few  either  live  or  would 
livein  this  manner ; and  if  any 
try  it  for  a time  a separation 
soon  takes  place  for  want  of 
agreement. 

I know  of  no  two  strange 
families  residing  in  the  same 
cabin. 

I do  not  know  of  any ; at 
least,  very  few. 

I can  only  speak  of  the  state  I think  they  are  nearly  sta-  Much  worse  chiefly  owmg  to 

of  the  parish  since  1823,  at  tionary  ; if  they  have  less  for  Uie  decline  oUhe  linen  trade, 

which  time  I was  ordained  their  work  they  have  less  to  The  population  is  daily  ui- 

pastor  of  the  congregation  expend  for  their  victuals  ; the  creasing, 

whichihold;  sincethat  period  farmers  are  the  chief  sufferers 
the  condition  of  the  in  these  times  of  cheapness, 

poor  has  deteriorated,  because  especially  such  as  farmed  land rTv,..  ic  orpatlv  inrrPaseT 

many  have  been  thrown  out  duringNapoleon’sdynasty.  The  populationib„reatly  increased. 

»‘noc,up"d‘!n  .ons„.,.,ce  c,f  th.  d.clii^.e  lin..  tr.d.,  Th.  pop.M.on  has  c.n..J.,.b)y  mca.se^^ 

I have  known  the  pati.h  by  On,  parish  ha.  always  been  At  all  l.mes  perfeetl,  peace-  It  has  been  peaceable, 

character  for  25  years,  by  per-  most  pe.ce.b  e,  and  is  one  of  able, 

sonal  inspection  for  npwards  the  sal«»t  “™  - 

oflO,  and  the  inhabitants  have  lets  at  any  hont  that  I know 
been  exemplarily  peaceable;  in  the  province. 

narfv  snirit  in  its  riirlpr  exhibitions  is  liulaiOWll.  

As  yet  we  have  no  such  use- 
ful institution ; it  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  influential 
parishioners  will  have  one 
established. 

There  are  none  of  these,  our 
parish  being  so  near  to  Cole- 
raine, where  such  institutions 
are,  and  with  which  a number  , 
ill  the  parish  are  connected. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

No  such  shops  are  in  the 
parish. 

None. 

Unhappily  they  are  too  nu- 
merous; there  atejeuen.  No 
illicit  distillation,  sofaraslcan 
ascertain. 

About  four  or  five  in  our 
parish,  and  very  little  of  illicit 
distillation — and  when  it  takes 
place  it  is  ou  a very  small 

Only  one  licensed  house. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 

I believe  about  10.  It  does 
not  prevail  in  this  parish. 
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Coleraine  (including  part  of 
Town)  . . Pop.  5,668. 

Killowen  (including  part  of 
Town)  . . Pop.  2,906. 

Balteagh  . . Pop.  3,315. 

Druraachose  (including  Neiviowa- 
limavady  Town.) 

Pop.  5,280. 

Hufjh  Lyle,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Sillito. 

Rev.  Samuel  Templeton. 

Rev.  David  Cather. 

In  general  of  the  agricul- 
tural class;  but  in  this  parish,  in 
which  is  iiidtided  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  of  Coleraine,  there  ate 
many  cabins  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  occupied  by  labourers,  whose 
immediate  landlords  are  the  lessees, 
or  sub-lussees,  of  the  Irish  Society. 

In  general  of  the  agricul-  Most  commonly  farmers, 

tiiral  class;  but  in  this  pa- 
rish, part  of  which  is  included 
ill  the  town  ofColeraine,  there 
are  many  cabins  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town  occupied  by  la- 
bourers, whose  landlords  are  mentioned.  No.  33,  Appendix  F. 

Farmers. 

From  £2  to  £3  without 
land. 

The  usual  rent  is  from  £2  to 
£3  without  land. 

Without  any  land  from 
£l  105.  to  £2  per  year,  land 
being  seldom  given,  but  often 
the  grazing  ofa  cow;  and  the 
rent  £5,  sometimes  a little 
more. 

With  a garden  from  £2  to 
£2  105.;  without  a gaixlen 
from  £l  to  £l  105. 

They  are  of  a middling  de- 
scription, better  in  the  town 
than  in  the  country  parts  of 
the  parish  j poorly  furnished. 
They  have  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding, comfortable  or  other- 
wise according  to  the  industry 
and  cleanliness  of  the  family. 

They  are  of  a middling  de- 
scription, better  in  the  town  , 
than  ill  the  country  parts  of  , 
tile  parish  ; poorly  furnished. 
They  have  bedsteads  and  bed-  ' 
ding,  which  are  comfortable  or 
otherwise  according  to  the  in- 
dustry and  cleanliness  of  the 
family. 

They  are  mostly  stone  and 
lime,  of  two  apartments  ; but 
the  inmates  are  usually  satis- 
fied with  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodations within.  In 
many  cases  these  are  of  a 
very  sorry  description. 

Generally  built  with  mud, 
without  any  furniture  except 
a few  stools  and  a chest.  Few 
1 have  bedsteads,  and  still  fewer 
any  comfortable  bedding, 

* No  duty-labour. 

No  duty-labour. 

Rent  is  the  only  condition  of 
holding.  I have  not  known 
of  duty-work  being  given. 

It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition  to 
rent ; when  work  is  done,  it 
is  either  in  lieu  of  rent  or  on 
hire. 

In  very  few,  if  any,  instances. 

A few  instances  only. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  not  improved. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  not  improved. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

1 have  been  resident  in  Bal- 

teauh  only  for  n few  years,  luit  in  llmt  time 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  material 
cluinge,  either  for  Tjcttcr  or  woise.  lias 
lakeii  place.  The  impulaOen  is  decidedly 

The  general  condition  of  the 

small  farmers  is  undoubtedly  deterioialsd 
since  the  year  1813;  the  condition  oflliv 
poorer  class  of  farmers,  which  comprises 
the  greatest  portion  of  lurmcrs  iii  this 
parish,  lias  been  ftiglitfally  altered  tor  ilie 

inilcud  the  gruutur  Bumbci — use  little  better  fouii  tlitu  t 
the  outgoings,  including  rent,  county  tuxes,  uuii  tithes,  being 
for  the  poor  lull  on  that  class,  it  will  have  ii  rniiioiis  oifect. 


ent,  county  tuxes,  ami  tithes,  being  too  great  for  the  incomings,  the  condilion  oi 
lass,  it  will  have  ii  rniiions  olfeet.  A plan  lias  been  trieil  in  some  neighbouring  parishes  to  pi 
rals  of  the  iioor,  by  raisinga  sum  of  money,  and  placing  it  in  llie  hands  of  a oommitfec,  who  w 
ses;  tile  plan  lulled,  some  retusing  to  subscribe, wbo  wore  considered  able  to  do  so,  and  Ihetel 
trial  was  niiide  in  favour  of  a legislative  enaotmeiit  enabling  parishes  to  hold  a vestry,  andwl 
necessary,  empowering  them  to  levy  sucli  lax.  and  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  all  who  migli 
. law  should  be  passed : as  to  the  condition  of  tire  taboaring  class  It  is  but  little  changed  since  It 


arishes  to  prevent  itine>e»c  eee  ...e  >eey  luvivese  .»< 

ittec,  who  were  to  ascertain  the  number  te<i  airing  alms,  and  to  dls 
1,  and  thereby  prevenling  others;  but  a general  impression  prevail: 
estr  V.  and  where  it  appeared  to  the  majority  tli  a t a tax  for  the  supini 
11  wiio  might  he  calleci  on  to  contribute ; this  plan  would  be  sale  S 
iged  since  1815  ;•  any  change  tliat  has  Uken  pi  aco  is  for  tbo  belter,  a: 


Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable  since  I 
came  to  it. 

Always  peaceable. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
this  parish,  established  in 
1831.  The  deposits  are  ra- 
pidly increasing;  the  depo- 
sitors are  composed  chiefly  of 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  ser- 
vants. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Newtownlimavady,  of  very 
good  credit,  and  into  which 
many  persons  in  this  parish, 
both  tradesmen  and  fanners, 
put  the  principal  part  of  their 
savings. 

One  savings’  bank,  the  de- 
posits of  which  have  increased 
in  a few  years  to  about 
£B,Q00  ; the  contributors  are 
very  various,  including  some 
farmers,  artisans,  and  ser- 
vants. 

There  is  one  pawnbrokers’ 
shop  in  this  parish  ; the  deal- 
ings are  principally  carried  on 
with  the  lowest  class  of  poor. 

None. 

None,  strictly  so  called. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

About  60.  Illicit  distillation 
is  on  tiie  increase. 


22.  Illicit  distillation  is  o 
the  increase. 


Ihe  number  ot  these  vary ; 4/  Houses  iiceiiseawbeu  ucv 

at  present  I am  aware  of  five  and  spirits  by  retail,  and  a 
licensed  spirit  retailers.  Illicit  number  of  others  that  se 
distillation  is  very  seldom  at-  privately  without  licence.  ”ri- 
templed.  vale  distillation  does  iiotexist 

in  this  parish,  but  in  some  ad- 
joining; ones  to  a great  extent 
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ULSTER — County  Londonderry — Barony  Kenaun-ht. 


Drnmachose,  Aughauioo,  and 
Balteagh  . . Pop.  10,754. 

Drumachose  . . Pop.  5,280. 

Tamlaghtarde  . . Pop.  3,607. 

Tamlaghtarde  . . Pop.  3,607. 

Rev.  Gcorse  Steen,  ?.  m. 

Rev.  John  Olphurt. 

Rev.  John  Graham. 

Rev.  Paul  Bradley,  v.  p. 

Small  farmers,  holding  from 
5 to  30  acres. 

Sometimes  men  of  fortune; 
more  frequently  farmers  ; the 
worst  description  of  land- 
lords. 

The  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Cabins  without  land  about 
£2  per  annum  ; with  laud  £l 
additional  for  every  rood. 

A good  cabin,  with  a small 
garden,  generally  sets  at  £l 
10s.  per  year. 

With  land,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings ; without  land 
ten  shillings. 

Rent  of  cabins  with  land,' 
£1  10s.  ; of  cabins  without 
land,  15s.  or  £l. 

Mostly  of  mud ; a few  of 
stones  and  mud.  Their  fur- 
niture consists  generally  of 
two  or  three  stools,  a rough 
table,  and  a few  boards  rudely 
tied  or  nailed  together  for  a 
bedstead.  Chaff  and  straw 
are  their  only  bedding. 

Not  very  comfortable  in  ge- 
neral ; consist  of  a bed-room 
and  kitchen  : no  furniture  or 
bedding  ; both  bad,  though 
poor-shops  (weekly  payments  . 
by  instalments)  have  aided  in 
procuring  the  latter. 

Mostly  of  sod,  de  viride 
cespite;  some  of  the  houses 
are  of  stone  and  brick,  parti- 
cularly in  the  high  clay  lands 
on  tlie  breast  of  the  moun- 
tain. Almost  all  the  houses 
are  furnished  with  bedsteads, 
tables,  and  chairs  or  stools. 

The  cabins  are  generally' 
built  of  sods;  some  few  of 
stone  and  lime ; and  are  all, 
with  few  exceptions,  miserably 
furnished.  In  almost  all  you 
will  find  some  sort  of  bed- 
steads: the  bedding  is  gene- 
rally anything  but  comfort- 
able. 

Two  or  three  days’  labour 
each  week  is  sometimes  given 
in  lieu  of  house  and  land. 

Work  is  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment of  rent ; sometimes  en- 
tirely. Duty-labour — a hor- 
rible system— going  out  of  use 
every  day;  the  sooner  it  is 
done  away  with  the  belter. 

On  condition  that  they  siiall 
work  for  their  landlords  at 
slated  wages  whenever  re- 
quired. Their  rent  is  gene- 
rally all  paid  by  labour. 

Rent  ofcabiiis  is  usually  paid 
in  labour,  and  that  at  any 
period  of  the  year  the  land- 
lord may  please  to  call  on  the 
occupants. 

Instances  are  innumerable. 

Very  few:  there  are  some 
houses  in  Newtownlimavady 
in  which  two  families  may  re- 
side. 

Not  above  10  or  12. 

In  12  or  13. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
rather  improved  in  respect  of 
food.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Population  increasing.  Con- 
dition of  the  poor  materially 
improved  by  education ; 
schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
where  the  latter  are  instructed 
in  white  work  : but  no  benefit 
from  the  new  education  sys- 
tem, nor  likely  to  be  any  till  th 
more  with  the  wislies  of  the  ' 
would  not  be  found  unreasona! 

, If  any  change  in  the  condi- 
: tion  of  the  poorer  classes 
since  1315  has  taken  place 
here,  it  has  been  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

Rather  worse,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  the  linen  trade. 
The  population  is  fast  in 
creasing. 

le  regulations  accord  a little 
well-disposed : their  wishes 
Die,  still  less  unchristian. 

Very  peaceable. 

This  parish  is  perfectly  peace- 
able, and  has  been  always  so, 
even  in  1798. 

Peaceable, 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Newtownlimavady : in  1829 
there  were  259  depositors, 
amount  £8,012;  and  in  1833 
and  1 834  there  were  224  depo- 
sitors, amount  £7,099.  The 
poor  servant  and  small  farmer 
are  generally  the  contributors. 

One  savings’  bank  for  the  last 
two  years.  Little  variation, 
neither  increasing  nor  dimi- 
nishing. Servants,  tradesmen, 
and,  generally  speaking,  per- 
sons whose  accommodation  is 
contemplated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

There  is  no  savings’  hank  in 
this  parish:  one  in  Newtown- 
limavady  (five  miles  off)  an-  1 
swers  the  purpose.  ' 

None. 

None ; but  many  places  I 
where  goods  are  taken  for  i 
other  commodities. 

Not  any. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  here. 

None. 

In  Drumachose  I presume 
there  is  a spirit-shop  for  every 
30  families;  and  in  Aughau- 
ioo  and  Balteagh  one  for 
every  50  families.  I hear  that 
illicit  distillation  prevails  in 
the  highlands  around  us. 

There  were  last  year  upwards 
of  SO  spirit-shops  in  Newtown, 
liinavady;  I would  suppose 
there  are  nearly  50  in  my 
parish.  Little  or  no  illicit 
distillation. 

There  are  ten  public  houses 
in  the  parish.  Distillation, 
though  once  prevailing,  as 
the  smuggling  of  tobacco  did  ^ 
here,  has  been  almost  entirely 
suppressed. 

11.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 
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Templemore  (including  City  and  Ballinderry,  Parts  of  Tamlan-ht 

Tamlagiitarde  . . Pop.  3,607.  Tamlaghtfinlagan  . Pop.  7,356.  Suburbs).  and  Artrea  . . Poo  f ' 

Pop.  19,620^ I ■ 

“ Hon.  ana  Right  Her.  Bishop  of  Derry ; 

Rev.  Samml  BuUer.  Kev.  0.  M’Causland.  Rw.  Hugh  M'Coskcr,  r.  t. 

The  farmers  let  the  cabins.  Farmers.  In  general  poor  farmers.  Partly  gentlemen  and  partly 

farmers. 


If  a man  has  put  up  his  own  Rent  from  £l  to  £l  10^.  £2  per  annum  without  land, 

cabin  with  his  own  timber,  he  a-year:  no  land  with  cabins.  and  proportionably  higher 

pays  10s. ; if  the  farmer  keeps  with  land, 

it  up,  £l ; if  a garden,  he 
pays,  according  to  size  and 
coodiiess  of  house,  £l  5s.  to 

£2  2.S.  

Some  cabins  are  hardly  fit  Wretched  in  the  extreme;  They  are  generally  built  with 
for  the  lowest  order  of  human  generally  built  of  mud,  badly  stone  and  clay.  They  have  a 

beings,  worse  than  the  gipsies’  thatched,  with  bare  walls,  and  sort  of  bedstead,  and  almost 

huts  on  the  commons;  they  are  not  supplied  with  any  kind  of  always  sleep  on  straw,  with  a 

partly  sods,  partly  dry  stones,  furniture  or  comfort.  very  indifferent  description  of 

and  a little  lime  then  thrown  blankets. 

into  them  ; all  low,  and  generally  smoky  ; little  furnishing, 
and  mean.  Most  have  some  sort  of  bedstead ; but  the 
bedding  is,  with  few  exception.^,  most  ivretched. 

The  labourers  are  to  work.  Labourers  and  cottiers  hold  money,  and 

If  averts  ou  payment  of  part  in  labour. 

S'e7mostiV''«k’up'teni,a5agcimoo«yor  rent.  No  duty-work. — Siucc  Writing  thls  answcr  I find  it  is 
not  unusual  for  farmers  to  take  labour-work  in  lieu  of  the 
lord  exacts  2s.  6d.  fiom  each  cottager  for  whole  OF  part  of  rent,  lu  Calculating  which  they  allow  the  te- 
t??na“thrm^unta‘n^dis?S' ft  uants  much  less  by  the  day  than  tlie  usual  rate  of  labour-work. 


£2  per  annum  without  land, 
and  proportionably  higher 
with  land. 


About  11  cases  of  two  fa- 
milies in  a house;  but  many 
cases  of  one  inmate  or  lodger. 


This  is  very  unusual. 


£5  with  an  acre  of  land,  and 
£1  without  land  or  turf  bog. 


The  greater  part  of  them  are 
stone  and  lime,  and  a few  of 
them  are  built  with  mud. 
Without  any  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding. 


Cottiers  hold  their  cabins 
clear  of  any  taxes  but  the 
rent  only,  which  is  usually 
paid  by  day-work,  at  Is. 
without  diet,  and  6d.  with 
diet. 


The  poor  are  in  better  case  Deteriorated  in  food  and  Greatly  deteriorated.  In-  They  are  impoverished  and 
by  much,  for  means  of  educa-  clothing,  owing  principally  to  creasing  very  much.  considerably  deteriorated  since 


tion,  books,  &c.,  than  in  1815;  the  decrease  of  employment, 
buttheylosttheircowsgreatly  | Population  increasing. 
in  1816  and  1817,  and  have  not  since  been  able  in  most 
cases  to  buy  others  ; the  linen  cloth  and  yarn  being  so  low 
is  very  injurious,  and  the  population  rises  faster  than  the 
employment;  the  classes  next  the  poor  are  vastly  poorer 
than  in  1815.  Population  is  vastly  increasing,  say  from 
3,100  to  3,650  in  five  years  past. 


The  parish  has  been  very 
peaceable  since  1815,  only  two 
momentary  bursts  of  Anti- 
Orange  feeling  ; the  south 
and  centre  attract  much  of  the 
people’s  attention. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  nearer  than  Newtown- 
limavady,  eight  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  parish ; a few 
put  money  in  it,  but  they  are 
not  of  the  poor. 


Always  peaceable. 


I the  peace  in  1815,  though  tlie 
I population  has  increased. 


The  savings’  bank  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  state ; the 
contributors  are  generally  ser- 
vants and  mechanics. 


No  pawnbrokers  nominally, 
tliough  I think  that  something 
of  that  kind  is  done  in  shops. 


Three  pawnbrokers’  si 
the  very  lowest  of  the  p 
deal  with  them. 


There  are  11  licensed  house.  Supposed  about  30.  lllieit  TherearelSl  licensed  houses 
for  spirituous  liquors,  and  they  have  distillation  does  still  prevail,  m the  city,  and  it  is  believed 
sold,  in  the  several  5’ears  past,  say  principallyin  the  mountainous  unequal  number  retail  with- 


There  are  five  public  houses 
in  my  parishes,  and  I never 
heard  of  any  private  distilla- 


about£l,100_to£i,200worth yearly  districts,  but  I apprehend  to  1 out  licence.  Not  for  three  I tion  in  them  since  I became 


of  spirt.,  beside,  a little  beer,  Sc  , 

they  are  great  nuisances  in  the  J •'  ° 


I years  within  the  city. 


countiy,  powerful  corrupters  of  the  murals,  and  wasiets  of  the  property  of  poor  and  rich.  I could  not  pretend  to  say  precisely,  but  1 tbink  at  least 
whiskey  to  the  amount  of  £500  is  sold  to  the  poor ; the  richer  description  of  fanners,  &o , spend  their  money  for  liquors  oftener  in  towns  than  in 
the  parish.  lUicil  tiislil/aiion  does  not  at  present  prevail,  though  awfully  in  former  times ; there  were  once  300  to  400  stills,  it  is  said,  at  work; 
only  a few  people  now  distil,  and  in  small  quantities. 
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Ballyscullin  . . Pop.  6,453. 

Ballyscullin  . . Pop,  6,453. 

Deserllin,  and  purr,  of  Artrea. 
Pop.  — 

Rev.  G.  H.  Ashe. 

H.  B.  Hunter,  Esq.  j,  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Vincent,  p.  p. 

Gentlemen  generally. 

Generally  farmers,  who  hold  their  land  by  lease  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates ; ami  in  this  parish  many  of  those 
farmers  hold  themselves  by  a lease  of  lives,  renewable  for  ever 
at  a small  rent  of  2s.  Qd.  per  acre. 

Generally  fanners. 

Cottages,  with  gardens  and 
fuel  annexed,  from  £l  10^. 
to  £2. 

A house  and  garden,  containing  a rood,  sets  from  £2  2.'!.  to 
£2  10s.,  and  the  garden  generally  holds  about  80  bushels  of 
potatoes ; a house  without  garden  sets  for  from  £l  to  £l  5s. 

Cabins  without  land  are  from 
£l  to  £l  lOs.  with  a small 
garden  from  £2  10s.  to  £3. 

The  cabins  are  many  of 

Iham  poor  enough.  The  tenant  supplies 
his  own  lieJding,  which  is  often  not  of  tlie 
best  doseriptiou. 

The  most  wretched,  generally  speaking,  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  the  most  dilTieuU  to  be  remedied;  there  is  sucli  a demuad  for  rcsideuces  thiit 
a poor  labourerwill  pay  any  i-eat  that  is  demanded,  and  the  farmer  generally  demands 
a great  deal  more  than  the  value ; there  is  un  Act  of  ParUament.  I thiuk  tlie  7 S:  8 
Geo.  IV.,  which  gives  the  cottier  a power  of  replevin  in  oases  of  distress,  and  allows  the 
justices  in  petty  sessions  to  award  a fair  rent,  accotdiug  lo  the  value  of  the  house;  and 

The  cabins  are  very  mi- 

eeiablu,  and  badly  fiiruislicd.  Few  Imvc 
bedstvaiis,  but  Utiiw  placed  iu  some  con- 
veniciil  place,  covured  wiUi  cuaree  linen. 

lo  repair  tlie  house  and  put  it  lu  proper  oruer;  anill  Know  notmng  that  would  so  much  conduce  to  the  comlort  of  the  cottiers  us  a power  ve.ied  hi  ina^isirales  to  have  cottier 
houses  made  water-fhst  and  dry,  andio  have  the  power  of  deducting  the  expense  of  this  from  the  tent,  or  cunipclliug  tlie  farmer  lo  give  credit  tir  the  amount  of  repairs'  the 
wretched  houses  that  the  cottiers  live  in  ace  in  my  opinion  Ihe  most  fearful  part  of  the  present  system  in  Ireland;  they  have  ucilhot  doom  nor  windows  sunieioiit  to  keep  out 

rain,  nochimneys  nor  draught  for  thosmokc,  and  1 may  say  that  thereis  not  one  in  ten  Uiatirill  turn  a shower  of  rain;  the"  & 8 Geo.  IV,  cerUiiily  coiituraplatecUliecorcecUon 

of  this  system;  but  the  appeal  which  it  gives  to  tlie  quarter  sessions  defeats  tlie  emi,  because  the  poor  man  who  seeks  to  be  relieved  can  ueilhur  fee  .an  allonieyiicir  rauliilain 
himself  at  the  quarter  sessions,  anti  by  this  means  the  farmer  wliose  cottier  he  is  always  defeats  him  and  worries  him : it  would  he  avery  easy  inatlet  to  frame  n Bill  reiiuiria" 
ail  cottier  houses,  and  all  houses  held  bv  tcnants.at-will,  with  less  than  two  acres  of  around,  to  be  kent  in  renair  l)v  the  landlord  * " 

Duty-work  is  not  much 
known ; the  cottiers  some- 
times pay  their  rent  by  labour. 

Cottiers  sometimes  give  one 

day’s  labour  in  the  week  for  a house  and 
small  garden  of  about  10  perehes ; but  Ibis 
is  all  tlie  rent  they  pay. 

Some  cottiers  pay  the  rent  of 
tlicir  cabins  and  gardens  by  labour- 
ingtivo,  and  some  tlitco  dnj's  in  the 
weeli,  according  to  thoir  cabin’s  ac- 
cummuilaiioti ; some  pay  their  rent 

this,  every  attempt  lo  make  the  collier  comloiluUle  must  tail;  and.  Ihe  demand  for  any  kind  of  house  is  so  great  that  poor  jieoiile 
will  go  into  tile  most  wretched  liovcl  sooner  than  remain  without  a shelter  at  all;  and  the  moment  the  Ihi'mer  or  laudloril  gels 
him  into  his  house  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  securing  the  rent  Irora  him,  and  never  thinks  of  making  any  arraugements  for  his 
comfort:  I have  seen. in  many. many  instances,  therein  Ilowing  over  the  bed  and  boibclotlies  that  the  familvhad  to  lie  upon. 

But  a few  cases  in  which 
they  occupy  the  same  room, 
but  many  in  which  they  live 
under  the  same  roof,  with 
separate  doors. 

Very  few,  but  I cauiiot  say  how  many. 

In  few  instances  do  two  fa- 
milies live  in  the  same  cabin, 
but  in  many  instances  the 
cabin  is  divided  by  breaking 
out  separate  doors. 

The  poor  are  deteriorated  in 
condition  since  1815  in  all 
respects.  The  population  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

I think  the  poor  are  stationary  as  to  comforts ; some  blan- 
kets and  cloaks  have  been  given,  and  so  far  their  condition 
has  been  improved.  The  population  in  1321  was  5,316 ; 
in  1831,  6,450,  showing  an  increase  of  1,184  in  10  years. 

The  general  condition  is 
much  deteriorated  since  1815 
in  tein|5ordl  matters,  though 
1 consider  there  is  some  moral 
improvement.  The  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  ncreasing. 

Peaceable. 

Quiet. 

Often  disturbed  by  party 
feuds  and  quarrels  between 
Orangemen  and  Ilibboiimen, 
and  sometimes  with  the  loss 

of  the  latter’s  life,  partly  occasioned  by  the  neglect  and  indifference  of 
the  magistracy,  who  are  generally  of  the  former  class  of  persons. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  20  public  houses, 
and  some  iu  which  spirits  are 
sold  witliout.licence,  say  about 
foiir.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails to  a considerable  degree. 

12  public  houses.  There  is  scarcely  any  distillation  (illicit), 
indeed  I may  sav  none,  in  this  parish,  and  but  little  in  the 
neighbourhood, 

In  the  parish  of  Desertlin, 
and  the  part  of  Artrea  which 
belongs  to  me,  there  are  17 
licensed  public  liouses  wherein 
spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail. 
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Desertliii  . . Pop.  3,313. 

Desertmartin  and  Kilcronalian. 
Pop.  9,120. 

Kilcronahan  . . Pop.  4,186. 

Killiough  . . Pop.  3,046. 

Rev.  John  Brail  Heioeit 

Rev.  Edward  Donnelly,  p.p. 

Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox. 

Rev.  N.  Inch. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription. 

Of  the  class  of  farmers. 

Farmers. 

With  land,  a rood  or  half  a 
rood,  £2  10s.  per  annum; 
without  land,  £2. 

About  £2’  without  land ; I 
know  of  none  accommodated 
with  land. 

With  garden,  an  acre  of 
arable,  and  pasturage  for  a 
cow,  £4  to  £o;  without  these 
advantages,  from  £l  10s.  to 
£2. 

Infinitely  varying  according 
to  local  circumstances ; for  a 
cabin  of  two  bays,  With  garden, 
a cow’s  grass,  and  one  acre, 
my  next  neighbour  gets  £5; 
a cabin,  without  land,  usually 
£1  lOi. 

Mud  cabins,  badly  furnished, 
and  badly  supplied  vrith  bed- 
ding. 

Mud  cabins  in  general,  some 
of  stone,  without  lime ; furni- 
ture none.  No  bedsteads  for 
the  most  part,  and  bedding 
altogether  miserable. 

Cabins  of  mud,  or  of  stones, 
with  very  imperfect  mortar, 
and  ill  put  together,  thatched ; 
miserably  furnished,  no  table, 
perhaps  onechair.  Frequently 
large  stones,  or  logs  of  wood, 
as  substitutes  for  bedsteads ; 
bedding  very  bad  and  scanty. 

Mostly  of  stone  and  lime. 
Bedsteads  and  bedding  very 
various;  my  informant  knows 
not  a cabin  without  a bed- 
stead. 

They  give  three  days’  labour 
in  the  week  in  lieu  of  rent,  on 
which  days  they  receive  their 
diet  from  their  landlord,  who 
is  generally  the  farmer. 

Sometimes  the  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other;  and 
sometimes  both  take  place. 

mc«l^paysU«ient^ 
full  employment,  and,  therefore,  being 
oil  any  terras  of  labour;  this  classier 
varied  diseases,  and  of  some  crimes,  ye' 

The  rent,  as  stated  in  No.  14, 
it  ^o^dischlr^l  ’asrfor  'iD^liraee''’tlra 

holder  of  a cotluge,  value  ^1  10s„  com- 
rk  iu  the  week  throughout  tlie  year,  and  at 
acaleulatod  at  the  lowest  scale;  the  distrp! 

uuprovidedwithmonev,  gladly  accepts  of  t 

br  the  most  part  exposed  to  iiicoiieeivable  p 
b these  latter  eonsenuciices  are  surorismgly  i 

Some  give  labour,  say  three 
days  in  the  week,  in  lieu  of 
rent ; some  two  days. 

) in  proportion.  It  will  be  observed, 
iscd  holder  of  the  cottage  not  [imling 
IO  proposiUon  to  pay  lits  reiit  nlmosi 
ivatioiis,  Uie  fruitful  parents  of  many 
1 frequent. 

In  several,  I do  not  know 
the  exact  number. 

Few  instances  of  this  sort. 

About  40  houses  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced. 

Unknown. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  linen  trade  it  has  con- 
siderably deteriorated ; the 
linen  trade  has  latterly  im- 
proved. The  population  is 
increasing. 

Deteriorated.  Population  in- 
creasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 

classes  is,  I fear,j'af/ierdeteriorated 
on  the  whole  since  1815;  milk  is 
less  frequent  in  their  houses  now 
than  nt  that  period,  and  though 
clothing  is  considerably,  and  food 
somewhat  cheaper  now,  I greatly  . 

Greatly  deteriorated  by  llie 
fall  in  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  still  more  by 
the  low  state  of  the  linen  and 
yam  markets.  Population  in- 
creasiii'i'. 

f pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  and  such 
tion  of  the  parish  may,  perhape, 
e births;  the  greater  proportion 
i general  decrease  of  marriages. 

he  still  on  the  increase^but  of  late  years  the  number  of  emigrants,  orfrfeii  to  the  cfeoi/i*.  has  nearly  equalled  th 
oi  emtants  be^g  Sen!  toeir  depJr.urepro  operates  in  a double  ratio ; this  fact  ts  very  perceptible  m c 

Thank  God,  never  disturbed. 

Peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Peaceable,  I think,  though 
some  disturbances  near. 

None ; there  is  one  in  Cooks- 
town,  three  miles  distant.  It 
is  prosperous. 

None. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society,  but  a very  useful 
clothing  and  bedding  institu- 
tion exists  iu  the  parish  of 
Maghera,  at  which  the  poor 
receive  all  those  articles  upon 
repayment  weekly  of  one  penn; 
this  the  parishioners  of  Kileron 

None. 

yin  the  shilling,  and  to 
ahan  have  recourse. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in 
this  parish. 

None, 

Four.  There  is  sometimes 
a little  illicit  distillation  about 
Christmas. 

Five  public  houses  in  the 
parish  of  Desertmartin,  and 
seven  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cronahan. 

Seven.  Illicitdistillation  pre- 
vails considerably. 

Only  two  ; one  more  since. 
No  illicit  distillation  discover- 
ed lately. 
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Kilrea  . . Pop.  4,262. 

Putts  of  Kilrea,  Mai-hera,  Killilough. 
Deserfogliilt,  Agliawey,  aud 
Tamlaglit  O’Crilty  . , Vop. . | 

Maghera  . . Pop.  14.061. 

Maghera  . . Pop.  14,061. 

Rev.  John  Waddy. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mulligan, 

Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox. 

Eitlier  wealthy  farmers,  or 
tliose  who,  from  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, are  obliged  to  let 
part  of  their  land. 

Tlie  small  farmers,  who  hold 
from  the  head  landlord,  and 
underlet  to  cottiers. 

Of  the  middle  class  gene- 
rally. 

Of  the  class  of  farmers. 

With  a rood  of  land,  about 
£2 ; without  land,  from 
£1  10s.  to  £l  15s.  a-year. 

A cabin,  with  a rood  of  land, 
will  let  for  about  £2  per  an- 
num; without  laud,  at  from 
£l  lOr.  to  £l  15s. 

With  land,  sayone acre,  with 
turf,  from  £3  to  £5  per  an- 

With  garden,  an  acre  of 
arable,  aud  pasture  for  a cow, 
£4  to  £5  ; witiiout  these  ad- 
vantages, from  £l  10s.  to  £2. 

A single  thatched  apartment, 
built  with  stone  and  lime, 
from  14  to  20  feet  long ; in 
general badiyfiirnished.  Some 
iiave  bedsteads  ; bedding  not 
at  all  comfortable. 

The  cabins  are  built  of  stone 
(basaltic)  or  sods,  and  thatch- 
ed. Frequently  without  bed- 
steads, and  universally  wretch- 
edly furnished. 

Low  cabins,  generally  a 
kitchen  and  room  ; but  no  bed 
or  bedding  furnished. 

Cabins  of  mud  or  of  stones, 
with  very  imperfect  mortar, 
aud  ill  pnttogotlior,  thatclieii; 
miserably  furnished  ; no  table, 
perhaps  one  chair.  Frequently 
large  stones  or  logs  of  wood 
as  substitutes  for  bedsteads  ; 
bedding  bad  and  very  scanty. 

On  condition  of  two  days’ 
labour  in  the  week,  with  diet. 

week,  accorr 

The  usual  condition  of  a cot- 
tier’s labour  is  the  occupation 
ofa  cabin  and  certain  quantity 
of  laud,  for  which  he  gives  two 
or  more  days’  labour  in  the 
ling  to  the  value  of  the  house. 

14.  is  f[o<iuontly  puid  in  work,  or  o norliu 
liolder  ofacottojro.valuoi'l  lOs..  ooniinoii 
weak  tliroiighoutlhe  yeat.iiud  so  in  propor 

not  rinding  rni?omploymeot,/iuii  thorefoiclj 
of  Uie  proi«aitiou  to  py  Ids  ront  nlinost  o 
roost  part,  exposed  to  iticoncowul)!i!  priv-atu 
CKSes.and  of  some  ctiroes  ; yot  these  latter 

The  rent,  as  stated  in  No. 
l!y”p.%y8*!iis1uiiri)y  lUo 

,t  j'tiro  .UstroSlltiiacr  of’u?o'’coltl^’ 

unprovUlcil  with  money.  ;:lncUy  nrcopls 

mLtL  friiiirul  patoiiU  ol'ironiy  VAiica  dis- 

In  some  instances,  a widow 
with  one  or  two  children  gets 
lodgiiiff  in  a house  with  a 
small  family. 

In  many  instances  families 
lodge  with  others  in  the  same 
cabin;  number  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

About  60  houses  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  with  the  exception  of 
weavers,  has  improved,  pro- 
visions and  clothing  being 
considerably  reduced  since  the 
year  1815. 

'The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  appears  to  be 
improved  since  1815,  pro- 
bablyfvom  the  late  good  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oats ; the  very 
small  farmer,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  injured  by 
proportionately  low  prices. 

Most  certainly  increasing. 

on  the  whole  since  1815  ; miJkis  le 
attliat  period ; and,  though  clolliiii; 
cheaper  now,  I greatly  doubt  that  ■ 
decline  of  the  linen  trade,  and  the  di 
and  such  articles  as  industry  might 
so  well  paid  for  now  as  then.  Tlie  j 
be  stillontheincrease;  butoflale; 
to  Hie  dealhs,  has  very  nearly  eijui 
of  emigrants  being  men,  their  depa 
ratio  i this  fact  is  very  perceptible  i 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 

' iii  considerably,  aiid  food  somewhat, 
these  advantages  compensate  for  tho 
minishcd  value  of  pigs,  poullry,  ejrgs, 
furnish : occasional  day-labour  is  not 
lopulation  of  the  parish  may  perhaps 
years  the  number  of  emigrants,  added 
ailed  the  births:  the  greater  portion 
.rture,  pro  tanlo,  operates  in  a ilouhlo 
n the  general  decinaso  of  marriages. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

I know  of  no  savings’  bank 
in  the  parish. 

No  savings’  bank  or  benefit 
society,  but  a very  useful 
clothing  am!  bedding  institu- 
tion, at  which  the  poor  receive 
ali  their  articles  upon  repay- 
ment weekly  of  Itl.  in  Is. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  one  in  Maghera,  and 
I suppose  some  of  the  mid- 
dling, as  well  as  the  lower 
class,  are  supplied  from  it. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  this 
parish. 

25;  of  which  23  are  in  the 
town  of  Kilrea.  No  private 
distillation. 

Probably  the  spirit  houses 
on  the  estate  do  not  exceed 
35,  of  which  the  town  of  Kil- 
rea contains  23.  Illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail ; I 
haveheard  of onlyone instance 
1 in  two  years. 

37,  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails considerably. 
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Magherafelt  . .Pop.  7,218. 

Magherafelt  . . Pop.  7,218.  | 

Magherafelt  . . Pop.  7,218. 

Magherafelt  . . Pop.  7,218. 

Rev.  TItoiiias  A.  Vesey.  \ 

Andrew  Spoi-nvood,  Esq.  J.  r. 

Capt.  G.  W.  Blathwayt,  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Qninn,  p.p. 

Generally  people  holding 
small  farms. 

Generally  farmers. 

Generally  people  holding 
small  farms. 

Generally  men  holding  land 
from  6 to  20  acres. 

Cabins  without  land  are  let 
at  from  £l  to  £l  IO5.  yearly, 
and  when  land  is  attached  a 
very  high  rent  is  charged 
for  it. 

Cabins  without  land  from 
£1  to  £2  yearly ; when  they 
have  land  they  pay  a high 
rent  for  it. 

Cabins  without  laud  from 
£1  to  £1  lOi.  yearly,  and 
when  land  is  attached  a high 
rent  is  paid  for  it. 

Cabins  with  three  acres,  £6; 
with  a garden,  £3  ; without, 
£1  10.?.  to  £2 : these  often 
vary  according  to  accoramutla- 
tions. 

Some  are  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  some  of  mud  ; very  badly 
furnished.  In  general  no 
bedsteads,  and  very  bad  bed- 
ding. 

Some  stone,  and  others  mud ; 
scarcely  any  furniture.  In 
general  no  bedsteads,  and  bad 
bedding;  in  the  whole,  po- 
verty and  wretchedness. 

Some  stone  and  lime,  and 
some  of  mud;  very  badly 
furni-shed.  In  general  no 
bedsteads,  and  very  bad  bed- 
ding— misery  and  filth. 

Miserable  hovels;  wretch- 
edly furnished.  Often  want- 
ing bedsteads;  bedding  of 
the  most  disgustful  appear- 
ance. 

In  many  cases  labourers 
hold  cabins  by  giving  one  or 
two  days’  work  in  the  week ; 
and  others  pay  part  in  money, 
and  part  in  work. 

In  some  cases  labourers  hold 
cabins  by  giving  one  or  two 
days’  work  in  the  week,  and 
others  give  part  in  money,  and 
part  in  work. 

In  many  cases  labourers  hold 
cabins  by  giving  one  or  two 
days’  work  in  the  week ; and 
others  pay  part  in  money,  and 
part  in  work. 

Rent  for  cabins  is  oUeu  paid 
by  manual  labour ; com- 
monly (as  agreed  for)  so 
many  days  in  each  week  given 
to  the  landlord. 

This  is  very  seldom  the  case. 

In  none  that  I know  of. 

This  is  seldom  the  case. 

1 

About  70. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  stationary.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  a little  im- 
proved, as  provisions  are 
cheap,  and  manufacture  of 
linen  cloth  doing  well.  The 
population  is  on  the  increase. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  stationary. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

Greatly  improved  in  educa- 
tion, from  Sunday  schools, 
and  other  schools;  in  other 
respects  completely  deterio- 
rating, through  racUvents, 
tithes,  imposts,  and  rising 
families.  Population  rapidly 
increasing. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Too  often,  during  that  pe- 
riod, bloodshed  and  murders 
have  occurred,  owing  to  party 
feeling,  ill-will  and  hatred  be- 
tween Orann-emen  and  Rib- 

j bonmen,  and  indifference  in  the  magistracy. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Two  in  Magherafelt;  their 
dealings  are  chiefly  with  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people. 

There  are  40  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
very  trifling  extent. 

About  40  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  very 
little. 

There  are  40  public  houses, 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
very  trifling  extent. 

32.  Illicit  distillation  sel- 
dom prevailed  these  many 
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Tiimlaght  O’Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Tamlaght  O'Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Termancney  . . Pop.  2,551. 

H.  Ellis,  Dep.-Lieut. 

Rev.  William  Napper. 

Rev.  Adam  Boyle. 

Rev.  Charles  Foster. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  very  oppressive. 

Generally  such  as  are  them- 
selves farming  tenants. 

All  who  hold  farms  from  4 
or  6 to  30  acres. 

Witli  fi'wexcejitions,  persons 
who  hold  small  farms. 

A cabin,  with  a small  gar- 
den, will  give  from  about  £2. 

From  £l  to  £l  lOi.  with- 
out land,  but  sometimes  a lit- 
tle turf;  from  £2  to  £3wilh 
1 10  perches  square  plantation. 

Cabin  with  land,  say  two 
acres,  costs  £6,  or  more;  a 
garden  £2,  £2  2j.,  and  some 
£2  10s. 

I believe  it  varies ; but,  with 
garden  and  turbary,  about 
£2. 

and  halt  an  acre  to  manure  for  potatoes ; with  an 
acre,  and  grazing  for  a cow,  £l5,  and  as  much 
turf  as  wanted  in  last  two  cases. 

Of  the  very  poorest  descrip- 
tion, mid  very  miserably  fur- 
nished. 

Generally  built  of  stone,  and 
thatched;  but  little  furniture; 
yet  with  tolerable  bedsteads 
and  bedding,  except  in  a few 
extreme  cases. 

Some  cabins  21,  some  28, 
some  15,  feet  in  length.  Bed- 
ding and  bedsteads  are  fur- 
nished by  the  poor  occupants. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
stone,  sometimes  of  brick  and 
mud,  and  covered  with  thatch ; 
rather  poorly  furnished.  They 
have  bedsteads,  and  beds  filled 
with  chalF,  ami  tolerably  com- 
fortable clothing,  except  some- 
times in  the  case  of  thosewho 
have  large  families. 

They  usually  pay  their  rents 
in  labour-work,  and  some- 
times in  cash  or  rent,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  their 
bargain. 

Working  from  two  to  three 
(Jays  in  every  week  with  diet  from 
employer,  and  when  tlitoe  days  are 
given  the  house  is  a little  better, 
and  as  much  land  as  the  labourer 
can  make  manure  for. 

Cottiers  usually  pay  their 
rent  in  work ; no  duty-work  extra 
known  to  me ; their  condition  is 
bad  enough  without  putting  a louil 
above  a burthen ; some  agents  have 
their  duty-work  from  tenants,  vvho 
are  now  gone. 

They  are  sometimes  bound  to 
give  two  days’  work  per  week 
in  payment  of  rent,  when  they 
get  their  diet,  andareemployed 
on  the  other  days  wlieii  their 
landlord  has  work  for  them. 

There  is  seldom  more  than 
tlie  one  family  in  the  same 
cabin. 

This  is  by  no  means  com- 
tnon ; I have  observed,  or 
heard  of,  very  few  such  cases, 

That  I could  not  tell,  unless 
I were  to  travel  through  it. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  in- 
stance of  the  kind. 

houses  become  subdivided  so  as  to  have  two  or  more 
little  habitations,  separately,  under  the  same  roof. 

Farmers  have  suffered,  but 
1 can't  see  that  tUe  pooicr  sort  of  people 
have  uDder^ono  any  very  material  change. 
Population  is  incieusing,  in  my  opinion. 

As  to  earnings,  in  some 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
deteriorated ; wages  or  earn- 
ings are  less  ; linens  low,  on 
the  profits  of  which  many  in 
the  North  depended  ; agricul- 
ture is  improved.  Population 
is  increasing;  since  1815  the 
poor  have  more  difficulty  to 
live  comfortably,  or  pay  their 
contracts. 

1 was  not  acquainted  with 
this  parish  before  the  year 
1827,  and  I think  that  even 
since  that  period  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  dete- 
riorated, chiefly  owing  to  the 
progressive  decline  in  tlie  ma- 
nufacture of  linen,  which  af- 
forded profitable  employment 
to  all  the  members  of  a family. 

geoa^contluct  Uieiecan  ^ .Yomirclcuoy^.^^  tlie  poimlation  increasing  ; 

P.T  the  with ‘Xch  pm*h«L?'arc 'fouii 

farms  are  to  ho  sold,  seem  to  me  to  prove  this,  and  that  tlie  siiacea  left  by  cmi- 
^alion  and  deaih  .are  more  than  Wled.  '«  pruper  to  mention,  ‘I'O 

ondcUeiip.laaveiyeMomilucomfmha'ndlniftt’teud^'o^ 

Sion  in  filling  up  the  popixlation. 

The  parish  has  been  gene- 
rally very  peaceable. 

Peaceable ; we  seem  to  want 
nothing  but  more  oftrue  Chris- 

Peaceable. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  pa- 
rish, speaking  generally,  are 
peaceable,  and  disposed  to 
obey  the  laws. 

tianity,  and  its  genuine  fruits,  to  be  very  happy  : the  district  is  comparatively  poor,  but  ilie 
Scriptures  have  free  course,  Ihoiigh  not  perfectly  : the  Christian  sabbath  is  respected  and 
tranquil ; many  I trust  keep  it  holy,  and  feel  that  godliness,  with  contentment,  is  great  gain; 
there  is  general  cheerfulness,  even  in  very  low  circumstances. 

There  are  none  in  this  pa-  1 
fish  that  I am  aware  of. 

None. 

None  in  this  parish. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  that  I am  aware 
of. 

None;  however,  there  is  a 
very  common  practice  of 
charging  interest  on  loans,  dels 
visions,  which  I fear  often  aim 

None.  1 

None. 

;ys  of  payment  of  debts,  and  advances  of  pro- 
3unts  to  oppression  and  extortion. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  so  much  as  formerly. 

I hope  not  more  than  10, — 
however,  10  too  many;  there 
are  probably  .some  secret  un- 
licensed places;  there  is  no 
town  above  a small  village. 
I believe  illicit  distillation  is 
nearly  suppres.sed. 

Public  houses  I think  too 
numerous.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  much  prevail  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Four.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  to  any  great  ex- 
tent in  this  parish. 
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Banagher  . . Pop.  C,1S6. 

Camber  Upper  . .Pop.  7,745. 

Cumber,  Upper  and  Lower. 
Pop.  12,329. 

Cumber  Lower . . Pop.  4,584. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  v.  h. 

Rev.  Francis  Brownlow. 

Rev.  James  Allison,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John,  Hayden. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

Farnier.s  ; some  so  miserably 
poor  as  to  harass  greatly  their 
cotlier.s. 

Generally  farmers. 

Of  struggling  farmers. 

The  rent  varies  from  £l  to 
£2.  , 

A cabin  with  three  roods  of 
land  and  pasture  for  one  cow 
will  be  let  from  £.5  to  £6 ; a 
cabin  without  land  from  £l 
to  £l  5i. 

Without  land,  from  £l  5^, 
to  £i  10s.  a-year;  with  a 
cow’s  grass,  half  an  acre  of 
corn  land,  and  half  a rood  of 
flax  ground,  £5  5s.  a-year. 

They  are  generally  put  up 
of  bad  materials;  and  not 
supplied  with  bedsteads  or 
comfortable  bedding. 

Built  of  stone,  cemented 
with  lime  and  mud  mixed. 
Bedsteads,  in  general,  of 
black  oak  found  in  the  bogs ; 
bedding  miserable. 

Built  with  stone  and  lime; 
badly  furnished.  Very  few 
supplied  with  comfortable 
bedding. 

Very  wretched,  badly  fur- 
nished ; but  for  the  most  part 
supplied  with  bedsteatls,  and 
straw  or  chaff  beds. 

They  have  their  house  from 
year  to  year,  and  either  give 
so  many  days’  work  for  their 
holding,  or  agree  for  a cer- 
tain sum. 

In  ffeneral  three  or  four 
days’  labour  given  in  harvest; 
sometimes  the  cottier  is 
obliged  to  work  each  alter- 
nate day  to  pay  the  rent. 

Frequently  labour  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

The  cuttier.s  pay  their  rent 
generally  in  labour.  No 
duty-work. 

There  are  some  instances  of 
two  families  living  in  one 
house,  but  how  many  of  these 
might  be  I cannot  say. 

Sometimes  two,  but  in  few 
instances. 

In  many  instances,  but  I 
cannot  say  the  precise  num- 
ber. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
improved  very  much  within 
these  few  years,  by  plentiful 
crops  and  clieap  provisions. 
The  population  of  the  parish 
is,  I should  think,  somewhat 
stationary,  on  account  of  emi- 
gration to  America. 

Improving  certainly,  but 
slowly,  in  regard  of  clothing. 
Population  greatly  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  generally  worse  since 
1315.  The  population  of  both 
parishes  greatly  increased. 

Deteriorated  I should  think 
among  poor  fai-mers,  as  also 
among  labourers  ; as  the  bet- 
ter description  of  fanners, 
from  less  remunerating  prices, 
could  afford  less  wages  and 
einployineiit. 

The  people  are  quite  peace- 
able. 

Always  jieaceable. 

Perlectly  tranquil. 

Very  peaceable. 

None. 

! 

No  savings'  bank. 

No  savings’  hank  nor  benefit 
society. 

None,  except  the  poor-shoj). 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  12  or  13  public 
houses.  There  is  some  illicit 
distillation  carried  on. 

About  12  licensed  houses, 
and  many  unlicensed.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  now  pre- 
vail to  any  extent. 

About  50.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  greatly  prevail. 
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Faughanvale  . . Pop.  6,218, 

Faughanvale  . . Pop.  6,218. 

Glendermot  . . Pop.  10,338. 

Glendermot.  . Pop.  1(J,33S. 

T.  Scott,  Esq.,  Dep.-Lieut. 

Rev.  Marshall  Moore. 

Rev.  Henry  Carson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  William  3Ionleilh,p.  M. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Very  indifferent,  because  the 
least  industrious  farmers  are 
most  inclined  to  let  cabins. 

Genevully  llie  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  farmers; 
many  of  them  more  oppve.ssed 
with  heavy  rent,  and  other 
demands,  than  the  humble 
cottager. 

£l  per  annum  for  cabins 
without  agarden,  and  £l  10s. 
per  annum  for  cabins  with  a 
garden. 

I think  about  £1  10s.  with  a 
garden,  and  £l  without. 

Cabins,  with  gardens  at- 
tached, each  £l  10s. ; without 
gardens,  from  15j.  to  £1. 

£2  or  £2  lOr.  per  annum, 
accoidiug  as  the  cabin  lies 
convenient  to  turbary,  or 
otherwise;  and,  with  ilivee 
rood.s  of  land,  and  a cow 
grazed,  £6. 

Chiefly  stone  and  lime;  a 
fewbuiltofmud;  all  thatched: 
no  furniture  of  any  kind  sup- 
plied by  landlord. 

Built  with  stones,  and  fre- 
quently only  mud  ; badly  fur- 
nished ; not  supplied  by  the 
landlord.  Some  have  bed- 
steads: bedding  uncomfort- 
able. 

Cabins  bad, amlill  furnished. 
Generally  supplied  with  bed- 
steads and  bedding  : far  from 
being  comfortable. 

Tliey  are  generally  built  of 
stone  and  clay  mortar,  and 
sometimes  the  gables  are 
topped  with  sods:  the  bed- 
ding most  wretelieil ; a little 
straw,  and  scarcely  a blanket. 
Very  seldom  a bedstead. 

Rent  only. 

Not  usual. 

Sometimes  engaged  to  assist 
in  harvest,  if  I'equired. 

1 he  generally  makes  up  an 

on  his  landlord  and  neighbi 

Oliiimes  the  cottager  jiays 
his  rent  by  day-labour,  perhaps 
three  or  four  days  iu  the  week, 
according  to  bargain;  and 
y .shortenings  by  depredations 

In  very  few  instances  two 
families  reside  in  the  same 
cabin  : in  no  instance  more. 

In  a number  of  cases:  it  is 
usual  for  cottiers,  who  liave 
small  families  of  ilieir  own,  to 
take  iu  another  small  lainily, 
who  pay  lor  house-room  ; but 
f caimot  say  bow  many. 

Their  condition  is  deterio-  I 
rated  since  the  year  1815,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  1 
the  linen  trade,  from  which 
the  poor  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land chiefly  derived  their  sup- 
port. The  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Deteriorated,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  trade. 

I consider  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  deteriorated, 
in  consequence  of  the  decline 
in  the  linen  trade;  but  in  a 
moral  and  religious  view  I 
consider  them  improved,  by 
daily  and  Stmday-school  edu- 
cation. The  population  in- 
creasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
lower  cla.ssesU  greatly  iieteiior.rtBil 
since  the  jjeacu  of  1815,  beenu-u  ut' 
the  lailiire  of  the  linen  Iracle,  wliich 
gave  eiiiplnymeiit  tu  the  poor;  anil 
lire  low  ktate  of  agriculture,  toge- 
ther with  the  high  rente  and  lukeii, 

to  allow  them  good  wages.  Thu  po- 
pulation 1 thin  It  is  not  Increasing,  on 
account,  1 suppose,  ofthe  great  emi- 
gration going  on  every  year. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

1 Peaceable. 

1 

Peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

We  hud  a savings'  bank  es- 
tablished about  six  years  since; 
but  this  parish  being  immedi- 
ately in  tlie  iieiglibourliood  of 
Derry,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  unite  it  tu  the  Derry 
hank. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of' any  in  this 
parish. 

There  are  11  licensed  public 
houses.  It  dbes  not. 

I think  12  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail. 

The  number  I cannot  stale  : 
they  are  numerous.  Illicit 
distillation  does  not  prevail. 

The  public  houses  are  very 
nuinerou-s  in  this  parish;  I 
cannot  name  the  number. 
Private  distillatiun  does  not 
jjrevail  now,  so  fur  as  1 know, 
nor  can  I form  an  opinion. 
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Glendermot  . . Pop.  10,338. 

Agherton  . . Pop. . 

Aughnamullen  . Pop.  18,032. 

Aughnamullen  . Pop.  18,032, 

John  A.  Smijlh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  David  Dunkin. 

Rev.  William  Roper. 

Rev.  Martin  M'Dowell,  p. 

The  farmers. 

Farmers. 

They  are  so  numerous  and 
various  that  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  this  query. 

Farmers,  who  hold  from  lo 
to  50  acres  of  land. 

From  £l  Is.  to  £2  2s.  a 
year  without  land;  with  land 
as  in  Query  2,  Appendix  D. 

Cabins  are  in  general  let 
without  land,  except  a very 
small  garden;  the  rent  yearly 
about  £l  10.?. 

^1  per  annum  without  land; 
from  £l  10s.  to  £Z  with  a 
garden  of  from  one  rood  to 
one  acre  of  land. 

Without  land  cabins  are  let 
at  about  £\  10s.  per  annum; 
with  land  they  are  let  at  the 
same  rate,  only  they  pay  from 
£2  per  acre  lo  £3,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

A house  about  28  feet  by  14, 
7 feet  high,  and  thatched, 
about  £2  2s.;  half  that  size 
about  £l  li.;  but  in  general 
kept  in  very  bad  repair  by  the 
landlord.  The  bed  and  bed- 
ding generally  very  indifferent. 

Thatched  cottages,  built  of 
stone  and  lime.  Comfortably 
furnished,  and  supplied  with 
beds  and  bedsteads. 

Mud  walls  generally;  some 
so  very  wretched  (not  a dry 
spot  in  the  entire  house), they 
are  beyond  description.  Six 
persons  may  perhaps  steep  in 
one  bed,  with  little  covering, 
three  at  each  end,  the  feet 
meetiiiff  in  the  centre. 

Few  liavc  be 

The  buildings  are  generally 
of  a very  low,  open,  ill-built 
kind,  some  built  of  sods, some 
of  stones,  without  mortar,  and 
of  sods ; not  above  a third  ot 
j them  are  in  any  degree  com- 
fortable ; they  are  generally  ill 
1 thatched,  damp,  and  smoky, 
dsieads;  heckling  wretched, 

The  rent,  as  above  stated,  is 
sometimes  paid  in  labour,  and 
sometimes  in  money. 

No  conditions  exclusive  of 
rent. 

Duty-labour  not  very  usual 

Some  pay  their  rent  by  at- 
tending their  landlord  for  a 
certain  time  each  week,  or 
during  the  throng  of  labour 
in  spring  and  harvest. 

I cannot  say,  but  they  are 
veiy  few. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  more 
than  in  five  or  six  instances. 

It  is  not  very  usual  for  more 
than  one  family  to  reside  in 
the  same  cabin,  that  cabin 
consisting  only  of  one  room: 
I speak  of  the  poorest  class. 

Tiiere  is  little  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  ; they 
are  better  clothed,  and,  from 
the  number  of  Sunday  and 
day  schools,  are  much  better 
educated,  and  the  younger 
people  much  improved  in 
manner  and  conduct,  and  de- 
cent appearance. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  population  is 
increasing. 

Much  deteriorated,  I should 
think,  the  linen  manufacture 
has  so  decreased.  Population 
increasing. 

ing  the  dithciilty  of 

It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  poor  and  inwer  orders 
of  society  were  iiuieh  more 
comfortable  before  the  peace 
thansinceit,  in  respect  of  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging.  Po- 
pulaliourather  on  the  increase, 
especially  among  theCaiholics, 
who  marry  wilhoiic  anticipat- 
providing  for  their  families, 

Pcriectly  peaceable. 

The  parish  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed, but  peaceable  during 
that  period. 

Very  peaceable,  resistance  to 
church-rates  excepted. 

It  lias  been  generally  very 
peaceable,  except  in  tithe 
matters, 

Those  in  this  parish  who 
put  money  into  the  savings’ 
bank,  do  so  in  thecity  of  Derry, 
which  adjoins  the  parish. 

No  savings’  bank  in  the 
parish.  There  is  a very  pros- 
perous one  established  inCole- 
raine,  which  is  not  more  dis- 
tant than  about  one  mile  and 
a half  from  the  verge  of  this 
parish. 

None  in  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  numbers  of  public 
houses  in  the  parish  ; I cannot 
say  how  many.  There  is  not 
much  private  distillation,  but 
U is  not  so  in  the  adjoining 
parishes. 

Nine  public  linuses  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors.  1 have  made  diligent 
inquiry,  and  do  not  believe 
that  illicit  distillation  is  prac- 
tised. 

The  licensed  and  unlicensed 
houses  where  spirituous  li- 
quors are  sold  are  very  nu- 
merous. Illicit  distillation  is 
carried  to  a frightful  extent : 
it  is  the  bane  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

About  10  public  houses  au- 
thorized50  private  houses 
that  sell  without  licence,  Last 
season  illicit  distillation  pre- 
vailed to  a great  extent 
throughout  the  parish  ; on  an 
average  three  stills  for  every 
towiiland. 
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AtigUnamullen  West. 

Pop.  18,032  of  wliole  parish. 

Clontibret . . Pop.  15,941. 

Clontibret . . Pop.  15,941. 

Clontibret  . . Pop.  13,941. 

Rev.  Philip  Brennan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Arnold,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  A.  Russell. 

Edward  Lucas,  Esq.  j.  r. 

The  landlords  of  cottages  are 
generally  little  fanners  whose 
tamilies  are  small,  and  incapa- 
ble to  assist  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms ; they  let  cabins 
to  cottiers,  who  assist  in  the 
labour  of  their  farms. 

Farmers. 

Middling  farmers. 

Geiierally  I'urmers,  who  let  a 
cot-take  to  lighten  their  own 
rent. 

There  is  no  land,  except  a 
small  garden,  given  with  cot- 
tages ; the  rent  is  generally 
£2  sterling  per  year. 

From  to  10^,  without, 

and  from  £\  10^.  to  £Z  10-s. 
with  land,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ground. 

About  £2  with  a small  gar- 
den, or  £l  10^.  without  any. 

Without  land,  about 
a-year;  with  half  a plaiUa- 
tion  acre,  from  £2  lOj,  to 
^£3  3^.  a-year  rent. 

They  generally  have  two 
aparlmeiits,  are  mostly  built 
of  mud  and  straw,  and-  are  let 
to  the  cottier  altogether  un- 
furnished. The  inmates  place 
some  rough  sticks,  which  they 
collect  from  the  bogs,  under 
the  straw  of  their  beds,  to  keep 
off  the  damp  of  die  floor. 

Generally  speaking  they  are 
not  in  good  repair  : not  fur- 
nished, except  a few  stools,  a 
table,  a pot,  and  one  or  Ivvo 
straw  beds,  put  into  them  by 
the  cottier. 

Very  poor  clay  cabins,  badly 
thatched.  Many  not  supplied 
with  bedsteads  or  comforta- 
ble beds. 

a table,  an<l  a chest 

Of  mud  or  loose  stones,  plas- 
tered will)  mortar,  and  thatch- 
ed ; no  furniture  from  land- 
lord; a large  chaff  bed,  or 
even  straw  alone,  witii  a 
blanket  or  two.  lodging  the 
whole  family.  Rarely  a bed- 
stead ; perhaps  a chair,  a stool, 
for  clothes;  seldom  even  these. 

Cottiers  pay  their  rent  by 
their  labour. 

No  duty-labour  ; and  gene- 
rally the  rent  is  paid  up  in 
labour;  money  is  rarely  given. 

Sometimes  in  lien  of  rent. 

The  most  usual  terms  I 
know  are  three  days’  labour 
per  week,  given  gratis  by  te- 
s cot-take;  but  the  coiidilioiis 
mes  a rent  Is  paid  in  money, 
les  part  labour,  jiart  cash. 

nant,  as  jiayment  tor  tin 
are  very  various ; someti 
without  labour ; soinetiiii 

In  very  few  instances. 

This  I cannot  tell  with  any 
accuracy ; it  is  very  common. 

No  means  of  knowing  but 
by  Population  Returns. 

The  general  state  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  deteriorated  from  a 
state  of  comfort  to  a state  of  distress 
such  as  human  nature  can  scarcely 
subsist  upon;  iu  181b,  and  up  to 
that  period,  the  labourer  had  1 Orf.  i 

Deteriorated;  multitudes  now 
poor  who  rveve  then  comfortable, 
lands  not  having  fallen  iu  projior-  ' 
lion  with  produce.  Population  in-  I 
creasing.  I 

Deteriorated  bv  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  linen  trade,  and  with- 
in these,  fewyoarsby  thufall  on  oats, 
ihe  staple  crop  ; this  year  it  has  fallen 
nearly  one-half  of  what  it  once  pro- 
duced. Population  increasing.  I 

A slow  but  gradual  improve- 
ment iias  been  going  on,  with  occa- 
sional checks  I'rom  obvious  causes, 
for25  years;  aiiimprovement  inthe 
<lress,  mode  of  lioiisiiig  and  living, 
cultivation  of  ground,  and  finally  in 

per  day  wages,  with  diet;  the  linen  trade  being  then  in  aprosperoiis  state, 
his  wife  could  earn  something  by  spinning:  in  general  the  labourer, 
wlien  not  employed  in  labour,  could  attend  to  his  loom ; these  resources  gave 
himself  and  family  comfort:  these  happy  times  are  gone ; and  the  la- 
bourer with  Si  or  9i  a day,  for  only  one  half  of  the  year,  without  diet, 
isscarcely  able  to  give  potatoes,  ivithout  any  other  nutriment,  to  his  family. 

1 increasing,  and  as  tlie  better  classes  have  means  and  inclination  to  emi- 
grate, while  the  poorer  are  tied  to  the  soil,  the  curious  effect  takes 
place,  that,  iu  an  improving  country  .and  people,  the  jioorer  classes  are 
becoming  more  numerous  than  formerly,  in  prujiortion  to  the  richer  • 

j without  this  remark  no  answer  coidd  well  be  intelligible.  ’ 

Peaceable, 

Generally  speaking  we  have 
had  peace. 

It  has  been,  with  few  excep- 
tions, peaceable. 

Tlie.se  terms  being  altogether 
comparative,  answer  is  not 
easy  ; I should  say,  on  the 
whole,  peaceable,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions. 

None. 

No  such  institutions  in  the 
parish;  they  are  little  required 
by  the  parishioners. 

No ; there  is  one  in  the 
ueighboiiring-  town  (Monagh- 
an) in  a prosperous  stale, 
available  for  this  parish  ; the 
rector,  of  course,  as  one  of  its 
managers,  will giveau account 
of  it,  in  his  return,  more  ac- 
curately than  I could. 

At  Monaghan  a very  pros- 
perous one,  which  answers  tlie 
purposes  of  this  parish  ; the 
contributors  are,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  in  a very  liiim- 
ble  class  of  life — small  larm- 
ers,  labourers,  and  servants. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

No. 

None. 

are  53  public  houses, 
fincit  distillation  does  prevail  to  a 
considerable  extent;  excessive  rents 
and  unfavourable  times  have  driven 
the  little  farmers  to  this  mode  of 
making  money  of  their  grain,  to 
enable  them  to  satisfy  the  rapacity 
of  their  landlords. 

About  eight  public  houses. 
Illicit  (listitiatinn  was  carried  on  to 
a frightful  extent  last  winter;  it 
was  encouraged  by  laudlurds  iu  a 
quiet  way,  as  by  means  of  it  their 
tenants  were  able  to  pay  their  -ex- 

Sis  licensed  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  lately  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  but  has  recently  been 
checked  by  the  Revenue  Police ; in 
almost  every  fowuland,  there  are 
houses  where  whiskey  is  sold,  with- 
out licence. 

Very  great,  compared  to  the 
just  wants;  I refer  to  peace 
clerk.  Of  late,  illicit  distilla- 
tion has  been  very  prevalent, 
owing  to  low  price  of  corn, 
and  no  attempt  to  prevent  it. 

officers  to  look  after  the  business : this  winter  there  is,  m comparison,  little  done  m mat  way, 
1 as  the  Excise  are  a little  more  active ; much  requires  regulation  in  this  department. 
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Clontihret  . . Pop. 15.941. 

Tyhallan  . . Pop.  4,846. 

Aughabog  • • Pop.  7,442. 

Clones  (Clones  Town), 
Pop.  22,203. 

Rev.  Robert  Lewers,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Peter  M'Mahon,  v.  v. 

Rev.  Richard  Ross,  i’.  nr. 

Rev.  John  Taylor. 

They  are  generally  under 
fahers  under  tlie  head  land- 
lord. 

Poor  farmer.'. 

Of  the  third  class  of  the 
community. 

Fanners  holding  from  10  lo 
20  acres  and  upwards. 

Cabins,  with  land,  are  rented 
at  the  usual  price  of  land  by 
the  acre  ; and  cabins,  without 
land,  let  from  ^ 1 to  10s., 

according  to  the  privileges 
connected  with  them. 

About  lOrf.  per  week  for  a 
cabin  and  a small  garden ; or 
6c/.  per  week  without  a garden. 

£2  or  £2  2s.,- when  with 
garden  and  turbary;  and  £l 
when  without  either. 

House,  and  garden  of  one 
rood  of  land,  with  turf  bog, 
about  £\  105. ; house  alone, 
155.  to  £l. 

They  are  generally  very  poor 
cabins,  and  badly  furnished. 

Mud-wall  houses,  without 
bed  or  bedstead. 

Generally  mud-wall  build- 
ings, but  mostly  waterproof 
above:  unfurnished. 

Some  of  stone  and  mortar, 
more  generally  of  mud  ; they 
are  not  let  furnished.  Fiirni- 
nitiire  of  inmates  is  limited  to 
bedstead  and  indifferent  bed- 
ding, badly  supplied  with  blan. 
kets;  to  a few  stools,  a chair 
or  two,  a few  metal  pots,  &c. : 
many  have  not  bedsteads. 

They  liold  them  from  year  to 
year,  at  pleasure  : the  rent 
is  paid  in  money  and  \vork ; 
blit  no  additional  duty-work 
is  required. 

They  generally  pay  a day’s 
work  in  each  week. 

' Cash,  or  work  in  lieu  of  rent. 
No  c/u/j/-work. 

quuntiiy  of  laud  an<l  its  cjua 
always  receiving  diet  in  ilu 

Generally  on  the  condition  of 
giving  a stipulated  portion  of 
labour,  say  one  or  two  days 
per  week,  in  proportion  to  tiie 
lity  held  attached  to  tlie  house; 
1 country  when  employed. 

We  have  no  instance  of  more 
than  one  family  residing  in 
the  same  cabin. 

About  12. 

A very  unusual  occurreiice  1 
indeed.  i 

Beyond  all  question  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  poor  and  of 
country  furnier.s  is  growing 
worse  and  worse  every  year 
since  the  year  1815.  Popu- 
lation is  rather  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Deteriorated,  chiefly  from 
want  of  employment.  Popu- 
lation rapidly  increasing. 

Greatly  deteriorated  in  |)oint 
of  -pecuniary  means.  Popu- 
lation increased. 

Deteriorated  since  the  peace 
of  1815,  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the 
linen  trade;  at  present  they 
are  comparatively  comfortable 
from  the  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions. Population  increasing 
vapidly. 

My  congregation  has  been 
peaceable,  not  only  during  the 
period  since  1S15,  but  at  all 
times;  being  a ioyal  people, 
not  one  of  them  was  impli- 
cnled  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

Disturbed  by  tlie  lithe  ques- 
tion ; but  peaceable  in  other 
re.specls. 

Peaceable.' 

Peaceable. 

We  have  no  savings’  bunk  in 
the  parish. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  the  bounds. 

ilie  nature  of  ttie  goods  pa 
bv  it  to  obtain  money  on  p 

None. 

No  savings’  bank,  &c.,  here. 

Yes;  a savings’  bank  in 
Clones,  doing  very  well  fof 
the  time  : a few  of  the  gentry 
and  respectable  inliabilanls 
have  contributed  towards  its 
establishment. 

None. 

1 None.  1 There  is  one  in  Clones;  ils 

1 business  is  principally  with  the  lower  classes  who  have  tin 

wned,  that  persons  in  tolerably  good  circumstances  have  to  do  wit 
ledges  is  injurious  to  those  tradesmen  especially  who  are  fond  of 

tigs  to  pawn ; yet  1 know,  nom 
hit:  1 fear  the  facility  afforded 
■ drinking,  and  to  many  others. 

The  number  of  public  houses 
r know  not.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion did  universally  prevail  in 
the  year  1S33;  but  this  season 
it  is  almost  totally  checked. 

Two  public  houses.  Occa- 
sionally. 

A considerable  number,  if  we 
include  the  unlicensed  cabins ; 
amount  unknown  to  us.  Illicit 
distillation  prevails  much  and 
lamentably. 

There  are  (as  closely  as  1 
can  discover)  61.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails  to  a great 
extent. 
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Clones  East  (including  Town), 
pop.  22,203  of  whole  parish. 

Currin  . . Pop.  7,180. 

Currin  . . Pop.  7,180. 

Cnriiii  (Soiitliem  Division). 
Pop.  7,180  of  whole  parish. 

Rev.  Thomas  Boyne,  p.  p. 

Col.  John  Madden. 

Capt.  Thomas  Coltnam,  j.  p. 

Andrew  Forster,  E.^q. 

Generally  the  occupying  te- 
nants. who  Jet  these  cabins 
fnr  the  accommodation  of 
their  labourers. 

Mostly  middle-men  and 
small  farmers. 

They  are  small  farmers. 

Generally  the  move  wealthy 
farmers. 

The  rent,  of  cabins,  without 
land,  from  i£l  to  iT  10s.; 
with  a garden  and  turf  bog, 
fiom  £2  to  £2  10s. 

From  £i  to  £l  lOj,  yearly, 
with  a small  garden. 

£l  without  land,  and  £2 
with  a garden. 

Cabins,  with  small  gardens 
of  20  jjei'clies.  are  £2  ; and  iit 
the  rate  of  about  £3  an  acre 
for  any  additioaul  quantity  of 
laud. 

Of  the  lowest  and  most 
wretched  description  gene- 
rally : hardly  any  furniture. 
In  iiuiny  instances  no  bed- 
steads, and  miserable  bedding, 
almost  always  straw,  and 
some  tattered  coverlets. 

Very  bad.  Beds  and  bed- 
ding very  bad. 

Built  of  clay,  and  badly 
furnished.  IndiiTerent  bed- 
steads, and  bedding  not  good. 

Mud  walls,  witli  a door,  two 
small  windows,  and  some- 
times a partition-wall ; furni- 
ture consists  of  a dresser,  two 
or  move  stools,  and  a bedstead 
of  some  description.  Bedding 
and  bed-clothes  very  miserable, 
for  tlie  most  part,  among  this 
class. 

It  is  iisnal  to  require  labour 
sometimes  in  addition  to,  and 
ofieiier  in  lieu  of  rent.  ; 

They  generally  work  in  the 
rent  by  labour. 

They  generally  work  in  the 
rent  with  their  landlords,  at 
so  many  days  in  the  week. 

They  usually  paytlieirreiU  by 
labour,  and  this  is  generally  at 
reduced  wages  ; an  agreement 
is  often  enteicil  into  for  the  te- 
nant to  L^ive  one  or  more  days 
ill  tlie  week  in  lieu  of  rent. 

In  very  many  instances. 

\'evy  seldtjtn. 

Very  few  instances  indeed. 

About  10  instances. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  4Vightfiilly  deterio- 
rated since  1815;  then  they 
were  all  comforlalile  and 
happy,  owing  to  the  pros- 
perons  state  of  (he  linen  ma- 
nufacture. The  iiojiulation  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

Their  houses  and  condition 
much  improved  since  1815  in 
every  way.  Rather  increas- 
ing. 

1 think  rather  improved  since 
1815,aiidlhepopulatimi  about 
the  same,  the  increase  being 
counterbalanced  by  emigra- 

piilation  has  heed  kept  iieaib 
landlords  setting  their  faces  z 

Their  general  coiidilionis  de- 
teriorated since  1815;  the 
principal  causes  arc  high  rents 
compared  with  the  price  of 
grain,  want  of  capital,  but  es- 
pecially the  failure  of  the  linen 
trade,  both  as  respects  spin- 
ning Olid  weaving.  The  po- 
staliouary  by  emigration,  and 
igainstthe  division  of  farms. 

The  parish  has  been  quite 
peaceable  since  1818,  the  pe- 
riod of  my  incumbency. 

Very  peaceable  generally. 

Peaceable. 

It  has  been  peaceable. 

We  have  neither  siivintrs’ 
hank  nor  benefit  socieiv  in  this 
division  oftlie  parish  ofClone' ; 
there  is  a savings’  bank  in 
the  town  of  Clones. 

None  in  the  parish,  there 
being  "lie  in  Clones  and  Coote- 
liill  adjoining. 

No  society  oflhi.s  description, 
but  a savings’  bank  has  lately 
been  established  in  Cootehill, 
the  benefits  of  which  may  ex- 
tend to  this  parish. 

A savings’  hank  has  been 
established  lately  in  Cootehill ; 
the  deposits  have  been  few  as 
yet,  hut  I liope  it  is  likely  to 
succeed  : there  is  no  benefit 
society  in  this  parish. 

There  are  no  pu'vnbiokers’ 
shops  in  this  ]>oriinn  of  the 
parish. 

No  pawnbrokers. 

None. 

poor,  at  least  principally,  tils 

None  in  the  parish,  or  nearer 
than  three  miles;  I heiieve 
it  is  with  the  lowest  class  of 
it  their  dealings  are  carried  on. 

Abniii  la  licensed  bou-es  f r 
retailing:  (here  are  a few  sell 
without  licence.  Illicit  di^iil 
latioii  prevails  to  a coiisnler- 
able  amount. 

'i'lu'  mmiber  is  very  great. 

• oiiiirimis  to  the  jieace 
lu'i'ity  of  thecomitry. 
•iistilhition  prevails 
ii  iii  is  cheap. 

About  12  public  houses  ; and 
when  corn  is  cheap  illicit  dis- 
tillation is  very  prevalent. 

Six  licensed  houses.  Illicit 
dislillalioii  prevails  loan  alarm- 
ing extent,  prejudicial  to  the 
health,  llie  morals,  the  indus- 
try, and  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. This  subject  merits  the 
attention  of  Governmenl,  and 
ofevery  lover  of  his  country. 
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Emalris  . . Pop.  7,676. 


Rev,  Charles  Reilly,  p-  p. 


FannerR  geiieially,  who  hold 
direct  under  tlie  landowner. 


A cabin,  wiih  a small  gardei 
and  a piece  of  bog,  lets  fion 
£2  to  £2  10.^-;  without  bof 
or  garden,  £l  5s. 


Cabins  are  built  of  clay,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  Some 
have  bedsteads,  a lew  have 
blankets,  but  the  greater  part 
have  no  bed-clothes  but  llieir 
weaving  apparel. 


A labouring  man  will  agree 
with  a farmer  to  give  him  so 
many  days  in  every  week,  in 
lieu  of  rent,  specifying  the 

days  of  the  week  he  is  to  work,  

-wet  and  dry.  There  is  no  duty-labour  required. 


Ematris  . . Pop.  7,676. 


Rev.  Nicholas  Devereux. 


Killevan  and  Ausrhabog. 
Pop.  15,703. 


Rev.  William  Harru 


Respectable  farmers. 


Rent  of  cabins,  with  bog. 
from  £2  to  £2  IO5;  per  an- 
num ; without  bog,  from 
£l  5i.  to£l  10.?.  yearly. 


All  cabins  in  this  parish  are 
built  of  clay  and  mud.  thatch- 
ed with  straw.  Some  are 
supplied  witli  bedsteads  and 
good  bedding;  others  very 
badly  supplied  indeed. 


In  lieu  of  rent  duty-labour  i; 
equired. 


Tliere  are  many  instances  of 
two  families  living  in  the  same 
cabin,  and  frequently  two  or 
three  living  under  the  same 
roof. 


In  general  llie  condition  of 
the  poor  is  much  worse  than 
in  1815;  the  decline  of  the 
linen  trade  in  this  parish  has 
leil  a number  of  weavers 
out  of  employment ; women 
and  children  who  had  em- 
ployment are  quite  idle.  Po- 
pulation increased. 


Always  peaceable. 


None. 


The  general  condition  of  the 
poor  of  this  parish  is  much  worse 
than  in  the  year  1815,  owing  to 
the  people  not  getting  employment, 
ami  also  to  the  decline  of  tlie  linen 
trade. 


Generally  farmers,  who  take 
rent  for  the  work. 


About  £2,  with  a small  gar- 
den and  a jialch  of  bog;  from 
£1  to  £1  iOi.  without  a gar- 
den or  bog. 


There  are  a few  comfortable 
cabins  built  by  gentlemen  for 
their  labourers  ; tiie  rest  are 
badly  built,  and  comfortless. 
There  is  a bedstead  or  two, 
according  to  tlie  number  of  the 
family  : numbers  lie  on  straw 
strewed  on  the  floor,  their  bed- 
ding bad  and  uncomfortable. 


A rent  is  generally  agreed 
for,  on  condition  of  work  ibr 
a certain  number  of  days  in 
the  week,  or  when  called  on. 
Duty-labour  very  seldom. 


Scarce  any  instance. 


The  poorer  classes  are  im- 
proving their  houses  in  making 
them  cleaner  ami  move  comfort- 
able i hut  their  general  conilitiou 
has  much  deteriorated  since  1815, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  The  population 


ral  condition  lias  much  detcriorateil 
since  1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
the  whole  of  a poor  man’s  family 

, having  become  a dead  weight  in- 

itributmg,  as  before,  to  theiv  own  support.  Before  1815  each  cottage  was  a maiiufactoiy 
itself,  in  ;vhich  all  were  ciccnsionallv  employed ; but  the  f.iims,  which  were  suUed  to  agricultun 


. Pop,  8,261. 


Rev,  John  Wright. 


They  are  generally  rariners, 
who  take  the  rent  in  work. 


About  £2,'  with  a small 
patch  of  land  or  garden,  and 
sometimes  a jtlat  of  bog  ; £l 
to  £1  10s.  without  a garden, 


With  tlie  exception  of  a few, 
built  by  a gentleman  for  his  la- 
bourers, which  are  comfortable, 
they  am  badly  built,  badly  thatch- 
ed, and  comfortless.  There  is  ge- 
nerally  a bedstead  or  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  family; 
these  are  of  inferior  quality  ; their 
bedding  bad  and  uncomfortable. 


Generally  a rent  is  agreed  for 
on  condition  of  work  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  the 
week,  or  when  called  upon,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Duty-labour 
is  not  usual. 


There  is  scarcely  an  inslauee 
of  two  families  re.ddeiit  in  the 
same  cabin  ; when  the  farm 
is  divided,  another  cabin  is 
built. 


There  is  an  evident  desire 
for  improvement  in  their  attempts 
to  make  tlioir  houses  uloauei  aad 
:omfortable;  but  their  gcnc- 


lufactiire  joined,  are  loo  small,  and  the  rent  too  high,  for  tillage  alone:  yet  the  populatioi 


lasiiig. 


Very  peaceable. 


No 


a\o  savings’  bank  in  this  pa- 
rish ; blit  one  has  been  lately 
established  in  Cootehill,  coun- 
ty Cavan,  which  joins  this 
parish  ; it  is  not  as  yet  in  a' 
very  prosperous  stale. 


Both  parishes  have  been 
peaceable,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  party  disputes 
which  occurred  three  or  four 
years  ago  ; but  very  few  in- 
stances of  any  such  at  present. 


None  ill  either  parish. 


Our  parish  has  been  peace- 
able, with  the  exception  of 
some  party  disputes  which  oc- 
curred about  three  years  ago: 
there  is  still  some  party  spirit, 
but  much  allayed. 


None,  with  the  exception  of 
a friendly  society  formed  by 

William  Forster,  Esq.,  of  his 

own  teoanis,  and  the  members  of  which  pay  a small 
monthly  subscription,  which  has  established  a fund  to  give 
some  compensation  in  case  of  loss  by  death  of  cattle  or 
accident;  useful  books  are  also  bought  and  distributed 
by  loan  amongst  the  suhscriber.s.  It  is  prospering. 


None  in  either  parish. . 


No  pawnbrokers’  shops. 


There  are  eightlicensed  pub- 
lic houses  in  this  parish,  and 
about  20  who  sell  privately. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not  pre- 
vail to  a great  extent  in  th'e 
parish. 


Eight  public  houses  in  tliis 
parish.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails much  here. 


As  far  as  I can  ascertain 
there  are  15  in  the  parish  of 
Rillevan,  and  6 in  Augha- 
b'og.  Illicit  distillation  pre- 
vails, particularly  those  three 
or  four  last  years. 


15  under  licence.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation prevails;  particularly 
when  corn  is  cheap. 
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ULSTER — Counties  Monaghan,  Louth — Baronies  Farney,  Ardogh. 


Carrickmacross  (including 
Town)  . . Pop.  12,600. 

Inniskeen  . . Pop.  3,698. 

Killauney  . . Pop.  4,832. 

Kil.lanney  . . Pop. ,4,832. 

Rey.  M.  Wldttaker. 

Alexander  Kindelan,  Esq. 

Rev.  D.  Finnitjan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  Bart. 

Generally  persons  holding 
land  under  the  head  landlord, 
from  five  or  six  acres  upwards. 

•Small  farmers  often,  or  mostly 
tenanls-at-will. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
generally  farmers. 

They  are  generally  comfort- 
able farmers. 

Cabins  without  land  at  about 
£2  per  annum  ; with  a rood 
of  n-round,  the  general  amount 
of  take,  at  about  £2  10s. 

Cabins  have  seldom  hind  at- 
tached : their  rent  is  generally 
from  £l  10s.  to  £2  2s.  per 
year. 

The  usual  rent  of  cabins  with 
a garden  is  £2  per  year ; 
witliout  a garden  £l  10s.  per 
year. 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin 
witliout  a potato  garden  is 
£1  10s.  a-year;  with  a gar- 
den it  amounts  to  £2. 

Tlie  cabins  of  labourers  are 
generally  mud,  very  badly  fur- 
nished. Mostly  having  bed- 
steads, though  often  of  a very 
rude  description,  but  badly 
supplied  with  bedding,  the 
day-clothing  being  generally 
used  in  this  wav  in  addition 

Of  the  most  perishable  mate- 
rials ; no  furniture,  save  a few 
pots,  small  tubs,  or  cans.  No 
bedsteads;  some  straw  shook 
on  the  ground,  with  little  or 
(in  many  instances)  no  bed- 
clothes. 

Cabins  are  commonly  built 
of  clay ; furnished  generally 
with  a dresser,  a box,  and 
some  stools  or  seats.  Seldom 
bedsteads;  bedding  wretched 
and  uhcomforlable. 

i 

These  cabins  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  stone.  They 
are  generally  provided  willi  a 
kind  of  standing  bedstead; 
their  bedding  usually  very  un- 
comfortable. 

to  whatever  other  articles  they  may  have.  I 

The  general  way  of  paying 
the  rent  of  cot-takes  in  this 
parish  is  by  labour  performed 
for  the  landlord.  I know  of 
no  instance  where  duty-labonr 
is  required  in  addition  to  the  re 

lit. 

Cottiers  do  not  hold  on  any 
condition  exclusive  of  rent. 

The  cottiers  generally  hold 
their  cabins  and  land  upon  no 
other  condition  tlian  that  of 
the  rent.  It  is  unusual  to  re- 
quire duty-labour  in  addition 
to,  or  iu  lieu  of,  the  rent. 

In  many  instances  in  the 
town  of  Carrickmacross,  but 
few  in  the  country. 

For  the  answer  I beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  the  enumera- 
tion taken  in  1831. 

Very  seldom  an  instance  of 
this  being  the  case  iu  the  pa- 
rish. 

I believe  there  is  a gradual, 
in  some  instances  a consider- 
able, improvement  going  on 
in  this  parish  with  respect  to 
cleanliness,  neatness  of  dwell- 
ings, and  attention  to  farms 
and  stock.  The  population 
is,  I consider,  rather  on  the 
increase,  particularly  in  town. 

Greatly  deteriorated.  The 
population  rather  increasing, 
but  not  near  so  much  as  iu 
more  prosperous  limes. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  poor 
has  considerably  deteriorated 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  as  the 
farmers  have  sulferetl  by  the 
low  prices  of  corn  and  the 
continuance  of  high  rents. 
Population  considerably  in- 
creased. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  decidedly  im- 
proved since  the  year  1815,  as 
their  provisions  have  become 
cheaper,  whilst  the  rate  of 
wages  has  continued  the  same. 
The  population  is  rapidly  ia- 
creasing. 

It  has  been  disturbed  during 
elections,  the  visits  of  agitators 
(whicli  have  been  t'requeut),  aud 
auti-lithe  moetioES. 

The  general  character  of  the 
parish  has  been  peaceable;  inter- 
rupted, however,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  military,  and  aflenvards  the 

Partially  disturbed  within  the 
last  20  months  by  resistance  against 
tithes,  ami  an  cflbtt  made  by  the 
jiouier  class  to  letluce  potato-ground 
rent. 

Tile  parish  had  been  remark- 
ably penceablc  till  the  titiiu  disturb- 
ances oflast year,  generally prevail- 
iug  tlirough  Ireland,  CHinmenced 
in  it;  since  that  period  it  has  been  in 
ratlier  au  unsettled  state,  Ihuugli  no 
iS  viuiatiuus  nl'  the  laws  have  occurred. 

police,  to  compel  the  people  10  pay  tithes,  wliicn,  geuerallyspeaKingjiiiey 
were  unable,  even  if  willing,  to  pay,  so  that  their  unwUliiiguess  arises  iu 
a great  measure  from  their  poverty. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  : 
the  amount  deposited  is — of 
suras  under£20,  and  amount- 
ing thereto,  £145  5s.  1 U. ; of 
£50  and  under, £424 1 Is.  ; 

above  £50,  £50 -15s.  bid.-, 
total,  £620  12s.  8cZ. ; depo- 
sitors generally  tradesmen,  sei 

None. 

None. 

Nolliing  of  the  kind  in  the 
parish. 

•vauts,  and  farmers — few  others. 

Not  any  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

None. 

None. 

Tliere  are  none. 

There  are  33  licensed  public 
houses,  all  in  the  ioion  of  Car- 
rickiiiacross,  none  in  the  coun- 
try part.  Illicit  distillation 
did  prevail,  and  .is  not  yet 
suppressed  by  revenue  police 
stationed  here. 

Six  at  present. 

There  are  nine  public  houses 
in  this  parish.  Illicit  distil- 
lation does  not  prevail  in  it. 

There  are  seven  licensed 
public  houses  in  the  parish. 
Illicit  distillation  has  latterly 
prevailed,  hut  is  now  ceasing, 
in  consequence  of  a detach- 
ment of  revenue  police  being 
lately  stationed  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Killanney  . . Pop. . 

Magheracloone  , Pop.  8,443. 

Monaghan  . . Pop.  11,875. 

Monaghan  . . Pop.  11,875, 

Alexander  Milcheil,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  D.  Boylan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Jolm  Caulfield,  n.  c.  c. 

Rev.  Charles  Evatt. 

The  farmers. 

The  fanners,  or  persons  who 
occupy  and  cultivate  the  soil. 

Farmers  of  small  (arms,  and 
persons  of  the  middle  order. 

Middle-men. 

£l  lOj.  with  ground  for 
200  cabbage  plants;  and  ma- 
nured ground,  for  potatoes, 
at £8  per  acre;  without  land 
£l  i.s  the  usual  rent. 

Without  land,  except  a very 
few  perches,  say  what  would 
plant  200  or  300  of  cabbages, 
the  rent  varies  from  £l  to 
£l  IOj.  ; with  land  it  depends 
oil  the  quantity  and  quality. 

The  usual  price  of  a cabin.  ' 
without  land,  £l  10?.  an-  , 
nually;  with  a rood  of  pota- 
toes, and  of  fiax,  £4  10^.  per 
year. 

A cabin,  without  land,  about 
£2  ; with  a rood  of  ground, 
£3  per  annum. 

In  general  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  badly  thatched. 
Often  without  bedsteads. 

Of  stone,  or,  where  that 
material  is  scarce,  of  mud  or 
earth;  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  furnished,  having 
generally  but  a pot,  a few  tins 
or  noggins,  and  some  bloqks  or 
stools  to  sit  on.  They  are 
seldom  supplied  with  even  rii 
steads,  and  almost  never  with  c 

Of  a very  poor  description, 
and  totally  unfurnished. 

Stone  and  mud,  but  chiefly 
mud;  furniture  miserable,  not 

deserving  the  name.  Few 
with  bedsteads,  and  wretched 
bedding. 

ide  temporary  bed- 
oinfortable  bedding. 

8oinetiraes  the  cottier  must 
give  the  full  rent,  and  pay  it 
by  only  charging  /ia//-price 
for  his  labour;  indeed  there  is 
great  oppression  practised  by 
those  middle-men. 

On  the  condition  often  of 
working  in  the  rent,  as  it  is 
called,  by  labouring  two, 
three,  or  four  days  in  the 
week,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
that  in  lieu  of  rent  only. 

Cottiers  pay  rent,  or  they 
give  two,  and  sometimes  four 
days  per  week  for  house  and 
small  garden  in  lieu  of  rent. 
Cottiers  do  noi  u.sually  pay 
any  duty-work  extra. 

Rent,  or  a stated  number  of 
days’  work  throughout  the 
year,  is  the  almost  exclusive 
condition,  and  duty-labour  is 
not  known. 

I cannot  say,  but  I think 
there  are  very  few. 

Few,  if  any,  instances  of  two 
or  more  families  living  in  the 
same  cabin;  from  the  facility 
of  building  cabins,  each  family 
endeavours  to  have  a cabin 
of  its  own. 

I tiiink  about  20. 

In  very  many  instances ; in 
and  about  the  town  several 
families  are  crowded  together 
ill  one  cabin. 

I think  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  has 
improved.  I do  not  think  the 
popnlationhasincrea.sed  much 
within  the  last  three  years. 

I came  to  this  pari.sh  in  the 
year  1817;  1 e.iimot,  of  course,  spe.vk 
of  ray  own  knowledge  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  but  from  what  1 
have  learned  from  others,  as  well  as 
TOV  own  obsvrvaHons  since  IS17. 

Their  condition  is  mucli  de- 
teriorated in  respect  to  the 
comforts  of  life.  I think  the 
population  is  partly  the  same 
those  three  vears  past. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  appears  to  me  to  have 
materially  deteriorated  since  tlic 
year  1815,  chiefly  from  llie  failure 
1 of  the  linen  mamifaduie,  tvhiclt 
1 afforded  such  a boundless  source  of 

1 am  coiiviiicEil  the  coiiditiuu  oi’  the  poor  is  much  deteriorated  : 
with  the  peace  came  low  prices,  with  low  prices  scarcity  of  money, 
ami  cousequently  scarcity  of  employment  and  low  wages;  while 
rents  and  tithes,  and  county  cess,  kept  increasing.  Tlie  population 
is  increasing— I might  say  rapidly. 

affluence,  industry,  and  comlort,  tu  the  entire  population  ; however,  tlicrc 
has  been  a considerable  reaction  in  favour  of  iinpiovemeiit  for  those  soms 
years  past,  from  iucreased  exports  to,  and  generalintercimrse  with  KiigUnil, 
resuliing  chiefly  from  steam  navigation,  and  also  from  ihu  givatly-incre.rsvil 
culture  of  wheat,  and  improvement  in  agriculture  generally.  Population,  by 
census  1831,10,974;  same,  1831,  11,875;  increa.se  in  these  10  years,  9111. 

The  tenantry  are  well  dis- 
posed to  be  peaceable  if  let 
alone  bv  agitators;  last  year 
the  tithe  caused  a great  deal 
of  disturbance. 

The  parish  iias  been  very 
peaceable,  if  I may  except 
some  anli-tithe  agitation  the 
summer  before  last. 

Quite  peaceable. 

On  the  whole,  remarkably 
peaceable. 

A savings’  bunk  has  been 
cstablislied  in  Carrickmacross 
about  two  years;  about  £o00 
has  been  dejiosited  : Mr. 

Shirley  and  Lord  Bath  sup- 
port the  institution,  and  pay 
the  clerk's  salary. 

No  such  thing  here. 

There  is  one  savings’  bank, 
I believe  in  a prosperous  stale ; 
. small  farmers,  trailesmen,  and 
servants,  are  the  principal 
contributors. 

A savings’  bank  has  been 
many  years  established  in  the 
town  of  Monaghan,  ami  is  in  a 
highly  prosperous  state,  its  de- 
posits amounting  to  £l  5,000, 
made  from  the  middle  and 
working  classes,  but  chiefly 
the  former. 

No. 

Not  any. 

There  are  two  pawnbrokers, 
who  carry  on  dealings  with 
the  poor. 

There  are  two  such  in  the 
town,  whose  dealings  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  very  lowest  order. 

We  have  few  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  was  very 
]irev;tlent  last  year,  but,  1 
think,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Revenue  Police,  it  has 
been  put  a stop  to. 

Four  licensed  houses,  and 
seven  or  eight  unlicensed, 
where  spirits  are  occasionally 
sold.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail  this  year,  but  it 
did,  during  the  last  two  or 
three,  to  a great,  and,  indeed, 
a demoralizing  extent. 

There  are  in  the  country  part 
of  the'  parish  three  licensed 
public  houses.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  not  prevail  here. 

About  60  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,  and  has  alarm- 
ingly increased  within  the  last 
two  years. 
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Monaghan.  . Pop.  11,875.  ^ 

'tonaglian,  Tyhallnn,  Bali  mode, 
am!  Donagh  . . Pop. . 

Tyliallan  . . Pop.  4,846. 

Donagh  and  Errigle. 
Pop.  19,2-20.  ' 

”l1ie  Hon.  Henry  Weslenra, 
Vice-Lieutenant. 

Rev.  John  Blaklaj,  p.  m. 

Rev,  C.  H.  Crookshank. 

Roijer  Ankelell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Muldle-nten. 

Many  of  them  are  on  small 
corners  of  larger  farms;  the 
poorer  the  landlord,  the  worse 
for  the  cottager. 

Mostly  of  comfortable  fann- 
ers, and  some  of  the  gentry. 

The  proprietors  are  generally 
llie  laudlorils,  as  the  farms 
are  small ; but  these  are  often 
subdivided. 

A cabin,  without  land,  about 
£2  • with  a rood  of  land, 
about  £3. 

Few  cahins  are  without  a 
garden ; liie  two  cost  the 
poor  man  at  least  one-third 
of  Ills  time. 

Most  cabins  have  small  gar- 
dens attached,  for  which  they 
(the  owners)  pay  £2  a-year ; 
when  land  is  attached,  it  is  so 
mucli  per  acre. 

They  are  seldom  set  without 
land,  and  the  rent  must  be 
according  to  the  quantity. 

Stone  and  mud  chiefly ; no- 
thing which  can  be  called  fur- 
niture, Few  with  bedsteads, 
and  the  bedding  wretched. 

They  are  mostly  mud-walled, 
damp,  and  not  ventilated  ; I 
might  say  they  arc  unfur- 
nished, the  bed,  &c.,  being  of 
the  worst  description,  the  door 
not  excluding  the  wind,  and 
often  without  a fire  more 
than  a coal  or  two. 

They  are  generally  built  of 
mud,  and  sometimes  supplied 
with  bedding  and  bedsteads; 
in  many  in.stauces  not. 

In  general  the  cabins  are 
bad,  and  ill  furnished.  Many 
have  not  bedsteads,  and  those 
not  well  furnished  with  clothes. 

Rent,  or  a stated  number 
of  days’  work  through  the 
year,  is  the  almost  exclusive 
condition ; and  duty-labour 
is  not  known. 

I believe  it  is  mostly  rent,  or 
labour  at  a stipulated  sum 
per  day  ; this  mode  I think  is 
preferred  by  the  tenant,  as  se- 
curing more  constant  employ- 
ment. 

In  many  cases  they  hold 
llieir  cottages  at  a fixed  rent, 
which  they  pay  up  by  daily 
labour. 

In  general  they  pay  a cer- 
tain rent,  without  being  bound 
to  any  duty-labour. 

In  very  many  instances, 
in  and  about  the  town  of  Mo- 
naghan, several  families  oc- 
cupy the  same  cabin. 

In  the  country  few;  but  in 
(own  miserable  hovels  are 
crowded — want,  disease,  ig- 
norance, vice ! 1 

This  query  cannot  be  accu- 
rately answered,  but  there  are 
but  few. 

I can’t  tell  how  many,  but 
the  cabin  is  always  the  pro- 
perty of  one,  who  sometimes 
takes  Id.  or  2d.  a-woek  ftoin 
a lodger. 

Their  condition  is  certainly 

EElSSSHe 

fliS"of'is3^  Oio^popu!^^  is  nc;u:ly  sta- 

Decidedly  deteriorated;  they 
were  mostly  employed  in  the 
linen  manufacture,  having 
small  farms,  for  which  they 
paid  by  their  earnings  on  the 
loom  ; ’ that  manufacture  is 
nearly  gone,  and  the  farms 
are  too  small  for  regular  agri- 
culture. Population  not  in- 
creasing. 

The  condition  of  the  people 
has  considerably  deteriorated 
since  the  peace  of  1S15,  as 
to  their  diet,  clothing,  and 
comforts  of  all  kinds.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  in 
this  barony  is  much  worse 
since  the  peace  in  1815;  the 
rents  were  then  very  high, 
and  some  have  been  conti- 
nued so.  The  population 
is  increasing,  notwilhslanding 
the  great  emigration  to  Ame- 

On  the  whole  they  are  re- 
markably peaceable. 

None. 

Very  generally  disturbed  of 
late  oil  the  subject  of  titbes 
and  ciiureli  cess,  &e. 

T here  has  not  been  mucli 
disturbance  in  this  parish 
during  that  period. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
the  town  of  Monaghan  very 
prosperous  in  respect  of  its 
contributions;  the  depositors 
are  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  but  chiefly  of  the 
former. 

There  has  been  one  for  seve- 
ral years,  but  the  suras  depo- 
sited, though  amounting  to 
£15,000  I believe  at  one  time, 
are  not  tlie  properly  of  the 
class  of  persons  for  whom  the 
bank  is  designed — the  trades- 
people— but  of  a higher  class. 

The  parish  has  tlie  benefit 
of  the  Monaghan  savings’ 
bank,  which  is  at  present  in 
a very  prosperous  state ; the 
depositors  are  chiefly  small 
farmers  and  servants. 

There  has  not  been  any 
savings’  bank  established  in 
this  barony. 

Two  ill  the  town  of  Mo- 
naghan, whose  dealings  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lowest 
classes. 

There  are  two,  their  dealings 
with  the  very  poor;  the  coat,  and  I 
fear  not  uufrequently  tlie  blanket 
of  the  tradesraaii,  are  to  be  found 

None  ; but  two  in  the  town 
of  Monaghan:  as  to  the  class 
of  people  who  deal  I cannot 
say. 

There  never  has  been  such- 
in  this  barony. 

Number  of  public  houses  in 
the  parish . Illicit  dis- 

tillation prevails  c.nisicierably, 
and  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent  last  year, 

Out  of  Monaghan,  in  whicli 
there  are  5S  reiailers  of  spirits, 
tlierc  are  not  many.  Private 
distillation  was  very  general 
last  year. 

There  not  being  any  town 
or  village  in  the  parish,  the 
licensed  public  houses  are  but 
tliree  in  number;  the  unli- 
censed numerous. 

I think  about  2o  public 
houses  in  the  whole  barony, 
and  illicit  distillation  often 
prevails. 
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Donagh  . . Pop.  11,068. 

Donagh  . . Pop.  11,068. 

Donagh  . . Pop.  11,068. 

Errlgle  . . Pop.  8,152. 

Thomas  Johnston,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Meijnagh,v.  r. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pratt. 

Thomas  Anketell,  Esq. 

Both  liead  landlords  and 
middle-men,  the  latter  com- 
prises all  classes  in  the  parish. 

Middle  class. 

What  are  called  middling 
farmers,  men  with  about  a 
dozen  acres. 

Persons  holding  leases  under 
tlie  head  landlord. 

About  £l  without  land  or 
other  accommodation ; or 
about  £3  if  with  a rood  of 
ground,  a garden,  and  turbary. 

House  or  cabin,  with  a rood 
of  land  and  bog,  £3  12s. ; 
with  half  a rood  of  land, 
and  no  bog,  £2  2s. ; cabins, 
without  land  or  bog,  6d.  per 
week. 

Cabins  are  let  at  5cf.  a-week 
without  land ; where  with 
land,  the  rent  is  in  proportion 
higher. 

From  £l  without  land,  to 
£l  IOj.  with  land. 

About  two-thirds  are  of  stone, 
lime,  and  sand,  and  the  resi- 
due of  mud.  Bedsteads  of 
deal,  or  other  timber,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  in  family, 
having  thereon  ticks  filled  with 
chaff  or  straw,  and  blankets, 
&c.,  which  are  in  general 
clean  and  comfortable. 

Very  bad,  sod  walls  or  stniies, 
without  lime  mortar.  For  the 
greater  part  bad  bedding,  atid 
very  frequently  no  bedsteads. 

Mud  cabins,  and  very  wretch- 
ed, and  mostly  from  their 
own  careless  and  slovenly 
nature. 

Bad,  and  not  well  supplied 
with  bedsteads  and  comfort- 
able bedding. 

I know  of  no  instance  in 
which  duty-work  is  required 
in  addition  to  rent,  but  often 
•work  is  given  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Duty-labour  is  not  frequently 
demanded  in  this  parish;  two 
or  three  landlords  call  for  some 
days  in  spring  and  harvest. 

Such  cottiers  usually  pay 
their  rent  in  labour. 

Duty-labour  is  not  customary 
here,  and  what  labour  is  given 
is  allowed  in  the  rent. 

I know  of  no  instance  in 
which  it  occurs,  for,  although 
two  families  may  live  under 
the  same  roof,  it  is  customary 
to  build  a wall  and  divide  the 
cabin. 

55  in  the  year  1831. 

Tf  the  cabin  be  ever  so  small 
they  wish  to  live  by  them- 
selves. 

About  20. 

They  are  deteriorated,  caused, 
I believe,  by  the  want  of  pros- 
perity in  the  linen  trade.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Deteriorated;  worse  bed- 
clothes, worse  body-clothes, 
less  money  by  far,  and  much 
more  difficult  for  the  poor  to 
get  clothing,  though  both 
linen  and  woollen  goods  are 
considerably  cheaper.  Popu- 
lation increasing. 

I do  not  see  much  variation 
here  ; during  the  war  they  got 
a better  price  for  their  pigs, 
and  so  far  were  benefited.  The 
population  is  not  increased. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
improved  siiice  the  year  1815 
by  provisions  and  clothing 
being  cheaper,  and  the  wages 
for  labourers  not  lower.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

Occasionally  disturbed ; — 
caused,  I believe,  by  doctrines 
of  agitators. 

Always  peaceable. 

This  parish  has  never  been 
disturbed,  nor  have  I had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  it,  in  17 
years;  we  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  here.  See  No.  22. 

Peaceable. 

There  are  not  any. 

No  savings’  bank. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nearer  than  five  miles,  and  not 
in  the  parish. 

None. 

There  are  not  any. 

None. 

' ' There  is  not,  and  never  was, 
such  a thing  as  a pawnbroker’s 
shop  here. 

None. 

I believe  about  40.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail  in  the 
parish,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

26  public  houses.  Private 
distillation  is  more  common 
this  year  (and  was  last  year) 
than  I have  seen  it  those  IS 
years  which  I have  lived  in 
this  parish. 

There  are  very  few,  thank 
God  ! and  illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail,  though  there 
are  cases : nothing  ruins  the 
morals  of  the  people  like  cheap 
beer  and  whiskey. 

; Sixpublichouses.  Illicitdis- 
' tillation  does  prevail. 
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Errigle  . . Popi-8;15'2; 

Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

Rev.  T.  Burst. . 

Rev.  Thomas  Lovirij,  p.  ai. 

Rev.  John  Hanna,  p.  m.  ^ 

'he  lion,  and  Very  Rev.  Robert 
Maude.  Dean  of  Clogher. 

They-  are^  tenants  lidding 
from  10  to  40  acres,  who  have 
their  work  done  by  cottiers. 

In  some  instances  land  pro- 
prietors, but  generally  farmers. 

Farmers  holding  land  under 
the  landed  proprietors. 

Funnerly  middle-men,  now 
chiefly  laud-owners. 

Erom  £l  without  to  £l  10s. 

witli  lan‘1- 

Cabins  with  a garden  and  'U 
small  portion  of  bog  ground 
are  set  from  £2  to  £2  IOj.  ; 
cabins  witliout  land  from 
£l  5y.  to  £l  IQs. 

£2  for  a cabin  and  garden, 
and  £l  for  a cabin  alone. 

A cabin  with  one  rood  of 
land  lots  from  £2  to  £3 ; with- 
out any  land  at  from  £l  to 
£l  15i.  per  annum. 

They  are-furnished  with  bed- 
steads, and  ollen  not. 

The  greater  number  of  them 
are  built  with  stone  and  clay 
mortar;  geueriilly  ill  furnish- 
ed. Most  of  them  have  bed- 
steads : their  bedding  is  gene- 
rally not  good. 

Small  cabins,  thatched,  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  or  with 
mud,  and  miserably  furnished. 
Some  have  bedsteads,  others 
none,  and  their  bedding  is 
generally  straw,  with  very 
little  covering. 

Stone  and  lime  mortar,  stone 
and  mud  mortar,  or  mud  alone, 
are  the  materials  for  building, 
with  sinuv,  or  sometimes 
rushes,  for  lhalcli.  They  have 
generally  a small  table, dresser, 
and  two  or  tinee  stools  or 
chairs,  one  or  more  bedsteads. 

chaff  and  straw  beds,  and,  except  in  a few  instances  ot  exireme  poverty,  blankets  mid  (|inlts. 

The  custom  is  to  get  work 
equal  to  the  rent ; often  half 
time,  or  a certain  number  of 
days  in  the  week.  No  duty- 
work. 

Cabins  are  not  held  on  any 
conditions  exclusive  of  rent. 
There  is  no  duty-labour  re- 
quired from  cottiers. 

They  liold  their  cabins  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  usual  to 
give  labour  in  lieu  of  rent. 

number  of  days’  work  in  tiu 

It  is  usual  for  farmers  lo 
give  their  labourers  a cabin  and 
small  garden;  land  manured 
for  potatoes,  and  for  flux,  and 
for  turf  bank,  for  a certain 
; week,  generally  three  or  four. 

There  are  some,  but  not 
many. 

I believe  it  seldom  or  ever 
happens  lliat  more  families 
than  one  reside  iu  the  same 
cabin. 

In  many  instances,  but  I 
cannot  state  the  number. 

I have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain. 

The  poor  are  not  worse ; 
wages  are  as  high,  though  the 
change  of  currency  and  cheap- 
ness of  clothing  has  made 
those  wages  more  valuable. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  of  all 
classes  of  people,  is  exceed- 
ingly deteriorated  in  respect 
of  trade  and  property.  The 
population  is  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

turul  produce. 

Since  the  period  mentioned 
the  condition  of  . the  poorer 
classes  (and  of  the  farmers  ' 
also)  is  deteriorated  from  the 
want  of  employment,  owing  lo 
the  failure  of  the  linen  trade, 
and  from  the  reduction  of 
wages,  arisingfrom  the  depre- 
ciation iu  the  value  of  agricul- 
' The  population  is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is, 
I lliiiik,  rather  improved  iu 
cleanliness  and  iiabils  of  mo- 
rality, but  I believe  nitlier  de- 
teriorated in  point  of  food  ; 
more  potatoes  and  less  oat- 
meal consumed  by  the  (loorer 
classes  than  formerly.  The  po- 
pulation, nolwiilistniiding  the 
emigration,  is  on  tlie  increase. 

Never  disturbed. 

It  lias  been  occasionally  dis- 
turbed ; ill  1825  by  quarrels 
between  Roman  Calhoiics  imd 
Protestants,  and  in  1832  by 
combinations  against  high 
rents. 

Generally  very  peaceable. 

Perlectly  quiet,  except  during 
last  October  and  two  follow- 
ing inoiiliis,  when  a con.sider- 
able  excitement  look  place  to 
lower  the  rents. 

None. 

There  is  a savings’  bank  in 
Clogher  ; I am  not  acquainted 
with  its  state. 

verty  of 

There  is  a savings' bank,  esta- 
blished in  June.  1832 ; it  is  in 
aprosperons slate;  thepersons 
making  deposits  in  it  are  gene- 
rally servants,  tradesmen,  and 
small  farmers  ; there. is  also  a 
loan  fund;  but,  from  the  po- 
' the  people,  it  is  not  prospering. 

i liaveestablislied  a savings’ 
baiikaiul  also  a luaii  i'lmd  at  Clogher 
viiliiiii  tliese  two  years,  wlileh  are 
succeeding  pretty  well,  cousidcriiig 
the  very  low  price  of  the  produce  of. 
the  soil;  the  deposilovsuie  iutmers, 
tradesroeu,  .and  gentlemen’s  ser- 
vants ; the  contrihulors  to  the  loan 
fund  are  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  iu  this  parish. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

Net  five  licensed.  Illicit 
distillation  does  prevail,  and 
many  houses  selling  spirits 
without  licence. 

Tliere>  are  9 public  houses 
in  Augher,  9 in  Clogher,  2 in 
Newiousevillej  about  12  iii 
Fivemiletown,  and  about  6 or 
Sin  the  country.  I have  heard 
that  lliere  are  occasionally 
some  instances  of  illicit  distil- 
lation in  the  parish;  the  pract 

fcannot state  the  numberac- 
curaiely;  there  probably  are 
from  30  to  40.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion prevails  extensively. 

,ice,  however,  is  not  prevalent. 

Tiiere  are  64  public  liouses 
licensed.  The  number  of  illi- 
cit houses  cannot  well  be  as- 
certained; it  is,  however,  very 
considerable.  Di-slillalion  of  il- 
licit whiskey  is  not  very  pre- 
valent ; there  are  some  private 
stills  in  the  mountain 
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Cloglier  (iiicludiiiE;  Town)- 
Pop.  17,994. 

Cl».l.cr  Errisle  Keerog«  . Pop.  9,782. 

Errigle  Keerogue  . Pop.  9,78?. 

Charles  J.  Toiienham,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Ilev.  Jcmies  M'Ardie,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Mulrjrue,  v.  p. 

Ilev.  David  Cochrane. 

Generally  the  owners  in  fee, 
or  lessees  under  the  Bishop, 
are  landlords  of  cottages. 

The  landlords  of  cabins  are 
the  fanners. 

They  are  landholders  occu- 
pying farms,  great  or  small, 
under  the  chief  landlord. 

They  hold  their  farms  under 
the  chief  landlord. 

A cabin,  with  a rood  of  land 
for  a garden,  ii2  10s.  ;acabin, 
without  a garden,  ill  10s. 

The  rent  of  cabins  varies; 
from  £l  to  £l  10-«.  without 
land,  from  £2  lOi,  to  £4  10s. 
with  a garden  and  turbary,  ■ 
and  from  £7  to  £8  with  half 
^ an  acre  of  oats,  30  perches  of 
row  half  a bushel  of  flaxseed. 

The  highest  class  is  what  is 
commonly  called  a wet  lack, 
at  tlie  rate  of  from  £7  7s.  to 
£S  8s. ; the  middle,  called  a 
dry  tack,  from  £4  to  £4  1 Os. ; 
the  lowest  from  £l  to  £l  10s. 
per  annum. 

With  land,  from  £7  to  £8, 
and  without  from  £2  to  £4. 

potato  ground,  and  land  to  gi 

Their  cabins  consist  of  one 
or  two  rooms,  built  of  slone 
or  mud,  and  thatched.  Gene- 
rally they  have  one  or  more 
bedsteads,  and  a pair  of 
blankets. 

1 They  are  generally  mud 
! walls,  and  some  even  of  a 
! worse  description;  they  are 
1 seldom  water-fast, and  wretch- 
' ediy  furnished.  They  rarely 
i have  a bedstead,  and  frequent- 
ly the  cloihing  by  day  is  the 
principal  covering'  by  night; 
sfrasv  or  rushes  form  {he  bed. 

Mud  cabins ; seldom  stone ; 
furniture  a table,  chair,  and  a 
few  stools,  some  wooden  nog- 
gins or  tins,  a pot,  with  a bed 
of  straw  on  the  ground,  a sin- 
gle blanket,  and  often  their 
wearing  clothes. 

In  general  very  uncomfort- 
able i furnished  with  a .Mnall 
table,  and  a few  stools.  Their 
beds  are  generally  placed  on 
the  ground,  which  consist  only 
of  straw,  a sheet,  and  a single 
blanket,  and  not  imfrequeally 
their  wearing  apparel. 

Generally  held  only  for  a con- 
sideration in  money,  but  ar- 
rears are  sometimes  allowed 
to  be  paid  off  in  labour. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  other 
ci>ni!itii)iis,exclusive  of  runt, on  which 
cabins  are  held.  Labour  Is  gene- 
rally tiilcen  and  even  reiiuired  in  pay- 
ment of  rent,  but  not  in  addition  to 
it,  unless  where  the  sum  of  employ- 
ment falls  short  of  the  amount  of  tent. 

Such  as  have  places  of  this 
description  are  employed  by 
the  farmer  for  the  use  of  their 
cabins.  Rent  is  paid  partly  in 
labour,  and  partly  in  money. 

1 

Their  rents  are  generally 
paid  part  in  labour,  an<l  part 
in  money. 

Ill  132  ill-stances. 

From  15  to  20,  as  well  as  I 
can  ascertain. 

From  30  to  50. 

General  condition  much  im- 
proved ; their  wages  are  much 
the  same,  and  provisions  much 
cheaper  than  in  1815;  the 
great  drawback  is  the  decline 
of  the  linen  trade.  Popula- 
tion increasing. 

Their  condition  much  worse, 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  in 
respect  of  employment,  sub- 
sistence, clothing,  and  lodging. 
The  population  is  increasing. 

The  condition  of  tlie  poorer, 
and  even  of  the  middle  larm- 
ing  classes,  is  greatly  dete- 
riorated since  the  period  al- 
luded to,  for  the  war  rents,  I 
may  say  rack-rents,  are  con- 
1 tinned,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  is  one-half  lower. 

1 Population  is  rather  increas- 

Generally  becoming  worse, 
owing  to  rack-rents  and  the 
depression  of  trade.  Tue  po- 
pulation is  increasing. 

The  parish  was  much  dis- 
turbed in  the  autumn  of  lStJ2,  and 
fiillon'iiig  winter ; I was  obliged 

now  puvfeotly  peaceablu.  i 

During  that  period  there  were 
occasionally  party  quarrels, 
, but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
1 Years  a belter  spirit  and  a more 

Lillie  or  no  disturbance  pre- 
i vailed  in  this  parish  during 
that  period. 

Generally  speaking  it  has 
been  peaceable. 

between  the  different  classes  of  the  people.  | 

' A saviiiiis’  hank  was  esta- 
blished hist  year,  and,  us  it  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  there  is 
not  sufficient  opportunity  of 
judging  how  it  will  answer. 
Contributor.s  are  principally 
servants  and  tradesmen. 

i 

A savings’  bank  is  established 
liere ; it  is  only  about  two 
years  since  it  was  opened  : Ihe 
contributors  are  principally 
farmers  and  some  servants.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  yet  sulli- 

1 We  have  not  any. 

We  have  none  such. 

siUs  have  not  been  made  there  extensively. 

None. 

None.  ' 

No  shops  of  this  description. 

We  have  none. 

Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  in  this  parish. 

111  50  houses  spirituous  li- 
quors are  retailed.  Illicit  dis- 
lillatiim  has  been,  and  is  yet, 
in  some  few  instances,  carried 
on  in  this  parish. 

There  are  21  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  is  very  pre- 
valent this  year. 

\ 21  public  houses.  Illicit 
' distillation  prevails  to  a great 
extent. 
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Fintona.  . Pop.  1,714. 

Fintona  . . Pop.  1,714.  ^ 

’omeroy  and  Ei-rigle  Keerogue. 
Pop.  16,965. 

Ardboe  . . Pop.  8,148. 

Rev.  William  Tomes. 

Rev.  John  Sampson,  i’.  si. 

Rev.  /.  Graham. 

Rev.  Bernard  O'Neile,  p.  p. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Landlords  of  small  tenures 
are  geneiully  men  of  10  or  12 
acres'  holding,  who  adopt  the 
subletting  system  as  a means 
to  the  liquidation  of  their  own 
farm  tent,  &c. 

Without  laml  from  £l  105. 
to  £2. 

What  are  generally  called  cot- 
tacks.  £4  ; a house  and  gar- 
den, witii  turbary,  about 
£1  105. 

The  rent  of  an  uncomfortable 
cabin  is  £l  10s.,  and  more 
tliaii  three  values  for  liiiid  if 
annexed  thereto  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, by  the  laud  attached  to 
the  cabins  we  judge  of  the 
rentals. 

Thev  are  generally  very  poor 
niicoiiiforiable  dwellings,  and 
are  badly  furnished. 

Some  of  mud,  and  some  of 
stone;  and  some  well  pro- 
vided, and  others  badly. 

Many  built  with  clay  ; badly 
furnished.  Indilfereiilly  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding. 

The  cabins  in  this  ])arisli  are 
commonly  built  of  earth,  few 
of  stone;  ami,  unexception- 
ably,  unfurnished  with  either 
bedsteads  or  bedding,  lic. 

Sometimes  they  have  what 
are  called  tacks,  and  they 
give  from  three  to  five  day.s 
in  (he  week  for  their  house. 

Some  labour,  and  others  pay 
rent. 

By  the  year ; rent  often  paid 
by  labour. 

On  no  conditions, exclusive  of 
rent,  do  either  labourers  or 
cottiers  hold  their  land  or  ca- 
bins. However,  there  are  a 

20  perches  of  dunged  ground  for  potatoes,  10  perches  of  flax 
ground  and  bog  ground,  ami  their  turf  is  drawn  homo. 

few  in  tliis  community  who  work  two  days  in  the  week  with  land- 
lords in  lieu  of  the  occupation  of  their  cabin. 

There  are  several  instances, 
but  I cannot  say  how  many. 

I know  of  none. 

Instances  very  few. 

I know  more  than  40  iii- 
slnnces  of  two  families  resid- 
ing in  the  same  cabin. 

Tlieir  condition,  I think,  is 
not  improved.  The  popula- 
tion is  iuereasing. 

/ 

Improved.  Increasing. 

Not  improved.  Rather  in- 
creasing. 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  clas.ses  in  (his  parish 
is  by  no  chance  stalionaryj 
no,  but  inexpressibly  delerio- 
ratetl,  since  the  peace  of  1815, 
in  clothing,  trading,  provision, 
&c.  The  popuialiun  is  on 
the  increase. 

Generally  peaceable. 

Sometimes  disturbed,  and  at 
otlier  times  peaceable. 

In  general  peaceable. 

This  parisli  has  generally 
supported  rather  a peaceable 
character  during  that  period  ; 
lieriodically,  however,  disturb- 
ed by  the  collision  of  parties 

j on  anniversaries,  commemorative _/et6’5.  &c. 

No. 

None. 

Not  any. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank 
nor  benefit  society  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

No. 

None. 

Not  any. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  tliis  parish,  and  there- 
fore the  lowest  class  can  hold 
no  dealings  with  such. 

Illicit  distillation  prevails. 

I think  about  20.  I know 
of  no  illicit  distillation. 

There  are  10  public  hou.se.s 
in  this  parish  in  which  spiri- 
tuous liquors  are  retailed.  Pri- 
vate distillation  is  not  much  ' 
practised. 
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Ardboe  . . Pop.  8,148. 

Artrea  . . Pop.  12,392. 

Aughaloe  . . Pop.  10,144, 

Aughaloe  . . Pop.  10,144. 

Rev.  John  Darley. 

Rev.  James  Kennedy. 

Rev.  John  Delvin,  p.  p. 

Earl  of  Caledon. 

The  middling  class  of 
farmers. 

Not  greatly  superior  in  gene- 
ral to  the  labouring  class, 
either  as  respects  education, 
appearance,  customs,  or  man- 
ner of  living. 

They  are  generally  of  the 
middle  class. 

The  farmers  holding  from 
15  acres  and  upwards. 

Of  cabins  without  land  the 
rent  varies  from  15  r to  £l  5s. ; 
if  a garden  be  given  with  the 
cabin,  the  rent  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  garden. 

From£2105.  to£5peranniim 
where  they  have  land  attached 
to  them,  not  exceeding  two 
acres,  Irish  measure : and  from 

With  land,  about  £Z  ; with- 
out land,  £l  IO5. 

A cabin  and  small  garden, 
which  is  usually  atiadicd  to 
it,  let  from  £l  IO5.  to  £3, 
according  to  the  size. 

£2  to  £2  10.«.  per  anmtm  where  they  have  only  a garden 
attached  to  them;  there  are  some  also  without  gardens, 
which  are  let  at  from  £l  to  £l  105.  per  annum. 

The  cabins  are,  in  some 
places,  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  in  others  of  mud ; they 
are  always  unfumUhed,  and 
most  generally,  I think,  very  ' 
poor  and  uncomfortable. 

They  are,  in  general,  built  ; 
with  mild,  and  very  indif-  | 
ferently  furnished.  : 

Mud-walled  houses,  with  no 
bedsteads;  with  respect  to 
bed-clothes  very  bad. 

j Some  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
others  of  mud,  with  very  in- 
dittereni  furniture.  Bedsteads 
are  not  much  used,  but  there 
are  always  bed-clothes. 

The  cabins  are  generally  at- 
tached to  lann-liDuses  and  let 
to  labourers,  who  pay  their 
rent  by  giving  so  many  days’ 
labour  in  the  year,  according 
to  agreement. 

In  many  instances  the  rent  is 
paid  by  labour  according  to 
agreement,  but  generally  in 
money  ; nor  can  I learn  that 
labour  is  required  in  addition 
to  rent. 

Upon  condition  of  their  giv- 
ing so  many  days’  duty-work 
to  their  landlord. 

\ The  cottier  or  labourer  usu- 
ally gives  a certain  number  of 
: days'  work  to  his  landlord  in 
1 lieu  of  rent. 

In  very  many  instances. 

About  25  in  all,  who  are 
supported  chiefly  by  contribu- 
tions of  provisions  from  their 

In  many. 

I cannot  say  in  how  many 
instances,  but  tliey  are  nu- 
merous. 

neighbours  and  relations,  as  also  on  the  money  received  by  them  occasionally  from 
collections  made  in  the  churches,  meeting-houses,  or  chapels  of  the  parish  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  them  on  the  poor’s  money  collected  altogether. 

The  general  condition,  lam 
told,  is  deteriorated,  owing  to 
the  great  depression  of  the  , 
linen  trade.  The  population  , 
is  increasing.  ! 

As  far  as  I can  learn  there  is 
no  material  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
.since  the  peace.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing. 

Deteriorated  since  the  peace 
in  1815.  Increasing. 

1 

I am  persuaded  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes  in 
this  parish,  |)articiilarly  ot'the 
labourers,  has  improved  since 
the  year  1815  in  respect  to 
food  and  clothing  ; but  I do 
j not  perceive  any  improvement 
; in  their  habitations,  f believe 
the  population  is  increasing, 
but  not  rapidly. 

The  |)arish  has  been  for  the 
most  part  peaceable. 

Peaceable.  j 

Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable. 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
this  parish. 

None. 

'There  is  110  savings'  bank  nov 
benefit  society  in  this  parish; 
but  there  is  a savings’ bank 
seven  miles  distant,  at  Ar- 
magh, wliich  is  made  u.se  of 
by  the  people  of  lids  parish; 
commeiicemcnl,  and  the  prin- 
anics  and  ser\  ants. 

it  has  prospered  since  its 
cipal  contributors  are  mech 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’  ' 
shops  in  this  parish.  ' 

None. 

I 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers. 

I should  think  about  20  in 
the  jiarish  ; illicit  distillation 
does  prevail. 

In  the  country  part  of  the 
parish  four;  and  in  so  much 
of  the  town  of  Moneymore  as 
is  situated  in  the  parish,  six. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  here. 

About  48.  None. 

About  15.  Illicit  dislillatioti 
does  not  prevail,  and  1 believe 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  parish. 
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Au<rhaloe  and  Caraiiteel. 
° Pop.  17,603. 

Aughaloe  and  Caranteel. 
Pop.  17,603. 

Ballyclog  . . Pop.  2,786. 

Clonfeacle. 

Pop.  19,547  of  whole  parish. 

Rev.  John  Lowry,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Henderson,  p.  M. 

Rev.  James  Denham,  p.  bi. 

Rev.  Georye  Evans. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

Subletting  does  not  prevail 
in  tills  parish  or  neighbour- 
hoiid. 

They  are  generally  farmers. 

Belter  class  of  farmers. 

Tliere  are  very  few  cabins  in 
this  district  tiiat  have  much 
land  attached  to  them  : they 
are  srenerally  set  from  £2  2s. 
to  £2  12s.  for  house,  garden,  j 

The  rent  of  a cabin  and  gar- 
den is  about  £2  2s.  annually. 

With  one  acre  of  ground  a 
cabin  will  let  at  from  £3  to 
£4  ; with  a very  small  garden 
it  will  let  at  £l  15s.  up  to 
£2  10s. 

From  £l  upwards  without, 
£2  2s.  to  £3  3^.  with  land, 
according  to  size. 

ptouikI,  paid  almost  iniiver.sally  in  work.  | 

The  greater  number  of  them 
are  built  with  stone  and  lime, 
and  a few  with  mud ; they  are 
generally  ill  furnished.  Most 
of  them  have  bedsteads,  but 
uncomfortable  bedding,  tlieir 
occupants  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure blankets,  &c. 

These  huts  are  wretched, 
sometimes  built  of  mud  alto- 
gether, and  in  some  instances 
of  stones  and  clay  ; and  their 
furniture  consists  generally  of 
some  stools  anda  c/iest:  and  as 
to  bedsteads  the  greater  num- 
ber have  none  ; and  their  bed- 
ding is  everything  but  comforla 

The  cabins  have  generally 
two  apartments, — a kitchen 
and  sleeping-room.  They 

mostly  use  bedsteads  ; their 
bed  is  generally  chalF,  but  1 
fear  the  covering  is  very  olleii 
light  ; sometimes  a whole 
family  sleep  in  one  bed. 

bi^ 

Mud  cabins ; furniture  iiou- 
clescript. 

Two  days’,  and  sometimes 
three  days’  labour  in'the  week, 
are  given  in  lieu  of  rent.  There 
is  no  duty-labour  required 

They  are  tenants-nt-wi//; 
and  the  other  conditions  are 
very  various,  but  all  tend  to 
press  hard  upon  the  yooi'mon. 

Labourers  very  often  give 
work  in  lieu  of  rent. 

Occasionally  conditions  of 
work  in  lieu  of  rent,  or  part 
thereof,  imposed. 

Seldom  in  any  case  do  more 
than  one  family  reside  in  the 
same  cabin. 

Ill  a great  many  houses  two, 
and  even  t/irce  and /our  ; and 
I know  an  instance  in  which 
nine  families  reside  in  the  same 
house,  but  in  how  many  I 
really  cannot  say. 

I do  not  know  of  any  instance 
of  this. 

Many  under  same  range  of 

The  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  farmers,  is  greatly  deterio- 
rated ; this  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  linen  trade, 
and  to  the  low  prices  of  every 
production  from  land.  The 
population  is  nearly  stationary. 

The  poor  are  daily  getting 
worse,  in  consequence  of  the 
farmer  not  being  able  to  em- 
ploy them  ; and  the  farmers 
Uiemselves  are  actually  re- 
duced toastate  of  beggary, in 
consequence  of  the  landlords 
keeping  up  the  war  rent  prices 
for  their  land  ; and  the  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

I have  only  been  in  the  parish 
since  1S26,  and  I think  that, 
whilst  the  condition  of  small 
farmers  has  since  dial  deterio- 
rated to  a considerable  extent, 
this  has  not  been  the  case  with 
the  labouring  class.  I think 
the  population  is  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  viz.,  the  small  farmers 
and  weavers,  deteriorated  in 
every  respect,  also  larger  farm- 
ers by  diminution  of  capital. 

It  has  been  tolerably  peace- 
able. 

Particularly  ‘peaceable. 

The  parish,  since  I came  to 
it,  lias  been  perfectly  peace- 
able. 

Exce|)t  ill  some  instances, 
peaceable. 

There  is  no  such  institution 
in  this  parish  ; there  is  one  in 
Dungannon,  under  Lord  Ran- 
furley,  which  accommodates 
the  people  ill  this  parish;  there 
are,  liowever,  few  contributors 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and 

None. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  in 
the  parisli,  nor  any  other 
benetit  society  exclusively  be- 
longing to  it. 

No  such  shops. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  this  parish. 

None  at  present. 

Tliere  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  in  tlie  parish. 

Both  in  (own  and  country 
there  is  an  immense  number 
of  public  houses,  and  houses 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  prevail. 

There  are  from  fifty  to  sixty 
public  houses  in  this  parish  ; 
and  illicit  distillation  is  not 
carried  on  to  any  extent  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

There  is  no  village  in  the 

parish,  and  I only  know  oftwo 

public  houses.  ! do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  in  the  parish  any 
illicit  distillation. 

Four  public  houses.  Illicit 
distillation  not  prevalent. 

' 3CC-2 
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Deri  yioraii  . , Pop.  8,406. 

Derryloran  and  Desertereaght. 
Pop.  15,922. 

Doiiaghenry  and  Ballyclog. 
Pop.  8,170. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  12,144. 

Rev.  Thomas  Millar,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Arthur  M'Kcnna,  P.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Gakan,  f.  p. 

Robert  Forster,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Of  very  various  classes  in- 
deed. 

Some  the  original  (or  head) 
landlords,  and  others  farmers. 

Lessees  under  head  land- 
lords. 

Holders  of  10  acres  and  up- 
wards, who  generally  deal  in 
calile,  and  frequently  employ 
weavers  at  task-work. 

This  is  so  dependent  on  the 
kind  of  house,  that  tio  general 
answer  can  be  given ; they 
vary  from  £l  to  £4 ; the  lat- 
ter in  the  suburbs  of  market 
towns. 

Cabins  with  land  are  from 
£3  to  £4;  and  without  laud 
£1  lOi. 

Of  a cabin  with  a small 
garden,  £3;  and  without  a 
garden  £l  lOi. 

Cabins  are  generally  let  with 
a rood  or  half  an  acre,  for 
from  £2  to  £2  10^. 

Supplied  with  nothing  by  the 
landlord;  they  are  cliielly  built 
of  Slone,  some  of  mud  j some 
have  two  apartments,  some 
but  one  ; a window  in  front, 
some  in  rear  also. 

Some  stone  and  lime,  and 
others  clay;  very  badly  fur- 
nished in  general.  Afew  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  and  com- 
fortable bedding,  and  others 
with  blankets  and  straw. 

Mud  walls,  thatched ; badly 
furnished.  Few  bedsteads; 
uncomfortable  bedding  in  ge- 
neral. 

Stone  and  lime,  often  un- 
plaslered;  without  furniture. 
Cottiersgenerally  supply  them- 
selves with  bedsteads. 

Generally  at  a fixed  rent ; 
some  on  condition  to  work  for 
landlord  so  many  days  in  the. 
week,  or,  when  required,  at 
usual  wages.  Not  usual  with 
cottiers  to  give  duty-labour  in 

Holds  his  house  and  land 
from  year  to  year,  and,  in 
some  instances,  works  to  his  i 
landlord  as  much  as  pays  his  re 

addition  to  rent. 

From  year  to  year.  No 
duty-labour  required. 

:nt. 

They  are  expected  to  give 
work  in  lieu  of  rent. 

In  the  suburbs  of  our  town 
this  is  veiy  common ; in  the  , 
country  rare. 

Very  few  in  either  parish. 

None. 

General  condition  of  the  poor 
much  deteriorated,  and  their  num- 
ber greatly  iucreaseil ; war  prices 
generally  kept  up  for  land;  every 
thing  for  sale  rednccd.  Population 
iiuroasing.  There  has  been  a la- 
meutablo  increase  of  poverty  among 
farmers  and  all  kinds  of  tradesmen 
siirce  national  pc.icc  commenced  ; of 
poor  ; the  chief  cause  has  been  high 
and  parish  cesses,  and  low  prices  for 
as  well  as  the  great  decline  in  the  lii 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
worse  than  it  was  in  1815, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  the 
linen  trade;  aiidthepopulation 
of  the  parishes  is  increasing. 

course  an  increase  of  tvuvclliiig 
rents,  with  increase  of  county 
cattle  and  all  kinds  of  produce, 
leu  trade. 

Deteriorated,  both  with  re- 
spect to  food  and  raiment. 
Increasing. 

improvement  of  iluir  habits  seems 
prevents  the  selling  of  papers  comb 
newspapers,  limiting  their  reading 
not  be  done  in  20  years  by  the  re: 
aided  by  an  effectual  national  educi 

Population  increasing,  not- 
withstanding emigration  ; little,  if 
at  all,  improved  in  condition,  the  fall 
ill  the  earnings  having  nearly  kept 
pace  wiih  theiiilliiithe  prices  of  com- 
modities they  have  to  buy  until  tho 
revival  of  the  late  linen  trade : the 
to  he  impeded  by  the  tax  (the  tax 
ining  news  with  other  knowledge)  on 
to  existing  politics.  What  might 
nioval  of  restrictions  on  knowledge, 

Peaceable. 

Both  parishes  have  been 
peaceable  since  that  period. 

Peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

A savings’  bank  lately  esta- 
blished; not  many  contri- 
butors ;■  £l00  go  to  the  whis- 
key-sliopfor£l  tothesaviugs’ 
bank. 

There  is  one  in  the  parish  of  ' 
Derryloran  which,  so  far  as  I : 
am  informed,  is  getting  on 
well;  the  contributors  are  me-  ' 
chanics,  servants  and  la- 
bourers. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbrokerin  theparish. 

None  in  either  parish. 

None. 

None. 

Ill  Conkstown  alone,  40 1 
how  many  more  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish  I cannot  tell.  Illicit  distil- 
lation, I am  informed,  does  prevail 
in  it ; both  ate  most  ruinous ; ba- 
nishing private  distillation,  and  the 

In  the  parish  of  Derryloran 
there  are  44  public  houses;  in  the 
parish  of  Desertereaght  there  are 
15  ; and  no  illicit  distillation  in 
either  to  my  knowledge. 

19.  No. 

About  IS  licensed;  the  neigh- 
bouring market  town  ofDun- 
gannoii  v contaiii.s  upwards  of 
80.  Illicit  distillation  prevails 
to  a great  exieiit. 

use  of  anlt'cit  spirits,  would  do  mare  for  the  wealth  andmorals  of  our  country  than  any  system  of  i>oor-laws  : since  the  peace  in  1815  public  houses, 
private  distillation,  and  intemperance,  have  awfully  increased  ; I am  persuaded  that  all  the  revenue  thence  arisiii|r  but  ill  compensates  for  the 
expense  which  proUcutinn,  confining,  and  banishing  offenders  occasion,  besides  keeping  up  Revenue  and  other  Police  to  suppress  and  puubh 
<iuavicls  and  private-distillation : poverty,  crime,  and  misery,  abundantly  geuerate  in  the  dram  shops. 
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Donaglimore  . . • Pop.  12,144.  ] 

Donaglimore.  . Pop.  ]2,144. 

D™mgl.ss,(i»clu,)insT™o  ,j,  ^ p ^ 

of  Dungannon)  . Pop.  5,926.  ‘ ® ‘ 

Rev.  James  Kinnear,  p.  m. 

J.  Y.  Burges,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  R.  N.  Horner.  Rev.  F.  Devlin,  p.  p. 

They  are  generally  respect- 
able farmers. 

Mostly  respectable. 

Of  cottages  connected  with  Generally  they  are  small 
land  the  landlords  in  my  farmers, 
country  are  generally  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil ; of  cot- 
tages without  land,  of  which 
in  mv  narish  there  are  hut 
few,  the  landlords  are  the  intermediate  tenants. 

The  rent  of  a cabin  with- 
out land  is  generally  about 
£2  10s..  and  with  a small 
field  of  land  attached  to  it  is 
generally  £l  or  £l  10s.  more. 

A bare  house  from  iOs.  to 
£l  10s.;  a cabin  with  a gar- 
den and  bog  lets  for  £3. 

Of  cottages  with  land,  the  The  usual  rent  of  a cabin 

rent,  including  the  house,  without  a garden  is  £l,  or 

would  be  about  £l  5s.  the  one  day’s  work  in  the  week; 

acre:  in  the  case  of  sub-  with  a spot  of  ground,  sup- 

lettiiig,  which  in  my  parish  is  pose  a rood,  statute,  £2  10s., 

not  frequent,  a cottage  would  or  two  days’  work  per  week, 
set  at  about  £l  10s.  per  annum. 

They  are.  generally  low 
thatched  cabins,  consisting  of 
two  apartments,  not  well  fur- 
nished. Some  of  them  have 
bedsteads,  others  not;  and 
their  bedding  is  generally  not 
of  the  most  comfortable  de- 
scription. 

Mud.  No  comforts  of  bed-  A very  large  proportion  of  

ding.  cabins,  in  the  agricultural 

1 district,  have  their  walls  of 

lime  and  stone,  and  their  roof  of  unhewn  timber  and  thatch,  are  suitably  fur- 
nished, and  reasonably  supplied  with  bedsteads  and  bedding;  some  cabins 
are  roofed  with  sawn  timber  and  slates,  and  some  few  are  of  the  most  inferior 
description  : in  the  town  district  the  fabric  is  not  worse  ; but  in  many  cases 
the  furnishing  is  very  inadequate ; and  in  many,  J am  sorry  to  say,  the  poor 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  comfortable  bedding  is. 

The  greater  part  of  the  la- 
bourers or  cottiers  generally 
pay  their  rent  in  labour,  so 
many  days  in  the  week,  to 
the  man  they  have  their  houses 
from. 

Labour  is  generally  taken  for 
rent  in  this  case. 

Cabins  and  land  are  not  1 Labour  is  often  required,  and 
rented  upon  any  condition  gladly  given,  in  lieu  of  real, 
exclusive  of  a payment  in  | 

money,  except  at  the  request  of  the  tenant ; sometimes 
the  tenant  stipulates  to  give  a certain  rent,  provided  a 
certain  part  of  that  rent  be  taken  from  him  in  labour. 

There  are  very  few  instances 

of  two  families  residing  in  the  | 

same  cabin  ; in  the  part  of  ^ 
the  parish  in  which  I live  I 
only  know  one  instance  of  it. 

None;  hut  in  some  cases 
cabins  are  divided,  and  each 
family  has  its  own  apart- 
ment. 

In  the  country  parts  of  the  About  25  instances, 

parish  there  is  no  instance  of 
fiuo  families  residing  in  the 

same  cabin  ; in  the  town  such  cases  are  not  unfrequeiit, 
but  even  there  the  families  live  rather  in  separate  rooms 
than  as  having  the  cabin  in  common. 

Where  they  are  inclined  to 
work  their  general  condition 
is  corsideral)ly  improved,  but 
where  they  are  slothful  and 
unwilling  to  work  they  are 
generally  in  a worse  state. 
I think  the  papulation  is  ra- 
ther increasing  since  the  peace 
in  1815. 

In  my  opinion  the  people  Since  the  year  1815  the  ge-  The  condition  of  the  poor  is 

are  improving,  and  the  popu-  ?eral  conOitioaof  tho  pootei  classes  much  worse  since  181o,  from 
. n !...rna5,>n'  IS  deculcilW  aetoncraUd  J inrcspcct  want  of  employment,  not  being 

lation  iiR-reasuia.  of  diet  their  mode  of  living  u much  J,  procure  the  lie- 

inferior;  inevious  to  181;>  they  paid,  from  the  produce  of  then  ground,  , x, .„c, tinne:  nf  lift- 

o„  ui-ytit^s  ..nt,  .nd,  t.«.u4  to  il«i.  horn  A,  m^kidg  tte  oltat,  oesxlty  preSdl..ltlim8  o tile 

had  for  their  own  consumption  the  remainder  of  their  crop;  from  the  and  health.  The  pO[)UlatlOn 

state  of  the  linen  trade  doting  latter  years  their  rent  has  absorbed  is  rather  on  the  increase. 

their  crop,  with  the  exception  of  polaloa,  upon  which  tliey  and  their 

families  are  maintained.  With  respect  to  Ihe  population,  I believe 

it  to  be  increasing,  and  I know  that  since  1821  my  congregation  lias 

increased  50  per  cent. 

Mostly  peaceable. 

Peaceable  to  the  utmost. 

My  parish  is  inhabited  by  It  has  been  mostly  peaceable, 

Protestants,  and  there  is  no  and  this  would  have  been  ge- 
meinory  of.  any  period  when  neral  but  lor  party  exliibiiious 
it  was  disturbed.  among  the  thoughtless  youth, 

which  were  not  checked  by 
those  in  duly  bound  ; but  we  feel  a sensible  improvement. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

1 

None  in  our  parish;  but 
there  is  one  at  Dungannon, 
and  very  prosperous;  Lord 
Ranfurly  contributes  hand- 
somely to  it;  it  is  not  more 
from  the  parish  tiian  70 
perches. 

There  is  a savings’  bank,  in 
a slate  of  considerable  pros- 
perity; the  contributions  made  

to  it  are  large;  the  contributors  are,  1 consider,  rather 
above  the  class  originally  designed  to  be  benefited  by 
such  institutions ; but,  for  myself,  I conceive  that  what- 
ever increases  the  number  of  persons  holding  Govern- 
ment securities  should  be  favourably  regarded. 

Not  any.  None.  There  are,  in  the  parish 

1 of  Drurafflass,  some  pawn-  

brokers’  shops  i two  are  duly  itcensecl;  and,  from  the  capital  of  the  proprietors, 
their  dealings  must  be  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  population. 

I taiinot  exactly  slate.  th«  About  11.  | The  number  of  hoases  h-  , ’’J' 

number:  l.herp  mav  bf>.  Tsim-  1 censed  lor  the  sale  of  spi-  ^ 

pose,  about  20.  We  have  a rituoiis  liquors  in  my  parish  is  58.  1 would  beg  to  suggest  t a '^ence  ^ 

few  instances  of  illicit  distilla-  granted  to  any  person  who  is  not  possessed  of  a house  rated  a .m 

tion  in  this  parish,  but  it  does  the  present  system  persons  obtain  licence  who  have  no  property,  r r ...niehinn- 

not  generally  prevail.  inteUt  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  whose  houses  are  - 

reasonable  accommodation  and  consequently  are  frequented  only  by  _isi,  ^f  Drumriass 

not  prevail  j on  the  contrary,  I have  never  known  nor  heard  of  a case  of  illicit  distillation  m the  parish  of  Drum  Jass. 
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Kildress  . . Pop.  7,063. 

Kildress . . Pop.  7,063. 

Kildress  . . Pop.  7,063. 

Killaman  . . Pop.  7,579. 

Rev.  John  Duffy,  p.  p.  ^ 

Rev.  Richard  Stewart. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Stuart. 

Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan. 

Farmers  generally. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

The  inferior  class  of  middle- 
men;  indeed  they  might  be 
termed  small  farmers. 

With  land,  from  £l  10s.  to 
£2  ; without  land,  from  £l 
to  £l  5s. 

With  land,  from  £2  Us.  to 
£3 ; without,  from  £l  5^.  to 
£2. 

Cabins,  with  gardens,  bring 
about  from  £2  1 Or.  to  £3; 
without  gardens,  £2. 

With  half  an  acre  of  land, 
£3  per  annum  ; without  land 
from  £l  to  £l  10«. 

Various,  viz.,  mud,  sod, 
stone,  and  lime;  and  not 
supplied  wiih  bedsteads  or 
bedding  but  such  as  the 
means  of  the  cottiers  can 
afford. 

Some  of  stone  and  lime,  but 
mostly  of  sods  or  mud;  there 
is  not  any  furniture  given 
with  them. 

Some  of  the  cabins  are  very 
miserable,  others  the  reverse. 

The  cost  of  erecting  such  a 
cabin  would  not  exceed  £s. 
The  occupants  are  generally 
able  to  procure  a bedstead, 
but  no  comfortable  beddinn'. 

Cottiers  pay  no  duty-rent, 
but  in  some  cases  give  labour 
in  lieu  of  rent,  according  to 
conditions. 

Generally  the  cottiers  pay 
part  (most  part)  of  their  rent 
in  labour;  this  is  not  thought 
to  1)6  hi  addition,  but  in  lieu,  of 
rent. 

Some  larmers  set  their  cabins 
to  people  who  ate  obliged  to  work 
for  them  wheurequirec),  perhaps  two 
d.iys  in  the  week,  and  the  wages  of 
those  days  go  to  pay  the  rent.  I have 
not  hoard  of  duty-labour  being,  ex- 
acted. except  ill  one  instance,  in  this 
parish. 

Generally  none.  Duty-la- 
bour is  not  usually,  but  is  in 
some  inslances,  required;  to 
cottiers  it  is  generally  allowed 
for  in  the  rent. 

Instances  to  a great  extent. 

I do  not  think  strictly  there 
can  be  said  to  be  any  so  cir- 
cumstanced; it  is  the  custom 
to  let  a nevv-married  couple 
live  a year  with  their  father. 

It  sometimes  happens  that 
two  families  live  under  the  same 
roof,  but  separate  doors  for  each 
'•  family. 

i winch  means  no  more  than  “ I 

Perhaps  not  in  20.  I would 

Siiycerminly.  hat  that  Oic  ensmerator  of 
1 the  census  for  the  Tyrone  pert  ot  the  jia- 

thVnumbew  Si  larger,*  lura  inc'icedM 
think  lie  iv.is  deceiveil  by  a commen  e.t- 
pression,  "living  imdet  the  one  roof,’ 
iving  under  toofs  whicii  join,"  while  yettho 
rs,  and  are  in  all  respects  distinct. 

Yearly  deteriorated,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  linen  manufacture.  The 
population  iucreasiug  to  a 
vast  extent. 

Deteriorating,  and  I think 
from  the  low  prices  of  every 
thing  the  people  have  to  bring 
to  market ; but  principally 
from  the  depressed  state  of 
the  linen  market. 

Deteriorated.  Increasing. 

Deteriorated;  lodging,  cloth- 
ing, food,  are  of  interior  qua- 
lity. The  population  inercas- 

Peaceable. 

Very  peaceable. 

Particularly  peaceable. 

Peaceable. 

None. 

There  was  a savings’  bank 
established  in  Cookstown  (our 
market  and  post  town)  last 
year,  and  it  is  prospering. 
Servants. 

None  in  the  parish,  but  there 
is  a savings'  bank  in  Cooks- 
town, which  is  convenient. 

One  benefit  society,  instituted 
by  Colonel  Verner.  It  is  in 
a prosperous  state;  the  con- 
tributors are  fanners  on  the 
estates  of  Colonel  Verner  and 
Mr.  Douglas : it  is  in  the 
county  Armagh. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

No. 

Seven  licensed  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  in 
some  places. 

There  are  eight  licensed,  but 
the  number  that  sell  spirit.s 
witiiout  licence  is  immense. 
Illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a 
great  degree. 

I applied  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  information  upon 
this  query;  he  told  me  such 
inforinution  could  he  more 
correctly  obtained  from  the 
Excise-olReers.  There  may 
be,  I should  suppose,  20  pub- 
lic houses  at  least. 

14  public  houses.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation, because  of  the  low 
price  of  grain,  prevails  to 
some  extent  in  the  country; 
but  as  yet,  I believe,  not  at 
all  in  the  immediate  parish  of 
Killaman. 
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KilUshale  . . Pop.  4,615. 

Pomeroy  . . Pop.  7,183. 

Tamlaght  . . Pop. . 

Tiillaniskiu  . . Pop.  4,102. 

”^ev.  John  Young.,  Rector. 
Rev.  M-  O'Brien,  p.  p.* 

Rev.  D.  Evans,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Corvan,  p.  m. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Sleuarl,  j.  p. 

They  are  in  general  middle- 
men. 

Few  cottages  or  cabins  are 
set  by  any  other  than  the 
landlord  of  the  estate;  he  is 
a gentleman. 

They  are  the  most  respect- 
able farmer's  of  the  country. 

Of  the  higher  ranks. 

Without  land  ahout  £l ; and 
with  a garden  of  an  English 
rood  about  £2. 

Cabins  with  land,  viz.,  two 
acres,  about  £Sj  without  any 
land,  £l  10s. 

The  quantum  of  rent  much 
depends  upon  the  goodness 
of  the  cabins  and  the  quality 
of  the  ground. 

Cabins  with  a garden,  about 
£2 ; without  them  I know  of 
none. 

Ill  general  sods  or  clay, 
badlv  furnished,  and  straw  for 
bedding. 

Some  of  stone,  and  others 
of  sod  or  clay.  No  supply  of 
bedstead  nor  bedding. 

Generally  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  without  bedsteads  or  bed- 
ding. 

Chiefly  stone  and  lime 
houses ; bedding  but  middling. 

Where  money  is  not  paid, 
they  generally  give  two  or 
three  days’  work  in  the  week. 

Some  give  two  or  three  days 
of  the  week  in  lieu  of  rent. 

They  pay  their  rent  in  gene- 
ral by  work  to  the  owner  of 
the  cabins. 

No  other  conditions  unless 
to  labour,  for  which  they  are 
paid  or  allowed  in  their  rent. 

I know  of  none,  excepting 
members  of  the  same  family, 

About  5 or  6. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  that  oc-  ; 
curs. 

None. 

This  country  has  not  im- 
proved since  the  failure  of 
the  linen  trade  in  1815. 

I think  stationary.  Increas- 

The  face  of  our  country  is 
very  much  changed,  not  for 
the  better,  but  for  the  worse, 
since  the  year  1815. 

Not  having  taken  so  pecu- 
liar a view  of  this  parish  I 
cannot  answer  this,  but  I 
would  say  the  appearance  in 
general  of  the  people  is  much 
improved. 

Always  peaceable. 

Peaceable  for  the  most  part. 

It  has  been  distinguished  for 
peace  and  good  order. 

Peaceable. 

There  are  no  savings’  banks 
nor  benefit  societies  in  this 
parish. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

No. 

.1 

None. 

None. 

There  are  only  four  in  this  I cannot  ascertain  the  exact  I could  not  tell  the  number;  Six. 
parish  under  licence.  Private  number  of  public  houses  ; they  are  numerous,  but  we 

distillation  is  not  much  prac-  there,  are  a good  many.  Illicit  have  no  illicit  distillation, 
tised  here.  distillation  does  not' prevail 

as  much  as  it  did  some  years 
ago. 

. • There  ate  also  16  townlanas  of  the  parish  of  Pomeroy  united  to  my  charge,  mntaining  ahout  7,000  acres,  about  one-half  a mountainous 
district,  lately  colonized  by  a numerous  population,  who  are  making  great  progress  m leclauning  it. 
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Tullaniskin  . . Pop.  4,102. 

Tullaniskin  . . Pop.  4,102. 

Tullaniskin  . . Pop.  4,102. 

i Cappagh  . . Pop.  13,589. 

John  S.  Murray.  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Kingsmore. 

Jonathan  Pike. 

Rev.  John  Hamilton. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  who  hold  a few 
acres  of  land  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Gentlemen,  bleachers,  and 
farmers  who  have  occasion  to 
employ  labourers. 

They  are  invariably  fai-miTs 
some  of  whom  are  more  or 
less  respectable. 

Say  £1  witliout  Inm!,  and 
about  £2  with  a garden. 

About  £l  without  land; 
with  land  from  £l  lOi.  to 
£3,  according  to  the  quantity. 

Cabins  are  seldom  set  with- 
out a garden  containing  from 
one  to  three  roods  of  land ; the 
usual  rent  for  cabin  and  gar- 
den is  £2  2s.  per  annum. 

The  rent  of  cabins,  with 'a 
garden  of  about  five  perches 
annexed,  with  turf  groumi  for 
fuel,  is  from  £l  15r.  to  £2 
annually. 

Furniture  poor  enough.  Ge- 
nerally bedsteads  ; bad  bed- 
ding ; need  ventilation. 

Mud,  or  stone  and  lime, 
thatched.  Not  well  furnish- 
ed, and  very  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding. 

Generally  built  of  stone  and 
lime, ‘though  there  are  some 
mud-walled  cottages.  Most,  if 
not  alt,  have  bedsteads,  with 
; straw  or  chaff  beds. 

The  materials  of  which  they 
are  built  are  generally  stones 
and  clay  mortar:  ttie  cot- 
tager must  provide  liis  own 
furniture  and  bedding.  Tliev 
have  a certain  de.»criplion  of 
bedsteads,  but  the  beddinrj  is 
far  fi'om  being  generally  com- 
fortable. 

Generally  in  labour  and  cash. 

None  exlusive  of  rent,  but 
the  rent  is  sometimes  paid 
parllv,  and  sometimes  en- 
tirely, by  labour. 

They  are  generally  tenants-at- 
will.  It  is  not  usual  to  require 
duty-labour  in  addition  to 
rent,  but  many  are  employed 
at  the  usual  rate  of  wages  by 
their  landlords. 

No  duty-labour. 

Extremely  few. 

I do  not  think  there  are  many 
instances,  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber exactly  without  entering 
into  a scrutiny  which  would 
take  up  too  much  time ; I appi 

I believe  the  cases  of  two  fa- 
milies occupying  one  cabin 
are  very  few  indeed ; I do  not 
know  of  one. 

•ehend  they  are  very  few. 

There  are  some  instances  of 
this  sort,  though  by  no  means 
general. 

I think  rather  improving  of 
lofej  very  bad  immediately 
after  the  peace,  but  coming 
round  again.  Population  I 
think  increasing  a little. 

I know  nothing  of  the  parish 
prior  to  the  year. 1820  ; since 
that  time  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  pretty  nearly  sta- 
tionary. The  population,  too, 
I think  nearly  so;  if  any  dif- 
ference, rather  an  increase 
than  otherwise. 

In  1815  the  linen  trade  was 
in  a flourishing  condition, 
which  contributed  much  to  the 
support  and  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants;  since  that  time 
the  profits  have  been  much 
diminished,  but  on  the  whole 
the  parish  has  improved  ; prov 
cheaper,  the  lower  classes  are 
as  in  1815.  Population  increas 

The  condition  not  only  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  vastly 
deteriorated  since  the  within 
period,  but  also  the  farmer, 
and  every  description  of  per- 
son that  subsists  by  industry. 

isions  and  clothing  being 
(I  think)  as  comfortable 
«d  considerably. 

Extremely  peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable;  no  part 
of  Ireland  more  so. 

1 

With  little  or  no  exception 
very  peaceable. 

It  has  been  occasionally  s 
little  disturbed  during  that 
period,  from  political  and  other 
causes. 

None  in  parish;  one  in  Dun- 
gannon, and  another  in 
Cookstown. 

There  are  no  savings’ banks 
nor  benefit  societies  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

No  savings’  bank  nor  benefit 
society  in  the  parish,  butthere 
is  a savings’  bank  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dun- 
gannon for  those  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  valu- 
able institution. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  ill  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

I think  six  in  parish  ; great 
cause  of  wretchedness  and 
poverty.  No  illicit  distillation. 

Six.  Illicit  distillation  does 
not  prevail. 

There  are  six  public  houses 
in  the  parish,  which  I consi- 
der by  far  too  many.  No 
illicit  distillation ; the  neigh- 
bouring collieries  contribute 
to  support  the  public  houses. 

They  are  very  numerous, 
there  being  one  at  least  in 
each  townland.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion does  prevail  in  a certain 
degree^;  not  largely. 
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It  seldom,  if  ever,  happens,  . 
unless  there  is  a relationship 
between  the  families. 

Not  many  instances:  the 
number  not  ascertained. 

There  are  very  few  instances. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is  Thecoiidilion  of  both  farmers 
much  worse  since  1815,  owing  and  cottiers  has  been  dete- 
principally  to  the  falling  off  of  riorating  for  a considerable 
the  linen  trade.  _ The  popu-  time;  from  the  low  price  of 
lation  has  much  increased.  the  produce  of  their  lands 

many  fanners  have  extreme  difficulty  in  paying  their  rents: 
the  depression  of  the  linen  trade  has  deeply  affected  the 
cottiers,  and  the  rent  of  their  tacks  is  not  lowered.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
population  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Greatly  deteriorated,  attri- 
butable, in  my  mind,  to  the 
depression  of  the  linen  trade, 
and  the  low  prices  for  the 
soil’s  proiluce.  The  popula- 
tion a little  on  the  increase. 

Stationary,  as  far  as  I can 
learn.  Increasing. 

Qwfte  peaceable.  ( In  the  times  of  aj^itation  and 

trouble  this  parish  was  eomparativelyquiet:  some  years  ago 
a few  individuals  were  waylaid  and  beaten,  and  one  man  was 
murdered  on  bis  return  from  the  market,  and  one  of  his 
murderers  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  : we  at  ]5rescnt 
enjoy  peace,  and  a friendly  intercourse  with  one  another. 

Peaceable,  except  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  a large  party  of 
people  (I  have  heard)  from 
other  parishes  came  to  the 
parish  rector’s  after  night,  re- 
questing a reduction  in  tithes. 

Peaceable.  ' 

None  of  any  description. 

No  savings’  bank. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 

No  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

Not  any. 

None. 

There  are  no  licensed  public 
houses,  nor  much  illicit  dis- 
tillation now,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Revenue 
Police  in  this  parish. 

In  Oinaffh  there  are  44  li- 
censed public  houses;  in  other 
parts  of  the  parish  11. 

Five  licensed,  and  three  or 
four  unlicensed.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation does  not  prevail  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

14.  No. 

3 D D 
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Langfield  . . Pop.  7,785. 

Perpetual  Cure  of  Derg.  ^ 

Pop. . 

Jrney  and  Skirls.  Pop.  12,861. 

Ardstraw  . . Pop.  18,662. 

Rev.  Samuel  Armor,  P.  M. 

Rev.  Archibald  Hamilton. 

Rev.  N.  O’Donnell,  v.  p. 

Mr.  Edward  Sproul. 

Farmers,  and  generally  poor. 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

Farmers  are  the  landlords 
of  cabins. 

Cabin,  fuel,  and  small  gar- 
den, £l  10s.  annually. 

Cabins  with  land,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  land ; 
and  cabins  without  land,  from 
£l  to  £2. 

Cabins  with  land,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity;  cabins 
without  land,  from  £l  to  £2, 

£6  for  cottier’s  holding,  viz., 
house,  three  roods  of  corn  and 
flax  ground,  ground  for  ma- 
nure, cow’s  grass,  and  turf: 
£2  for  house  and  turf  alone  is 
the  usual  rent. 

Unsnpplied  by  the  landlord, 
and  poorly  supplied  by  the 
too  often  wretched  occupier. 

Stone-built,  and  poorly  fur- 
nished. They  have  bedsteads, 
but  very  indifferent  bedding. 

Some  of  the  cabins  have  two 
small  apartments,  others  only 
one;  some  of  them  comfort- 
able, • many  others  not  so. 
They  are  not  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  or  bedding,  but 
what  the  poor  man  can  pro- 
cure himself. 

House  generally  has  kitchen 
and  room  built  without  mor- 
tar ; seldom  well  thatched ; 
scantily  furnished.  Generally 
have  bedsteads,  but  not  com- 
fortable bedding. 

Their  labour  generally  pays 
their  rent,  and  helps  to  pur- 
chase food  for  their  families. 

Cottiers  generally  pay  their 
rent  by  a certain  number  of 
days’  labour  in  the  year. 

Cottiers  with  land  pay  their 
rent  in  cash  ; cottiers  without 
land  pay  their  rent  by  labour. 
No  duty-days. 

Generally  engage  to  work  for 
their  landlord  at  the  current 
wages  of  the  country.  No 
duty-labour  required. 

Few  instances  of  this  occur. 

No  instance. 

No  instance  of  the  kind  in 
either  parish. 

Seldom  happens. 

Much  deteriorated  since  the 
year  1815,  principally  by  the 
produce  of  the  land  being  far 
inferior  in  value  to  the  rent, 
the  expense  of  labour,  the 
largeness  of  the  grand-jury 
cesses,  and  the  cramp  on  in- 
dustry in  general  by  that  hated 
tax— lithe:  I believe  the farmi 
Langfield  more  oppressed  thai 

Rather  improving  in  their 
clothing,  manner  of  living, 
and  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

No  improvement  in  wealth, 
but  improved  in  their  morals  and 
education  of  their  children.  The  po- 
Diilaiion  of  lioth  parishes  increasiiip;- 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is 
changed  for  the  worse  since  181j, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  genetal 
depression  uf  the  linen  manufacture, 

but  chiefly  from  the  substitution  of  machinery  lor  hand-spinning  ot  mien 
yarn,  which  thveafens  to  supersede  the  latter  entirely : spuming  gave  for- 
merly profitable  employment  to  every  female  in  a poor  mans  family, 
from  mere  childhood  to  the  most  advanced  age:  cleanly  industrious 
habits  were  the  accompaniments  of  this  species  of  employment ; while 
the  females  were  spinning  the  sons  were  on  the  loom,  cheerfully  and  suc- 

ng part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
1 the  labouring  classes  of  it. 

cessfully  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  family  j the  reverse  is  now 
too  visible.  Population  increasing  very  much. 

Quite  peaceable. 

Peaceable  during  that  period, 
and  very  much  so. 

Always  peaceable. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  no  bank  of  the  kind 
in  either  of  the  parishes. 

There  is  no  savings’  bank  ia 
the  parish  ; some  deposit  mo- 
ney in  the  Strabane  savings 
bank. 

None.  ' 

None. 

< There  is  none  in  Urney  or 
Skirts  of  the  sort. 

The  village  of  Drutnquin 
contains  all  the  public  houses 
in  this  parish ; their  number 
is  eight.  Illicit  distillation 
does  not  at  present  prevail  j 
it  is  prevented  by  police. 

40.  No  illicit  distillation. 

In  Urney  from  20  to  25,  in 
Skirts  about  16.  No  illicit 
distillation  in  either  of  the  pa- 
rishes. 

Too  many  public  houses  are 
to  be  seen.  Some  cases  of 
illicit  distillation,  but  to  no 
great  extent. 
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Badony  Upper  . Pop. 5,715. 


Rev.  John  Conan. 


Camus  (including  part  of  Stra- 
bane) . . Pop.  6,571. 


Rev.  George  Smithwick. 


Camus  (including  part  of  Stra- 
bane) . . Pop.  6,571. 


Rev.  James  Alexander,  p.  ji 


(Camus  including  Strabane 
Town)  , . Pop.  6,571. 


Rev.  Arthur  M'^Hugh,  p.  p. 


Small  farmers  in  general. 


The  middling  and  the  small 
farmers. 


Poor  1 
farms. 


Small  farmers,  and  of  the 
poorest  description. 


Cabins  are  here  set  with  a 
piece  of  land  at  a high  rent. 


Cabin,  without  land,  about 
£l  a-year,  but  £6  with  a rood 
of  flax,  the  same  of  potatoes 
and  half  an  acre  of  oats,  with 
manure  ; turf  or  the  grass  of 
a cow  will  of  course  make  a 
difference. 


The  usual  rent  of  cabins, 
without  land,  from  £l  5s,  to 
£l  15s.;  £6  10s.  for  one 
with  grass  for  a cow,  a rood 
of  flax,  half  an  acre  of  oats, 
and  ground  for  their  potatoes. 


With  turbary  and  half  a rood 
of  flax  ground  £3  ; a cow’s 
grass,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
£4  10s.  or  £6  ; a cabin  alone 
£2. 


There  are  few  cabins  com- 
fortable; they  are  badly  fur- 
nished. The  bedding  is  in 
general  very  uncomfortable  in 
such  cabins. 


The  cottages  are  low,  con- 
sisting generally  of  a room 
and  kitchen  ; the  former  occu- 
pied by  the  senior  members  of 
the  family  and  the  cow,  the 
latter  by  the  junior  branches 
and  the  pig. 


Sometimes  of  sod  walls, 
mostly  of  stone  walls,  laid  in 
clay  mortar,  and  roof  of 

straw  thatch  ; they  are  for  the 

most  part  very  uncomfortable,  as  the  poor  farmer  is  not  able 
to  keep  them  water-fast,  as  they  call  it ; this!  know  from  having 
frequently  had  complaints  of  this  sore.  Their  bedsteads  generally 
are  four  posts  ofwood,  fastened  on  the  frame,  with  sticks  across, 
covered  with  a scanty  portion  of  straw;  uncomfortable  bedding. 


Some  cottiers  pay  their  rent 
with  mone^;  others  with  la- 
bour. Duty-labour  is  re- 
quired only  by  the  large  land- 
ed  proprietors. 


I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
ditions ; but  in  some  cases,  as 
an  accommodation,  the  rent  is 
paid  by  labour. 


In  many  cases  they  pay  their 
rent,  or  part  of  their  rent,  by 
labour. 


what  he  c 


days 


each  week  for  this ; 

; this  accommodation  to  the  labourer  or  cottier  does  not  hold"  good  when  the  fai 


It  is  customary  with  poor 
farmers  to  give  a cabin,  and  a 

small  garden  of  a few  perches 

to  a labourer ; the  cottier  is  obliged  to  work  a certain  number  of 
to  the  days  on  which  he  is  not  bound,  he  may  work  and  earn 
can  employ  men  and  pay  them. 


Each  family  has  almost  in 
every  instance  a separate  ca- 
bin. 

This  I cannot  accurately  an- 
swer ; in  Strabane  three  fami- 
lies may  have  resided  together; 
for  instance,  one  small  house 
contained  25  persons,  but  ge- 
nerally in  the  country  each  fam 

In  the  country  generally  but 
one  family,  but  in  the  town 
often  three  or  four  families 
live  in  the  same  cabin. 

lily  lives  by  itself. 

There  are  instances  in  the 
country  of  the  like,  but  they 
are  divided  by  partition  walls, 
wbicli  sejiarate  their  respec- 
tive tenements. 

It  is  deteriorated  since  the 
peace  in  1815;  thewarprices 
for  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
for  cattle  influenced  landlords 
to  set  their  land  extravagantly 
high,  and  they  in  general  have 
a reluctance  to  decrease  their 
rents,  which  the  pressure  ofthe 
times  calls  on  them  to  do.  The 
population  is  increasing. 

From  all  the  information  I 

con  get  on  this  point  I nm  quite  free  to 
say  that  tiie  couditiun  of  the  people  is  any- 
thing but  ioiproving;  the  failure  of  tile  Uneu 
trade  Iras  been  Itigitly  injurious,  r,iiile 
from  tire  low  prices  tor  corn,  pigs,  kc„ 
niiichtiie  markets  all'otd.  the  ptosiiecUof 
the  fanner  are  glouiny.  1 bear  the  popula- 
tion is  iucreasiog. 

The  condition  of  the  poor 
classes  is  much  deteriorated  since 
1315,  owing  to  dei'reciation  in  price 
of  agricultural  produce  without  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  rent, 
absenteeism, aud  failure  inthe  linen 
trade.  The  population  is  not  in- 
creasing. 

Much  deteriorated  (I  ex- 
cept common  boggai-s,  I speak  of 
the  laliouring  class) ; my  reasons  are, 
the  landlords  hold  their  rents  .at  the 
war  prices,  the  produce  of  the  laud  is 
□flow  value  ; added  to  this  the  fail- 
ure of  the  linen  trade  ; all  these  cir- 
cumstances comhiiicd  tend  to  lower 

above  causes  thefatmersave  not  able  to  ettcctually  labour  the  land ; they  sell  every  article  or  commodity 
they  can  dispose  of,  even  to  the  very  egg ; the  landlord  will  not  redticu  the  rent,  and  lienee  it  can  be 
easily  conceived  what  a slate  the  communify  is  in. . The  population  is  increasing. 

It  has  been  always  remark- 
ably peaceable. 

The  only  disturbance  was 
caused,  I am  informed,  by  the 
opposition  to  county  cess,  and 
which  may  be  called  passive 
resistance. 

Quite  peaceable,  generally 
speaking. 

None. 

We  have  a savings’  bank ; 
the  number  of  depositors  I 
perceive  to  be  234,  and  the 
sums  deposited  amount  to 
£7,452  12s.  b\d. 

There  are  234  depositors  in 
the  savings’ bank ; the  money 
deposited  amounts  to  £7,452 
125.  bd. 

Onesavings' bank  in  the  town 
of  Strabane,  I believe  in  a 
prosperous  state ; the  poorer, 
by  the  regulations,  are  only 
entitled  to  its  benefit,  such  as- 
servants,  tradesmen,  and  the- 
like. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None  at  present. 

None  at  present. 

11  licensed  jwiblic  houses, 
and  a mimber  of  unlicensed 
ones.  Illicit  distillation  has 
been  greatly  checked  by  the 
Revenue  Police. 

By  a return  from  Mr.  Ross, 
the  Revenue-officer,  I find 
there  are  47  licensed  public 
houses  ; I dare  say  there  are 
others  without  licences.  Illicit 
distillation  may  prevail,  but 
not  to  a great  extent. 

4S  licensed.  I believe  there 
is  some  illicit  distillation  in 
this  parish. 

The  gauger  tells  me  about 
40.  Prevails  to  a great  exlenU 
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Donaghedy  . . Pop.  10,480.  ] 

Leckpatrick  . . Pop.  6,030. 

Leckpatrick  . . Pop.  6,030. 

Leckpatrick  . . Pop.  6,030. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Go7-e. 

Rev.  James  Gamble,  p.  m. 

James  Sinclair,  Esq.  i.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Hume. 

Middling  farmers. 

Generally  farmers. 

Farmers. 

Almost  all  middle-men  who 
are  holders  under  Lord  Aber- 
corn,  of  from  to  30  acres 

of  ground. 

About  £3  with  a garden; 
£2  without  one. 

From  £l  to  £2  10«. ; if 
they  have  only  a house,  it  is 
£1 ; if  a garden  £2 ; if  bog 
£2  10^.:  circumstances  alter 
the  prices. 

A large  cottier’s  holding  con- 
sists ot  a house,  small  garden,  a 
cow’s  grass,  half  an  acre  of  land  for 
oats,  a rood  or  halt  a rood  of  laud 
for  flax,  land  for  potatoes,  as  much 
as  the  cottier  can  manure,  and  right 
ot  turbary,— thislels from  £G  to£7  j 
a cabin,  without  land,  is  had  for  £1. 

A cabin,  with  cow's  grass, 
£4  4^. ; alone  from  £l  10s, 
to  £2  10s. : this  latter  sum 
will  include  a rood  of  flax 
ground,  and  right  to  cut  turf. 

Mud  walls ; badly  furnished. 
Generally  supplied  with  bed- 
stead and  straw  bed. 

Many  of  them  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  I should  think 
their  beds  are  more  comfort- 
able than  their  houses. 

The  cabins  are  low  and 
thatched ; unfurnished.  Most 
people  have  bedsteads ; and 
as  to  comfortable  bedding,  the 
eye  of  an  Englishman  would 
descry  very  little  of  it. 

Stone  cabins,  very  low,  badly 
ventilated,  very  filthy.  Bed- 
steads generally,  and  the  po- 
tatoes stored  universally  un- 
der the  beds ; this  custom  I 
have  not  observed  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland : the  bed- 
ding is  pretty  comfortable. 

The  usual  way  of  paying 
rent  is  by  giving  two  or  three 
days’  work  in  each  week. 

The  rent  is  generally  in  work, 
at  the  regular  price  of  labour. 
Duty-labour  is  not  required 
that  I know  of. 

The  cottier  agrees  with  his 
landlord  as  he  best  can,  some- 
times for  all  his  labour,  some- 
times for  half,  sometimes  for 
assistance  at  harvest.  We  have 
now  no  duty-work. 

I believe  most  cottiers  put  in 
their  rent  by  labour  at  a low 
rate ; hd.  per  day  with  diet, 
or  ICd.  per  day  without. 

None. 

Not  one  have  I ever  heard 
of. 

I know  of  none. 

Not  a general  practise  : ca- 
bins are  run  up  at  so  little 
cost  that  every  one  has  a 
house,  such  as  it  is — in  many 
instances  not  better  than  a 
pig-stye. 

Deteriorated  in  consequence 
of  the  decline  in  the  linen 
trade,  and  rent  continuing 
nearly  as  high  as  before.  Po- 
pulation increasing. 

The  condition  is  much  worse 
I should  think.  The  popula- 
tion is  on  the  increase. 

ticulurly  the  hand-loom  wea 
employed,  perhaps  as  much 
linen  trade;  and  if  this  empk 
have  little  reason  to  envy  any 

In  point  of  food  the  condition 
of  the  poor  is  little  changed 
since  1815;  their  clothing  is 
much  improved,  and  upon  the 
whole  they  are  better  off  in  all 
respects.  Of  late  they,  par- 
,vers,  are  much  and  beneficially 
so  as  in  the  best  days  of  the 
)yment  shall  continue,  we  shall 
district  of  Europe. 

The  plenty  of  provisions  in 
the  last  few  years  has  improved  the 
condition  of  the  beggar : but  pre- 
vious to  1815  money  was  much  more 
plentiful  than  at  present  with  the 
cottager,  and  he  was  in  a better 
plight.  The  population  sensibly  di- 
minishing in  its  best  features— the 
young,  active,  and  industrious— by 
emigration. 

Quite  peaceable. 

It  is  quite  peaceable. 

We  have  nothad  any  disturb- 
ance in  the  memory  of  man. 

None. 

There  is  none. 

much  of  the  class  of  contribut 
the  whiskey  houses  found  i 
there  would  be  very  little  wl 

There  is  a savings's  bank  ia 
Strabane,  progressing  steadily 
but  slowly.  Having  been  but 
a comparatively  short  time 
in  this  country,  I cannot  say 
ors';  but  if  the  deposits  that  reach 
their  way  to  the  savings’  bank, 
liskey  in  the  country. 

None. 

No. 

We  have  no  pawnbrokers. 

Nil. 

IS  public  houses.  No  illicit 
distillation. 

Illicit  distillation  does  nol 
prevail ; but  public  houses  dc 
to  a great  extent;  perhaps 
there  are  as  many  who  sel 
spirituous  liquors  in  a privatt 
way  as  those  who  are  11 
censed;  perhaps  1 in  25. 

: We  have  public  houses  for 

» the  sale  of  whiskey,  licensed 
i and  unlicensed,  innumerable ; 
1 and  much  illicit  distillation. 

' The  number  of  public  houses 

1 is  frightful,  about  every  twen- 
; lieth  cabin,  and  drunkenness 

is  universal  among  both  males 
and  females.  In  the  mouu' 
tainous  district  illicit  distilla* 
tion  is  carded  on. 
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Urney  . . Pop-  7.1-90. 

Urney  . . Pop.  7,190. 

Camus  (including  Strabane 
Town) . . Pop.  6,571. 

Ballynascreen  . . Pop. . 

Theobald  Jones,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Jones, 

Rev.  Alexander  Gondy,  p.  m. 

Rev.  W,  Knox. 

Farmers ; every  one  holding 
land,  however  small  the  pro- 
portion, is  called  a farmer. 

They  are  the  country  farm- 
ers. 

Generally  middling  and 
small  farmers. 

Small  farmers. 

The  cottier  tahe  is  various  ; 
& house,  with  a small  garden,  cow's 
grass,  one  rood  of  flax  land,  two 
roods  lor  oats,  and  liberty  to  cut  one 
doy’a  culling  of  turf,  may  be  had 
for  i’7  ; a cabin  and  cow’s  grass, 
for  £4  15s-:  a cabin,  without  land, 
at  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 

The  rent  of  a cabin,  with- 
out land,  is  from  £1  to  £1  10*.; 
there  are  v.vrlous  modes  of  holding 
cabins,  without  laud,  at  the  above 
rate;  a cabin,  with  a cow’s  grass, 
at  £4  15*.;  a cabin  and  garden, 
with  a cow’s  grass,  two  roods  of  land 
turf,  one  day's  cutting,  £7;  theporsoi 

The  usual  rent  of  a cabin, 
without  land,  is  £l  10*.  a-year,but 
£6  for  one  with  a rood  of  flax,  a 
rood  of  potatoes,  and  half  an  acre 
of  oats. 

From  £l  to  £3. 

for  oats,  one  rood  for  flax,  and  liberty  to  cut 
IS  occupying  such  cabins  are  the  cottiers. 

The  cabins  are  built  generally 
williout  lime,  and  are  very  confined 
for  room  inside;  the  greatest  evil, 
however,  is  the  close  neighbourhood, 
nay  contact,  of  the  manure  heap  to 
the  house:  furniture  very  little, 
always  the  property  of  the  cottier. 
The  cabins  are  not  all  supplied  with 
bedsteads,  nor  even  with  comfortable 
blankets;  the  buds  ate  of  straw  or 
chaff,  and  many  lie  inthesamebed. 

They  are  very  poor  cabins, 
often  run  up  without  liino ; 
never  furnished  by  the  land- 
lord in  any  way.  They  have 
bedsteads  just  sufficient  to 
raise  the  bedding  from  the 
floor  i the  poor  man  lies  upon 
straw  or  chaff,  he  has  no  sheet; 
sufficient  blankets ; many  peop 

The  cabins  are  low,  consist- 
ing of  a room  and  a kitchen ; 
the  furniture  very  scanty,  and 
of  the  meanest  description. 

Very  bad  in  every  respect. 

s,  and  very  frequently  not 
le  lie  on  the  same  bed. 

Cabins  are  frequently  paid 
for  by  labour. 

Cabins  are  often  taken  at  a 
rent  to  be  paid  in  labour;  the 
labour  to  be  given  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the 
cabin,  sometimes  one  dayineai 
or  more ; this  is  a very  usual  v 

I believe  in  some  cases  the 
rent  is  wholly  paid  by  labour. 

, No. 

;h  week,  and  sometimes  two 
vay  of  letting  cabins. 

I cannot  say  in  how  many 
instances,  but  it  frequently 
happens. 

It  frequently  happens  that 
two  families  reside  in  the 
same  cabin,  but  I cannot  set 
forth  in  how  many  instances. 

In  the  country  but  one,  but 
in  the  town  three  or  four  fa- 
milies often  live  in  the  same 
cabin. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Certainly  since  1815  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes  is  greatly 
deferiotated ; the  linen  trade  has 
greatly  fallen  oftl  the  spinner  makes 
not  more  than  1^.  per  day  now,  in 
1815  she  co.uld  have  earned  Cd.; 
the  farmers  are  not  able  to  piay  la- 
bourers now  as  tliey  -were  in  1815, 
and  many  ate  without  employment. 
Tlie  population  not  increasing, 
being  in  1821,6,549;  and  in  1831, 
G,498. 

The  coiidiliou  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  greatly  deteriorated  since 
1815,  labour  is  of  much  less  value, 
few  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  money 
for  labour;  they  generally  cultivate 
their  farms  by  means  of  their  own 
families;  if  they  have  not  grown-up 
sons,  tlien  cottiers,  who  pay  a la- 
bour-rent as  above  mentioned,  assist 

The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  much  deteriorated 
since  1815.  Causes  are,  de- 
preciation in  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  without  a corres 
reduction  in  rent,  absenteeism 
manufacture.  The  population 

Deteriorating,  owing  to  high 
rents  and  small  prices. 

ponding,  or  indeed  any, 
and  failure  of  the  linen 
is  not  increasing. 

however,  tlie  poorer  classes  are  somewhat  better  now  than  they  were  five 
years  ago;  tliey  appear  to  be  better  clothed.  Thu  population  is  increasing. 

The  parish  has  always  been 
peaceable,  so  far  as  I can 
learn. 

The  parish  has  been  peace- 
able ever  since  1815;  and 
before  that  period  also,  so  far 
as  1 can  learn. 

Very  quiet. 

Yes,  in  Strabane,  for  this 
and  adjoining  parishes : it  is 
in  a very  prosperous  state ; 
the  contributors  are  small 
farmers  and  servants. 

There  is  a savings'  bank  in 
Strabane ; it  is,  I understand, 
in  a very  prosperous  state; 
the  contributors  are  the  farm- 
ers and  some  few  servants. 

There  are  234  depositors  in 
the  savings’  bank ; the  mo- 
ney deposited  amounts  to 
*67,452  12i.  5d, 

No. 

No. 

There  is  no  pawnbroker  in 
the  parish. 

None  at  present,  there  was 
one  here  lately ; his  dealings 
were  carried  on  chiefly  with 
the  poor  and  with  thieves. 

No. 

15  licensed  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  not 
prevail  to  any  extent. 

Illicit  distillation  exists,  but 
to  no  great  extent.  There  are 
15  licensed  public  houses 
within  the  parish;  spirituous 
liquors  are  sold  in  many  un- 
licensed houses ; I cannot  set 
forth  the  number. 

48  licensed  public  houses. 
Illicit  distillation  does  prevail, 
I believe,  to  a considerable 
extent. 

20.  Very  much. 
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